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LECTUEES 

ON  THE 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


LECTURE   XXVII. 

TWENTIETH  OF  JUNE. 

The  student  will  now  observe,  how  critical  is  lihe  stage  of  affaira 
everywhere  presented  to  his  view.  Let  him  suppose  himself 
(as  I  have  often  recommended  him  to  do)  ignorant  of  the  events, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  scene  before  him. 
War  is  declared,  and  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  are  approach- 
ing. The  wishes  and  the  intentions  of  the  king  I  have  just  ex- 
hibited to  you,  but  how  various  were  the  chances  against  their 
accomplishment !  These  allied  powers  were  to  succeed :  this 
was  the  first  point  necessary.  To  say  nothing  of  La  Fayette 
and  the  armies  that  were  to  be  opposed  to  them  in  the  field, 
what  was  in  the  meantime  to  be  expected  from  the  Girondists 
and  Jacobins,  the  desperate  men  whom  they  had  denounced  ; 
men  of  great  talents,  many  of  them,  and  all  of  them  men  of  the 
most  furious  energy :  in  possession  of  the  capital  and  of  the  po- 
pnlace,  what  prodigies  of  resistance,  what  outrages  were  not  to 
be  expected  from  them,  what  rage,  what  revenge,  if  they  found 
the  Prussians  were  to  be  successful ;  and  how  were  the  king  and 
the  queen  to  be  protected,  who  would  all  this  time  be  supposed 
the  guilty  traitors,  that  had  caused  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
and  even  preparing  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon  them  as 
rebels  to  their  legitimate  authority  ?  And  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Prussians  were  driven  back,  what  chance  for  the  monarchy 
and  the  king  amid  the  exultations  and  triumphant  uproar  of  a 
furious  mob  and  their  leaders,  who  had  been  insulted  by  inva- 
sion, as  they  would  have  said,  and  been  brought  themselves, 
their  wives,  aad  children,  into  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  by  the 
machinations  of  a  tyrant  and  his  blood-thirsty  courtiers?  But 
what  hoYte,  then,  from  the  intermediate  party,  from  La  Fayette 
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and  the  Constitutionalists  ?  Surely  but  little.  How  great  w 
their  difficulties !  They  were  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  l 
back  the  invaders  of  their  country ;  so  far  they  were  united  w 
the  Girondists  and  Jacobins.  But  on  this  account  they  co 
little  harmonize  with  the  king,  who  did  not  exactly  wish 
allied  powers  driven  back,  though  he  meant  them  not  to  ex 
cise  any  rule  over  his  people.  On  the  other  hand.  La  Faye 
and  the  Constitutionalists  were  entirely  attached  to  the  ki 
and  the  monarchy,  and  so  far  could  little  harmonize  with  1 
Jacobins,  who  thought  only,  in  the  first  place,  of  their  o' 
safety,  and  of  the  success  of  the  Eevolution,  not  at  all  of  1 
king  and  the  monarchy. 

In  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  so  untoward,  it  was  i 
easy  for  La  Fayette  and  his  Mends  to  serve  their  country ;  : 
they  had  to  keep  the  Jacobins  in  check,  and  to  support  the  kii 
whilst  they  defeated  the  armies  of  the  allied  powers ;  and  ev 
then,  they  had  to  return  and  enforce  the  constitution.  !N'or  ^ 
it,  in  the  meantime,  very  easy  for  any  one  to  decide,  which 
the  two  the  army  would  obey,  their  general  or  their  Legislati 
Assembly,  if  these  authorities  came  to  be  opposed  to  each  othe 
and  again,  whether  by  far  the  majority  of  the  respectable  ps 
of  the  community  were  not  tired  of  the  Revolution  and  its  ho 
rors,  and  wishful  only  that  the  king  might  extricate  himself  fro 
all  liis  various  enemies  and  opponents,  recover  his  power,  and 
limited  monarchy  be  the  result.  All  was  uncertainty  wherev 
a  speculator  turned  his  view ;  but  all  was  apprehension  ai 
terror ;  all  depended  upon  the  efforts  of  the  different  partie 
and  each  was  furnished  with  his  great  principle  and  war-ci 
against  his  opponents.  *'  It  is  the  cause  of  freedom,"  said  tl 
Jacobins ;  "  our  Be  volution  shall  not  be  put  down ;  no  despot 
no  tyrants ;  war,  war !"  In  like  manner  said  La  Fayette  an 
his  friends,  **No  Prussians,  no  Austrians!"  but  again,  "1^ 
Jacobins,  no  Anarchists !  there  is  no  hope  for  freedom  whei 
such  men  bear  sway ;  down  with  these  clubs,  these  hotbeds  < 
sedition  and  confusion,  of  licentiousness  and  crimes ;  it  is  j 
vain  that  we  oppose  our  enemies  in  the  field ;  liberty  has  no  em 
mies  like  those  who  are  behind  us  in  the  capital  I"  "  No  Jf 
cobins  !*'  in  like  manner,  said  the  court  and  the  friends  of  th 
king ;  ^'  but  neither  Jacobins  nor  Constitutionalists  for  us ;  thei 
can  be  no  government,  no  peace,  no  order,  where  either  of  thes 
parties  prevail;  they  are  revolutionary — all;  no  Revolution 
France  has  known  no  happiness  since  it  began,  nor  ever  will  tii 
it  has  ceased ;  the  king,  die  king,  vive  Is  roi  ! — the  cry  and  th 
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principle  which  has  never  wanted  an  echo  and  a  refuge  in  the 
heart  of  every  Frenchman  that  deserves  the  name." 

Such  were  the  different  interests  and  views  of  the  different 
parties  of  the  state, — such  was,  alas !  the  unhappy  situation  to 
which  the  affairs  of  this  great  kingdom  were  at  last  brought ; 
but  what  must  have  been  the  terror  and  anxiety  of  any  intelli- 
gent man  at  the  time !  Good  or  bad,  he  would  have  said,  the 
cause  of  this  Kevolution  in  France  is  the  cause  of  freedom  all 
over  the  world ;  let  it  not  be  put  down,  at  least  not  by  the  in- 
terference of  Prussians  and  Austrians :  it  has  been  disgraced  by 
its  supporters,  but  it  must  not  be  trampled  down  under  the  feet 
of  armed  soldiers,  and  those  foreigners  and  invaders.  But  again, 
what  hope  for  freedom  from  the  triumphs  of  these  Jacobins  and 
their  clubs,  who  seem  to  have  no  wish  but  to  deride  and  destroy 
whatever  has  hitherto  been  an  object  of  authority  or  respect 
amongst  mankind?  Such  must  have  been,  at  the  time,  the 
anxieties  of  any  philosophic  reasoner ;  and  even  those  who  were 
less  animated  by  any  general  sympathy  with  the  interests  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  impor- 
tant events  that  were  now  pending.  "Were  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians  to  reach  Paris  ?  Were  the  king  and  royal  family  to 
perish  in  the  general  confusion ;  to  be  massacred,  or  to  escape  ? 
"Was  there  to  be  a  counter-revolution  effected  at  once,  or  was 
there  to  be  a  civil  war  ?  "Was  Europe  to  catch  fire,  and  the  con- 
flagration of  France  to  become  universal  ?  "Were  these  new  opi- 
nions to  reach  every  portion  of  the  civilized  world?  Were 
other  countries  to  exhibit  similar  scenes  to  those  which  had  been 
already  witnessed  in  France  ?  These  were  practical  questions 
rushing  upon  the  thoughts  of  every  man ;  and  their  solution 
entirely  depended  upon  the  turn  which  affairs  might  take  at  this 
particular  moment,  this  month  of  June,  1792. 

'•  You  must  observe,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  great  parties, 
the  measures  that  they  pursued,  and  the  memorable  events  that 
followed.  You  see  the  state  of  things :  the  foreign  armies  are 
advancing  to  put  down  the  Revolution ;  the  Girondists  and  Ja- 
cobins are  furious  to  defend  it ;  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalists are  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  their  country  from 
all  its  enemies, — from  the  invaders  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
anarchists  on  the  other ;  and  the  king  and  his  confidential  friends 
are  waiting,  if  possible,  to  mediate  between  all  parties,  effect  a 
counter-revolution,  and  establish  a  limited  monarchy. 

Now,  I  confess,  that  at  this  partibular  juncture  the  wishes 
and  sympathies  of  the  student  ought,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be 
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entirely  with  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitationalists.  Was  it 
not  possible,  that  the  king  and  monarchy  should  he  preserred, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  freedom  ?  Long  and  hloody 
wars,  foreign  and  domestic,  were  sure  to  ensue  if  the  king  and 
monarchy  were  destroyed ;  and  the  same,  in  all  probability,  ii 
the  Eevolution  was  to  be  put  down  for  a  time  by  foreign  inter- 
ference ;  at  least,  such  a  termination  of  so  distinguished  a  struggle 
for  the  liberties  of  France,  would  in  itself  be  considered  by  every 
friend  to  humanity  as  the  greatest  of  calamities.  Was  it  not 
possible,  therefore  (how  devoutly  was  it  to  be  wished),  that  the 
king  and  the  monarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the 
Eevolution,  might  be  made  to  exist  together,  might  be  made 
mutually  to  contribute  to  the  best  interests  of  each  other,  and 
that  this  happy  result  of  the  whole  might  be  accomplished  by 
the  patriotic  efforts  of  Frenchmen  themselves,  not  by  the  inter- 
ference of  foreigners  ? 

!Now  you  will  observe,  that  a  very  great  effort,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  was  made  to  this  effect  by  Pumourier,  a  man  of  very 
extraordinary  powers  ;  but  it  failed.  What  was  then  to  ensue  ? 
The  foreign  armies  were  approaching,  the  popular  or  republican 
party  in  Paris  becoming  every  day  more  violent ;  the  king,  and 
the  monarchy,  and  the  constitution  of  1789,  placed  on  an  isthmus 
between,  exposed  to  the  storm  that  was  on  either  side  resound- 
ing every  moment  with  louder  and  fast-increasing  fury.  Du. 
mourier  had  failed.  The  next  effort  then  was  made  by  La 
Fayette,  who  on  this  occasion  united  himself  to  Lally  Tollendal 
and  some  of  the  more  early  patriots. 

"It  was  about  this  time  (June,  1792),"  says  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  '*  that  M.  de  Lally  Tollendal,  who  had  become  an 
English  subject,  returned  to  France  with  the  hope  of  serving  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XYI.  He  informed  me  that  the  basis  of  the 
plan  which  had  been  entered  into  by  himself  and  his  friends  was 
to  crush  the  Jacobins  ;  to  render  his  majesty  the  mediator  be- 
tween France  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  between  the  French 
and  the  French ;  then  to  reform  the  constitution,  limit  the  po- 
pular power  by  means  of  the  people  themselves,  and  ensure  to 
Louis  XVI.  the  happiness  he  so  much  desired,  of  uniting  the 
liberty  of  the  nation  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarch. 
Though  I  admired  the  plan,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  "  I 
doubted  the  means  proposed  for  effecting  it,  when  I  heard  that 
it  depended  on  M.  La  Fayette ;  who,  M.  de  LaUy  endeavoured 
to  convince  me,  was  both  willing  and  able  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion.  The  project  was  atlter wards  transmitted  by  me  to  the  king« 
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**  In  a  subsequent  conversation,  M.  de  Lally  completely  re- 
moved my  doubts  respecting  the  sentiments  and  intentions  of 
M.  La  Fayette." 

Paragraphs  to  the  same  effect  with  those  I  have  now  quoted 
from  the  Annals  appear  also  in  the  MemoirB  of  Bertrand  de 
Moleville. 

**  Justice  and  truth/'  says  he,  "  compel  me  to  acknowledge, 
that  from  the  end  of  March,  1 792,  M.  La  Fayette's  eyes  seemed 
to  have  become  open  to  his  past  errors  (his  present  situation  and 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family  forbid  any  harsher  expression) ;  the 
dreadful  progress  of  the  Bevolution  alarmed  him,  and  he  seemed 
sincerely  resolved  to  try  every  means  to  save  the  king." 

Bertrand  de  Moleville  then  subjoins  the  following  remarkable 
paragraph  : — ^'  Although  he  did  not  possess  all  the  firmness  re- 
quisite  for  such  an  attempt,  perhaps  he  would  have  succeeded, 
had  it  Dot  been  for  the  extreme  reluctance  of  their  majesties  to 
every  vigorous  measure,  and  their  unwillingness  to  owe  such  an 
important  service  to  a  man  whom  they  had  so  long  considered  as 
their  enemy." 

This  paragraph  is  remarkable  on  many  accounts;  amongst 
others,  on  this :  that  it  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  La  Fayette  at  this  period  of  the  Bevolution,  whilst  he 
was  endeavouring  to  support  the  monarchy.  Of  all  the  desi- 
derata connected  with  the  story  of  the  French  Bevolution,  there 
is  none  greater  than  the  want  of  memoirs  from  La  Fayette.  He 
acted  a  most  distinguished  part.  On  many  critical  and  delicate 
occasions,  his  conduct  has  been  variously  censured :  his  inten- 
tions, his  understanding,  each  have  been  questioned ;  yet  has  he 
never  given  the  world  any  explanation  of  his  views  and  mo- 
tives ;  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  actedy  or  what  the  reasons  of  his  disappointments ;  nor  do  I 
understand  that  he  has  any  work  of  the  kind  in  contemplation. 
No  doubt,  when  a  man  has  been  unsuccessful,  whether  in  lite 
or  in  politics,  reminiscences  are  not  pleasant.  !N'o  doubt  La 
Fayette  may  be  aware,  that  he  can  depend  upon  being  considered 
by  posterity  as  a. man  of  integrity  and  honour,  as  a  man  of  be- 
nevolence, and  as  a  real  friend  to  liberty ;  but  he  is  probably 
entitled  to  much  more  than  this,  great  as  his  praise  may  be ; 
and  to  be  silent,  is  not  to  show  sufficient  respect  either  to  man- 
kind or  to  himself. 

On  the  occasion  now  before  us  there  is  something  of  mystery,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  and  something  unknown,  and  Bertrand  de  Mole- 
ville gives  us  no  proper  explanation. 
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Some  plan  was  talked  of  by  Lally  ToUendal ;  it  was  co 
nicated  to  M.  Malouet ;  it  was  transmitted  to  the  king,  b 
that  followed  was  a  letter  from  La  Fayette  to  the  Assei 
something  more  must  surely  have  been  originally  intt 
Observe  what  appears  to  have  passed  in  the  conversation  be 
Lally  Tollendal  and  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe.  "  All  this  is 
fine,"  said  the  latter ;  "  but  for  the  execution  of  the  firsl 
the  king's  deliverance,  what  means  have  you  ?" 

**  La  Fayette  with  his  national  guards,"  was  the  answei 
with  his  army,  or  with  both." 

Now,  any  measure  of  this  kind  was  very  different  froi 
one  adopted  by  La  Fayette, — a  letter  from  his  camp.  An 
tinct  measure  of  energy  and  decision  would  have  been  far 
creditable  to  his  understanding;  nothing  can  be  less  so  the 
letter ;  and  there  must  be  something  here  for  La  Fayette  t 
plain,  if  he  would  but  condescend  to  do  so.  As  this  ] 
however,  is  all  that  appears  on  the  face  of  history,  it  is  al 
we  can  now  consider.  This  letter  was  dated  on  the  16 
June,  and  read  in  the  Assembly  on  the  18th. 

The  letter  appears  to  me  to  be  loaded  with  sentences  of  a ' 
and  general  nature,  and  therefore  objectionable  in  point  of 
position ;  but  I  will  select  such  paragraphs  as  will,  I  think 
you  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 

"  Your  situation,"  says  the  letter,  addressing  the  Asse] 
'4s  an  arduous  one.  France  is  threatened  abroad  and  agi 
at  home.  "Whilst  foreign  powers  avow  the  intolerable  p: 
of  assailing  your  national  sovereignty,  and  thus  declare  i 
selves  the  enemies  of  France,  internal  enemies,  intoxicated 
fanaticism  or  pride,  cherish  a  chimerical  hope,  and  still  tes 
with  their  insolent  malice.  Gentlemen,  you  ought  to  re 
them ;  and  you  will  not  be  able  but  by  being  constitutiona] 
just.  You,  no  doubt,  intend  it ;  but  turn  your  eyes  on  wt 
passing  in  your  bosom  and  about  you :  can  you  dissemb 
yourselves  that  a  faction,  and  that  I  may  avoid  all  vague  < 
minations,  that  the  Jacobin  faction  have  caused  all  the  disort 
I  openly  accuse  them.  Organized  as  a  separate  empire  i 
head  and  in  its  members,  blindly  directed  by  some  ambi 
leaders,  this  party  forms  a  distinct  corporation  in  the  mic 
the  French  nation,  whose  power  it  usurps  by  subjugating 
representatives." 

So  far  the  letter.  Foreign  powers,  therefore,  you  see,  ac 
ing  to  the  letter,  were  to  be  put  down ;  thsir  project  was 
clared  to  be  intolerable ;  but  the  Jacobin  club  was  denounce 
the  origin  of  all  the  disorders.    Again.     ''I  stand  forth/' 
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La  Fayette,  "  to  declare,  that  the  Prench  nation,  if  it  is  not  the 
yilest  in  t^e  universe,  can  and  onght  to  resist  the  conspiracy  of 
kings  which  has  been  projected  against  it 

<<  Bnt  to  enable  us,  tiie  soldiers  of  liberty,  to  combat  for  her 
with  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  number  of  the  defenders  of 
the  country  should  be  immediately  proportioned  to  that  of  its 
adversaries,"  &c.  Ac. 

*'  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  that  the  citizens,  rallied  round 
the  constitution,  should  be  assured,  that  the  rights  it  guarantees 
will  be  respected  with  a  religious  fidelity,  that  shall  strike  its 
en^nies,  private  or  public,  with  despair.  ,  .  .  Let  no  encroach- 
ment be  made  on  the  royal  power,  for  it  is  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution :  let  it  be  independent,  for  that  independence  is  one 
of  the  springs  of  our  liberty :  let  the  king  be  revered,  for  he  is 
invested  with  the  national  majesty.  ...  In  fine,  let  the  reign 
of  dubs,  annihilated  by  you,  give  place  to  the  reign  of  the  law ; 
their  usurpations  to  the  firm  and  independent  exercise  of  the 
constituted  authorities ;  their  disorganizing  maxims,  to  the  true 
principles  of  liberty ;  tiieir  wild  fury,  to  t£e  calm  and  persever- 
ing courage  of  a  nation,  that  knows  its  rights  and  defends  them. 

"  Such,  gentiemen,  are  the  representations  and  petitions,  sub- 
mitted to  tiie  National  Assembly  as  they  have  been  to  the  king, 
by  a  citizen,  whose  love  of  liberty  no  one  will  seriously  dispute." 

These  are,  I  think,  the  important  paragraphs  selected  from  a 
composition,  in  other  respects  far  too  vague  and  too  long,  yet  in 
the  sentiments  and  intention  very  creditable  to  La  Fayette. 

The  letter  was  very  much  applauded  by  all  the  c6t^  droit,  and 
by  a  considerable  number  of  tiie  c6t^  gauche.  The  order  for 
printing  it  was  passed  by  a  great  majority,  but  the  motion  for 
sending  it  to  the  eighty-three  departments  produced  the  most 
violent  remonstrances  from  the  heads  of  the  Gironde  party,  and 
was  at  last  not  carried. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  some  of  the  able  and  eloquent  men,  of 
whom  the  party  was  composed,  to  destroy  the  effect  of  it,  by  ask- 
ii^  what  the  counsels  of  the  general  of  an  army  were,  if  they 
were  not  laws ;  by  historical  references  to  our  own  Cromwell ; 
and  by  availing  themselves  of  some  awkward  additions  to  the 
letter,  that  had  been  injudiciously  made,  not  by  La  Fayette,  but 
Bubsequentiy  by  La  Fayette*s  friends  in  Paris,  on  the  subject  of 
Bumourier  and  his  ministry :  and  as  this  part  could  not  have 
been  written  by  La  Fayette,  they  questioned  the  authenticity  ot 
the  letter  altogether,  and  they  inveighed  against  it,  and  endea- 
voured to  expose  it,  as  if  it  had  been  an  impudent  forgery,  the 
author  of  which  ought  instantiy  to  be  punished. 
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In  the  result,  as  I  have  said,  the  letter  was  not  sent  to  the 
partments ;  and  La  Fayette  must  be  considered  as  having  fai 
in  this  attempt  to  control  the  Jacobin  party.  Certainly  t 
was  not  a  party  likely  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  effort  of  t 
kind,  by  any  paper  boUets  of  this  description.  The  truth  w 
that  this  measure  of  La  Payette,  though  generous  in  itself,  a 
honourable  to  his  patriotic  feeliDgs,  was  vain  and  insignifica 
and  amid  the  violent  excitement  of  the  minds  of  men  at  the  tii 
was  not  likely  to  be  otherwise. 

What  was  worse,  the  general  from  that  instant  became  i 
popular.  Men  of  sense,  the  Girondists  themselves,  could  not 
deed  suppose  that  La  Fayette  was  capable  of  betraying  his  coi 
try,  because  he  had  by  a  letter  from  his  camp  attacked  the  Ja* 
bins ;  but  the  multitude  did,  particularly  after  hearing  it  assen 
60  repeatedly  in  the  clubs,  the  journals,  and  in  public  places, 
the  alarm  which  the  court  of  itself  inspired,  was  now  added  i 
new  alarm,  that  arose  from  the  supposed  treachery  of  La  Eayet 
and  it  bec^ne  the  object  of  the  popular  party  to  strike  at  i 
court  by  some  immediate  and  desperate  effort,  before  its  plans, 
those  of  the  general,  could  be  matured.  An  insurrection  had  be 
for  some  time  meditated :  the  materials  for  the  insuirection  w( 
abundant.  Many  powerful,  and  many  ambitious,  and  ma: 
furious  men  were  now  found  in  this  popular  and  republic 
party ;  some  desperate  and  atrocious,  some  eloquent  and  respe< 
able,  some  young  and  enthusiastic ;  all  animated  in  the  ni< 
extraordinary  degree  by  what  they  considered  to  be  the  situati 
of  the  country ;  and  andd  a  thousand  wild  and  conflicting  oj 
nions,  all  united  in  a  resolution  to  beat  back  all  foreign  invade: 
and  as  a  preparation,  and  in  the  first  place,  to  sweep  away  the  pi 
sent  government  and  all  its  upholders. 

Eobespierre  had  already  become  distinguished  at  the  Jacob 
club,  Danton  with  the  Cordeliers.  In  tiie  faubourgs  was  se 
the  brewer,  Santerre,  who,  by  his  popular  qualities,  had  acquir 
a  perfect  domination  over  the  tremendous  faubourg  of  St.  Antoin 
the  butcher,  Legend  re,  and  others  were  in  motion.  By  men  li 
these,  it  was  at  any  moment  easy  for  the  chiefs  of  the  revol 
tionary  party  to  create  a  popular  movement,  exasperate  it  into ; 
insurrection,  and  give  it  what  direction  they  pleased. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  our  progress,  that  I  may  again  remij 
you  of  a  young  man,  whom  I  mentioned  when  adverting  to  tl 
Memoirs  of  M*.  Eoland ;  I  mean  Barbaroux :  he  has  writt 
Memoirs,  and  to  them  we  may  now  again  turn.  In  his  four 
chapter  he  describes  what  were  about  this  period  his  ideas  of  t] 
situation  of  France.     "  Three  parties,"  he  says,  "  divided  ix 
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the  court,  the  FeuillaBS^  and  the  JacobiBs/'  He  describes  their 
diffeFent  yiews  much  in  the  manner  you  would  expect.  La 
Fayette  he  considers  as  leagued  with  the  court ;  the  refusal  of 
the  king  to  sanction  the  decree  for  a  camp,  as  a  proof  that  the 
intention  was,  to  leave  the  way  open  for  the  advance  of  the 
Austrians.  The  Jacobins  he  considers  as  alone  defending  the 
people ;  the  counter-revolution  as  advancing  fast  upon  them 
from  all  sides ;  '*  and  under  these  frightful  circumstances,"  he 
says,  "  we  turned  our  eyes  towards  the  south,  where  we  sought 
for  a  point  from  which  resistance  could  be  made." 

Whilst  occupied  with  these  notions,  he  had  a  conference  with 
Eoland  and  his  wife ;  and  while  under  the  apprehension  of  the 
approaching  fall  of  liberty,  they  interchanged,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  their  mutual  feelings,  and  dissolved  into  tears  amid 
the  enthufliasm  of  their  mingled  emotions  of  patriotism  and 
despair. 

I  did  not  allude  before,  nor  do  I  now,  to  a  scene  like  this,  for 
any  unworthy  purpose  of  deriding  any  paroxysms  of  sentiment 
like  these  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  to  note  the  nature  of  the 
feeling,  and  to  mark  its  possible  excesses. 

**  But  all  this  time,''  continues  Barbarous,  ''  we  meant  not  to 
leave  Paris  and  the  north  to  their  fate.  We  were  resolved,  on 
the  contrary,  to  attempt  every  thing  for  their  preservation.  The 
surest  way  was,  to  take  care  that  ti^e  decree  for  the  camp  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  in  despite  of  the  veto  of  the  king,  of  the 
petition  of  the  £tat  Major  of  Parisi  and  of  the  opposition  of 
EoboBpierre. 

"  I  lost  not  an  instant,"  he  says ;  "  I  wrote  to  Marseilles  to 
send  us  up  to  Paris  six  hundred  men  *  who  knew  how  to  die.' 
I  wrote,  and  Marseilles  did  send  them." 

Such  are  the  notices  to  be  found  in  Barbaroux.  The  Erst 
body  of  these  Marseillois  seems  to  have  arrived  at  Paris  on  the 
19th  of  June,  the  day  before  the  insurrection,  and  just  after  the 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  had  got  rid  of  the  letter  of  La  Fayette, 
and  foiled  him  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  them. 

This  desperate  band  of  Marseillois  was  instantly  made  use  of 
against  the  king  and  his  supporters.  They  came  forward  with 
a  petition,  and  presented  themselves  before  the  Assembly. 

"  Legislators,"  said  these  addressers,  "  the  French  liberty  is 
in  danger ;  the  freemen  of  the  south  are  ready  to  march  to  de- 
fiend  it :  the  day  of  the  people's  wrath  is  at  length  arrived ;  that 
people,  whom  it  has  always  been  the  plan  to  butcher  or  enslave, 
is  tired  of  parrying  blows — they  will  strike  them,  and  annihilate 
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the  conspirators.  It  is  time  for  the  people  to  rise ;  that  generoui 
lion,  provoked  too  far,  is  going  to  rouse  from  his  slumber  anc 
spring  upon  the  pack  of  conspirators.  The  popular  force  consti* 
tutes  your  force ;  make  use  of  it :  give  no  quarter,  as  you  have 
none  to  hope.  The  French  people  ask  of  you  a  decree,  whicli 
shall  authorize  them  to  march  in  more  formidable  forces  thai 
those  you  have  as  yet  decreed :  give  the  word,  and  we  will  marcli 
towards  the  capital  and  towards  the  frontiers.  The  people  are  de- 
termined to  conclude  a  revolution,  that  is  to  ensure  their  happi- 
ness, their  safety,  and  their  glory ;  they  are  determined  to  save 
you  in  saving  themselves.  You  will  not  refuse  the  authority  oi 
the  law  to  those  who  would  die  to  defend  it." 

Such  was  the  address  of  these  terrible  men,  an  address  which 
was  immediately  sent  by  the  Assembly  to  all  the  departments, 
and  which  must  have  become  an  alarm  bell  through  the  king- 
dom. The  minds  of  men  must  have  been  from  that  moment 
prepared  for  some  approaching  attempt  against  the  authority  of 
the  king,  an  attempt  which  the  Assembly  seemed  to  sanction,  by 
printing  and  circulating  the  address.  We  are  now  to  observe 
the  progress  of  this  insurrection.  So  far  the  Girondists  and 
Jacobins  had  succeeded,  and  succeeded  even  with  the  Assembly. 
They  met,  however,  opposition  amongst  the  constituted  autho- 
rities of  Paris,  and  in  the  following  manner.  Some  pretext  was 
to  be  made  use  of  by  the  conspirators,  and  the  pretext  adopted 
was  resisted.  For  instance ;  the  workmen  of  the  faubourgs  St. 
Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  requested  permission  from  the  com- 
mune to  assemble  on  the  20th  of  June  (the  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  the  Tennis  Court  in  1789) :  this  was  the  pretext  under 
which  they  were  to  assemble,  and  with  their  arms  go  and  pre- 
sent petitions  to  the  !N'ational  Assembly  and  the  king.  This, 
however,  the  council  general  very  properly  refused.  The  direc- 
tory of  the  department,  however,  were  informed  that  prepara- 
tions for  this  armed  assembling  were,  notwithstanding,  still  goihg 
on  in  the  faubourgs ;  and  they  therefore  became  apprehensive, 
that  this  would  ripen  into  some  insurrection,  would  be  assisted 
by  the  Marseillois,  and  that  the  most  serious  outrages  would 
ensue. 

They  therefore  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  mayor,  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guard, 
should  take  proper  measures  to  prevent  all  assembling  contrary 
to  law.  Finally,  they  printed  their  resolution,  and  sent  it  to 
the  Assembly.  And  now,  if  the  Assembly  had  behaved  with 
proper  spirit,  and  with  a  due  interest  in  the  public  peace,  the 
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Girondists  and  Jacobins  would  have  been,  for  the  time  at  least, 
foiled,  and  some  other  pretext  must  have  been  resorted  to. 

But  the  Assembly  did  not ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  20th  of 
June,  an  irruption  of  the  mob  into  the  king*8  palace  took 
place.  The  Assembly  did  not  behave  with  proper  spirit ;  for 
when  this  resolution  of  the  directory  of  the  department  was 
brought  to  them,  instead  of  its  being  received  with  applause,  and 
proper  measures  carried  to  support  it,  the  Girondists  and  Jaco- 
bins did  not  suffer  it  to  be  read  at  all,  till  after  the  most  violent 
opposition.  It  gave  rise  to  no  discussion,  and  the  Assembly 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

2^ow  this  indifference  in  a  regular  legislative  assembly,  this 
indifference  to  the  exertions  of  the  department  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  community,  on  the  very  eve  of  an  insurrection  (for 
it  broke  out  the  next  day,  the  20th),  must  be  considered  as  a 
conduct  most  indecent  and  most  culpable.  And  it  is  in  con* 
cei^able  bow  the  Constitutionalists  in  the  Assembly  could  have 
been  so  supine,  and  not  have  instantly  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  and  patronised  and  sanctioned  by  all  expedients  in  their 
power,  every  appearance  in  the  constituted  authorities  of  regard 
for  peace  and  order,  the  proper  execution  of  the  law,  and  resist- 
ance to  all  armed  assembling  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  the 
municipality  of  Paris  were  not  so  faithful  to  their  duty  as  was 
the  directory ;  still  there  was  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  proper 
feeling  for  the  Constitutionalists  to  have  availed  themselves  of. 
But  Uiej  made  no  exertions  till  the  next  day,  when  it  was 
too  late. 

We  will  now  enter  a  little  more  into  particulars.  Unfor- 
tunately Potion  was  mayor,  Potion,  who,  even  whilst  returning 
with  the  royal  family  from  Yarennes,  could  calmly  declare,  that 
for  his  part,  he  was  for  a  republic.  But  it  must  now  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  was  the  court  that  had  made  him  mayor,  in  pre- 
ference to  La  Fayette,  with  their  usual  intolerance  of  freedom, 
and  they  were  now  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  fault.  The 
Jacobins  and  the  violent  party  had  also  contrived,  under  various 
pretences,  to  dismiss  in  the  month  of  May,  the  guard  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  men,  which  the  constitution  had  allowed 
the  king.  They  had  evidently  been  long  meditating  some  vio- 
lent measures.  Their  intention  was,  the  subversion  of  the 
throne ;  and  the  king's  deposition,  or  forced  abdication,  in  some 
way  or  other,  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  mob  was  their 
means ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  any  resistance  that  might  arise,  if 
amid  the  fortunes  of  an  insurrection  the  king  was  killed^  no 
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great  anxiety  was  felt  on  that  subject ;  the  republic,  or  som 
new  dynasty  or  mode  of  goyemment,  some  popular  alteration  c 
the  system,  was  but  the  more  immediate  consequence,  and  thei 
success  the  more  speedy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  P^tioi 
participated  in  a  general  way  with  these  views ;  and  it  is  quit 
evident,  that  not  only  he,  and  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Anarchists 
but  the  Girondists,  were  ready  to  expose  the  king,  the  ro3'c 
fimily,  and  the  community,  to  the  irregular  violence  of  th 
people,  and  that  they  were  disposed  to  defend  their  Eevolution  b 
such  unlicensed  means,  rather  than  trust  to  their  armies,  or  an 
regular  efforts  of  the  constituted  authorities ;  that  is,  they  ha 
no  proper  horror  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

These  were  the  unfortunate  circumstances  on  the  one  side 
but  on  the  other,  in  the  first  place,  the  law  was  clear,  that  tl 
citizens  could  not  assemble  and  go  armed  to  present  petitionf 
and  the  directory  of  the  department  insisted  that  the  la^ 
should  be  maintained ;  but  the  municipality  deserted  them,  at 
they  and  Potion  contented  themselves  with  an  expedient,  and 
was  this :  they  called  upon  the  battalions  of  the  national  gua] 
to  turn  out  and  join  in  this  procession.  The  citizens,  as  th< 
were  denominated  (that  is,  the  conspirators),  were  then  requin 
to  fall  in  under  their  colours,  and  the  whole  (thus  neutralizt 
and  made  orderly)  were  to  proceed  in  an  united  mass.  Aft 
this  disposition  of  things  and  disposal  of  difficulties,  Potion, 
seems,  could  see  no  further  inconveniences,  and  no  infring 
ment  of  the  law ;  and  the  project  of  the  conspirators  w 
rescued  from  its  difficulties.  The  Constitutionalists,  howevc 
appear  to  have  been  at  last  roused  firom  their  trance  of  careles 
ness  and  folly,  and  to  have  exerted  themselves  on  the  momii 
of  the  20th,  though  now  too  late. 

Great  debates  arose  in  the  Assembly,  when  these  armed  pe 
tioners  were  to  be  received.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Pi 
cureur  Syndic,  in  the  name  of  the  directory,  addressed  hims* 
to  the  Assembly,  reminding  them  that  the  law  forbade  all  arm 
assemblings  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  ;  tl 
to-day  armed  men  assemble  on  civic  motives,  but  that  to-morn 
the  ill-designing  may  assemble.  Yergniaud,  the  most  disti 
guished  orator  of  the  Gironde  party  and  of  the  Assembly,  < 
based  himself  so  far,  as  to  oppose  these  prudent  remon8tran< 
in  favour  of  the  law.  "  Why  should  we  wonder,**  he  sa 
''  that  a  collection  of  armed  men  should  request  admission  ii 
the  hall,  when  we  have  already  admitted  several  sectioi 
when  yesterday  we  received  a  battalion  ?    The  example  was 
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you  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  would  be  wronging  the 
citizens,  who  now  request  to  pay  their  homage  to  you,  to 
suppose  that  they  have  ill  designs.  It  is  said  that  they  intend 
to  present  an  address  to  the  king:  it  is  my  opinion,  that  they 
will  not  ask  to  be  admitted  to  him  in  arms,  but  that,  conform- 
ably to  the  law,  they  will  appear  before  him  without  arms,  and 
as  simple  petitioners.  But  if  the  king  is  thought  in  danger, 
you  ought  to  protect  him,  and  I  move  that  you  s^od  sixty  com- 
missioners to  the  palace.'' 

^<  Thus  Belial,  with  words  clothed  in  Beason's  garb, 
Coimselled  ignoble  Ease  and  peaceful  Sloth." 

**  Ease  and  sloth,"  when  the  question  was,  whether  the  mob 
was  to  rule  or  the  Assembly ;  whether  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  were,  or  were  not,  to  be  supported ;  whether 
the  king  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  assailed  by  an  insurrection,  and 
yeiy  probably  massacred  in  his  palace. 

You  wiU  easily  conceive  the  violence  of  the  debates  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other,  particularly  as  these  armed  petitioners 
approached,  and  were  at  last  collected  in  force  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  hall,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand.  Of  the  senti- 
ments of  these  petitioners  you  may  judge  from  a  few  sentences 
taken  from  their  address. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  nation,"  they  said,  "  whose  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  this  city,  we  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  people  are 
alert ;  that  they  are  equal  to  the  situation  of  things,  and  ready 
to  make  use  of  grand  means  to  avenge  the  majesty  of  the  out- 
raged nation.  Yigorous  means  are  authorized  by  the  second 
article  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man,  '  resistance  to 
oppression.' 

"  How  unfortunate,  however,  is  it  for  free  men,  who  have 
committed  all  their  powers  to  you,  to  see  themselves  reduced  to 
the  cruel  necessity  of  steeping  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  con- 
spirators! We  can  no  longer' deceive  ourselves;  the  plot  is 
discovered ;  the  hour  is  come ;  blood  shall  flow,  or  the  tree  of 
Uberty,  which  we  are  going  to  plant,  shall  flourish  in  peace." 

This  you  will  see  was  a  menace  suffioientiy  distinct  and  dread- 
ful. "  "We  complain,  gentiemen,  of  the  inaction  of  our  armies : 
we  require  of  you  to  find  out  the  cause ;  and  if  it  be  owing  to 
the  executive  power,  let  it  be  annihilated :  the  blood  of  patriots 
shaU.  not  be  shed  to  gratify  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  per- 
fidious palace  of  the  Tuileries.  What  then  can  stop  us  ?  If 
the  first  defenders  of  liberty  had  thus  temporized,  would  you 
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now  have  been  sitting  in  this  august  Areopagus  ?  Keflect  well 
upon  it :  nothing  can  stop  us ;  liberty  cannot  be  suspended.  If 
be,  the  executive  power,  does  not  act,  there  can  be  no  alterna- 
tive ;  it  must  be  suspended :  if,  through  respect,  we  maintain 
him  in  his  post,  it  is  on  condition  that  he  fill  it  constitutionally ;  if 
he  does  not,  he  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  the  French  nation. 
Are  the  people  to  be  forced  again  to  the  period  of  the  14th  of 
July ;  again  to  take  the  sword  of  justice  into  their  own  hands, 
to  avenge  at  a  single  blow  the  outraged  law,  and  to  punish  the 
guilty  and  pusillanimous  depositaries  of  that  very  law  ?  Legis- 
lators !  we  request  to  continue  armed  till  the  constitution  be 
enforced.'* 

Such  was  the  address  of  these  armed  petitioners.  That  the 
king  was  in  immediate  danger  was  very  evident.  The  harangue 
was  very  often  interrupted  by  the  plaudits  of  the  galleries,  and 
great  part  of  the  c6t^  gauche.  The  president  could  only  answer 
in  return,  "  that  the  Assembly  would  render  the  plots  of  con- 
spirators abortive :  that  they  would  consign  such  men  ix>  the 
laws,  because  the  laws  alone  were  empowered  to  avenge  the 
people,  and  because  it  was  only  in  them  and  by  them,  that  the 
people  could  find  that  constitution  and  that  liberty  which  they 
sought ;  that  they  called  upon  them  to  respect  the  law  and  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  this  in  the  name  of  the  country  and 
liberty." 

But  this  sort  of  admonition  and  request  was  now  too  late,  and 
at  best  but  a  feeble  measure ;  the  Assembly  had  been  too  long 
torpid,  and  culpably  so. 

You  are  now  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  insurrection. 
The  petitioners  and  the  citizens,  male  and  female,  in  the  first 
place,  filed  off  before  the  Assembly,  armed  with  pikes,  muskets, 
axes,  cutlasses,  spits,  knives,  bludgeons,  &c.  &c.  preceded  by  mu- 
sicians, playing  the  national  air  of  "  9a  ira;"  the  march  directed 
by  Santerre. 

The  detachments  of  the  national  guard,  that  by  their  inter- 
mixture were  to  have  rendered  everything,  according  to  Petion, 
orderly  and  secure,  were  of  course  lost  in  the  crowd  ;  and  this 
army  of  patriots  of  both  sexes  crossed  the  hall  dancing  and 
shouting,  "Vive  la  liberty!"  "Vivent  les  Sans-culottes !" 
"  Down  with  the  veto !"  The  symbols  which  they  held  aloft 
were  appropriate,  and  one  of  them,  a  calf's  heart,  inscribed 
with  the  words,  **the  heart  of  an  aristocrat,"  was  so  horrid,  as 
at  last,  on  the  representation  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  to  be  withdrawn ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared  at  the 
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Tuileiies.  These  are  among  the  facts  of  the  Eevolution,  and 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  and  they  are  lessons  alike,  though  in 
different  ways,  to  the  supporters  of  arbitrary  power  and  the 
loyers  of  freedom. 

Eyerything  had  remained  quiet  in  the  palace  till  about  three 
o'clock,  when  the  petitioners  were  seen  coming  out  of  the  hall 
and  joining  the  immense  populace,  who  were  waiting  for  them 
without.  They  were  observed  by  the  unfortunate  king  from 
the  window.  They  immediately  swarmed  over  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileiies  and  the  Square  of  the  Carousel,  and  moved  tumul- 
tuoosly  towards  the  doors  and  iron  gates  of  the  palace,  which 
the  king  had  ordered  to  be  locked ;  these  they  shook  with  vio- 
lence, calling  out  loudly  to  have  them  opened.  The  crowd  and 
the  vociferations  increased ;  and  while  a  municipal  officer  from 
without  was  endeavouring  to  reason  with  the  leaders  of  the  mob, 
and  apparently  with  some  success,  another  municipal  officer 
from  within,  ordered  the  iron  gate  to  be  opened  which  led  to  the 
terrace  in  the  garden,  and  the  multitude  rushed  impetuously 
into  the  palace,  making  it  echo  with  the  shouts  of  **  Yive  la 
nation !"     "  Vivent  les  Sans-culottes !" 

These  shouts  were  heard  in  the  Square  of  the  Carousel,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tuileiies,  and  were  repeated  by  thousands 
of  brigands,  who  immediately  forced  the  gate  of  the  royal  court, 
that  they  might  join  their  companions  whom  they  saw  masters 
of  the  palace. 

The  king  was  all  this  time  in  company  with  his  family, 
whom  he  was  comforting  and  encouraging  by  his  own  untrou- 
bled aspect,  while  he  turned  and  looked  patiently  at  the  storm 
that  was  now  seen  so  fiust  approachiag  :  he  had  long  expected 
it,  and  he  was  prepared  to  die.  Some  little  time  before,  he  had 
sunk  into  a  total  abandonment,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  existence, 
and  had  sat  motionless  and  silent  even  while  surrounded  by  his 
femily ;  for  ten  days  together  he  had  uttered  not  a  word,  except 
when  a  word  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  little  game  of  chance 
with  which  the  Princess  l^izabeth  endeavoured  to  amuse  him. 
Mortifications  and  disappointments  following  each  other  in  a 
succession  so  long  and  invariably  continued,  nothing  seemed  to 
prosper,  and  everything  appearing  out  of  his  control,— circum- 
stances like  these  at  last  had  produced  their  effect :  he  had  at 
last  been  brought  to  think,  that  for  him,  at  least,  there  was,  on 
the  whole,  no  rational  conclusion  but  despair ;  and  he  had  turned 
sickening  and  disgusted  alike  from  every  promise  of  hope,  and 
every  counsel  of  the  wise.    Those  may  blame  him  who  have 
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not  known  what  misfortune  is ;  what  it  is,  to  seem  wedded  to 
calamity ;  what  it  is,  to  be  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
■ome  malignant  planet,  that  marks  ub  out  from  our  fellow  mor- 
tals for  failure  and  for  ruin ;  what  it  is,  to  feel  how  little  comfort 
or  support  on  these  occasions  can  be  drawn,  after  the  event, 
from  reflecting  within  ourselves,  or  from  being  told  by  others, 
how  great  have  been  our  mistakes,  and  how  evident  our  want  of 
judgment. 

The  queen  was  not  unworthy  of  herself  during  this  particular 
period  of  gloom  and  torpor ;  she  exhibited  the  virtues  of  her 
sex,  and  was  a  faithful  helpmate  to  her  lost  and  desponding 
husband ;  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  she  knelt,  and  she  im*' 
plored ;  she  roused  him  by  describing  to  him  the  crisis  in  which 
they  were  placed,  the  importance  of  every  moment  that  was 
passing  by  them ;  she  terrifled  him  by  the  pictures  she  pre- 
sented to  his  imagination ;  she  melted  him  by  the  expression  of 
her  devotion  and  regard ;  she  remonstrated  with  him  on  what 
was  due  to  his  family  and  to  himself,  and  called  upon  him,  if  he 
was  to  perish,  to  perish  with  dignity  and  with  honour,  and  not 
to  remain  helpless  and  submissive,  without  sense  of  insult  or  of 
wrong,  till  he  was  strangled  or  cut  down  by  the  refuse  of  man- 
kind, and  his  children,  his  sister,  and  his  wife,  scattered  dead 
and  dying  around  him,  on  the  miserable  floor  of  their  apart- 
ment. Efforts  of  this  kind,  the  virtuous  efforts  of  his  queen  and 
fellow  sufferer,  could  not  be  without  their  effect  on  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch. 

The  representations  of  M*.  de  Gampan  may  be  readily  re- 
ceived. By  exertions  of  this  kind,  it  seems,  on  the  part  of  his 
queen,  he  was  extricated  from  his  lethargy,  and  restored  to  a 
sense  of  his  duties.  He  had  continued  to  oppose  his  veto  to  the 
two  decrees,  as  he  had  judged  it  right  to  do,  and  when  these 
armed  petitioners,  mixed  up  with  the  lowest  of  the  populace, 
from  which  they  were  not  to  be  distinguished,  were  now  seen 
breaking  in  upon  his  palace,  he  was  prepared  for  any  event,  and 
was  collected  and  serene.  Noise  was  heard  proceeding  frx>m  the 
doors  of  the  inside,  which  were  violently  attacked :  they  were 
beaten  in  by  hatchets  and  iron  crows. 

'^  Keep  the  queen  from  following  m^"  said  the  king  to  his 
attendants ;  and  he  advanced  to  meet  the  assailants,  fie  was 
now  separated  from  them  only  by  a  single  room,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment the  further  doors  were  broken  and  fell  in.  "  Open  those 
doors  before  me,"  said  the  king ;  and  in  rushed  men  of  horrid 
aspect,  with  pikes  in  their  hands.    At  this  instant  of  their 
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entrance,  the  king  appears  to  have  narrowly  escaped  from  more 
than  one  of  these  ruffians,  who  thrust  at  him,  but  the  pike  was 
turned  aside  by  the  attendants.  The  mob  was  met  boldly  by 
Aclogue,  one  of  the  few  citizens  of  Paris  who,  though  of  the 
faubourg  St.  M arceau,  had  been  touched  by  the  virtues  and 
misfortunes  of  his  royal  master.  ''  Citizens,''  said  this  intrepid 
man,  "  here  is  your  king ;  what  do  you  want  with  him  ?  Re- 
spect this  good  king."  "  Vive  le  Boi !"  was  the  answer  mecha- 
nically returned  by  these  brigands,  so  unexpectedly  checked  and 
resisted ;  ^'  Petition  and  address !"  was  roared  by  others ;  and 
the  king,  whose  chief  care  was  to  keep  these  furies  at  a  distance 
from  his  &mily,  advanced  further,  under  the  pretence  of  show- 
ing himself  in  a  larger  room,  and  receiving  there  the  petition  he 
was  told  of.  This  perilous,  but  on  the  whole,  wise  resolution, 
was  formed,  announced,  and  executed  at  the  same  instant. 
Time  was  gained,  and  something  was  done  and  doing,  while 
every  moment  was  a  question  of  life  or  death,  a  question  of 
assassination. 

The  king  then,  accompanied  by  the  virtuous  Aclogne,  the 
Mar^chal  de  Mouchy,  M.  D'HerviUy,  and  a  few  grenadiers  of 
the  national  guard,  with  great  difficulty,  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  got  to  the  middle  window  of  the  laige  apartment, 
and  availed  himself  of  a  chair,  which  was  placed  on  a  step 
within  the  recess,  and  which  thus  fortunately  raised  him  above 
the  multitude.  Aclogue  and  those  other  faithful  men,  gentle- 
men and  grenadiers,  who  were  ready  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
sovereign  in  this  hour  of  his  extremity,  placed  themselves  as  a 
rampart  between  him  and  the  multitude.  All  was  now  uncer- 
tainty, confusion,  and  terror;  but  the  mob  seemed  to  want 
leaders,  and  to  be  ignorant  what  they  were  to  do :  they  were 
ready  for  any  act  of  violence,  and  were  loud  in  their  execra- 
tions, but  appeared  without  any  fixed  plan  or  purpose ;  a  most 
happy  state  of  ignorance  and  irresolution  at  this  particular  and 
most  dangerous  moment  of  their  first  eruption. 

Incidents  now  occurred  which  were  honourable  to  the  royal 
party,  and  when  these  are  told,  as  they  are  by  Veber,  Fran- 
gois  Hue,  and  others,  history  seems'  to  have  nothing  more  to 
relate. 

The  ever-faithful  Princess  Elizabeth  made  her  way  to  her 
brother,  but  she  was  obliged  to  take  her  place  at  some  Httle  dis- 
tance, having  been  hurried  away  by  the  crowd  (what  a  scene 
does  this  suppose !)  into  the  recess  of  another  window*  ^  She 
was  mistaken  for  the  queen,  and  overwhelmed  with  execrations ; 
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iho06  around  her  were  naturally  stepping  forward  to  nndeceive 
her  aaaailanta ;  ''  T^o,  no/'  said  themBgnanimoos  prinoeaa^  **  tell 
them  not  my  name ;  let  them  take  me  for  the  queen." 

"  Ory,  *  Yire  la  nation!' "  said  some  of  the  banditti  to  the 
king,  adyancing  with  their  pikes  towards  the  window  where  he 
was  sitting;  "  cry,  '  Vive  la  nation !' "  "  Well,"  repUed  the 
king,  "  Yiye  la  nation !  the  nation  has  no  better  Mend  than  my- 
self." *'  No  veto,"  said  others ;  "  give  us  back  our  ministers. 
No  veto ;  sanction  the  two  decrees."  ''  This  is  not  a  time  for 
making  so^  a  demand,"  replied  the  king,  ''nor  the  way  in 
which  it  should  be  made."  No  answer  could  be  more  dignified, 
nor  more  honourable  to  the  king  in  every  respect.  *'  Put  on  this 
red  cap,"  said  one  of  the  brigands,  pushing  through  the  crowd  : 
the  king  assented,  and  quietiy  placed  it  on  his  head.  His  life 
was  often  in  the  most  immediate  danger,  but  he  seemed  to  dis- 
concert his  assassins,  and  to  be  his  own  protection,  by  the  tran- 
quil and  undaunted  look  which  he  continued  to  maintain.  The 
red  cap  remained  long  upon  his  head,  and  was  forgotten  by  the 
king,  till  it  was  observed  when  the  mob  had  retired.  It  was 
offensive  to  those  who  saw  it,  and  the  king  declared,  that  he 
remembered  the  incident  well,  and  that  he  was  quite  sure  that 
if  he  had  hesitated,  the  fellow  would  instantiy  have  plunged  the 
pike  into  his  body. 

About  the  moment  of  this  outrage,  a  soldier  of  the  national 
guard,  who  happened  to  be  near  lum,  could  not  but  remark  to 
him  the  terror  that  he  must  be  in.  ''  No,  no,"  said  the  king, 
'<I  am  in  no  terror ;  I  have  meant  well ;  I  have  no  fear.  Give  me 
your  hand :  here,"  said  he,  putting  the  soldier's  hand  upon  his 
heart,  ''  feel  here,  does  it  beat  as  if  I  was  afraid  ?"  The  king 
was  not  afraid ;  for  he  had  turned  away  from  eadh,  and  neither 
violence  nor  death  could  now  disturb  the  "  constant  mood  of  his 
calm  thoughts ;"  like  the  high  priest  in  the  beautiful  drama  of 
Bacine,  he  feared  God,  ''and  learing  God,  he  knewno  other  fear." 

It  appears  ^from  a  letter  of  Molouet  to  Mallet  du  Pan), 
that  he  had  written  the  day  before  to  his  confessor,  on  the  19th 
of  June.  "  Come  and  see  me,"  he  said,  "  never  had  I  such  need 
of  your  consolations ;  I  have  done  with  this  world  now,  it  is  to 
heaven  that  I  direct  my  regards :  great  calamities  are  announced 
for  to-morrow ;  I  shall  not  want  courage." 

Such  was  his  letter ;  and  he  did  not  want  courage  when  the 
season  of  his  trial  came.  The  calamities  gathered  round  him, 
the  tempeet  broke  upon  his  devoted  head,  as  he  had  been  told  to 
expect,  but  he  was  not  cast  down ;  "  the  rain  descended,  and  thd 
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floods  camey  and  tiie  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  honae,  and 
it  fell  noty  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.*' 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  king,  amid  the  press  and  medley  of 
an  insurrection  like  this,  escaped  with  life.  The  Marquis  de 
Perrieres  relates,  that  while  all  these  things  were  passing  in  the 
i^artments  of  the  palace,  the  leaders  were  felicitating  themselves, 
as  tiiey  stood  at  the  outside  in  the  garden  of  the  TuUeries,  on  the 
success  of  their  enterprise.  "  It  must  have  a  droll  effect,"  said 
Manuel,  the  procureur  of  the  commune,  with  a  brutal  laugh,  '*  it 
must  have  a  droll  effect,  that  red  bonnet  which  we  have  mounted 
on  the  head  of  the  king/'  **  How  fine,"  cried  the  painter  David, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  mob,  who  were  swarming  through  the 
win&ws  and  over  the  roofs,  and  making  their  way  into  the 
apartments,  ''howfine  a  sight  is  this,"  he  cried;  and  then  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands,  with  fiiry  in  his  gestures,  **  Tremble,  tremble, 
ye  tyrants !"  he  vociferated.  **  Well,  well,  they  are  going  on 
well,"  repeated  the  ferocious  Gorsas;  "  we  shall  see  heads  on 
pikes."  The  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  here  proceeds  even  to  say, 
that  there  was  an  Orleans  faction  in  the  gardens  that  expected 
every  moment  the  assassination  of  the  king ;  that  there  was  a 
felse  cry  to  that  effect, — **  Louis  XVI.  is  dead ;  long  live 
Philip !"  and  that  the  answer  from  the  garden  was,  "  It  is  over 
with  them,  then ;  throw  us  out  the  heads !  down  with  the  veto !" 
Certainly  there  were  many  during  this  dreadful  day  that  took 
the  chance,  and  would  have  been  well  pleased  if  in  some  way 
o£  other  the  king  had  been  put  to  death.  The  Girondists  wished 
to  have  him,  at  least,  dethroned  ;  and  whoever  contributed,  po- 
sitively or  negatively,  to  an  assembling  of  the  populace  like  this, 
with  an  intent  afterwards  to  let  loose  their  ignorant  and  brutal 
fury  upon  the  palace  and  person  of  their  sovereign,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  responsible  for  all  the  atrocities  that  did  or  might 
ensue.  It  is  very  awful  to  see  such  men  as  Yergniaud,  men  of 
eloquence  and  genius,  to  see  them  and  others  not  struck  back 
with  horror  at  the  very  idea  and  possibility  of  scenes  like  these. 

The  queen,  while  the  king  was  thus  exposed  to  the  capricious 
passions  of  the  multitude,  had  been  left  behind,  surrounded  by 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  embracing  her  children, 
and  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  remain  where  she  was.  M. 
d'Aubier  had  been  sent  to  her  by  the  Princess  EHzabeth  with 
secret  orders,  at  all  events  to  prevent  her  coming.  **  But  I  can- 
not stay  here,"  said  the  queen ;  **  it  is  my  duty  to  die  with  the 
king ;  to  prevent  me  thus  from  joining  him  is  to  cover  my  name 
with  infamy •"     "  But,  no,  madam,"  said  M.  d'Aubier,  "  if  the 

0  2 
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king  should  see  hiB  queen  in  the  midst  of  these  men  with  their 
pikes,  he  will  fly  to  her  assbtance,  and  he  will  perish."  The 
queen  shuddered :  the  moment  was  taken  advantage  of,  and 
every  representation  was  made  to  her,  and  every  appeal,  as  a 
mother,  who  was  to  he  responsihle  for  the  safety  of  her  children. 
The  faithful  attendant  on  &e  dauphin,  Francois  Hue,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  recount  the  exertions  he  made  to  place  the  queen  and 
hei  children  in  places  of  safety,  and  their  narrow  escape  from 
the  ruffians  who  were  roaming  about  the  palace,  and  who,  break- 
ing down  and  bursting  through  one  door  after  another,  were  on 
the  point  of  discovering  the  last  asylum  to  which  the  queen  had 
been  induced  to  retire. 

At  last,  it  should  seem,  that  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  king, 
M.  Bligny,  contrived  to  escape  from  the  apartments,  and  look^ 
about  for  some  assistance :  lliis  assistance  was  found  in  the  de- 
votion and  loyalty  of  the  battalions  of  the  Filles  St  Thomas, 
conducted  by  M.  Boscary  de  Yilleplaine. 

The  grenadiers  appeared  in  some  force,  got  possession  of  the 
council  chamber,  and  were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  mul- 
titude. The  queen  was  violently  called  for :  with  her  children 
in  her  hands  she  appeared,  surrounded  by  the  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, who  had  never  lefb  her.  A  laige  council  table  was 
pushed  forward,  behind  which  she  was  placed,  and  the  grena- 
diers were  ranged  at  each  side ;  and  whilst  sitting  within  this 
eort  of  barrier,  she  saw  defile  before  her  the  populace,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  leader  Santerre.  ^'  Princess,"  said  Santerre, 
shaking  the  table  with  violence,  *'  they  deceive  you ;  the  people 
have  no  wish  to  shorten  your  days ;  I  promise  you  this  in  their 
name."  **  It  is  not  from  such  as  you,*'  said  the  queen,  *'  that 
I  judge  of  the  Prench  people ;  it  is  from  brave  men  like  these," 
she  cried,  pointing  to  the  grenadiers,  who  were  ranged  beside 
her.  The  compliment  was  deeply  felt,  and  certainly  had  been 
well  deserved. 

But  she  had  to  allow  the  red  cap,  for  the  satisfaction  of  tbe 
mob,  first  to  approach  her  own  head,  and  then  to  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  daupbin. 

It  appears,  too,  that  some  little  time  before  this  sort  of  assist- 
ance was  brought  to  the  queen,  the  minister  of  war,  M.  Dela- 
Mre,  seeing  the  extreme  peril  of  the  king,  sitting  as  he  did,  in 
the  window,  with  a  few  attendants  between  him  and  the  mob, 
and  the  red  cap  on  his  head,  had  contrived  to  descend  one  of  the 
staircases,  and  persuade  about  twenty  grenadiers  to  return  with 
him  to  the  succour  of  their  sovereign.    It  was  with  great  diffi* 
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enlty  they  made  their  way  through  the  crowd ;  but  they  did  so, 
and  were  of  great  assistance  while  the  mob  was,  if  possible,  to  be 
kept  oS,  during  the  sort  of  loitering  and  endless  procession  that 
they  made  for  nearly  four  hours  through  the  apartments.  Some 
aid,  too,  however  late,  was  procured  from  the  Assembly. 

When  their  armed  petitioners  had  left  the  hall  in  tiie  moan- 
ing, an  adjournment  had  taken  place ;  but  as  the  situation  of 
the  king  had  become  known  every  where  in  Paris,  the  Assembly 
had,  at  five  o'clock,  resumed  its  sittings,  and  though  remaining 
in  the  most  disgraceM  and  culpable  indifference,  the  members 
of  it  were  at  least  at  their  post.  They  were  actually,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  all  that  they  knew  was  passing  at  the  Tuileries,  oc- 
cupying themselves  with  a  report  from  the  committee  of  the 
finances,  when  M.  Beaucarm  interrupted  the  reading  of  it,  declar- 
ing aloud,  that  thelifeof  the  king  was  in  danger,  and  that  the  whole 
Airaembly  must  instantly  go  in  a  body  to  his  assistance.  **  Bah ! 
bah !"  wasallthereplyfromonesideof  theAssembly.  **  Theking," 
said  M.  Thurot,  "  can  be  in  no  danger  in  the  midst  of  his  people : 
I  do  not,  however,  oppose  the  motion."  "  People !"  replied  M. 
Beugnot,  ^'  it  is  not  people,  it  is  brigands  he  is  in  the  midst  of." 
The  deputation  was  then  voted.  M.  Dumas,  with  a  few  others 
of  the  constitutional  party,  now  arrived  from  the  Tuileries,  and 
he  made  his  appeal  to  the  Assembly  in  the  warmest  terms.  M. 
Charlier  denied  the  danger  of  the  king ;  "  He  can  be  in  none." 
"  He  is,  I  tell  you,"  said  Dumas ;  "  tiie  king,  I  tell  you,  is  sur- 
rounded by  men,  fiirious,  lawless,  and  not  sane ;  he  is  assailed 
and  menaced,  degraded  by  the  symbol  of  a  &ction ;  he  has  the 
red  cap  upon  his  head."  "  The  cap  of  liberty  can  be  no  degra- 
dation to  him,"  rejoined  many  of  the  deputies.  But  Dumas, 
and  his  friend  Jarcourt,  and  Dumoulard,  were  not  thus  to  be  put 
down ;  and  notwithstajiding  the  murmurs  of  the  tribunes,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Orleanists,  they  obtained  an  order,  not  only 
that  a  deputation  of  twenty-four  members  should  be  sent  to  the 
palace,  but  that  this  deputation  should  be  renewed  every  half- 
hour.  The  king  was  thus  probably  saved  from  destruction. 
Santerre  is  said  by  the  Marquis  de  Perrieres  to  have  cried  out, 
when  he  saw  the  first  deputation  enter,  "  We  have  missed  our 
blow,  but  we  must  be  here  again."  And  one  of  the  deputies 
(the  marquis  adds),  seeing  men  of  ferocious  aspect  pressing  for- 
ward upon  the  king,  threw  himself  before  them,  crying  aloud, 
that  they  should  not  reach  the  king  without  passing  over  his 
dead  body.  Of  these  deputations,  part  remained  with  the  king, 
and  part  ranged  themselves  around  the  queen. 
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Potion,  whose  condnct  from  the  first  was  as  vnfeeling  and  as 
unworthy  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  city  as  it  could  pos- 
sibly be,  seems,  during  the  peril  of  the  king,  to  have  deft^^red 
his  visit  to  the  Tuileries  as  long  as  decency  could  possiUy  admit. 
He  at  length  appeared :  the  crowd  opened  to  let  him  pass ;  he 
mounted  on  a  chair ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  very  prudent  for 
a  speaker  to  censure  a  mob,  whom  he  means  at  the  time  to  in- 
fluence to  better  purposes,  and  though  they  must  be  flattered,  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  speaker,  when  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  manner  :< — "  Friends  and  bro- 
thers !  you  have  shown  me  every  confldence  and  kindness;  give 
not  the  ill-disposed  an  opportunity  to  put  an  un&vourable  inter- 
pretation on  ^8  memorable  day :  you  have  commenced  it  with 
dignity  and  wisdom ;  terminate  it  in  Hke  manner ;  and  for  this 
purpose  let  us  retire.    I  now  set  you  the  eicample  which  I  hope 
you  will  foUow.''    No  disciplined  army  could  have  been  more 
obedient  to  the  orders  of  their  general. 

They  filed  off  immediately  in  a  maimer  sufficiency  composed. 
The  emblems  and  inscriptions,  however,  of  their  banners  were 
but  too  ominous  and  repulsive.  "  The  sanction  or  death,''  was 
one ;  '*  Tremble,  tyrant,  thy  hour  is  come,"  was  another ; 
"  Eecall  of  the  patriotic  ministers,"  was  a  third.  At  the  end 
of  a  pike  was  a  bloody  heart,  with  the  words,  **  Heart  of  tyrants 
and  aristocrats :"  a  piece  of  wood  was  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
gallows,  frcmi  which  was  seen  suspended  a  female  form,  the 
words,  "  Beware  the  Lanteme :"  a  guillotine  was  carried  along, 
the  words,  **  The  justice  of  the  nation  for  tyrants ;  Down  with 
the  Veto  and  his  wife :"  and  at  intervals  were  observed  men 
that  appeared  to  act  as  officers  to  this  disorderly  band. 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  insurrection,  and  I  mention 
them  as  descriptive  of  insurrections  and  of  the  times ;  yet  some 
there  were,  in  addition  to  the  generous  and  gallant  men  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  even  amid  this  frightM  assemblage  (it  is 
some  comfort  to  be  told),  not  insensible  to  the  spectacle  before 
them ;  some  there  were,  who  were  melted  into  t€»rs  at  the  sight 
of  the  queen  and  her  children,  thus  fallen  from  their  high 
estate ;  and  they  addressed  to  her  the  sentiments  of  thdu*  homage, 
intermingled  with  the  wannest  wishes  for  h^  ha^^inesa*  The 
demeanour  of  the  queen  was  all  this  time  affable  to  the  popu- 
lace, and  courteous,  nor  did  the  scene  before  her  appear  to  dis- 
turb her.  Such  was  the  power  of  self-control,  and  such  the 
success  with  which  she  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  superiority 
of  her  high  birth,  and  the  tranquillity  of  an  elevated  mind.    At 
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length  her  internal  anxieties  and  a^nies  were  destiaed  to  be 
comparatiyely  at  an  end^  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  run- 
ning to  her,  to  say  that  all  was  now  well ;  that  the  king  was 
safe ;  that  he  was  sxirrounded  by  the  national  guard,  who  would 
answer  for  his  life  and  person.  Soon  after,  the  king  was  brought 
to  her  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  deputations  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  natignal  guard ;  and  though  exhausted  with  heat  and 
.fatigoe,  he  was  at  last  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
What  a  contrast,  what  a  happiness  must  it  now  have  been  to 
mingle  together  their  embracings  and  thanksgivings,  after  five 
such  lengtiiened  hours  of  disgust,  uncertainty,  and  terror;  after 
the  overpowering  tumult  and  confusion  of  a  brutal  crowd  like 
thisy  wWx  their  cries  of  insult  and  of  menace;  their  pikes  and 
symbols  of  revolutionazy  fury ;  at  length  to  feel  around  them 
stillness,  vacancy,  repose ;  to  see  no  objects  but  those  that  were 
dear  to  them,  and  to  hear  no  sounds  but  those  of  mutual  con- 
gratulation and  love. 


LECTURE   XXVIir. 

AFTEE  TWENTIETH  OP  JITNE. 

Os  the  2l8t  of  June,  Bertrand  de  Moleville  had  a  conference 
with  the  king,  ''  To  my  congratulations,"  says  he,  ''  on  his 
having  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  preceding  dayi  his  majesty 
answered,  '  My  uneasiness  was  entirely  on  account  of  the 
queen  and  mv  sister;  for  myself  I  had  no  solicitude*'  *  But  it 
seems  to  me,'  said  I,  *  that  it  was  chiefly  against  your  majesty 
that  the  insurrection  was  directed.*  '  I  know  it  very  well,' 
answered  he ; '  I  saw  that  their  intention  was  to  assassinate  me, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  why  they  did  not  do  it ;  but  I  shall  not 
escape  them  another  day,  so  that  I  am  not  the  more  fortunate ; 
it  is  much  the  same  whether  I  am  naurdered  two.  months  sooner 
or  later/  '  )Cy  God  I'  cried  I,  '  does  your  majesty  then  resdly 
believe  that  you  will  be  assassinated  ?' 

"  '  lajfi  cQnyinced  of  it,'  replied  he,  '  I  haye  long  expected 
it,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  Bo  you  thLik  I  fear 
death?'  '  Ko,  certainly;  but  I  wish  to  see  your  majesty  less 
convinced  that  you  are  near  it,  and  more  disposed  to  adopt  the 
vigorous  measures  from  which  alone  you  pan  expect  safety.' 

"  *  There  may  be  a  possibility  of  my  escaping,'  said  the  king, 
'  but  still  there  are  many  chances  against  it,  and  I  am  not  lucky. 
J  might  risk  another  atteippt^  if  I  were  alone  !    Oh^  if  my  wife 
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and  diildren  were  not  with  me,  it  would  soon  appear  that  I  an 
not  80  weak  as  is  imagined ;  but  what  wonld  become  of  them  ii 
the  measures  you  allude  to  should  fail  P 

'*  *  But  if  your  majesty  should  be  assassinated,  do  you  think 
that  your  &mily  would  be  in  greater  safety?*     *  Yes,  I  think 
they  would ;  I  hope  so  at  least ;  and  if  it  i&ould  be  otherwise, 
I  could  not  be  reproached  with  being  the  cause.    But  what  do 
YOU  think  I  can  do  ?'     'I  think,'  answered  I,  '  that  your  ma- 
jesty could  now  get  out  of  Paris  with  less  difficulty  than  ever ; 
because  the  events  of  yesterday  have  made  it  too  clear  that  your 
life  is  not  in  safety  in  the  capital/     '  Oh,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
escape  a  second  time ;  I  suffered  too  much  on  the  last  occasion.' 
'  I  am  of  your  majesty's  opinion,'  replied  I,  '  that  you  ought 
not  to  think  of  escaping  secretly  at  present ;  but  the  general  in- 
dignation which  is  ndsed  by  the  events  of  yesterday,  offers  in 
my  mind  a  very  &vourable  opportunity  for  your  leaving  Paris 
openly,  and  without  opposition,  not  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens,  but  even  with  their  approbatioD. 
I  beg  that  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  to  take  the  measure 
into  consideration,  and  afterwards  to  submit  my  ideas  to  you, 
respecting  the  mode  of  executing  it/      *  You  may  do  so/ 
replied  the  king,  '  but  you  will  find  it  more  difficult  than  you 
imagine/  " 

The  king  was  but  too  reasonable  in  his  apprehensions, 
though*  the  minister  was  equally  reasonable  in  supposing  the 
general  indignation  that  these  outrages  could  not  but  excite. 

The  events  of  the  20th  of  June  had  certamly  product  a 
great  sensation  in  Paris,  and  through  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Prance.  Some  years  before,  there  were  those  (and  men  of  rank 
and  consideration  in  the  state)  who  held  that  a  king  of  Prance 
derived  his  power  from  God  only,  and  his  sword.  But  now,  it 
appeared  that  a  king  of  Prance  found  not  even  in  his  palace  the 
common  asylum  and  protection  which  are  afforded  by  his  own 
house  to  the  meanest  individual.  Doors  had  been  broken  open, 
the  privacy  of  apartments  had  been  violated,  the  royal  family 
insulted,  the  king's  life  menaced,  more  than  once  endangered ; 
armed  men  were  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  king's  palace 
for  some  hours ;  these  had  been  the  melancholy  facts :  Prench- 
men  appeared  no  longer  to  retain  their  nature;  even  society 
itself  seemed  at  once  dissolved,  if  measures  of  state  (and  this 
was  to  make  the  best  of  the  case)  were  to  be  carried  by  outrages 
like  these.  Sentiments  of  this  kind  could  not  but  be  enter* 
tidned  by  thinking  and  good  men  of  every  description ;  and  tiie 
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king  had  exhibited  Tirtaes,  well  fitted  not  only  to  attract  the 
affection  and  respect  of  his  subjectSy  but  such  as  the  yiolent 
party  had  not  at  all  expected.  The  moderation  he  had  often 
displayed  seemed  now  not  necessarily  to  have  arisen  from  weak- 
nesSy  but  rather  perhaps  from  reflection ;  and  both  his  firiends 
and  enemies  could  perceive  that  he  wanted  not  presence  of  mind 
in  moments  of  danger,  nor  fortitude  in  the  hour  of  trial.  To 
the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  the  issue  of  this  lawless  enterprise 
had  been  a  complete  failure :  neither  had  the  king  perished, 
nor  had  he  been  terrified  into  a  recall  of  the  three  ministers,  or 
an  assent  to  the  two  decrees.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  a  new 
crisLB  appeared  to  have  taken  place,  and  there  seemed  an  oppor" 
tunity  afforded  of  some  effort  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  mo« 
narchical  part  of  the  constitution,  now,  while  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  all  men  were  so  strongly  excited  in  its  favour,  and 
while  its  enemies  were  checked  by  deleat,  and  covered  with 
shame  and  disgrace.  ' 

We  will  slightly,  therefore,  allude  to  the  main  &ctB  that  now 
occurred.  Immediately  after  the  day  of  the  insurrection,  the 
king  sent  a  message  to  the  Assembly,  which,  considering  how 
culpable  had  been  their  conduct,  was  very  dignified  and  judi- 
cious ;  *'  that  France  would  hear  of  the  events  of  the  20th  with 
astonishment  and  sorrow ;  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  zeal 
which  the  National  Assembly  had  testified  to  him  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  that  he  left  it  to  their  prudence  to  discover  the  causes  of 
those  events,  and  take  the  measures  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  constitution ;  that  as  to  himself,  nothing  should  prevent  his 
acting  at  all  times  according  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  constitution  which  he  had  accepted,  and  the  true  interests 
of  the  French  nation."  This  was  followed  by  a  proclamation 
of  the  same  proper  and  digmfied  cast,  addressed  to  the  French 
people.  The  outrages  committed  were  shortly  stated ;  and  the 
king  then  observed,  ''that  violence,  to  whatever  excess  it  might 
be  carried,  should  never  force  from  him  a  consent  to  anythLig 
he  should  judge  injurious  to  the  public  interest ;  that  if  they 
who  wished  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  had  need  of  one  crime 
more,  they  might  commit  it,  but  that  in  the  present  critictd 
situation  of  that  monarchy,  the  king  would  to  the  last  moment 
set  all  the  constituted  authorities  an  example  of  that  courage 
and  firmness  which  alone  could  save  the  empire/' 

These  addresses  of  the  king,  and  the  insults  he  had  been  ex* 
posed  to,  were  not  without  their  effect.  Eesolutions  appeared 
iiom  different  Assemblies  in  the  provinces,  replete  with  .testi- 
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monies  of  zeal^  respect,  and  deyotian,  of  admiiation  of  bis  con- 
duct, and  indignation  against  the  authors  and  instigators  of  the 
outrages  he  had  endured.  ''The  king  shall  be  presented,'^ 
says  the  resolution  of  ihe  directory  of  the  department  of  the 
Bomme,  ''  with  the  thanks  of  this  department  for  the  firmness 
which  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  the  seditious  mob  of  the 
20th :  for  having  suppported  the  dignity  of  the  nation  hy  re- 
fusing, at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  yield  to  the  threats  of  a  cro^vrd 
of  unknown  persons  unlawfully  armed;  and  for.  haying  un- 
dauntedly made  use  of  the  right  given  him  by  the  constitution/' 
The  assistance  of  their  national  guards,  of  the  two  hundred  hat- 
taliims  of  their  department,  was  tiien  offered,  if  the  national 
guard  of  Paris  was  found  insufficient  to  insure  the  life  of  the 
king  and  the  liberty  of  the  legislative  body. 

The  minister  of  the  interior,  Fender  de  Monciel,  was  Ytxj  in- 
defatigable in  the  service  of  his  master.  All  the  petitions  and 
resolutions  that  appeared  were  immediately  printed  and  cir- 
culated. The  leading  men  in  Lyons,  Bouen,  and  other  capital 
towns  and  cities,  sent  petitions  individually  subscribed ;  and  a 
similar  petition,  called  the  Petition  of  the  Twenty  Thousand, 
was  got  up  in  Paris.  The  number  of  signatures  was  not  so 
great,  but  it  was  openly  and  freely  signed,  after  having  heen 
left  at  the  houses  of  the  different  notaries  by  those  who  might 
be  considered  as  the  bourgeois,  as  the  most  respectable  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  ''The  National  Assembly  were  re- 
quired to  display  all  the  energy  of  their  zeal,  to  wash  away  from 
the  nation  the  foul  stain  that  it  had  incurred  from  the  outrages 
that  had  been  committed;  that  these  outrages  had  been  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  all  the  established  authori- 
ties  of  the  constitution,  and  tiie  constitution  itsdf.  The  As- 
sembly were  called  upon  to  oppose  some  invincible  barrier  against 
all  machinations  of  the  kind." 

On  the  whole,  the  general  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  king 
and  of  the  constitution,  and  in  reprobation  of  the  atrocious  be- 
haviour of  the  violent  party,  were  very  distinct  and  very  gene- 
ral. Sisty-nine  out  of  eighty-three  departments  are  stated  to 
have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  king,  as  well  as  several 
large  cities  and  towns,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

But  the  violent  party  consisted  of  men  not  easily  to  be  either 
daunted  or  overpowered.  They  soon  recovered  from  the  first 
effects  of  their  fiulure  on  the  20th ;  they  were  soon  heard  in  the 
Assembly,  as  loud  and  determined  as  befi)re,a8  hostile  to  the 
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king,  and  as  fierce  in  the  expression  of  any  sentiment  of  a  re- 
publican nature.  Many  addresses  of  this  kind  were  sent  to 
them^  and  were  received  with  the  wannest  applause.  Accom- 
modation in  their  galleries  and  the  most  grat^^  acclamations 
were  ready  for  erery  one  that  appeared  from  the  provinces^  or 
the  sections  of  Paris,  in  their  fevour.  Hardy  spirits  were  not 
wanting,  both  within  and  without  the  capital,  even  to  outdo 
them  in  the  display  oi  republican  sentiments  and  expressions  of 
menace  and  hostility  to  their  fallen  sovereign.  A  second  attempt 
on  the  Tuilleries  seems  to  have  been  in  contemplation  almost 
inmiediately  after  the  outrage  of  the  20tii,  but  to  have  been 
stifled  by  Potion,  probably  on  prudential  motives,  lest  a  second 
failure  should  be  incurred;  and  in  the  MS.  on  the  table  you  will 
see  that  M.  Malouet  writes  to  his  friend,  M.  Mallet  du  Pan,  on 
the  27th  of  June,  in  the  following  manner : — 

**  The  scene  of  Mondiay,  ^e  25th  of  June,  has  been  almost  as 
audacious  as  that  of  the  201^.  People  have  come  to  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly;  « You  are  looking,'  they  cried,  '  for  the  autibors 
of  the  20th:  here  we  are:  we,  we  were  the  authors;'  aiid  they 
have  immediately  received  the  hcmours  of  the  sitting.  I  was  at 
the  Tuilleries :  eveiy  thing  was  prepared  to  defend  it,  some- 
what better  than  on  the  20th ;  but  on  the  cannons  in  the  court 
was  mounted  the  red  bonnet.  Yon  see  here  the  spirit  of  a  large 
port  of  the  citizens,  not  merely  the  Sans-culottes.  The  right  side 
of  this  Assembly  is  treated  just  as  was  the  right  side  of  the  last ; 
that  is,  considered  as  made  up  of  scoundrels  and  aristocrats. 
They  can  no  longer  speak  without  being  hooted.  Jaucourt  (La 
Fayette's  g^eat  Mend)  has  been  well  nigh  assassinated. 

«  What  is  one  to  suppose  from  all  this,"  continues  Malouet, 
"  what,  but  that  not  only  among  the  factions,  but  through  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people,  wherever  found,  such  a  revolutionary 
spirit  prevails,  that  even  those  who  are  not  Bepublicans  will 
radier  choose  to  unite  themselves  to  those  who  are,  than  to  anv 
whom  they  suppose  only  moderately  attached  to  the  constitution.^' 

8ndh  were  the  views  of  Makmet.  In  this  situation  of  tilings 
intelligence  was  brought  that  Ihe  aimy  had  broken  out  into  the 
most  violent  indignation  at  the  account  they  had  received  of  the 
oocuirences  of  the  20th  of  June ;  that  several  corps  had  been 
very  eager  to  mandi  to  Paris,  to  chastise  the  brigands ;  and  that 
M.  La  Fayette  had  been  able  to  prevent  them  only  by  und^r« 
taking  to  come  himself  and  express  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  to 
that  Assembly.  And  so,  indeed,  the  fact  turned  out  to  be,  for 
in  the  momidg  itf  tiie  2ath  La  Fayette  appeared  in  Paris,  de- 
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daring  that  snch  was  the  caae,  and  such  the  object  of  hi 
mission. 

Now  here  was  evidently  a  great  crisLs  in  the  history  of  thi 
BeTolution.  A  great  effort  was  now  possible  in  fayoor  of  th< 
oonstitution*  La  Fayette  had  long  been  the  idol  of  the  nationa 
guard  at  Paris  and  of  the  Constitutionalists  there  and  all  ovei 
the  kingdom.  These  were  still  the  predominant  party,  as  fai 
as  numbers  went,  even  in  the  Assembly.  The  question  then 
was,  Are  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  now  to  be  put  down  oi 
not?  ''The  king/' says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  ''on  being  in- 
formed of  the  object  of  La  Fayette's  journey,  conoeiyed  at  first 
the  greatest  expectations  from  it."  Certainly  it  was  possible 
that  some  great  turn  might  have  been  given  at  this  moment  to 
the  Eevolution,  and  men  at  the  time  were  overpowered  with 
anxiety,  while  unable  to  conjecture  what  the  event  might  be. 

It  is  now  that  we  again  have  to  deplore  the  want  of  memoirs 
from  La  Fayette.  To  have  put  down  the  Girondists  and  Jaco- 
bins at  this  particular  moment  was  a  great  object  to  a  virtuous 
and  patriotic  man  like  himself,  but  was  an  enterprise  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  and  was  not  to  be  attempted  without  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  success.  Eevolutions  in  favour  of  liberty  have 
so  genereJly  ended  in  the  domination  of  some  military  chief,  that 
there  was  every  presumption  against  any  interference  of  kU. 
He  was  at  tibe  moment  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  state, 
had  been  long  their  idol,  and  was  employed  at  the  time  in  his 
proper  office  of  beating  back  the  invaders  of  his  country.  He 
had  been  already  foiled  in  one  attempt  to  influence  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  and  to  control  the  violent  party.  The  word 
"  Cromwell"  had  been  already  pronounced  by  a  very  distin- 
guished member  there;  "dictator"  and  ''traitor"  were  the 
terms  applied  in  the  clubs  and  streets  of  Paris.  Even  as  a  Mend 
to  liberty,  it  behoved  him  to  come  to  some  distinct  understanding 
with  the  court,  to  ascertain  what  their  views  were ;  whether  he 
and  his  army  or  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Prussians  were 
to  be  preferred,  whether  the  constitution,  or  an  entire  counter- 
revolution. He  had  as  yet  experienced  no  fiftvour ;  and  the 
very  fiiry  and  violence  of  the  republican  party,  which  he  him- 
self abhorred,  could  not  but  have  rendered  the  court,  as  he  must 
have  been  well  aware,  more  disposed  than  ever  to  turn  to  the 
allied  powers,  and  to  hate  the  constitution  and  himself,  and 
every  person  and  thing  that  could  be  associated  with  the  very 
name  of  liberty. 

Beflections  of  this  kind  must  have  necessarily  occurred  to 
La  l^ayette,  but  he  had  no  time,  or  he  must  have  thought  it  not 
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in  his  power,  to  attend  to  them.  We  hear  nothing  of  them. 
Alone,  and  depending,  it  mnst  be  supposed,  on  his  influence 
with  the  national  gnud  and  people  of  Paris,  and  his  own  Mends 
and  the  friends  of  the  constitution  in  the  Assembly  and  out,  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  he  appeared  there  alone,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  army,  and,  as  no  doubt,  he  very  sincerely  beLieved, 
of  the  liberties  and  best  interests  of  Prance. 

In  spite  of  all  the  denunciations  that  every  dayliad  been  made 
against  him,  since  his  letter  to  the  Assembly,  he  still  retained 
popularity  enough  to  determine  the  applauses  in  his  favour,  and 
to  reduce  his  enemies  to  silence.  Scarcely  had  he  appeared, 
when  the  tribunes  that  afterwards  hooted  down  every  one  who 
spoke  in  his  defence,  resounded  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ac- 
damations. 

**  My  presence  here,"  said  he,  *'  does  not  at  all  compromise 
the  safety  of  our  armies.  The  outrages  committed  at  the 
palace  on  the  20th  have  excited  the  alarm  of  all  good  citizens. 
I  have  received  addresses  from  the  different  corps  of  my  army, 
officers,  subalterns,  and  soldiers,  who,  on  this  occasion,  are  one 
man :  all  have  in  their  addresses  expressed  their  detestation  of 
the  factions. 

"  I  have  engaged  to  them  to  convey  to  you  the  sentiment 
common  to  all ;  a  sentiment  I  cannot  but  approve.  Already  do 
they  ask,  whether  it  is  liberty  that  they  are  defending.  It  is 
high  time  to  guarantee  the  constitution  from  all  attacks,  as  well 
as  the  freedom  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  king ;  their  inde- 
pendence, and  their  dignity.  I  supplicate  the  Assembly  to 
order  the  authors  and  instigators  of  the  20th  of  June  to  be  pro- 
secuted as  men  guilty  of  high  treason ;  to  destroy  a  party,  whose 
public  debates  leave  no  doubt  of  their  evil  intentions.  I  sup- 
plicate the  Assembly  also,  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of 
all  honourable  men,  to  take  proper  measures  to  make  the  con- 
stituted Assemblies  respected,  and  to  keep  the  armies  assured 
that  no  injury  shall  happen  to  the  constitution  from  within, 
while  they  are  shedding  tibeir  blood  in  defence  of  it  against  the 
enemies  from  without/' 

Such  was  the  spirited  and  manly  address  of  La  Fayette. 
The  spectators  continued  to  applaud  with  enthusiasm.  One 
part  of  the  Assembly  applauded  also ;  silence  was  observed  by 
the  other :  and  it  was  Gaudet  (the  Girondist)  who  at  last  arose, 
to  turn,  if  possible,  the  current  of  public  opinion,  which  was 
thus  running  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  general. 

"  When  the  arrival  of  M.  La  Fayette,"  said  he,  "  was  an- 
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nonneed  to  me,  how  agreeable  were  all.  my  fint  refleotioBB !  Ou 
enemies  then,  I  thon^t  to  myself,  have  dieappeared ;  the  Aus 
trians  are  yanqaiahed.  Bat  this  illusion  has  been  of  i^ort  dura 
tion :  our  enemies  are  still  the  same ;  no  change  has  taken  plao 
in  our  situation  without ;  and  yet  M.  La  Fayette  is  in  Paris 
What  motiYes  can  have  been  strong  enough  to  briiig  him  here  i 
Our  intestine  disorders  1  He  fears  then  that  the  National  As 
semblyhas  not  the  power  to  repress  them.  He  constitutef 
himself  the  organ  of  his  army  and  of  honourable  men.  And 
these  honourable  men,  whence  are  they  }  And  this  army,  hoiiv 
is  it  that  it  has  been  deliberating  ?  I  do  not  now  examine, 
whether  he  who  now  accuses  us  of  seeing  in  the  wishes  of  the 
brigands  who  surround  us,  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation, 
may  not  himself,  in  the  wishes  of  the  Etat  Major,  by  which  he 
is  himself  surrounded,  see  the  wishes  of  the  whole  ttmy.  I  do 
not  examine  this  point,  but  I  say  this,  that  he  himself  forgets 
the  constitution,  when  he  makes  himself  the  oigan  of  honour- 
able men,  who  have  given  him  no  mission  of  the  kind ;  and 
that  he  violates  the  constitution  if  he  has  quitted  his  poet 
without  leave  from  the  ministers.  I  demand,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  minister  of  war  should  be  interrogated  to 
know,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  given  this  leave,  and  that 
our  extraordinary  commission  of  the  12th  should  to-morrow 
make  a  report  on  the  danger  of  allowing  to  generals  the  right 
of  petitioning." 

This  able  attack  made  on  La  Fayette,  and  in  his  presence, 
was  followed  by  the  most  lively  sensation.  Gaudet  was  ap- 
plauded in  the  loudest  manner  by  his  own  side  of  the  assembly, 
and  in  the  tribunes.  The  most  violent  agitation  ensued ;  but  it 
was  at  this  moment  that  Bamond,  the  former  secretary  and  inti- 
mate  friend  of  La  Fayette,  was  not  forgetful  of  the  duty  which 
on  every  account  he  owed  him.  "  Such,"  said  he,  "  are  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  situation,  so  great  are  now  the 
dangers  of  liberty,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  most 
are  to  be  dreaded,  our  enemies  without,  or  our  enemies  within. 
In  a  crisis  like  tfaas,  it  is  not  every  one  who  will  express  himself 
with  the  same  courage.  It  is  quite  necessary,  that  the  same 
voice  which  France  has  been  so  accustomed  to  recognise  in  her 
moments  of  difficulty,  should  now  be  heard  once  more.  M.  La 
Fayette  then  denounces  to  you  the  real  enemies  of  the  public  weal. 
Faithful  to  the  law,  he  has  stayed  the  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  his  army,  an  army  that,  though  ready  to  sacrifice  itself  for 
the  constitution,  can  sacrifice  itself  for  no  other  object  bat  the 
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oonstitation ;  and  he  comes  lumself  to  annonnoe  their  sentiments 
and  his  own,  and  to  avow  a  letter,  on  the  authenticity  of  which 
there  are  those  who  have  affected  to  throw  doubts.  The  life  of 
M.  La  Fayette  has  been  only  one  continued  series  of  combats 
with  tyrannies  of  eveiy  description*  To  the  Bevolution  he  has 
deToted  his  life  and  his  very  existence.  You  who  murmur,  do 
you  render  the  same  services  to  your  country,  and  you  will  then 
have  the  same  right  that  he  has  to  be  heard."  Eamond,  after 
this  timely  and  dkilfiil  address,  demanded  that  the  petition  of 
the  genend  should  be  referred  to  the  committee,  who  might 
chaise  itself  with  finding  the  proper  remedies  for  the  disor- 
ganization  which  had  been  denounced  both  in  the  letter  and  in 
^e  x)etition, 

liie  Assembly  was  now  divided  into  its  two  great  parties^ 
the  Peuillans  and  their  opponents,  and  both  were  highly  ex* 
cited.  One  clamoured  for  the  motion  of  Gaudet,  the  other  for 
that  of  Bamond.  The  appel  nominal  was  called  for,  probably 
that  the  violent  party  might  mark  out  their  opponents  for  the 
assaults  of  the  populace;  and  in  the  result  the  motion  was 
carried  in  favour  of  La  Fayette  by  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four,  about  three  to  two.  With 
this  decision  in  his  favour,  and  at  the  same  time  with  thisoppo* 
sitioB  of  the  violent  parhr  publicly  expressed  against  him,  the 
question  was,  what  was  La  Fayette  now  to  do  ?  The  Girondists 
bad  taken  their  part,  a  part  most  disgraceM  to  them ;  they  had 
entirely  turned  aside  from  him  and  the  constitution ;  they  had 
entirely  adopted  the  Jacobins  and  the  proceedings  of  the  20th  of 
June.  What  measure  was  there  left,  but  to  put  down  the 
whole  of  this  combined  party  by  force,  shut  up  the  hall  of  the 
Jacobins,  put  an  end  to  tiie  domination  that  was  exercised  over 
the  Assembly,  and  call  upon  all  good  Frenchmen  to  support  the 
majority  there  that  was  still  faithful  to  the  constitution,  and 
averse  to  these  counsels  of  insurrection  and  blood ;  what  mea- 
sure  was  left  but  this  ?  But  where  was  the  force  to  carry  it  into 
execution?  It  is  at  this  moment  that  is  seen  the  perverse 
conduct  of  the  court,  or  rather  the  inveterate  nature  of  its  pre- 
judices ;  and  again,  the  objectionable  nature  of  the  projects  in 
which  the  king  had  been  lately,  and  was  at  that  very  time, 
engaged. 

The  queen  and  the  court  could  never  endure  La  Fayette^  as 
having  been  the  first  great  mover  and  origin  of  the  Revolution ; 
the  cause,  as  he  thought,  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  but  a 
cause  with  which  thijf  unfortunately  had  no  sympathy.    The 
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king,  in  the  mean  time,  as  you  haVe  seen,  had  committed  him- 
self on  the  Bubjeot  of  the  constitution  to  the  allied  powers^  in 
the  instructions  he  had  given  to  Mallet  du  Pan,  and  was  no 
longer  at  liberty,  even  if  he  had  been  disposed,  on  account  of 
any  such  object  as  the  constitution,  to  have  united  himself  to 
La  Fayette ;  not  even  though  La  Fayette  was  endeayounng  to 
accomplish  the  great  point  of  all  others,  to  be  most  desired,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins.  On  the  whole, 
the  court  must  be  considered  as  now  preferring  the  chance  of 
the  invasion  of  the  allied  powers,  and  the  king  the  chance  of 
some  mediation  between  them  and  the  people  of  France ;  that 
is,  the  chance  of  better  terms  than  the  constitution  offered. 
This  must,  I  think,  be  supposed  the  line  of  policy  that  waa  now 
adopted.  It  was  one  full  of  danger,  and,  on  the  whole»  a  mis- 
take ;  but  with  the  expectation  that  was  then  so  genendly  en- 
tertained of  the  certain  success  of  the  allied  poweiSi  a  mistake 
not  unnatural. 

The  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  expresses  himself  at  this  point  of 
the  history  in  the  following  manner :— - 

"  La  Fayette  obtained  the  honours  of  the  sitting,  and  took  his 
place  amid  the  acclamations  of  his  partisans.  This  barren  ad- 
vantage, far  from  contributing  to  giTe  any  new  strength  or  con- 
sequence to  the  Constitutional  party,  had  no  effect  but  to  hasten 
its  fate,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  La  Fayette. 

<'  The  Girondists  and  the  Orleanists,  who  were  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences  of  his  stay  in  Paris,  denounced  him  at  their 
clubs,  intrigued  in  the  faubourgs,  and  were  raising  the  populace 
in  insurrection  against  him.  The  national  guard  was  divided ; 
the  grenadiers  and  the  chasseurs  declared  in  his  favour,  and  con- 
ducted him,  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  in  triumph  to  his  hotel 
This  was  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  Girondists  and  Or- 
leanists ;  and  if  the  court  and  the  people  attached  to  the  king 
had  but*  resolved  to  support  La  Fayette,  there  was  force  to  have 
annihilated  the  two  factions.  But  tiie  queen  recoiled  ttom 
every  idea  of  owing  her  safety  to  a  man  whom  she  had  de- 
termined to  ruin.  He  was,  however,  well  received.  The  king 
expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in 
his  favour,  as  did  the  queen;  but  they  refused  to  enter  into 
his  views,  and  they  thus  rejected  the  only  means  of  safety  that 
Providence  offered  them. 

*'  Inexplicable  blindness,*'  continues  the  historian,  "  if  an  ex- 
planation were  not  affordod  by  the  approaching  entry  of  the 
foreign  troops,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  them," 
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"Such  is  the  r^reaentation  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  of  the 
order  of  ^e  nobility  in  iiie  Constitaent  Assembly,  and  though  9 
oandid  and  reasonable,  yet  decided  royalist. 

The  aoeonnt  given  by  the  historian  Tonlongeon  is  as  follows : 

"  Betired  to  his  hotel,  La  Fayette  set  himsdtf  to  consider  what 
was  the  force  of  which  he  cotQd  avail  himself.  A  review  of  the 
first  division  of  the  national  guard,  conmianded  by  Aclogue, 
was  fixed  foir  the  next  moming  at  break  of  day ;  the  king  was 
to  pass  along  the  line^  and  La  Fayette  was  then  to  harangue  the 
troop.  But  the  mayor,  P6tion,  was  advertised  of  their  move- 
ments by  the  queen  (tMs  is  scarcely  credible),  who  feared  the 
success  of  La  Fayette  even  more  than  that  of  the  Jacobins ;  and 
a  counter  order  was  given,  And  the  review  did  not  take  place. 

*^  La  Fayette  then  assembled  at  his  hotel  all  the  national 
guards  be  could  collect.  Great  movements,  however,  required 
great  room,  and  so  the  Champs  El3r8^es  were  fixed  upon  as  the 
place,  and  the  evening  as  l&e  time  for  a  fresh  muster.  But 
scarcely  one  hundred  men  appeared,  and  an  adjournment  was 
then  agreed  upon  to  the  next  day,  when,  if  the  number  reached 
three  hundred,  they  were  to  march  against  the  hall  of  the  Jaco- 
bins ;  but  there  came  scarcely  thirty.  Their  proceedings  were  just 
enough  to  save  La  Fayette  ^om  being  arrested  himself.  He  saw 
the  long,  who  thanked  him,  but  profited  not  of  his  offers  of  service. 

'*  He  returned  to  his  army,  left  a  letter  for  the  Assembly,  and 
had  done,"  says  tiie  historian,  **  on  this  occasion  everything  that 
became  Mm,  but  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  do  what 
the  public  service  required.  From  this  moment  his  destruction 
was  resolved  on  by  the  Jacobins,  and  he  was  burot  fn  effigy  at 
tiie  Palais  Boyal  the  very  evening  of  his  departure.'' 

6uidi  ia  the  reasonable  account  of  Tonlongeon. 

Bertrand  de  MoleviUe  is  unfeeling  and  unjust  enough  to  de- 
scribe the  afi^  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  M.  La  Fayette  was  at  first  loudly  applauded,  and  the  As- 
sembly granted  him  the  honours  of  the  sitting;  but  he  had 
scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  his  conduct  was  reprehended  with 
the  greatest  vehemence  by  several  members,  and  particularly  by 
Gai:Set  and  Yergniaud. 

*'  They  censured  him  for  quitting  his  post  without  leave,  and 
coming  merely  for  the  purpose  c^  intimidating  the  LegisLative 
Body  by  indecent  threats  in  the  name  of  his  army,  and  they 
even  indnoated  that  there  ^ere  grounds  for  decreeing  his  im- 
peachment. 

'*  At  these  violent  deckmatianB,  which  wcp»  applauded  by 
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the  galleries,  the  general  seemed  to  be  stmek  dmnby  and  sat  as 
if  he  had  been  petrified ;  suffering  the  fevonrable  effect  that  his 
conduct  had  at  first  prodnoed  to  be  so  ^tixely  lost,  that  the  Aa- 
•  sembly  wonld  not  have  hesitated  to  decree  his  impeachment^  had 
they  not  been  restrained  by  apprehensions  arising  from  the  dis- 
tingoished  reception  which  the  national  goard  and  the  people 
of  Paris  had  given  their  old  commander;  who,  incapable  of 
making  an  advantageous  nse  of  their  regard,  was  rednoed  to  the 
necessity  of  moving  away  firom  Paris  tluit  very  night,  and  going 
back  to  the  army." 

M.  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe  may  sorely  be  asked  on  this  occa- 
sion, what  resource  was  lefb  fi>r  La  Fayette  but  to  move  away 
from  Paris,  if  the  king  and  the  court,  for  whom  he  was  hazard- 
ing both  his  fame  and  his  safety,  would  not  honour  him  with 
the  slightest  countenance  ?  Was  it  to  be  endured,  that  they 
were  to  be  seen  neutral  and  indifferent  (at  the  least),  and  sitting 
with  folded  arms,  while  he  was  to  be  left  to  rush  into  a  combat  in 
the  Assembly  and  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  their  furious  and 
murderous  enemies,  and  with  the  men  who  had  just  been  as- 
sailing the  king  in  his  palace,  and  who  evidently  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  rob  him  of  his  crown  and  take  away  his 
life ;  was  this,  I  repeat,  to  be  endured  ?  Many  are  the  sensations 
by  which  the  heart  of  man  may  be  alienated  and  embittered, 
but  there  are  few  more  fitted  for  the  purpose,  than  to  find  indif- 
ference to  services  offered,  and  ingratitude  for  sacrifices  made. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph,  M.  Bertrand  goes  on  to  observe, 
''  that  M.  La  Fayette  seemed  not  to  have  been  quite  discouraged 
by  the  ill-success  of  his  embassy ;  for  on  the  10th  of  July,"  he 
says,  ''  M.  de  Lally  came  to  me  with  a  long  letter  written  by 
M.  La  Fayette  from  his  army,  in  which  he  drew  a  plan  (ready, 
as  he  said,  for  execution)  to  open  the  way  for  the  king  through 
his  enemies,  and  to  establish  him  in  safety  either  at  Gompeigne 
or  in  the  north  part  of  France,  surrounded  by  his  constitutional 
guards,  and  by  his  faithful  army."  All  this  was  to  be  done 
constitutionally. 

"I  transmitted  this  letter,"  he  continues,  "  to  the  king,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  distrust  of  La  Fayette  was  considerably 
abated,  could  never  believe  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  ac- 
complish the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  like  another  Monk; 
and  besides,  he  deemed  the  plan  now  proposed  but  feebly  calcu- 
lated for  that  purpose.  His  majesty  therefore  sent  me  an  oblig- 
ing but  a  negative  answer,  '  That  he  was  sensible  of  his  attach- 
ment in  proposing  to  incur  so  much  danger,  but  that  it  would  be 
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imprndent  to  put  8o  many  springs  in  motion  at  once,  and  that 
the  best  way  he  oould  serve  the  king  was  to  continue  to  make 
himself  a  terror  to  the  faotionSi  by  ably  performing  his  duty  as 
a  general." 

That  this  was  a  negative  answer  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
how  fax  it  was  an  obliging  answer  is  another  question. 

It  was  not  yer^  possible  for  the  king,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
matedy  to  commit  himself  to  the  guidance  of  La  Payette  after 
the  instructions  he  had  given  to  Mallet  du  Pan ;  but  that  there 
should  be  no  more  sympathy  expressed  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
by  the  king,  or  by  the  royalists,  ever  after,  with  the  devated 
nature  of  &e  principles  of  La  Payette,  or  the  steadiness  of  his 
loyalty,  whenever  he  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  king  in  danger,  is 
quite  intolerable ;  and  there  are  no  occasions  on  which  the  royal 
party  appear  to  so  little  advantage,  as  when  it  is  desirable  ih&t 
they  should  show  some  little  candour,  some  common  justice,  to 
La  Fayette. 

Widi  the  GonstitutionalistB,  therefore,  all  aUianoe  was  avoided, 
and  every  plan  that  was  ibunded  on  the  supposition  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  thitr  scheme  of  government  was  declined.  But  what 
a  fearful  month  must  this  month  of  July  have  been  to  the  king  and 
his  family,  and  even  to  their  confidential  ministers !  They  must 
all  have  had  many  secret  misgivings  on  the  chance  arising  from 
the  interference  of  the  foreign  powers,  seeing  themselves,  as  they 
did,  cooped  up  and  surrounded  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  by 
a  violent  party,  and  a  giddy,  bloody  populace,  who  hod  already 
assailed  them,  and  from  whom  they  had,  after  the  most  imminent 
hazard,  only  just  escaped.  Their  friends  were  approaching,  but 
their  enemies  were  already  upon  them, — enemies  who  had  been 
denounced  themselves,  and  were  not  likely  to  want  either  vigi- 
lance, ability,  or  vindictive  feelings.  It  would  evidently  be 
owing  to  some  extraordinary  indulgence  of  fortune  (and,  as  the 
poor  king  observed,  he  was  not  lucky)  if  they  perished  not  in  the 
storm.     How  could  they  expect  any  other  fate  } 

« Immediately  after  the  20th  of  June,*'  says  K*.  de  Campan, 
*'  the  queen  lost  all  hope  but  from  foreign  succours.  She  wrote 
to  implore  her  own  family  and  the  brothers  of  the  king ;  and  her 
letters  became,*'  she  says,  '*  probably  more  and  more  pressing, 
and  expressed  her  fears,  from  the  tardy  manner  in  which  the 
succours  seemed  to  approach.  Her  majesty  read  me  a  letter  from 
the  Archduchess  Christina,  governess  of  tiie  Low  Countries,  as- 
suring her,  that  out  of  Prance  they  were  as  much  cdarmed  at  her 
situation,  and  that  of  the  king,  as  l^y  thenuselves  could  be; 
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but  that  their  safety  or  their  destroetioii  depended  on  Hie  parti- 
enlar  manner  in  whioh  the  suoeonr  was  brought,  and  that  chaiged 
with  intarests  so  dear,  the  coalition  must  be  pmdent." 

It  is  surprising  to  see  remarks  from  the  archduchess  so  reason* 
able  as  these,  and  to  think  of  the  denunciations  that  had  been, 
and  were  afterwards,  issued  by  the  allied  powers  against  the 
Tiolent  party  who  had  the  command  of  the  mob  of  Paris.  A 
power  of  self-delasion  seems  to  haye  been  ezerciBed  by  all  eon- 
oemed  on  this  point,  this  rescue  of  the  royal  fiunily,  that  is  quite 
astonishing. 

The  14Ui  of  July  approached,  the  day  of  the  federation ;  the 
king  and  queen  were  to  appear  there.  **  Knowing,"  says  11 '• 
de  Campan,  <Hhat  the  outrage  of  the  20th  of  June  had  meant 
their  assassination,  they  had  no  doubt  that  their  death  was  in- 
tended on  the  14th,  and  the  queen  was  advised  to  get  the  king 
to  wear  a  quilted  waistcoat,  which  might  resist  the  first  stroke 
of  any^  poniard  by  which  he  might  be  assaulted,  and  give  his 
friends  time  to  ndly  round  in  his  defence." 

Now,  it  appears  from  M*.  de  Campan,  that  all  this  time,  while 
they  were  depending  on  the  interference  of  foreign  powers,  such 
was  the  durance  in  which  the  king  was  held,  and  so  vigilant  the 
spies  by  whioh  he  was  surrounded,  that  the  difficulty  now  was, 
how  the  king  could  find  an  opportunity  to  try  on  the  waistooat, 
without  running  the  immediate  risk  of  being  discovered ;  and 
M'.  de  Campan  tells  us,  that  she  wore  this  waistcoat  about  her 
own  person  three  days  before  the  king  could,  one  morning,  in 
the  queen's  apartment,  contrive  to  put  off  his  own  dress  and  try 
it  on. 

''The  queen,"  she  continues,  ''was  not  yet  up;  the  king 
pulled  me  gently  aside,  as  far  as  he  could  firom  the  bed,  and 
whispered  me  to  say,  '  It  is  merely  to  satisfy  the  quieen  there 
that  I  submit  to  all  this :  they  will  not  assassinate  me ;  their  plan 
is  changed ;  they  will  put  an  end  to  me  in  a  different  manner.'  " 

The  queen  questioned  M*.  de  Campan  when  the  king  was 
gone,  and  being  told  what  had  passed,  observed,  that  the  king 
had  long  remarked  to  her,  that  the  proceedings  in  France  were 
but  a  copy  of  the  Bevdution  in  England  under  Charles  I^  and 
that  he  never  ceased  reading  the  history  of  that  unfortunate  mo- 
narch, that  ho  might  conduct  himself  better  than  Charles  had 
done  under  similar  circumstances.  "  I  begin  to  fear,"  said  the 
queen,  "that  they  will  bring  the  king  to  a  trial;  me  they  will 
assassinate*  I  am  a  foreigner ;  what  will  become  of  our  poor 
children  V*    But  no  en^aties  OQuld  prevail  upon,  the  queen  to 
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make  use  of  a  deface  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  king.  ^  If 
they  assassiiiate  me/'  she  said,  ^'  so  much  the  better ;  ihej  will 
hd  me  of  an  eiostence  that  is  painful." 

*^  During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  July,"  says  M*.  de  Cam- 
pan,  **  I  was  noYer  once  in  bed ;  I  always  dreaded  some  night 
attack.  Th^re  was  an  attempt  made  on  the  Life  of  the  queen 
that  waa  never  known  to  the  public^  It  was  about  one  o'clook 
in  the  morning,  I  was  alone  with  the  queen,  and  we  heard  foot^ 
steps  in  the  corridor.  I  found  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  and 
a  loud  stmggle  ensued.  ^  What  a  situation,'  said  the  imhappy 
princess ;  '  ontrages  by  day,  and  assassins  by  night !'  *  I  have 
the  villain,'  said  the  groom  of  the  chambeiia  -,  *  I  know  him  well/ 
'Let  him  go,'  said  the  queen;  'open  the  door;  he  came  to  as* 
sassinate  tne,  and  to-morrow  will  be  carried  in  triumph  by  the 
JaoobiBs/  "  This  wretch  it  seems,  was  a  young  man  about  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  had  stolen  the  key  of  the  corridor  ficom 
his  pocket  when  the  king  had  g(me  to  bed,  apparently  for  no 
purpose  but  that  which  IC*.  de  Oampan  suf^oses. 

<'  Thej  were  constantly  telling  us^"  she  goes  on  to  say,  *'  that 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  us. 
This  intelligence  was  brought  me  about  four  o*clock  one  morn- 
ing, about  &e  close  of  July.  I  found  upon  further  inquiry,  that 
we  should  have  an  hour's  interval  at  least.  There  was  no  need 
of  waking  the  queen  if  all  the  rest  of  us  were  awake.  I  stole 
into  her  chamber,  and  found  h^  fast  asleep.  We  waked  the 
king  and  IC*.  Elizabeth.  The  queen,  overcome  by  her  suffer- 
ings, had,  in  a  very  unusual  manner,  now  slept  for  nine  hours. 
I  told  the  king  that  I  had  not  disturbed  her :  he  thanked  me, 
observing,  '  that  as  all  the  palace  was  awake,  she  ran  no  risk ; 
and  it  is  very  delightful,'  he  said,  ^  to  see  her  get  a  little  repose ; 
her  sofSerings  double  mine.'  But  what  was  my  chagrin,"  says 
M**.  de  Gampan>  ''  to  find  the  queen  reproach  me  bitterly  for  not 
having  waked  her  I  It  was  in  vain  that  I  again  and  again  told 
her  ti^t  it  was  but  a  felse  alarm,  and  that  she  stood  in  need  of 
every  opportunity  to  recruit  her  exhausted  strength.  'My 
strength  is  not  exhausted,'  she  replied ;  '  affliction  sustains  me : 
Elizabeth  was  with  the  king,  and  I  was  all  the  time  sleeping ; 
I  who  wish  to  perish  by  his  side !  I  am  his  wile,  and  he  m^ist 
run  no  danger  that  I  do  not  share.' " 

Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  to  be  found  in  the  account 
given  by  JC*.  de  Campan.  But  what  scenes  of  affliction  and 
teETor  are  these :  and  how  light  may  our  censure  fall  on  those  who 
fiu&raomui^I 
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,'   In  a  Bubsejiaent  chapter,  M*.  de  Campan  proceeda  to  relate, 
that  on  acooont  of  the  continual  alarms  from  the  fanbonigSy  the 
queen  had  to  change  her  bed-room,  and  that  she  ord^^  the 
window-shutters  to  be  left  open,  that  her  sleepless  nights  might 
not  appear  so  insupportablj  long.     Once,  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  these  nights,  she  assured  M*.  de  Campan  in  confidence,  that 
in  a  month  more  she  should  not  see  that  moon,  the  soft  light  of 
which  she  had  been  sitting  to  contemplate,  witiiout  being  disen- 
gaged from  shackles  herself,  and  without  seeing  the  king  set  at 
liberty  also.     Everything,  she.  said,  was  going  on  now  for  their 
deliverance,  but  that  the  opinions  of  her  most  intimate  counsel- 
lors were  dreadfully  divided ;  that  some  of  them  were  ready  to 
answer  for  a  success  the  most  complete,  while  others  pictured 
dangers  to  her,  in  the  meantime,  quite  insurmountable.    'She 
added,  that  she  had  got  the  itinerary  of  the  march  of  the  princes, 
and  of  the  king  of  ^oissia;  that  on  such  a  day  they  were  to  be 
at  Yerdun,  on  another  day  at  such  another  place ;  that  lisle  was 
to  be  besieged,  but  that  ^e  had  been  made  to  feel  much  alarm 
on  that  point,  and  that  she  was  much  disquieted  with  respect  to 
what  might  pass  in  the  interval  at  Paris.     "  The  king  wants 
energy,"  she  said,  ''not  that  he  wants  courage ;  he  has  great 
courage,  but  it  is  passive ;  he  has  no  trust  or  opinion  of  himself, 
all  arising  from  his  education ;  he  has  a  perfect  teiror  of  com- 
manding, and  nothing  he  dreads  so  much  as  speaking  to  people 
collected  in  a  body ;  he  lived  a  sort  of  child,  and  not  a  happy 
one,  under  the  eyes  of  Louis  XY.  till  he  was  one-and -twenty, 
and  this  has  made  him  timid.     Situated  as  we  are,  a  few  words 
well  pronounced  and  addressed  to  the  Parisians,  who  are  de- 
voted to  him,  would  increase  the  strength  of  our  party  an  hun- 
dredfold ;  but  he  will  not  say  them.    I  could  act  myself,  I  could 
mount  on  horseback,  if  it  were  necessary ;  but  were  I  to  do  so, 
it  would  only  be  to  furnish  fresh  arms  to  the  enemies  of  the  king. 
The  cry  against  the  Austrian,  against  the  rule  of  a  woman, 
^ould  be  universal  over  Prance,  and  I  should  extinguish  the 
consequence  of  the  king  in  bringing  forward  myself  in  such  cir- 
cumstances.   A  queen,  who  is  not  regent,  must  remain  inactive, 
and  must  prepare  herself  to  die." 

Such  is  the  melancholy  picture  of  what  was  passing  taithin 
the  palace ;  mthout,  nothing  was  to  be  witoessed  but  affironts 
and  outrages,  cries  directed  to  the  windows,  and  indecent  prints 
and  pamphlets  of  which  the  queen  was  the  subject,  hawked  about 
and  sold  within  sight  and  hearing  of  them.  The  Assembly  and 
the  court  were  at  last  obliged  to  come  to  a  sort  of  arrangement; 
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and  the  neighl)oiiriiig  terrace  wais  sappoised  to  belong  to  tHe  As- 
sembljy  and  the  public  were  excluded  from  the  main  area  of  t^e 
gardens* 

Whilst  ihe  king  and  the  royal  fiimily  were  in  this  afflicting 
sitiiation,  declining  all  offers  from  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalistsy  and  suspending  their  fate  on  the  interference  of  the 
foreign  armies,  you  will  now  observe  how  formidable  were  the 
moYements  of  the  popular  party.  There  is  something  of  mystery 
still  hangs  over  the  intentiotis  of  Yergniaud,  and  the  move  civi- 
lized portion  of  them,  as  fieur  as  the  ^g's  life  was  concerned : 
they  would  probably  have  suffered  him  to  rule,  if  he  would  have 
ruled  according  to  ^eir  directions,  but  they  had  united  with  the 
Jacobins  against  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitutionalists,  and  as 
the  king  would  not  give  them  their  measures  and  their  ministers 
(the  two  decrees  and  the  three  patriots,  Boland,  Glavi^re,  and 
Servan),  they  proceeded  to  oppose  the  allied  powers  in  their  own 
way ;  they  resolved  to  seize  upon  the  government,  and,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  they  immediately  set  about  dethroning  the 
king. 

The  first  point  to  be  carried  was  a  declaration  that  the 
country  was  in  danger.  Under  colour  of  this  plea,  any  revo^ 
lutionary  measure  was  possible ;  and  you  will  now  observe,  as 
yoa  read  the  history,  the  tremendous  speech  of  Yergniaud. 
Yon  will  acquire  a  si^cient  idea  of  it  from  the  books  within 
your  reach,  from  the  History  by  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty; 
from  Mignet,  and  more  especially  from  Thiers,  but  above  aU^ 
from  the  appendix  to  Bertrand  de  Moleville's  Annals. 

Yergniaud  was  the  next  great  orator  of  the  Bevolution,  in 
time  and  merit,  immediately  after  Mirabeau,  and,  like  him,  he 
could  always  carry  along  with  him,  by  the  mere  effect  of  his 
reasoning  powers  and  las  eloquence,  that  large  mass  that  is 
floating  and  uncertain  in  every  public  assembly  whUe  it  is  in  a 
revolutionary  state  and  has  not  yet  subsided  mto  regular  trains 
of  self-interest  or  party  attachment 

This  speech  is  so  frOly  given  in  the  Honiteur,  and  in  the 
appendix  to  Bertrand  de  Moleville*s  Annals ;  and  the  French 
orators,  with  the  exception  of  Mirabeau  and  the  Abb6  de 
Maury,  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  their  speeches, 
that  we  may  here  suppose  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  speech 
as  it  was  delivered.  In  general,  and  in  the  case  of  speeches  that 
are  really  spoken,  we  read  in  a  few  minutes,  when  we  read  only 
reports  of  them,  what  may  have  taken  hours  in  the  delivery. 
We  have  a  skeleton  laid  before  us,  not  a  form  presented  to  us 
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beanung  and  instinet  with  all  its  original  life  and  beauty ;  and 
we  are  then  to  endeaTour,  by  onr  own  powers  of  reflection  and 
imagination,  rather  to  conceive  what  in  reality  the  orator  mnst 
have  made  of  the  main  hints  and  topics  that  ace  now  exhibited 
to  onr  view,  and  rather  to  imagine  what  the  speech  must  have 
been,  than  to  suppose  that  we  see  what  it  realky  was.  But  in  the 
present  instance  we  are  more  fortunately  situated ;  we  have  the 
speech  as  it  was  delivered.  Much  had  been  expeeted  £rom  it. 
A  great  crowd  was  collected :  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  As- 
sembly were  quite  at  issue.  Was  the  country  properly  defended 
or  not  ?  Such  was  the  question.  The  Frusnana  were  in  the 
mean  time  iu  full  march.  It  seemed  a  question  of  life  and 
death.  Were  the  king  and  the  ministers  &ithfiil,  or  were  they 
traitors  ?    Kot  a  mom^it  was  to  be  lost. 

I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  notion  of  this  address  to 
the  Assembly  and  to  the  galleries,  that  you  may  torn  to  it 
hereafter  yourselveSi  The  orator  drew  a  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Prancoi  the  armies  foiling  back,  and  foreign  invaders 
advancing,  reaching  the  frontier.  "  ^d  is  this,  then,  the 
moment,"  said  he,  "  chosen  for  dismissing  the  popular  ministers, 
and  rejecting  the  measures  which  they  thought  it  neoeasary  to 
propose  ? 

"  We  have  dangers  from  within,  wo  have  dangers  from 
Without.  To  secure  us  from  the  first,  a  decree  has  been  pro- 
posed against  the  priests.  (This,  you  may  remember,  had  been 
resisted  by  the  king.)  Does  the  genius  of  the  MedioiB  still 
wander  about  the  precincts  of  the  Tuilmes  }  Is  Le  Tellier  still 
there  ?  Are  we  to  see  again  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
the  dragonnades  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  This  cannot  be  the  meaning 
of  the  lang ;  he  can  wish  for  no  religious  troubles.  He  is  as- 
sured, therefore,  that  the  existing  laws  are  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion for  us.  The  ministers,  therefore,  must  answer  lor  our  safety 
with  their  heads. 

**  To  secure  us  from  the  dangers  withbut,  a  camp  of  reserve 
^  has  been  proposed.  The  king  has  produced  his  veto.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  can  mean  to  deliver  up  Prance  to  the 
enemy.  He  is  assured,  then,  that  he  has  a  force  sufficient  for 
our  protection.  Once  more,  then,  let  the  ministers  answer  with 
their  heads  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 

*'  But  hear  me  fiirther,"  sfldd  the  oraUnr  (he  had  been 
speaking  now  some  time) :  the  audience  were  breathless.  "  It  is 
in  the  name  of  the  king  that  these  French  princes  have  endea* 
iroiaed  to  raise  Surope  up  in  arms  against  us:  it  is  to  ayenge 
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file  dignity  of  the  king,  that  the  treaty  of  Piliiits  hi  conoladed ; 
it  is  to  maintain  the  splendoor  of  the  thnme,  that  the  king  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  wages  war  against  us^  and  that  Prossia 
lA  on.  our  frontiers.  Nowji  what  do  I  read  in  the  constttntion  i 
The  article  I  read  is  this:—'  If  the  king  shall  put  himscdf  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  or  direct  the  force  of  it  against  the  nation^ 
or  shall  not  oppose  himself  hy  a  formal  act  {*  par  un  acte 
formel')  against  every  enterprise  of  the  kind  that  is  executed 
in  his  name,  he  shall  he  considered  as  haying  abdicated  the 
throne.* 

**  What  then  is  this  formal  act  i  If  one  hundred  thousand 
Austrians  are  marching  upon  Elanders,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  Brussians  on  Alsace,  and  should  the  king  oppose  to 
them  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men,  would  this,  then,  haye  been 
a  formal  act  of  opposition  to  them  7 

*'  If,  again,  the  king,  charged  to  notify  the  approadi  of  hos- 
tilities, shall  be  instructed  of  the  moyements  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  yet  make  no  communication  to  the  National  Assem^^ 
bly ;  if-a  camp  of  reserye,  necessary  to  stop  the  progress  of  iher 
enemy  in  the  interior,  should  be  proposed,  and  this,  too,  be  re^ 
jected  by  the  king,  and  a  plan  substituted,  uncertain  in  itself, 
and  taking  a  long  time  to  execute ;  and  if  the  king  leaye  the 
army  to  be  commanded  by  a  geneial  (La  Fayette)  who  is  an  in-* 
trigger,  and  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  nation ;  and  if  another 
general  rLuckner),  brought  up  far  fh)m  the  corruption  of  a  court 
and  familiar  with  yictory,  should  ask  for  a  reinforcement,  and 
if  the  king,  by  reusing  i1^  should  seem  to  say,  *  1  forbid  your 
conquering  ;*  why  then,  I  ask  again,  would  aU  this  in  the  king 
be  formal  acts  of  opposition  to  the  enemy  ? 

**  I  have  spoken  in  an  exaggerated  manner,"  resumed 
Yergniaud,  <^  that  no  applications  may  be  made  of  what  I  put 
mei^y  in  the  way  of  hypothesis ;  but  I  must  deyelop  the  true 
nature  of  the  case. 

**  If  now,  such  should  be  the  result  of  any  conduct  like  this,' 
that  France  should  be  deluged  in  blood,  the  constitution  be  oyer- 
thrown,  and  a  counter-reyolution  take  place,  and  the  king  should 
then  come  forward  and  say,  It  is  trae  that  the  enemy  pretends 
to  act  only  in  assertion  of  my  rights  and  dignity,  but  I  haye 
proyed  that  I  am  not  their  accomplice;  I  haye  sent  armies 
i^ainst  them,  they  were  not  stroi^  enough  to  oppose  Ihem,  but 
the  constitution  has  not  determined  what  the  strength  of  the 
armies  I  was  to  send  should  be ;  I  assembled  them  too  late,  but 
the  constitution  has  said  notiung  of  the  time  of  th^ 
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bling ;  the  ABsembly  has  Bent  me  decrees  tiiat  would  haye  been 
servioeabley  and  I  rejected  them,  but  I  had  the  right  to  do  bo. 
I  have  dovje  every  thing  that  the  constitution  has  prescribed  ; 
how  is  it  possible^  then,  to  doubt  my  fidelity  ? — ^If  this  should 
be  his  language,*'  (and  apphiuses  were  heard  while  the  orator 
continued  in  tiiis  stain),  **  should  we  not  have  a  right  to  answer. 
What !  is  it  then  to  defend  us,  to  oppose  to  the  enemy  forces 
whose  inferiority  ensures  our  defeat  ?  Is  it  to  defend  us,  to  nul- 
lify all  projects  tiiat  would  fortify  the  interior  ?  The  constitution 
has  left  you  the  choice  of  ministers,  but  is  it  for  our  happiness 
or  our  destruction  ?  has  made  you  tiie  head  of  the  army,  but  is 
it  for  our  glory  or  our  disgrace  ?  has  giyen  you  the  right  of 
Teto,  a  civil  lis^  and  so  many  prerogatives,  but  is  it  to  enable 
you,  in  a  constitutional  manner,  to  destroy  both  the  constitution 
and  the  empire  ? 

*'  No,  no !  Man !  whom  thegenerosity  of  the  French  has  been 
unable  to  affect,  and  who  can  be  touched  by  the  mere  love  of 
despotism  alone,  you  are  no  longer  fit  for  the  constitution  that 
you  have  so  unworthily  violated,  nor  tiie  people  whom  you  have 
so  basely  betrayed." 

The  historian  Thiers  here  stops,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  the  measures  whidi  Vergniaud  proposed,  discon- 
tinuing his  analysis  of  the  speech ;  but  when  you  come  to  look 
at  the  appendix  of  Bertrand,  you  will  find  tiie  remainder  of  this 
terrible  harangue,  not  less  powerful  nor  less  eloquent  than  that 
part  which  preceded  it  I  have,  however,  pointed  out  the  whole 
to  your  curiosity,  and  I  cannot  dweU  upon  it  much  longer. 
Knowing  as  you  now  do  the  particulars  of  the  mission  of  Mcdlet 
du  Pan,  and  what  really  was  passing  between  the  king  and  the 
allied  sovereigns,  there  were  several  observations  made  by  Yeig- 
niaud,  that  you  will  perceive  were  of  a  fearful  nature. 

**  As  it  is  of  consequence,"  said  he,  "  to  the  personal  safely 
of  the  king,  as  well  as  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  that  his 
conduct  should  be  no  more  encompassed  with  suspicions,  as  the 
most  perfect  openness  in  his  movements  and  explanations  can 
alone  prevent  the  measures  of  extremity  and  the  bloody  con- 
tentions  that  such  suspicions  are  fitted  to  produce,  I  shall  pro- 
pose  a  message  to  his  majesty,  which  wiU  apprize  him  of  the 
tmtiis  I  have  been  developing,  which  will  show  him  that  the 
system  of  neutrality  which  they  seem  to  have  wished  him  to 
adopt  between  Coblentz  and  France,  would  be  in  itself  a  treason, 
unworthy  of  the  king  of  the  French ;  that  from  his  neutrality 
there  would  result  to  him  no  other  glory  than  the  deepest  horror 
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on  the  part  of  tlie  nation,  and  the  most  notorious  oontempt  on 
the  part  of  the  conspirators  against  us ;  and  that  having  already 
decided  for  France,  he  ought  to  prodaim  aloud  his  unalterable 
resolution  with  her  and  her  constitution  to  triumph  or  to  fall/' 
Fearfol  expressions  these !  And  agaia : — *'  You  must  declare 
the  country  in  danger/'  said  Yergniaud,  **  and  you  will  see  re- 
newed the  prodigies  which  have  covered  with  glory  so  many  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  Why  are  the  French  to  be  supposed 
less  elevated  than  they  ?  Will  they  not  have  objects  equally 
sacred  to  defend  ?  Is  it  not  for  their  parents,  their  children  and 
their  wives,  is  it  not  for  their  country  and  for  liberty,  that  they 
.will  have  to  contend?  Has  the  lapse  of  ages,  then,  enfeebled  in 
the  human  heart  those  sublime  and  tender  affections,  or  has  it 
enervated  the  courage  which  they  inspire  ?  I^o,  no ;  doubtless 
they  are  as  eternal  as  the  nature  from  which  they  spring. 

**  But  the  declaration  must  be  made.     See  you  not  the  smile 
of  our  enemies  here  within,  which  announces  to  you  the  ap- 
proach of  the  tyrants  that  have  coalesced  against  you  from  with- 
out ?     Whence  comes  it  that  the  constituted  authorities  are  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  that  our  armed  force  forgets  that  its 
very  essence  is  obedience ;  that  soldiers  and  that  generals  under- 
take to  influence,  and  to  carry  along  with  them  in  their  measures^ 
the  Legislative  Body?    Is  it  a  military  government  that  we 
wiah  established  ?    We  hear  murmurs  arise,  and  they  are  directed 
against  the  court ;  and  who  will  venture  to  say  they  are  unjust  ? 
The  court  is  suspected  of  perfldioms  projects ;  and  what  traits 
are  there  in  its  conduct  to  show  that  such  suspicions  are  un- 
founded ?    Popular  movements  are  spoken  of,  and  a  law  martial. 
The  imagination  is  to  be  familiarized,  then,  to  the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  the  people.    The  palace  of  the  king  of  the  French 
is  on  a  sudden  to  be  changed  into  a  fortress  and  a  stronghold ; 
and  where,  in  the  meantime,  is  the  enemy,  and  against  whom 
are  pointed  the  cannons  and  the  bayonets  ?    The  cohorts  of  our 
invaders  are  already,  in  their  presumption,  parcelling  out  our 
territory,  and  we  are  meanwhile  divided  among  ourselves.    In- 
trigue and  perfidy  are  weaving  their  treasons ;  and  when  the 
Le^alative  Body  opposes  to  their  machinations  decrees  that, 
though  rigorous,  are  necessary,  an  aU-powerful  hand  interferes, 
and  tears  them  to  pieces.     Our  fortunes,  our  lives,  and  liberty 
itself  is  menaced;  anarchy  approaches;  and  despotism  alone 
lifts  up  its  head  (though  so  long  bowed  down),  enjoys  our  miseries, 
and  waits  only  to  devour  its  prey.     Call,  then,  while  it  is  yet 
time,  call,  I  say,  upon  all  Frenchmen  to  save  their  country. 
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**  Yon,  at  least,'*  addreBaing  Mmaelf  to  the  Assembly,  ^*  you 
hare  it  always  in  yonr  power  to  show  yonr  hatred  to  despotdsmj 
and  to  give  to  courage  an  exaltation  that  will  render  saccess  cer- 
tain. You  may  be  worthy  of  the  generous  people  of  whom  you 
are  the  representatives ;  you  may  imitate  tiie  Spartans  who 
died  at  Thermopyln,  and  the  Roman  senators  who  would  have 
died  at  their  post.  And  suppose  not  that  yon  will  want  aven- 
gers. The  day  that  sees  the  earth  dyed  with  your  blood,  will 
see  tyranny,  with  all  its  arrogance,  its  defenders,  its  palaoes,  and 
its  satellites,  swept  away  and  dispersed  for  ever  from  the  sight 
by  the  omnipotence  of  the  nation ;  and  if  it  is  indeed  to  be  a 
Sorrow,  which  is  to  poison  tiie  last  moments  of  your  existence, 
that  yon  have  not  made  your  country  happy,  you  will  at  least 
bear  away  with  you  the  consolation,  tiiat  your  death  will  preci- 
pitate the  downfall  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  and  that  by 
your  devotion  liberty  will  be  saved.*' 

•'  The  emotion,"  says  Thiers,  "  was  general.'^ 

It  had  been  all  along,  you  see,  taken  for  granted  by  Yergniaud, 
that  the  king  was  the  real  instigator  of  the  war,  and  wished  the 
allied  sovereigns  entire  success.  His  endeavour  to  modify  the 
nature  of  the  war  by  the  mission  of  Mallet  du  Pan  was  possibly 
not  known,  was  certainly  not  acknowledged  by  Yergniaud.  The 
ieffeot  of  the  speech  was  of  the  most  powerM  nature. 

*^  The  tribunes,"  says  Thiers,  '<  the  c6t^-gauche,  the  c6t^- 
droit,  all  the  Assembly,  united  in  their  applauses ;  every  one 
pressed  round  the  orator  as  he  descended  from  the  tribune." 

''  The  reiterated  applauses,"  says  Bertrandde  MoleviUe,  "  be- 
stowed on  the  speaker  by  a  great  part  of  the  Assembly,  and  by 
all  in  the  galleries,  showed  beforehand  who  were  to  be  his  future 
accomplices.  M.  Dumas,  although  interrupted  at  almost  every 
sentence  by  murmurs,  damours,  or  insolent  questions,  refhted 
all  Yergniaud's  arguments  with  as  much  energy  as  solidity,  and 
with  as  great  effect  as  it  was  possible  to  have,  in  respect  to  all 
his  hearers  over  whom  truth  and  justice  preserved  any  empire." 
*^  M.  Bumas,"  says  Thiers,  "  was  desirous  to  answer  Yetgniaud, 
and  instantly  attempted  to  follow  him ;  but  he  addressed  him- 
self to  those  who  were  already  too  much  ocdupied  with  the  speech 
they  had  just  heard,  and  had  neither  silence  nor  attention  to  be^ 
stow  upon  any  speaker  that  succeeded."  This  account  of  Thiers 
can  readily  be  supposed  by  any  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  the 
effect  of  a  great  orator  on  a  public  assembly,  when  the  subject 
itself  is  interesting  to  their  feelings.   On  this  occasion,  M.  Dumas, 
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a  Constitationalist,  seems  to  have  said  all  that  was  reasonable 
(his  speech  is  given  at  great  length  in  the  Moniteor),  all  that 
was  fitted  to  have  influence  on  those  oyer  whom,  as  Bertrand  de 
Moleville  observes,  truth  and  justice  preserved  any  empire. 
But  ^what  were  truth  and  justice  after  the  speech  of  Yergniaud 
had  just  been  heard  ?  Suspicion  (the  very  passion  of  the  !French 
people),  and  terror,  and  the  sentiment  of  national  honour,  and 
indignation,  and  every  domestic  feeling  of  tlie  heart,  and  the 
enthnaiasm  of  freedom,  had  been  excited,  and  what  were  rea« 
soning^  and  logic  now?  M.  Dumas  was. pouring  oil,  as  if  upon 
the  waters  of  a  crystal  lake,  while  it  was  a  wild  ocean  by  which 
he  was  snrrounded,  where  the  billows  had  been  rolled  iato  moun- 
tains by  the  tempest  that  had  passed  over  them. 

I  haTe  given  you  these  extracts,  not  only  from  M*.  de  Cam- 
pan,  that  you  may  comprehend  in  some  degree  the  situation  and 
sufiSnings  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  but  I  have  also  given 
yon  these  large  quotations  from  the  speech  of  Yergniaud,  that 
you  may  at  the  same  time  comprehend  in  some  degree  what  were 
also  the  irritations  and  suspicions  of  the  popular  party.  You 
youTselTes  know  how  far  there  was  a  reid  occasion  for  them. 
You  can  readily  conceive  how  great  would  be  the  impatience, 
the  apprehension,  the  fury,  that  would  be  necessarily  produced ; 
the  speeches  of  violence,  exaggeration,  and  menace>  that  must 
ensae. 

Ton  are  not  to  suppose  the  popular  party  without  good  rea- 
sons of  distrust  and  of  alarm  for  tiieir  liberties ;  this  is  not  the 
question  now :  the  question  is,  how  far,  from  the  first,  of  late, 
and  even  now,  they  conducted  themselves  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sach  sentiments,  like  wise  and  good  men ;  and  this  is  to 
make  the  best  of  their  case. 

Yon  will  continue  to  observe  the  history,  and  if  you  can  but 
succeed  in  placing  yourselves  in  the  scene  before  you,  ignorant 
of  the  future,  and  sympathizing  with  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it ;  if,  by  this  happy  power  of  the 
imagination,  you  can  but  for  a  time  forget  all  reality,  and  iden- 
tify yourselves  with  those  whose  story  you  read,  no  period  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  for  uncertainty  and  importance,  was  ever 
like  this  month  of  July  and  beginnii^  of  August ;  the  period 
now  before  you. 
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LECTURE   XXIX. 

BEFORE  TENTH  OP  AUGUST. 

Ik  the  last  lecture  an  allusioii  was  made  to  the  state  of  Paris 
during  the  month  of  July,  1702,  and  beginning  of  August; 
but  how  little  oan  this  state  of  Paris  and  of  the  Prench  nation 
be  now  conceived !    Think  of  a  people  of  their  sendtive,  elec- 
tric, theatric  nature;   think  of  such  a  people  being  roused 
from  a  state  of  servility  and  ignorance,  told  of  their  sovereignty, 
and  indulged  in  the  lawless  and  often  bloody  exercise  of  it  now 
for  three  years  together ;  think  of  every  needy  man  of  talents 
now  with  a  prospect  of  elevation  in  the  state,  of  affluence,  and 
honours,  and,  above  aU,  of  fame  and  the  gaze  of  the  multitude, 
if  he  could  but  overpower  and  dejpress  those  who  were  already 
above  him ;  think  of  tiie  new  opinions,  what  they  at  the  time 
were ;  think  of  the  sacred  flame  of  liberty  and  the  cause  of  the 
rights  of  man,  how  worthy  to  animate,  how  fitted  to  betray  into 
excess,  not  only  the  feelings  of  the  daring  and  the  lawless,  but 
the  understand^gs  of  the  wisest  and  the  best ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  think  of  foreign  armies  approaching,  united  evidently  in 
wishes  and  opinions  with  the  king  and  royal  family,  openly  even 
denouncing  and  coming  professedly  to  destroy  a  certain  portion 
of  the  popular  party ;  think  of  the  king  surrounded  by  con- 
fidential servants,  in  whom  the  speakers  and  leaders  in  and  out 
of  the  Assembly  placed  no  confidence,  but  the  reverse ;  while 
the  French  armies  were  all  this  time  not  successful,  and  while 
the  armies  ranged  against  them  were  the  regular  troops  of  the 
first  military  powers  of  Europe. 

'  This  was  a  situation  fitted  to  excite  and  exasperate  a  people 
like  this  (a  military  nation,  too,)  into  a  state  of  perfect  fi^nzy ; 
and  even  the  events  that  followed,  appalling  as  they  were,  can 
convey  to  us  no  adequate  apprehension  of  the  scene  that  existed, 
at  this  particular  period,  in  this  revolutionized  kingdom,  and 
more  especially  in  its  revolutionized  metropolis. 

And  now  I  must  digress  for  a  moment,  to  mention  a  parti- 
cular circumstance  that  occurred.  I  have  represented  to  you 
the  state  of  awfiil  uncertainty  in  which  every  thing  was  now 
placed ;  and  I  have  intimated  to  you  that  this  uncertainty,  great 
as  it  would  be,  whoever  had  been  the  actors,  is  rendered  even 
still  greater  by  the  very  sensitive  and  electric  nature  of  the 
French  people.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  turning  your  attention 
to  an  instance  of  this  last  kin^  that  I  am  now  digressing. 
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Can  yon  conceive  it  possible,  that  the  very  next  scene  you  are 
to  remark,  after  what  you  have  just  had  described  to  you  of  the 
situation  of  the  country  and  of  its  different  parties  and  interests, 
is  the  opposite  leaders  and  members  of  the  Legislatiye  Assembly 
rushing  into  the  arms  of  each  other,  all  distinctions  of  parties 
and  opinions-  at  an  end,  the  right  side  and  the  left  side  con- 
fused and  mixed  together,  and  all  this,  merely  because  the  Abb6 
Lamourette  had  on  a  sudden  appealed  to  the  good  feelings  of  the 
Assembly,  and  had  made  a  sort  of  petition,  expostulation,  and 
remonstnmce  with  all  and  every  person  and  pcuiy  before  him  i 
**  AVlio,"  he  called  aloud,  '*  who  b  there  for  a  republic,  and  who 
for  the  two  chambers  ?  There  is  no  one,"  he  cried,  **  there  can 
be  no  one.  What  cause,  therefore,  for  our  dissensions  ?  He  who 
unites  us,  is  the  vanquisher  of  Austria  and  Coblentz.  Let  us 
devote  to  execration  both  the  republic  and  the  two  chambers. 
One  hope,  one  sentiment, — eternal  fraternity, — and  our  country 
is  saved." 

A  few  words  of  this  kind  were  all  the  magic  he  had  used; 
and  the  Assembly  had  started  up  as  I  have  intimated,  and 
eternal  fraternity  had  been  sworn,  and  the  provinces  were  to  be 
informed,  and  the  army,  and  the  king,  of  this  new  oblivion  of 
everything  but  the  interests  of  Uie  country;  and  the  king  was 
sent  for,  and  he  and  the  Assembly  dissolved  in  the  interchange 
of  their  expressions  of  sympathy  and  joy,  their  sentiments  of 
affection  and  respect,  and  their  mutual  feHcitations  on  the  future 
happiness  of  France. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  facts  of  the  history ;  and  design, 
contrivance,  hypocrisy,  all  suppositions  of  this  kind,  are  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

Brissot  was  obliged  to  alter  his  intended  speech  on  account  of 
what  had  passed,  and  a  man  of  genius  (if  Louis  had  been  of  this 
temperament),  it  is  quite  to  be  believed,  might  have  now  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  general  emotion,  and,  by  persuading 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  withdraw  their  armies,  or  even  marching 
himself  against  them,  might  yet,  it  was  possible  (for  anything  ' 
was  possible  in  such  a  country),  might  yet  have  saved  his  crown 
and  dignity,  and  given  freedom  and  happiness  to  his  people. 

But  the  genius,  the  electric  flashes,  the  high  and  sudden  re- 
solve, the  daring,  the  impetuous,  the  elevated,  the  sublime, 
whatever  was  fitted  to  affect  a  nation  of  mere  feeling  and  im- 
pulse like  the  French  nation,  everything  of  this  kind  was  always 
found,  if  found  at  all,  on  the  popular  side,  and  never  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  have  reached  the  court,  or  visited  the  cold  region 
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of  its  ooimaels.  But  how  soon  was  this  happ^  anm^ty,  this 
generous  effusion  of  kindness  and  foj^yeness^  this  pleasing  dawn 
of  brightening  and  of  better  days,  how  soon  was  it  to  disappear ! 
It  Bcaxoely  lasted  to  the  next  sitting, 

**  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream, 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUy'd  night, 
That  in  a  spleen  nnfolds  hoth  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  Behold ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up." 

,  Only  two  days  after  this  oath  of  union  and  peace  had  been 
taken  with  so  much  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  the  Girondist 
party  returned  to  the  charge,  and  Brissot  deliyered  the  speech 
which  he  had  acyoumed,  and  which  had  little  appearance  of 
having  been  moderated  by  the  author  and  cleared  of  its  Tiolent 
passages.  It  lasted  three  hours,  and  nothing  can  be  more  violent 
than  several  of  the  sentences  extracted  from  it  and  given  in  the 
Hercuro.  He  numbered  up  the  enemies  of  Prance,  described 
the  neutrality  of  other  powers ;  then  pictured  the  situation  of 
kings ;  that  it  was  between  them  and  the  devolution  a  war  of 
life  and  death ;  that  the  courts  knew  well  that  the  Jacobins 
were  no  constituted  power,  and  had  neither  money  nor  means, 
nor  even  emissaries :  but  that  they  had  assemblies,  which  were 
volcanoes  that  never  ceased  to  shower  down  lava  on  the  heads 
of  tyrants ;  that  poniards  they  had  none,  but  they  had  the 
gospel  of  their  constitution,  and  that  it  was  with  that  they 
fought,  and  could  make  more  proselytes  than  ever  tyrants  could. 

f  But  our  country,"  he  continued,  "must  be  declared  in 
danger ;  extraordinary  measures  must  be  resorted  to ;  the  nation 
must  rise,  as  one  man,  if  the  executive  power  refuse  to  unite 
with  you.  Here  I  pause.  The  good  of  the  people  will  inspire 
jrou.  I  have  well  reflected  on  these  measures.  Silence  would 
in  me  be  a  crime*  I  will  picture  the  executive  power — the 
evil  that  it  hath  done.  Men  change  not  their  natures  in  a  day : 
I  should  consider  myself  as  a  traitor  if  I  believed  so  unheard-of 
a  conversion.  Strike  the  court  and  the  Tuileries,  and  you  will 
strike  all  the  traitors  at  once.  The  abscess  is  in  the  head." 
,  Brissot  then  proceeded  (according  to  the  account  in  the  Mer- 
cure)  to  propose  various  decrees  of  a  revolutionary  nature. 

The  same  speech  is  given  in  a  more  regular  form  by  Bertrand 
de  MoleviUe,  but  it  is  not  less  hostile  to  the  king ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  more  distinct  and  more  immediately  Erected  to  pro- 
cure his  overthrow.    **  Our  country  is  in  danger;  our  strength 
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has  been  paralyzed ;  and  to  whom  is  this  fatal  lethargy  owing  ? 
To  a  sing^le  man,  whom  the  nation  has  made  its  chief,  and  whom 
perfidious  courtiers  have  made  its  enemy.  There  is  a  plot,  of 
which  the  heart  is  at  the  court,  and  all  oar  dangers,  internal 
and  external,  are  the  fruit  of  that  plot.  If  the  king  be  guilty, 
let  it  be  said  frankly ;  all  composition  with  the  executive  power 
would  be  a  crime." 

These  are  expressions  to  be  found  in  Bertrand  de  Moleville's 
version  of  the  speech,  accompanied  by  some  of  those,  the  most 
violent,  found  in  the  Mercure ;  and  in  conclusion,  Erissot  moved, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  his  conduct  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  that  the  article  of  the  constitution  should  be  consi- 
dered, which  ordained,  that  in  case  of  the  king's  not  formally 
opposing  any  enterprises  entered  upon  in  his  name  against  the 
constitution,  he  should  be  deemed  to  have  abdicated. 

After  such  a  speech,  the  meaning  of  such  a  motion  was  suffi- 
ciently clear.  Ere  the  middle  of  July,  there  remained  little 
trace  of  the  great  indignation  that  had  been  raised  by  the  out- 
rages of  the  20th  of  June,  still  less  of  the  union  effected  by  the 
Ahb6  Lamourette. 

Another  circumstance  occurred.  Potion  had  been  suspended 
by  the  directory ;  the  king  had  very  unwillingly  taken  a  part, 
and  had  confirmed  the  suspension ;  and  then  the  Assembly  im- 
mediately after,  though  they  had  themselves  desired  the  king  to 
interfere,  actually  restored  him.  This  was  again  a  pretty  clear 
indication  that  his  services  would  be  soon  wanted,  and  that  they 
had  been  found  important  on  the  20th. 

The  federatioA  was  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  the  violent  party 
had  summoned  to  appear  there,  under  the  denomination  of  Fede- 
rates, men  chosen  generally  from  among  the  most  fririous  mem- 
bers of  the  clubs  of  the  provinces.  At  the  federation,  though  tlie 
king  was  not  assassinated,  as  the  queen  had  expected,  the  great 
idol  of  the  day  had  been  Potion.  Kothing  could  be  more  mourn- 
ful and  discouraging  to  the  king  and  the  court,  than  the  ceremony 
and  all  its  circumstances ;  and  the  king's  danger  had  not  at  all 
passed  away  with  the  day  of  the  federatitm.  The  Federates 
could  be  easily  retained  in  Paris ;  more  of  the  Marseillois  had 
been  sent  for ;  many  had  before  arrived  for  the  federation ;  and 
Barbaroux  was  ready  for  the  insurrection  :  and  violent  speeches 
and  motions  were  continually  made  from  time  to  time  by  Brissot, 
Gaudet,  and  the  rest  of  the  Girondists.  The  decree  that  the 
country  was  in  danger  had  produced  the  greatest  effect  all  over 
the  interior ;  Paris  was  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  and  agita- 
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tion ;  the  abdication  or  deposition  of  the  king  was  eveiywhere 
the  common  topic  of  conversation,  was  eyery  where  the  measure  of 
the  clubs  and  sections,  and  was  the  point  laboured  by  all  the  re- 
volutionary demagogues  out  of  the  Assembly,  and  by  many  of 
the  leading  orators  Mrithin. 

In  the  meantime,  it  appears  from  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  that 
Ihe  minister  had  (for  his  own  part)  taken  heart  when  he  saw 
the  federation  of  the  1 4th  had  produced  no  commotion,  and  that 
the  concourse  of  the  Federates  had  been  less  than  he  had  expected. 

**,  These  circumstances,"  he  says,  "  gave  a  little  relief  to  the 
fears  of  a  general  confusion,  which  the  violent  ferment  of  the 
capital  had  raised ;  and  the  good  news  I  received,  a  few  days 
after,  from  Mallet  du  Fan,  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  em. 
peror  and  king  of  Prussia,  revived  my  hopes.  I  thought  all 
would  yet  be  saved,  if  we  could  manage  to  counteract  the  plan 
of  the  factions,  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  execution  of  it,  till 
the  combined  armies  had  entered  France." 

Such  were  then  the  sentiments  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville.  But, 
as  I  must  again  and  again  observe,  what  a  fearful  interval  have 
we  here  !  The  violent  party  preparing  their  insurrection,  and 
the  royal  family,  in  the  meantime,  sitting  in  the  Tuileries  with- 
out effort,  and  waiting  to  be  first  rescued  by  the  interference  of 
the  approaching  armies  of  the  allied  sovereigns.'  You  have  al- 
ready had  to  consider  this  extraordinary  case  in  that  distant  and 
general  manner  in  which  alone  it  can  be  described  to  you ;  and 
with  respect  to  one  great  cause  of  this  universal  fermentation, 
this  general  distrust,  it  could  not  be  exactly  said,  as  I  must  al- 
ways remind  you,  that  the  king  had  no  connexidn  whatever  with 
the  approaching  armies  of  the .  enemy ;  that  was  the  great  mis- 
fortune of  all ;  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  words  he  undoubtedly 
had.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  it  in  my  power 
to  exhibit  to  you  very  distinctly  what  this  connexion  was.  You 
have  had  the  particulars  of  the  mission  of  Mallet  du  Fan  laid 
before  you :  the  king's  views  and  opinions  you  exactly  know ; 
they  were  not  those  imputed  to  him  by  the  popular  leaders,  but 
they  were  not  such  as  could  have  been  avowed.  Though  the 
king  did  not  call  upon  the  allied  powers  to  invade  France ;  though 
he  meant  them  not  to  exercise  any  domination  over  the  country ; 
though  his  intentions  were  of  the  most  benevolent  nature,  with 
respect  to  his  people,  still  it  is  clear,  that,  in  a  certain  sense  of 
the  word,  he  wished  for  a  counter-revolution ;  that  he  had  no 
desire  for  the  continuance  of  the  constitution,  no  love  for  its  ori- 
ginal promoters  or  present  abettors ;  that  he  had  no  hope  for 
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his  own  personal  comfort,  safety,  or  respectabilit j,  but  from  some 
new  system,  to  be  founded,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  success  of 
the  combined  powers ;  that  so  far  he  was  in  connexion  with 
them ;  that  so  far  they  had  his  wishes  in  their  favour ;  and  that 
any  such  connexion  and  such  wishes  would  have  been  at  the 
time,  if  known,  considered,  not  only  by  the  popular  leaders,  but 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France,  as  treason  to  the  state. 
In  this  situation  of  things,  it  is  too  much  for  Bertraud  de  Mole- 
ville,  or  the  royalist  party,  to  talk,  as  you  will  see  them  do,  of 
the  mere  suspicions,  conjectures,  declamations,  and  absurdities 
of  the  popular  party.     These  are  the  terms  used. 

The  fault  of  that  party  was  not  now  in  suspecting  the  king, 
bnt  in  having,  by  their  behaviour  from  the  first  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  subsequently  by  not  joining  La 
Fayette,  reduced  themselves  and  the  king  to  the  awful  crisis  in 
which  they  were  both  now  placed,  l^either  party  could  be  con- 
sidered as  blameless ;  far  from  it.  It  was  not  for  the  king  ever  to 
have  tampered  with  those  who  were,  after  all,  upon  every  suppo- 
sition, to  invade  his  country  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  of 
the  popular  party,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  duty  to  have  acted 
from  the  first  on  a  system  of  conciliation  and  indulgence  to  their 
sovereign ;  while  to  act  as  they  did,  and  never  to  leave  it  ho- 
nourable to  him,  according  to  his  own  natural  opinions,  to  he  a 
constitutional  king,  was  to  adopt  a  system  of  conduct  unfeeling 
and  irrational,  and  one  that  could  only  lead  to  bloodshed  and  to 
crimes — crimes  to  be  by  themselves  committed. 

Now  in  this  state  of  things,  it  was  impossible  for  the  king,  as 
you  have  seen,  to  pacify  the  popular  leaders,  who  kept  pressing 
upon  him  with  such  terrible  motions  and  speeches  as  I  have 
already  alluded  to, — those  of  Yergniaud  and  Brissot,  and  such 
as  I  shall  hereafter  allude  to ;  nor  was  the  king,  still  less  the 
queen,  disposed  to  try  the  chance  of  a  second  flight,  for  both  had 
expectations,  though  probably  not  exactly  the  same,  from  the 
immediate  approach  of  the  allied  armies ;  so  that  on  the  one 
side,  as  you  have  seen,  the  popular  leaders  were  determined  to 
find  or  make  an  opportunity  of  dethroning  the  king  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  king,  and  his  ministers,  and  the  court,  per- 
suaded themselves,  as  Bertrand  de  Moleville  expresses  it,  ''  that 
all  would  yet  be  saved,  if  they  could  but  manage  to  counteract 
the  plan  of  the  factions,  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
it,  till  the  combined  armies  had  entered  France."    ^ 

Now  it  is  this  that  makes  the  period  of  the  history  before  us 
so  painfully  interesting.     Uot  only  have  we  to  consider  how  far 
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are  the  popular  leaders  justified  or  not  in  their  tenors  and  re- 
proaches, but  is  the  king  to  be  dethroned  before  the  PmBsians 
reach  Paris  ?  Even  if  the  allied  powers  should  be  successful, 
and  on  their  immediate  march  to  Paris,  are  not  the  king  and  royal 
family  likely  to  be  first  assassinated  ? 

Observe,  therefore,  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  history ;  a  history  which  you  will  no  doubt  read  with 
the  greatest  attention  in  all  and  every  part.  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you  the  Memoirs  of  Barbaroux ;  I  must  again 
allude  to  them.  I  shall  do  so,  not  only  that  you  may  see  the 
state  of  Paris,  but  that  you  may  judge  of  the  case  of  the  Giron- 
dist party,  and  that  on  their  own  showing. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears,  though  not  very  clearly  from 
this  work,  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  July,  forty-three  of 
the  FM^res  had  assembled  every  day  in  the  correspondence  room 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  a  directory  of  five  had  been  chosen,  called 
the  committee  of  insurrection  ;  to  them  five  others  were  after- 
wards joined ;  and  Burbaroux,  in  the  course  of  his  fourth  chap- 
ter, makes  the  following  observations :— - 

'*  There  were  then  Uiree  parties ;  the  court,  the  Fenillans 
and  the  Jacobins.  The  court  laboured  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  despotism ;  the  FeuiUans 
wanted  its  revision,  that  two  chambers  might  be  obtained,  and 
an  order  of  patricians ;  the  Jacobins  had  not,  all  of  them,  exactly 
the  same  object,  though  they  acted  in  concert,  for  the  Cordeliers 
among  them  wished  for  bloodshed,  for  money,  for  places,  and 
the  Buke  of  Orleans ;  the  Eepublicans,  for  a  republic,  and  a 
corresponding  system  of  morals.  The  two  first  parties,  the 
court  and  the  Feuillans,  were  agreed,  and  ready  to  admit 
the  Austrians,  and  they  were  reinforced  by  all  the  timid  people, 
who  are  always  enemies  to  revolutions ;  and  this  powerful 
coalition  threatened  to  enslave  the  people,  who  were  defended 
only  by  the  Jacobins;  with  different  intentions  indeed,  some 
from  ambition,  others  from  a  love  of  gain,  very  few  from  prin- 
ciple. "We  had  not  then  any  written  proof  of  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  court  (they  have  been  since  found  in  the  Tuileries,  in  the 
iron  closet),  but  a  crowd  of  circumstances  gave  us  a  moral  cer- 
tainty on  the  point.'*  He  then  alludes  to  the  silence  of  the 
court  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  the  conduct  of  La 
Fayette,  the  two  decrees,  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  as  proofe 
of  the  perfidy  of  the  king  and  court.  He  next  proceeds  to  his 
interviews  with  Koland  and  his  wife ;  their  doubt  and  despair 
of  their  Bevolution ;  their  resolve  that  Paris  must  be  saved ;  and 
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their  sending  to  Marseilles  for  six  hundred  patriotSy  *'  who  were 
ready  to  die."  Afterwards  he  alludes  to  the  20th  of  June ;  the 
suspension  of  Potion;  the  federation  of  the  14th  of  July;  and 
his  hint  to  this  magistrate  (Petion)  that  he  might  soon  be  kept 
a  prisoner  in  his  house.  **  But  we  shall  confine  your  husband/' 
he  said  turning  to  M*.  P6tion,  <'  by  the  ruban  tricolore.''  An 
insurrection^  as  the  magbtrate  was  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way, 
was  therefore  intended. 

"  In  Paris/'  he  then  continues,  **  the  deposition  of  the  king 
became  the  great  subject  of  discussion.  This  measure,  in  giving 
the  throne  to  the  prince  royal,  would  have  given  the  regency  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans."  He  tiien  describes  the  efforts  of  Marat 
and  the  Cordeliers  to  procure  this  measure ;  their  vehemence 
and  their  activity ;  and  the  cooperation  of  patriots  more  pure ; 
and  he  says,  ''  that  the  Jacobins,  all  the  popular  societies  in 
Parisy  and  the  forty-eight  sections,  had  held  deliberations  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  same  effect ;  but  a  few  wiser  men,"  he 
oontinuee,  ''  of  the  committee  of  general  defence,  tried  other 
expedients,  and  had  it  not  been  for  them  (that  is,  for  the  most 
violent  of  the  party),  we  should  have  passed  from  the  domina- 
tion of  a  feeble  monarch,  to  be  submitted  to  the  plunder  of  the 
prinee's  Mends."  Barbaroux  must  here  mean  the  Mends  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  now  comes  his  defence  of  himself  and  his 
own  Mends. 

<'  It  is  true,"  he  adds,  "  that  France  in  avoiding  these  evils 
has  not  escaped  the  evils  of  anarchy;  but  are  those  to  be 
blamed  who  laboured,  and  with  perfect  sincerity,  to  found  a 
republic  ?  The  court,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  on  its  side,  made 
every  preparation.  No  one  who  witnessed  these  unhappy  times 
would  deny,  that  the  court  marched  on  with  the  most  perfect 
hardiness  to  effect  a  counter-revolutipn ;  and  this  fact,  well  set- 
tled, justifies  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August.  All  Paris 
was  in  motion  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  The  F^d^^s 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Gorsas,  at  the  house  of  Carra,  a  cen- 
tral committee  at  the  Jacobins  (this  is  his  indistinct  allusion  to 
the  ccHispiraey),  under  the  presidency  of  Yaugeois.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  of  the  TuHeries  was  directed  by  ti^e  most  impudent 
counter-revolutionists;  there  was  continual  fighting  in  the 
Palais  Boyal^  at  the  caf(6s,  and  at  the  spectacles ;  half  the  nati- 
onal guard  was  for  the  court,  half  for  the  people ;  the  mob  of  the 
patriots  were  in  a  constant  uproar ;  some  were  busy  intriguing, 
scarcely  any  laboured  on  with  proper  steadiness.  Potion  alone, 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  general  movement,  calculated  the 
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shock  it  was  to  produce  with  perfect  discretion ;  retained  it,  let 
it  loose,  as  the  court  or  the  patriots  prevailed ;  defeated  the  per- 
fidies of  the  one,  and  saved  the  other  from  mistakes ;  and  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  excesses  of  both,  proscribed  by  the  court  and 
calumniated  by  the  selfish,  but  loved  by  the  people,  who  were 
not  as  yet  depraved,  he  conducted  the  Bevolution  to  its  term ; 
and  neither  can  the  bad  men,  who  have  destroyed  the  Bevolu- 
tion, deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  it,  nor  can  good  men  impute  to 
him  the  calamities  by  which  it  has  been  followed.  And  such," 
concludes  Barbaroux,  "  such  was  the  state  of  Paris  when  the 
Marseillois  arrived  (at  the  close  of  July)." 

Such  are  the  views  and  reasonings  of  Barbaroux,  such  the 
case  of  the  Girondists.  We  may  now  turn  to  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  and  judge  of  the  state  of  Paris  by  referring  to  the 
representations  made  from  an  opposite  quarter. 

*'  The  king,"  says  he,  "  having  sanctioned  the  decree,  which 
declared  the  country  in  danger,  it  was  proclaimed  in  the 
capital  with  all  the  form  and  ceremony  suited  to  make  a  great 
impression."  An  amphitheatre,  it  appears,  from  his  account, 
was  then  constructed,  and  an  officer  was  appointed  to  receive 
the  names  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  march  to  the  fron- 
tiers. "  These  patriotic  enrolments,"  he  says,  "  continued  a 
week,  and  in  this  manner  went  off  thousands — fifteen  thousand, 
as  it  was  computed.  But  (he  adds)  that  some  of  these  miserable 
citizen- soldiers  presented  themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
demanding,  th^y  said,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  which  they 
were  going  to  save,  the  deposition  of  the  executive  power,  or  at 
least  that  it  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  legislative  body." 
A  frightful  specimen  this,  it  may  be  observed,  to  show  how  un- 
popular was  the  king,  how  popular  the  Revolution.  "  The 
Assembly  applauded  ttieir  zeal,"  continues  Bertrand  de  Mole- 
ville, "  and  had  given  the  same  reception  to  a  band  of  Fede- 
rates, who,  professing  to  represent  the  eighty-three  departments, 
had  come  to  make  the  same  demand :  '  Determine  (said  they) 
to  suspend  the  executive  power ;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost;  have  a  care  of  drawing  upon  yourselves  a  terrible  re- 
sponsibility.' 

''  The  deposition  of  the  king,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
'*  was  certainly  the  wish  of  a^  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  the  furious  demagogues.  Their  manoDuvres,'*  he 
says,  "  which  I  watched  with  all  possible  vigilance,  became  daily 
more  alarming.    I  was  informed  that  a  clandestine  meeting  had 
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been  held  at  Qiarenton,  and  that  the  projected  insurrection  waa 
ultimately  fixed  for  the  9th  or  10th  of  August. 

Such  is  the  representation  of  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe. 
I  most  now  call  your  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  a  very 
curious  circumstance  that  occurred,  and  which,  like  the  parti- 
culars X  have  just  mentioned,  is  very  strongly  iUustratiye  of  the 
critical  situation  of  the  king,  and  of  aU  the  parties  concerned, 
during  this  month  of  July.    It  is  a  letter  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondist  party  to  the*  king, 
to  explain  to  him  their  opinions  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  his  own  safety,  -and  the  welfare  of  his  country.     There  is 
something  of  obscurity  with  regard  to  the  first  origin  of  this 
letter,  and  the  precise  yiews  of  the  Qirondists  are  not  very  clear ; 
but  I  see  not  why  we  may  not  suppose  them  to  haye  been  what 
the  letter  describes  them  to  haye  been.     "  The  chiefs,"  says 
Bertrand  de  Moleyille,  "  of  the  Gironde  faction,  who  had  planned 
the  insurrection,  did  not  at  that  time  intend  to  oyerset  tiie  mo- 
narchy ;  their  design  was  to  dethrone  the  king,  make  the  crown 
pass  to  his  son,  and  establish  a  council  of  regency,  to  be  com- 
posed of  thJBir  own  creatures.**     And  in  a  corresponding  part  of 
his  Memoirs,  he  mentions  that  Yergniaud,  Gaudet,  and  Gen- 
Bonn^  commissioned  one  Eose,  a  painter,  to  deliver  to  Thierry, 
the  king's  yalet  de  chambre,  a  letter  to  the  king,  which  he  calls 
an  imprudent  and  insolent  letter,  and  to  which  the  king  re- 
plied, "  that  no  answer  could  be  returned'*    But  it  is  a  letter 
which  my  hearers  will,  perhaps,  think  well  deserved  every  con- 
sideration that  could  be  given  to  it.    The  very  existence  of  such 
a  letter  on  the  state  of  the  country  from  such  men,  at  the  time, 
I  must  again  intimate,  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance ;  it  is 
alluded  to  by  the  historian  Thiers,  in  his  second  volume,  and  is 
given  in  the  notes.     ''  The  Girondists,"  says  Thiers,  "  though 
they  had  started  in  so  hardy  a  manner  the  question  of  the  &" 
position,  still  hesitated  when  they  came  to  the  eve  of  an  insur* 
rection ;  and  though  the  court  was  now  almost  disarmed,  and  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  still  the  approach  of  the 
Prussians,  and  the  dread  of  a  long-established  authority  (how- 
ever now  disarmed),  inclined  them  to  think,  that  it  was  better 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  court,  than  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  chances  of  an  attack  on  the  palace.  Eyen  if  this  attack  were 
successful,  the  Prussians  might  afterwards  arrive  and  exercise  a 
terrible  vengeance.     They  did  not,  indeed,  under  the  influence 
of  these  and  other  considerations,  begin  a  negociation  with  the 
court,  but  they  listened  to  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Eose,  who, 
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terrified  at  the  sitaation  of  public  affiurs,  engaged  them  to  give, 
in  a  letter,  their  opinion  of  what  conld  now  be  done  for  the  safety 
of  the  king,  and  the  preservation  of  liberty."  Thiers  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Bat  mark 
several  of  the  expressions  of  this  letter. 

*'  It  ought  not  to  be  dissembled/'  says  one  of  the  first  para- 
graphs, '*  that  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  executive  power  that  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  the  evils  with  which  France  is  afiicted, 
and  of  the  dangers  with  which  the  Idirone  is  surrounded.    They 
deceive  the  king  who  would  lead  him  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
effervescence  of  the  clubs,  the  manosuvres  of  particular  agitators 
and  powerful  factions,  that  have  occasioned  and  continue  those 
disonlerly  movements,  of  which  every  day  increases  the  yio- 
lenoe,  and  of  which  no  one  can  calculate  the  consequences.    Thus 
to  suppose,  is  to  find  the  cause  of  the  evil  in  what  are  really  only 
the%ymptom8.   The  only  way  to  re-establish  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, is  for  the  king  to  surround  himself  with  the  confidence  of  his 
people.     This  can  only  be  done  by  declaring,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  will  receive  no  augmentation  of  his  power  that 
shall  not  be  freely  and  regularly  ofEiered  him  by  the  French 
nation  without  the  assistance  or  interference  of  any  foreign 
powers ;  and  what  would  be  perhaps  sufficient  at  once  to  re- 
establish confidence,  would  be  for  the  king  to  make  the  coalesced 
powers  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  French  nation, 
cease  from  all  further  hostilities,  and  withdraw  the  troops  that 
menace  our  frontiers.    It  is  impossible  that  a  very  great  part  of 
the  nation  should  not  be  persuaded  that  the  king  has  it  in  his 
power  to  put  an  end  to  this  coalition ;  and  while  that  coalition 
continues,  and  places  the  public  liberty  in  a  state  of  peril,  it  is 
in  vain  to  flatter  the  king  that  confidence  can  revive.     To  con- 
sider distrust  as  a  crime,  when  the  danger  is  real,  is  but  to 
augment  it.     While  there  is  an  action  against  liberty,  a  cor- 
respondent reaction  is  inevitable.    Why  does  not  the  king 
choose  his  ministers  among  those  who  are  clearly  in  £iivoar  of 
the  Evolution  ? 

^*  Whatever,"  sa^s  the  letter,  in  conclusion,  "  whatever  has 
a  tendency  to  banish  suspicion  and  to  reanimate  confidence,  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  be  neglected.  The  constitution  is  saved  if  the 
king  resolves  with  courage  and  pendsts  with  firmness." 

To  these  very  weighty  observations  the  king  returned  four 
eommon-place  reiaarks,  which  showed  he  would  do  neither  the 
one  nor  tiie  other. 

I  cannot  but  ocmsider  this  letter  as  &Toiiiable  to  the  Girm- 
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distfl ;  in  all  fair  constraction,  it  surely  meant  well ;  and  one  is 
disposed  to  welcome  anything  that  appears  favourable  to  the 
character  of  a  man  of  such  talents  as  Yergniaud. 

We  will  now  turn  to  other  particulars,  still  illustratiye  of  the 
critical  situation  of  the  king,  and  indeed  of  all  parties. 

The  letter  from  the  Girondists  was  sent  to  the  king  about  the 
close  of  the  month  of  July.  Whateyer  might  be  its  intention, 
it  had  fidled ;  and  on  the  26th,  Gaudet,  one  of  the  writers  of  it, 
read  an  address  to  the  king,  as  reporter  from  the  extraordinary 
commission.  Paragraphs  of  the  following  nature  appear  in  it  :-— 
''  By  what  feitality,  sire,  is  it,  that  our  enemies  are  men  who 
pretend  only  to  serve  you  ?  The  constitution  has  charged  you 
to  watch  over  the  external  interests  of  the  nation ;  yet  the  ally 
for  whom  we  have  lavished  our  blood  and  treasure  is  become  our 
enemy,  and  it  is  in  your  name  that  he  has  raised  against  us  a 
league  of  kings,  hostile  to  that  liberty  which  you  have  sworn  to 
maintain,  and  protectors  of  an  authority  which  you  have  often 
solemnly  renounced.  You  oomplain,  sire,  of  the  distrust  of  the 
people,  but  what  have  you  done  to  remove  it  ?  Your  palace  is 
filled  with  the  femiilies  of  the  rebels  at  Coblentz.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  look  near  you  for  a  man  who  has  been  useful  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  9r  who  has  not  betrayed  it.  But  all  divisions 
are  about  to  cease.  When  an  empire  is  threatened  by  foreign 
armies,  and  attempts  are  made  to  change  its  laws  by  force,  there 
exists  but  one  necessity,  one  duty,  that  of  repelling  the  enemy. 
All  difr<»ence  of  party  or  opinion  must  be  suspended,  and  there 
remain  but  two  classes  of  men,  citizens  and  traitors. 

"  You  may  yet  save  your  country,  and  your  crown  with  it. 
Dare  at  length  to  determine  upon  it.  Let  the  names  of  your 
ministers,  let  the  sight  of  men  who  are  about  you  iaspire  public 
confidimce.  The  nation,"  the  address  concluded,  **  is  no  doubt 
able  to  defend  itself  and  to  preserve  its  liberty,  but  requests  you 
once  more,  sire,  to  unite  with  it  to  defend  the  constitution  and 
the  throne." 

Expressions  of  this  kind,  to  be  found  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
addr^,  were  of  a  very  menacing  nature ;  and  it  behoved  the 
king  and  the  court  immediately  to  come  to  some  decision,  either 
to  try  (mce  more  the  experiment  of  a  flight,  or  entirely  to  adopt 
the  Bevolntion,  and  persuade  the  allied  powers  to  withdraw. 

In  the  existing  state  of  Paris,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
chance  for  the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  but  one  or  other  of  these 
alternatives;  on  any  other  supposition  they  must  apparently 
perish,  and  this,  whether  the  aUied  powers  suoceeded  or  not. 
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This  altcmatiYe  became  more  and  more  presnng,  for  the  mani- 
festo of  the  Buke  of  Bnmswick  now  appeared ;  and  **  was  not," 
says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  ''  was  not  that  manifesto  the  plan  of 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Mallet  du  Fan  and  agreed  to,  but 
one  drawn  up  by  Bolimon,  as  dictated  by  the  ministers  of  the 
emperor  and  king  of  Prussia ;  and  the  Buke  of  Bnmswick,  who 
signed  it  as  commander-in-chief,  had  not  even  been  consulted 
about  it.  The  publication  of  it,"  he  continues,  ''produced  an 
effect  the  very  reverse  of  what  had  been  expected.  All  parties, 
some  violent  Bx)yalist8  excepted,  were  provoked  at  the  boastings 
of  the  Buke  of  Brunswick,  or  laughed  at  them.  The  &ictious 
did  not  fail  to  attribute  to  the  suggestions  of  the  king  all  the 
menaces  respecting  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  family,  and 
thence  concluded  that  his  majesty  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  enemies  of  the  nation." 

Such  is  the  notice  taken  of  this  declaration  by  Bertrand  de 
Moleville.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  struck  by  the  impru- 
dence and  folly  of  it,  than  by  the  spirit  of  injustice  and  inhu- 
manity which  distinguishes  it.  You  will,  of  course,  read  it  very 
attentively.     You  will  find  in  it  the  following  passages : — 

''  That  the  national  guards  are  called  upon  to  preserve  provi- 
sionally tranquillity  .  .  .  until  the  arrived  of  the  troops.  .  .  . 
That,  on  the  contrary,  such  national  guards  as  shall  fight  against 
the  troops  of  the  two  allied  powers,  and  who  shaU  be  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  shall  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  pu- 
nished as  rebels  to  their  king,  and  as  disturbers  of  tiie  public 
peace." 

Again.  ''  That  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  boroughs,  and  vil- 
lages, who  shall  dare  to  defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of 
their  imperial  and  royal  majesties,  and  to  fire  upon  them,  either 
in  open  country,  or  through  half-open  doors  or  windows  of  their 
houses,  shall  be  punished  instantly  according  to  the  rigorous  rules 
of  war,  or  their  houses  shall  be  demolished  and  burnt." 

Again.  **  The  city  of  Paris  and  all  its  inhabitants  without 
distinction  shall  be  called  upon  to  submit  instantly  and  without 
delay  to  the  king,  to  set  that  prince  at  full  liberty,  and  to  en- 
sure to  him  and  to  all  royal  persons  that  inviolability  and  respect 
which  are  due  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  to  sove- 
reigns ;  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  making  personally  re- 
sponsible for  all  events,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pureuant 
to  military  trials,  without  hope  of  pardon,  all  the  members  of 
the  S'ational  Assembly,  of  the  department  of  the  district,  of  the 
municipality,  and  of  the  national  guards  of  Pans,  justices  of 
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peace,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern.  And  their  imperial 
and  royal  majesties  further  declare,  on  their  faith  and  word  of 
emperor  and  king,  that  if  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  be  forced 
or  insulted,  or  the  least  violence  be  offered,  the  least  outrages  be 
done  to  their  majesties,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily, if  they  be  not  immediately  placed  in  safety  and  set  at 
liberty,  they  will  inflict  on  those  who  shall  deserve  it  the  most 
exemplary  and  ever-memorable  avenging  punishments,  by  giving 
up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execution,  and  exposing  it  to 
total  destruction ;  and  the  rebels  who  shall  be  guilty  of  illegal 
resistance  shall  suffer  the  punishments  which  they  shall  have 
deserved." 

These  are  paragraphs  to  be  found  in  this  declaration,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  in  other  parts  of  it  a  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  **  sober  part  of  the  nation  and  the  faction  that  enslaved 
them  ;'*  that  it  was  declared  "  that  the  two  allied  powers  had 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  welfare  of  Prance,  without 
any  pretence  to  enrich  themselves  by  making  conquests ;"  "  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  meddle  with  the  internal  government  of 
France  ;  that  they  wished  only  to  put  an  end  to  that  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  the  interior  parts  of  France,  to  restore  the 
king  to  his  legitimate  power.''  Professions  of  this  kind  were 
in  vain,  when  made  by  those  who  were  advancing  with  arms  in 
their  hands  to  invade  the  country,  and  accompanied  by  such  me- 
naces as  those  just  enumerated.  The  greatest  sensation  was 
produced  in  our  own  country  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  over 
Europe,  by  a  manifesto  like  this,  which  went  in  truth  to  say, 
that  two  military  powers  were  to  march  into  a  neighbouring  and 
independent  kingdom,  to  settle  the  civil  dissensions  there  as  they 
thought  best,  and  to  punish  by  military  law,  as  rebels  and  trai- 
tors, all  who  presumed  to  resist  them.  'No  friend  to  freedom  or 
the  general  rights  of  mankind  could  for  a  moment  tolerate  a  pro- 
cedure like  this;  and  even  the  success  of  the  Jacobins  and 
Anarchists  was  thought  preferable  to  the  triumph  of  invaders 
like  these.  In  Paris,  indeed,  from  the  light-heartedness  of  the 
French  character  and  the  supposed  distance  of  the  danger,  this 
denunciation  was  at  first  only  laughed  at  or  despised ;  but  it  was 
soon  seized  upon  by  the  popular  party,  and  made  a  most  effec- 
tive engine  to  accomplish  their  designs ;  and  no  doubt  the  im- 
prudent nature  of  it,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  must  have  been  deeply 
lamented  by  the  king  and  all  his  more  rational  Mends  and  ad- 
visers.   It  must  have  been  even  a  most  cruel  disappointment 

MaUet  du  Pan  had  retired  to  Geneva,  because,  as  he  had  under- 
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Btood,  ihe  king^s  views  were  acquiesced  in^  and  the  manifesto  be 
had  been  charged  to  propose  to  the  allied  powers  adopted.  '*  He 
had  so  fully  justified  the  king's  confidence/'  says  Bertrand  de 
MoleviUe,  **  by  the  wisdom  and  success  of  his  negotiation,  that . 
his  majesty  authorized  me  to  testify  to  him  how  much  he  was 
satisfied,  and  that  he  wished  to  have  no  other  negotiator  with 
the  powers ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Frankfort.  The 
letter  was  received  by  Mallet  du  Pan  at  Geneva,  just  as  the  ma- 
nifesto firom  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  published.  It  was  in 
vain  for  him  now,  he  thought^  to  return  to  Frankfort ;  as  im- 
doubtedly  it  was." 

On  the  part  of  the  king,  however,  some  notice  was  to  be  taken 
of  this  manifesto,  and  a  letter  was  presented  by  the  ministers  to 
the  president  of  the  Assembly  on  the  3rd  of  August 

The  king  mentioned  **  the  necessity  of  union ;  the  sorrow  that 
he  felt  at  the  disunions  that  existed ;  that  they  who  knew  of 
what  value  in  his  eyes  were  the  blood  and  the  fortune  of  his 
people,  would  give  credit  to  his  uneasiness  and  his  grief.''  He 
mentioned  his  love  of  peace,  his  efforts  to  avoid  the  war ;  but 
that  **  when  it  had  been  declared,  he  had  neglected,"  he  said, 
^*  none  of  the  means  of  assuring  its  success."  Here  a  nerve  was 
touched  that  vibrated  to  the  very  heart  of  but  too  large  a  part  of 
the  audience ;  violent  murmurs  arose,  and  the  reading  was  in- 
terrupted.    So  again  in  similar  passages  of  the  letter  :— 

''I  accepted  the  constitution,"  said  the  king;  '^fnaa  that 
moment  I  imposed  it  as  a  law  upcm  myself  to  be  &ithful  to  the 
constitution."  **  Not  true,  not  true,"  were  the  words  now  heard. 

'^  Never  shall  I  be  seen,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  compounding 
the  glory  or  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  never  receiving  the 
law  from  foreigners  or  from  a  party.  It  is  to  the  nation  tiiat  I 
am  bound ;  I  will  maintain  the  national  independence  with  my 
last  breath." 

These  were  the  king's  expressions,  and,  as  he  understood  them, 
they  were  sincere.  He  meant  no  other  by  his  mission  to  the 
allies ;  certainly  not  to  receive  the  law  from  foreigners,  to  com- 
pound the  glory,  the  interests,  or  the  independence  of  his  people. 
He  meant  no  treason  of  this  kind,  however  he  might  in  truth  be 
hazarding  such  calamities. 

**  The  people,"  he  concluded,  *'  will  perhaps  one  day  know 
how  dear  to  me  their  happiness  is,  how  much  it  has  always  been 
my  sole  interest,  my  first  wish ;"  and  this,  too,  the  unhi^ipy 
monarch  could  say  with  sincerity.  "  How  many  griefs^"  he 
added,  *'  might  be  effaced  by  the  slightest  mark  of  its  retunung  I" 
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But  even  this  last  affecting  expostulation,  this  petition,  as  it 
were,  for  a  little  kindness,  could  not  now  be  heard.  Interests 
too  deep  were  at  issue,  and  passions  too  violent  had  been  ex- 
cited. The  furious  Isnard  rushed  into  the  tribune  to  move,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  king  was  as  contrary  to  the  constitution,  as 
his  language  was  Conformable  to  it ;  and  P^on,  a  formidable 
actor  in  the  drama  at  this  period,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
putation firom  the  commune.  By  a  decree  of  the  25th,  all  the 
sections  of  Paris  had  been  declared  permanent,  that  is,  had  been 
rendered  always  ready  for  any  revolutionary  movement;  and 
they  had  just  united,  it  seemed,  in  charging  the  mayor  to  pre- 
sent at  once  a  petition  in  their  name  for  the  deposition  of  the 
king,  and  with  this  petition  he  now  came  forward  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  Assembly. 

He  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the  king  from  the  fint  opening  of 
the  Bevolution ;  of  the  beneiits,  as  he  called  them,  conferred 
upon  him ;  of  the  return  which  had  been  made.  He  described 
the  dangers  of  the  country :  strangers  coming  to  invade ;  no 
defence  prepared ;  a  general  revolting  from  the  Assembly ;  and 
terrible  and  absurd  menaces  issuing  from  the  camp  of  the  Duke 
of  Bmnswick. 

*'  From  a  remaining  inclination,"  the  petition  concluded,  "  to 
indulgence,  we  could  have  wished  it  were  in  our  power  to  ask 
of  you  only  the  suspension  of  Louis  XYI.  while  the  danger  of 
the  country  existed ;  but  this  the  constitution  forbids.  Louis 
XYI.  incessantly  invokes  the  constitution ;  toe  invoke  it  in  our 
turn,  and  demand  his  deposition.  Meanwhile  let  our  enemies 
assemble;  let  three  hundred  thousand  slaves  advance :  they  shall 
find  before  them  ten  millions  of  free  men,dHMy  for  death  or 
victory,  fighting  for  equality,  for  their  paternal  roofs,  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  aged  friends." 

This  address  excited  the  most  rapturous  applauses ;  and  the 
commune  having  thus  with  impunity  given  the  signal  of  rebel- 
lion, the  example  was  soon  followed  by  all  the  sections  of  Paris, 
with  two  exceptions ;  and  the  deposition  of  the  king  was  not 
only  the  object  of  the  numberless  petitions  daily  presented  to 
the  Assembly,  through  the  means  of  the  Jacobins,  but  it  had 
become  the  general  cry  of  the  populace.  Potion  had  presented 
the  petition  of  the  commune  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  it  was 
the  common  conversation  at  Paris  at  the  time  that  something 
was  to  happen  on  the  10th.  ^*At  Paris,"  says  M*.  de  Stael, 
**  there  never  can  be  a  conspiracy ;  every  one  follows  the  ma- 
jority, the  fashion,  and  no  one  keeps  a  secret."     So  it  happened 
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on  the  present  occasion.  The  day,  the  hour,  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  general  insurrection^  were  fixed,  and  the  king  and 
court  were  informed  of  it,  as  was  every  one  else. 

But  Bertrand  de  Moleville  had,  it  seems,  been  suffering  day 
and  night,  for  the  last  six  weeks,  the  most  dreadful  anxiety. 
He  must  have  been  aware,  as  he  saw  the  storm  so  deepening  in 
darkness  and  so  fast  advancing,  that  flight  was,  for  the  king  and 
royal  family,  the  best  and  only  chance. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  it  seems,  he  had  been  informed  of  an 
insurrection  intended  for  the  29  th.  This  he  contrived  very  in- 
geniously to  defeat ;  but  he  instantly  urged  the  king  to  take 
measures  for  his  safety.  With  Malouet,  Clermont, '  Tonnerre, 
and  Mortmorin,  he  digested  a  plan  for  the  king's  escape  to  l^or- 
mandy.  You  will  see  the  particulars  in  his  Memoirs.  The 
scheme  was  communicated  to  the  queen,  the  king  approved  it, 
and  M.  Leport  was  sent  to  make  proper  inquiries  and  prepara- 
tions. In  the  meantime,  the  insurrection  intended  for  the  10th 
of  August  was  intimated  to  the  ministers  of  the  king,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  M.  Leport  was  only  expected  back 
from  Normandy  on  the  5th. 

On  the  6th,  however,  at  night,  he  seems  to  have  arrived. 
'^  M.  Leport,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  "  came  to  my  house 
the  next  morning,  the  6th,  at  seven  o'clock.  He  gave  me  the 
most  satisfactory  account  of  his  mission.  I  sent  his  report  to 
the  king,  strongly  urging  the  necessity  of  his  majesty's  imme- 
diately fixing  the  day  of  his  departure.  The  gentleman  I  had 
intrusted  with  the  letter  did  not  return  till  one.  I  had  waited 
all  the  morning  with  extreme  impatience.  The  king  was  to 
send  an  answer,  he  told  me,  at  five.  I  was  not  alarmed  at  this 
delay ;  but  at  six  my  hopes  vanished.  The  king  and  queen 
sent  me  word  to  suspend  my  preparations  for  their  departure 
till  further  notice,  as  it  was  their  majesties'  intentions  to  reserve 
that  step  for  the  last  extremity. 

**  These  fatal  words,"  he  says,  **  were  like  a  thunderbolt  to 
me.  What  do  they  mean  by  the  'last  extremity?*  I  cried, 
with  as  much  rage  as  despair.  Who  can  the  idiots  and  traitors 
be  who  have  suggested  such  a  pernicious  resolution  ?" 

A  sentiment  like  this  it  was  but  too  natural  to  utter.  M.  Ber- 
trand wrote,  and  implored,  and  expostulated,  but  in  vain;  To 
talk  of  ''the  last  extremity"  on  the  6th,  when  the  insurrection 
was  to  take  place  on  the  10th  ! ! 

It  was  the  queen,  he  afterwards  made  out,  that  set  his  majesty 
against  the  scheme  of  retiring  to  Normandy,  where  the  Duke  of 
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Liancoort  commanded.  ''  M.  Bertrand  does  not  consider/'  she 
says,  **  that  he  is  throwing  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists." The  duke^  in  the  meantime,  it  must  he  ohseired, 
had  made  the  most  generous  sacrifices ;  had  already  lent  his 
majesty  ninety  thousand  livres,  and  promised  nine  hundred 
thousand  more,  and  was  no  reasonable  object  of  distrust,  but 
entirely  the  contrary. 

"  Besides,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  "  they  had  just  heard 
that  the  Prussian  army  was  in  motion.  Nobody  doubted  but 
that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  plan  was  to  march  straight  to 
Fans ;  and  it  was  thought  lliat  the  French  army  were  too  weak 
and  too  ill  commanded  to  resist  the  disciplined  Germans,  led  by 
80  experienced  a  general,  and  that  our  troops  would  take  flight 
at  his  approach.  Some  private  advisers  of  the  queen  wished 
this  too  much,  not  to  believe  it ;  and  it  was  on  these  chimerical 
conjectures  that  the  deluded  court  founded  tiieir  hopes.*' 

I  will  now  digress  for  a  moment,  to  mention  a  particular 
circumstance. 

You  already  know,  what  I  shall  have  hereafter  to  state,  that 
on  the  10th  of  August  the  Tuileries  was  attacked,  the  monarch 
obliged  to  retire,  to  take  refuge  in  the  National  Assembly,  and 
that  he  was  then  dethroned. 

Observe  now  what  passes  on  the  5th,  five  days  before.  Ber- 
trand de  Moleville  was  very  ill,  "But  I  collected  all  my 
strength,"  says  he,  "  to  attend  the  king's  levee  on  that  day,  on 
Sunday,  the  6th  of  August.  Never  was  the  court,"  says  he, 
<<  more  brilliant,  or  rather,  never  more  numerous."  Such  are 
the  words  of  the  minister.  But  what  a  scene  then  was  here !  a 
levee,  a  court ;  and  in  five  days  the  court,  the  palace,  and  the 
king  (the  office  at  least),  at  an  end ;  and  even  at  the  very  mo- 
ment all  the  materials  of  their  destruction  prepared  ! 

"  The  inquietude,"  continues  Bertrand,  **  which  the  king  and 
queen's  situation  inspired,  and  the  grief,  from  the  idea  that  it 
might  be  the  last  time  that  they  should  ever  see  their  sovereign, 
was  strongly  expressed  in  the  countenances  of  many  present." 
Well  indeed  might  the  unfortunate  monarch  have  said,  in  the 
words  of  our  own  Bichard, — 

<*  Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
"With  solemn  reverence ;  throw  away  respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  the  while  : 
I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief, 

Need  friends." «  Subjected  thus. 

How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king  i" 
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"  I  could  not  long,"  says  the  muuBter,  ''  rapport  this  effect- 
ing scene ;  I  left  the  palaoe,  my  eyes  running  07er  with  tears ; 
yet  I  was  &r  from  imagining,  at  that  moment,  that  I  had  seen 
the  royal  &mily  for  the  last  time."  But  it  wa$y  alas  !  the  last 
time  that  he  ever  saw  the  royal  family  or  that  they  were  ever 
seen  hut  amid  terror,  distraction,  and  sorrow ;  amid  the  insults 
of  the  populace,  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  the  dungecms  of 
imprisonment,  and  the  ministers  of  death. 

The  crisis  of  their  fate,  as  you  abready  see,  was  fast  approach- 
ing. They  could  not  he  persuaded  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville  to 
attempt  flight  even  on  the  6th ;  Ihey  preferred  the  chance  of  the 
interference  of  the  allied  powers.  These  allied  powers  were  as 
yet  only  approaching.  The  Jacobins  and  Girondists  had  been, 
in  the  meantime,  through  all  the  month  of  July,  preparing  their 
insurrection ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto  showed  them 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  All  was  now  ready ;  and  on  tiie 
10th,  exactlyasit  had  been  announced,  the  insu^ection  broke  out. 

It  is  to  this  insurrection  that  I  must,  in  the  lecture  of  to-mor- 
row, entirely  direct  your  attention. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  lecture,  therefore,  of  to-day,  I  shall 
mention  some  books  and  memoirs  that  may  be  consulted  and  read. 

We  naturally,  in  the  first  place,  turn  to  the  Memoirs  of  Bar- 
baroux ;  and  the  recital  of  Barbaroux  will,  on  the  whole,  disap- 
point you.  It  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  mind,  in  pursuit  of  its  end,  may  become  unconscious, 
or  at  least  frightfully  insensible  to  the  horrors  by  which  that 
end  is  to  be  attained.  This  is  always  the  case  with  these  en- 
thusiastic, dangerous  men,  on  great  public  occasions ;  and  such 
examples  should  be  held  up  and  remembered,  that  men  may  he 
taught  to  pause  in  time,  and  to  see  crimes  at  a  distance,  while 
they  are  as  yet  not  under  the  supposed  necessity  of  committing 
them. 

Barbaroux  was  (and  the  character  in  all  its  points  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one)  a  young  man  of  genius,  and  flne  affec- 
tions, and  noble  sentiments ;  yet  from  the  flrst  he  seems  never 
to  have  hesitated  at  the  expedient  of  an  insurrection,  the  expe- 
dient of  letting  loose  the  savage  populace  of  Paris,  bring:iiig 
up  Ave  hundred  desperate  men  frofn  the  other  end  of  the  king- 
dom, and  entering  upon  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  where  his  fellow- 
creatures  were  to  perish,  their  wives  to  be  widows,  their  chil- 
dren to  be  fatherless,  and  no  one  competent  to  say  where  the 
commotion  was  to  end,  or  when  the  blood  was  to  cease  to  flow. 
No  present  terrors,  no  possible  consequences,  appear  to  have 
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affected  his  imagination ;  every  thougtit,  feeling,  and  wiah^  was 
occupied  and  absorbed  b j  one  great  leading  idea,  the  idea  fd 
liberty  ;  and  his  mind,  as  is  always  the  o^  in  instances  of  en- 
thusiaam,  was  incapable  of  estimating  the  reflatire  importance 
of  any  other  consideration,  hoWjever  weighty,  however  sacred^ 
Some  traces  of  humanily  indeed  appear  in  his  account,  when  in« 
stances  of  the  sufferings  of  particular  persons  are  aUuded  to, 
when  he  is  writing  as  a  private  indrvidual ;  but  the  description 
given  of  this  insurrection  in  these  Memoirs  by  the  patriot,  is  much 
what  would  be  given  of  a  battle  by  a  militaiy  commander.  The 
wounds  and  death  are  of  course,  the  field  is  the  bed  of  honour, 
and  the  victory  is  glory  and  renown.  The  nature  of  the  cause, 
the  motives  of  the  combatants,  *'  nil  horum,"  not  a  word  ef 
these. 

We  see  in  the  narrative  the  palace  carried  by  assault,  the  king 
deposed,  the  three  ministers  recalled :  and  in  the  next  chapter 
Barbaroux  returns  to  his  family  and  the  acclamations  of  Mar- 
seilles,  for  "  his  mission,"  he  says,  <'  was  ended^  tyranny  being 
now  put  down." 

I  must  again  observe  to  you,  as  I  leave,  for  tiie  present,  these 
Kemoirs,  that  I  consider  them  valuable,  not  only  as  connected 
with  the  10th  of  August,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  nature  of 
politiGal  enlhusiaam,  not  only  in  Barbcurouz,  but  in  others ;  and, 
therefore,  as  a  specimen  of  the  men  and  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  all  such  revolutioooarymen  and  such  revolutionary 
times. 

Observe  the  narrative  £>r  one  moment  more. 

*'  The  news  of  my  return,"  he  says,  **  being  everywhere 
spread,  the  best  patriots  hastened  to  embrace  me.  My  house  was  ' 
surrounded  and  crowded  with  citizens  ^  a  band  of  music  was 
brought,  F»>ven9al  songs  were  sung  that  liad  been  made  in  my 
honour,  and  the  llarseillois  Hymn.  I  ofiben  think,"  he  says, 
"  and  am  quite  melted  when  I  think  of  the  last  couplet,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  citizens  dropped  upon  their  knees  in 
the  house  and  in  the  street.  I  i0f  as  stiM^iding  on  a  chair,  where 
th^  forced  me  to  remain.  Good  God !  what  a  spectacle !  The 
tears  started  to  my  eyes.  If  indeed,  I  really  did  at  that  mo- 
m^it  eerve  them  for  a  statue  of  Liberty,  certainly  I  may  at  least 
take  to  myself  the  honour  of  having  defended  liberty  with  all 
my  courage." 

What  a  spectacle  I  as  Barbarous  truly  says ;  but  what  aspeo* 
tacle  of  political  enthusiasm!  a  man  worshipped  in  the  streets 
as  a  statue  of  liib^iy ! 

vol-  ^.  "  » 
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Something;  howerer,  remains  to  be  told.  BarbaronZy  yon 
ynll  ohaerre,  was  a  Girondist,  and  the  party  were  all,  like  the 
king,  in  their  torn,  afterwards  deposed,  and  had  to  fly  or  perish 
on  the  scaffold.  The  next  words  that  follow  this  passage  in  the 
Memoirs,  are,  therefore  (as  the  Memoirs  were  subsequently 
written),  these :  '*  Liberty,  virtae,  sacred  rights  of  men !  to-day 
you  are  but  empty  names.*'  And  how  had  they  become  empty 
names  ?  Others  had  been,  it  seems,'  as  ready  with  measures  of 
insurrection  and  violence,  as  were  before  Barbaroux  and  the 
Girondists ;  and  they  had,  therefore,  to  ML  by  the  example  they 
had  set,  and  see,  not  themselves,  but  their  opponents,  now 
worshipped  in  the  streets,  while  they  themelves  were  led  along 
to  execution. 

Turning  now  from  the  Memoirs  of  Barbaroux,  and  alwayB,  if 
possible,  to  the  accounts  'pf  those  who  have  been  eye-witnesses 
or  actors  in  the  scene,  we  may  read  about  thirty  pages,  on  the 
subject  of  the  10th  of  August,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Fran9ois  Hue. 
He  was  in  the  palace  during  the  attack,  and  afterwards  attended 
the  king  and  tiie  royal  family  in  their  imprisonment.  At  the 
moment  when  the  defence  was  no  longer  possible,  and  when  the 
carnage  began,  he  jumped  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  as  did  many  others,  crossed  the  gardens  amid  the  Are  of 
the  musketry,  and  having  no  other  resource,  threw  himself  into 
the  Seine.  Just  as  his  strength  was  exhausted,  he  reached  one 
of  the  boats  on  the  river,  and  the  waterman  being  a  man 
of  humanity,  he  escaped. 

"Weber,  in  like  manner,  must  be  read.  His  account  is  very 
interesting,  from  his  deep  attachment  to  the  royal  sufferers.  He 
accompanied  them  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  many  marks  of  tiieir  personal  regard.  But  the 
notes  given  at  the  ^nd  of  the  volume  are  particularly  deserving 
of  attention.  In  one  of  these  notes  there  is  a  good  description 
of  the  courts  and  terraces  of  the  Tuileries  as  tiiey  then  stood, 
and  other  local  circumstances,  necessary  to  those  who  would  un- 
derstand  the  detail ;  but,  above  all,  a  very  good  narrative  of  the 
whole  affair  is  to  be  found  at  page  352,  <&awn  up  by  one  of  the 
Swiss  officers  who  was  actively  engaged.  This  narrative  is  on 
every  account  extremely  valuable ;  it  was  published  at  Lucerne 
in  1819,  and  must  be  read. 

In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  her  second  volume,  M*,  Cam- 
pan,  who  was  also  in  the  palace,  gives  some  very  interesting  par- 
tictdars,  and  an  extract  in  one  of  the  notes  from  the  history  of 
the  quedi  by  Mon^oie. 
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I  fi>igot  to  mention,  that  in  the  notes  to  the  Memoirs  of  Bar- 
baronx  is  given  an  account  of  the  honours  paid  by  the  STational 
Assembly  to  those  who  fell  on  the  10th*  of  August ;  and  again, 
of  the  honours  paid  by  the  Swiss  cantons  to  the  Swiss  guards 
and  officers  who  perished  and  who  survived. 

The  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  dedicates  about  thirty  pages,  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  book,  to  the  10th  of  August.  His  observa- 
tions are  sometimes  checked,  and  often  assisted,  by  valuable 
notes  from  the  editors,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  but  in  the 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  given,  1st,  a  very  fiill  recital 
of  the  events  by  the  Boyalist  Peltier,  which  you  must  consider, 
and  which  seems  to  offer  much  the  same  account  that  is  found 
in  Bertrand  de  Moleville ;  2ndly,  a  very  curious  account,  by 
Carra,  of  the  first  organization  of  the  insurrection,  and  for  the 
merit  of  which  insurrection  he  claims  his  share. 

Afterwards,  in  page  501,  is  given  another  very  curious  ex- 
tract from  a  work  of  Potion  on  Sobespierre  and  Marat.  ''  The 
men,''  says  Potion,  ''  who  have  attributed  to  themselves  the 
glory  of  this  day,  of  the  10th  of  August,  are  those  to  whom  it 
belongs  the  least;  it  is  due  to  those  who  have  prepared  it,  to 
the  imperious  nature  of  things,  to  the  brave  P^d^rls  and  their 
secret  directory,  who  had  so  long  concerted  the  plan  of  the  in- 
surrection ;  it  is  due  to  the  people,  and,  in  short,  to  the  tutelary 
genius  which  has  so  loi^;  presided  over  the  destinies  of  France 
from  the  first  meeting  of  its  representatives."  Such  is  the 
avowal  of  P6tion. 

I  have  been  furnished,  by  the  kindness  of  M.  Mallet,  with 
some  narratives  that  were  sent  his  father  by  three  of  the  dif- 
ferent Swiss  officers  who  survived.  They  sufficientiy  agree  with 
the  narrative  of  the  Swiss  officer  furnished  in  tiie  notes  to 
"Weber.  The  author  of  this  last  narrative  in  "Weber,  was  by  the 
side  of  M.  Durler,  M.  Mallet  du  Pan's  correspondent,  all  the 
time  of  the  action,  and  engaged  in  defence  of  the  great  court 
before  the  palace.  There  is  an  account  of  the  10th  of  August 
by  St.  Croix :  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Begister.  I  in- 
quired for  it  in  vain  in  Paris,  and  I  afterwards  found  it  in  the 
Lansdowne  collection  in  the  library  in  the  city  of  London.  The 
author  was  a  minister  at  the  time,  but  he  afterwards  became  an 
^migi^,  published  his  account  in  London,  and  the  book,  repre- 
senting rather  his  own  national  feelings  on  the  Bevolution  than 
the  scenes  of  the  10th  of  August,  quite  disappointed  me.  If  we 
look  at  the  histories  of  the  French  Bevolution  that  have  as  yet 
appeared,  we  shall  find  some  very  good  remarks,  and  a  short 
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and  &ir  account  of  the  10th  ci  August,  in  tbe  history  of 
Toulongeon. 

Again.  There  is  a  very  full  and  very  good  account  in  the 
history  by  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty.  The  account  given  by 
Montgaillard,  in  the  tbird  volume  of  his  late  history,  dbonld  be 
read:  tbe  abb^  is  more  angty  with  the  poor  long  than  is 
exactly  necessary.  You  wiH,  of  course,  read  the  history  of 
Thiers,  and  you  will  find  the  part  of  it  relative  to  the  10&  of 
August  very  Mr  and  good.  The  detail  giv^  by  Bertrand  de 
MoleviUe  is  very  fiili,  and  not  unMr ;  he  was  not  in  i^e  palace, 
but  must  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  receiving  infDrmation. 
But  the  account  ^ven  by  tiie  historian  lOgnet  appears  to  me 
the  most  remarkable ;  it  is  so  very  short,  and  yet  so  comprehen- 
sive. Bead  everything  you  can  meet  with  on  the  subject  else- 
where, and  then  turn  to  Mignet,  and  you  will  find  all  your  main 
impressions  revived  by  the  brief,  accurate  statement  of  a  few 
pages:  were  they  written  in  a  dark,  sententious  manner,  they 
would  constitute  the  beett  imitation  of  Tacitus  that  could  be 
either  found  or  well  conceived. 

Among  our  EngHGdi  writers,  the  account  given  by  the 
Annual  Begist^  is  &11,  and,  on  the  whde,  reasonable  and  fair. 
It  is  the  conclusion  of  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  French 
Bevolution  which  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Lawrence.  The  reader 
sees  here  the  conclusion,  and  he  sees  it  with  regret.  He  has  lost 
the  assistance  of  a  diligent  inquirer,  and  the  instruction  of  an 
elegant  and  intelligent  writer ;  in  general,  and,  on  the  wbole,  a 
faithM  guide ;  and  though  not  sufficiently  on  the  popidar  side, 
always  friendly  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Moore  published  the  journal  he  made  during  his  resi- 
dence in  France,  from  the  beginning  of  Aiqgpcust  to  the  middle  of 
December,  1792.  It  is  worth  your  reading.  Dr.  Moore  was 
an  agreeable  companion ;  lived  as  a  man  of  letters  in  London ; 
had  teea  much  of  the  world ;  was  i^irewd,  and  very  competent 
to  make  proper  inquiries,  and  very  likely  to  receive  extensive 
and  good  injformation.  Sis  account  seems  confirmed  by  such 
subsequent  books  and  memoirs  as  I  have  been  able  to  consult. 
Being  naturally  of  a  sarcastic  turn,  and  meaning  his  publication 
to  sdl,  he  is  too  much  disposed  to  be  pleasant  and  to  amuse, 
and  he  makes  remarks  that  do  not  always  harmonize  with  the 
dreadful  scene  before  him. 

These  parts  of  the  books  and  memoirs  which  I  have  recom- 
mended will  not  occupy  mucb  time.  Each  supplies  some  par- 
ticulars not  mentioned  by  the  rest;  and  on  a  subject  like  this, 
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no  recital  can  seem  too  long,  and  no  detail  too  minnte ;  the 
main  ev«at  is  so  important,  l£e  incide&ta  so  terriMe. 

On  this  day  of  the  10th  day  of  August,  tiie  king  was  driven 
firom  hia  palace  and  dethroned. 

"  HsBO  finis  Priami  &tonim." 

Throngh  the  fiery  clouds  and  rushiiq^  storm  of  a  popular  insur- 
rection, descended  the  setting  monarchy  of  France ;  and,  but  a 
century  before,  Louis  XTV.  had  seen  his  greatness  imaged,  by 
a  sun  tiiat  beamed  with  meridian  q^lendour—- a  splendour  that 
was  only  to  sink,  as  it  was  then  fondly  supposed,  with  the 
sinking  fabric  of  the  world. 


LECTURE    XXX. 

TENTH  OF  AUGUST. 

Tex  main  events  of  this  dreadful  day  of  the  10th  of  Aii^fust  are 
sufficiently  ascertained.  There  is  some  difference  between  the 
accounts  of  the  opposite  parties  on  one  point,  whetiier  the 
Swiss  or  the  assailants  fired  first,  but  on  all  the  other  leading 
facts  they  are  i^^reed.  The^  may  be  differently  coloured  or  ex- 
plained, but  an  inquirer  will  find  no  difficulty  in  satisfying 
himself  what  they  reaHlj^  were.  They  are  a  tremendous  spe- 
cimen  of  l^e  bloody  fiiry  of  whieh  human  nature  is  eapable,  and 
a  mortifying  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  to  have  occurred  in 
the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  first  kingdoms  of  the  civilized  world 
so  late  as  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  eentury. 

It  appears,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  throng  most  of 
the  month  of  July  a  regular  committee  had  been  sitting  in  the 
correspondttice  room  ^  the  Assembly  of  the  Jacobins,  and  at 
Charenton,  a  small  town  near  Paris,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
recall  the  three  ministers,  and  depose  the  long ;  and  this  object 
was  to  be  aecomplished  (as  the  effort  on  the  20th  of  June  had 
iisdled)  by  a  more  distinct  and  decisive  insurrection,  by  an  attack 
on  the  Tuileries.  In  that  palace  the  king  and  royal  family  re- 
mained, as  in  a  last  fortress  which  only  waited  its  fall ;  and 
Barbarouz  had  some  time  before  agreed  to  send  for  six  hundi*ed 
of  the  Marseillois,  a  desperate  band,  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  enterprise.  After  traversing  the  kingdom  fi:om  the  5th  of 
July,  they  arrived  at  Charenton  on  the  SOth. 
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"  We  flew,"  Bays  Barbarouz,  *'  to  receive'  them.  I  cannot 
describe  our  mutual  oongratulationB.  We  gave  and  received  a 
thousand  testimonies  of  affection :  we  had  a  firatemal  repast/' 

Barbaroux,  however,  and  his  friends  had  no  sooner  retired 
from  their  fraternal  repast,  and  held  their  little  cabinet  council, 
than  the  representations  of  those  of  the  conspirators  who  came 
from  Paris  mspired  them  with  a  delusion,  which  is  edifying  in 
its  way,  as  all  instances  of  self-delusion  are ;  and  this  was  no 
other,  tiian  to  appear  themselves  and  their  friends  in  Paiis  in 
such  force,  that  ^e  king  was  to  be  deposed,  and  liberty  esta- 
blished without  a  struggle. 

The  faubourgs,  it  was  agreed,  were  to  march  and  lead  on  the 
Marseillois.  Santerre  had  assured  them,  that  they  might  depend 
on  being  met  by  forty  thousand  men.  They  were  then  to  take 
possession  of  the  principal  posts  and  places  in  the  metropolis^ 
and  finally  encamp  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Thence  they 
were  to  notify  to  the  Assembly,  that  the  people  of  Paris  en- 
camped in  the  Tuileries  would  not  lay  down  &eir  arms  till  liberty 
had  been  secured  by  what  they  called  grand  measures,  and  till 
the  departments  had  approved  them.  "  It  was  our  wish,'*  says 
Barbarouz,  *'  that  this  insurrection  in  the  cause  of  liberty  should 
be  majestic,  as  is  Liberty  herself;  holy,  as  are  the  rights  which 
she  alone  can  ensure,  and  worthy  to  serve  as  an  example  to  every 
people,  who,  to  break  the  chains  of  their  tyrants,  have  only  to 
show  themselves."    • 

These  idle  dreams,  however,  of  Barbaroux,  and  perhaps  of  his 
Mends,  were  soon  dissipated ;  for  Santerre,  instead  of  meeting 
them  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  wit^  forty  thousand  re- 
presentatives of  the  national  wUl,  appeared  with  scarcely  two 
hundred;  most  of  them  not  Parisians,  but  P^6r^  of  the  14th 
of  July,  from  the  different  departments.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  astonishment.  "But  Santerre,"  says Barbaroux,  "was 
not  then  known  to  be  a  heavy  fellow,  proud  enough,  but  inca- 
pable of  the  grand:  The  moment  was  melancholy.  Our  hopes," 
he  says,  "  were  deceived ;  but  we  followed  the  Marseillois,  who 
filed  off  to  the  town*house  in  the  most  beautifiil  order." 

Barbaroux  then  gives  an  account  of  the  quarrel  between  these 
Marseillois  and  a  part  of  the  national  guards  in  the  Champ 
Elys^,  and  then  inteirupts  an  interesting  narrative  like  tiiis, 
in  the  most  cold-blooded  manner,  to  give  descriptions  of  Marat 
and  Bobespierre.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  occupied 
with  the  losurrection,  of  which  the  account  is  neither  very  clear, 
nor  fair,  nor  valuable.    The  conspirators  were  disposed  of  in 
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difSraront  places  it  seems :  Bertin,  in  the  National  Assembly ; 
Auberti  at  the  faubourg  St  Antoine ;  Cairifere,  with  the  Mar- 
seillois.  Barbarous  and  Bebecqui  appear  to  hare  reserved  to 
themselyes  the  office  of  observing  events  from  some  secure  point 
of  distance,  and  superintending  tiie  movements  of  the  whole. — 
The  rise,  then,  the  intention,  and  the  names  and  characters  of 
some  of  the  first  and  chief  movers  of  this  insurrection  are  dear 
from  this  account,  however  short,  of  Barbarouz. 

We  wUl  now  turn  from  these  memoirs,  and  advert  to  the  main 
general  results  furnished  us  from  all  our  other  sources. 

Barbarouz  and  the  Marseillois  were  disappointed,  in  what 
they  represent  as  their  first  notion  of  appearing  with  Santerre 
and  his  Parisians  in  such  force,  as  to  overcome  the  Assembly  and 
the  metropolis,  and  depose  the  king,  by  an  intimation  of  their 
Bovermgn  will.  This  could  not  be  done ;  but  force  remained  as 
a  measure  to  be  resorted  te,  and  to  the  employment  of  such  an 
expedient  ever]rthing  seemed  favourable.  That  an  insurrection 
was  intended  for  the  9th  or  10th  of  August  was  a  matter  of  per- 
fect notoriety.  It  was  evident,  from  what  was  daily  passing  in 
the  Assembly,  that  no  resistance  would  be  made  frrom  that  quar- 
ter ;  Potion  (the  mayor),  as  the  conspirators  knew,  was  heart 
and  part  in  the  enterprise ;  Ihe  department,  unpopular  and  dis- 
organized by  the  resignation  of  all  the  members  of  the  directory, 
was  without  power ;  the  commune  and  sections,  who  alone  might 
have  been  able  to  restrain  the  populace  and  brigands,  had  joined 
them  in  demanding  from  the  Assembly  the  deposition  of  the 
king ;  of  the  forty-eight  battalions  of  me  national  guard,  there 
were  not  more  than  t&ee  or  four  well  inclined  to  the  king,  and 
the  artillery  (a  most  important  point)  were  all,  without  excep- 
tion, furious  Bevolutionists. 

This  was  but  a  melancholy  prospect  for  the  king  and  royal 
family,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Tuileries.  They  saw 
around  them  the  Swiss  guards,  some  of  the  national  guarcb,  and 
a  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  came  in  this  last  extre- 
mity, and  came  (they  could  suppose  no  other)  to  die,  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  the  last  ensign  of  honour  left  them,  in 
defence  of  their  royal  master.  These  were  to  be  his  protectors, 
evidently  not  sufficient  for  the  ofAce :  the  Swiss,  about  nine 
hnndred ;  the  national  guard,  of  doubtful  fidelity ;  the  gentle- 
men and  noblemen  not  properly  armed,  and  very  offensive,  as 
decided  Boyalists  and  Aristocrats,  to  all  the  national  guard,  who 
were  at  best  only  Gonstitationalists.  And  this  was  not  aU  that 
was  to  be  lamented. 
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This  ixmuxee&n^  this  10th  of  Augost,  was  a  ends  in  the 
king^B  fate  for  which  the  unhappy  monarch  was  in  no  fcspect 
fitted.  He  feared  not  death ;  he  wanted  not  nndentanding ;  he 
was  not  without  the  softer,  or  even  manj  of  tke  mpeetable 
virtues  of  the  human  character :  hut  he  was  not  endowed  with 
the  high  and  commanding  qualities  tiutthis  situation  now,  more 
tiian  ever,  required ;  wit£  the  prompt,  decisive^  resentful  ener- 
gies, that  enable  a  man  to  raamtain  his  authority  against  the 
fioce,  unfeeling,  unjust  assaults  of  those  who  invade  it.  Men  of 
gentle  dispositions  and  mere  passive  courage,  if  tiiey  vokuitarily 
present  themselves  in  pubUo  situations,  are  to  be  blamed  if  they 
fedl ;  their  situation  has  been  their  choice*  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Louis:  he  was  bom  a  king;  and  his  fedhires,  tiierefore, 
are  a  just  cause  of  compassion  to  the  oonsiderate  and  the  good. 

As  this  attack  was  every  hour  ezpeded,  the  king  s^eat  a 
sleepless  night ;  sometimes  in  his  own  room,  sometimes  in  the 
council  room,  wbere  the  ministecs  were  assembled,  and  constantly 
receiving  ftesh  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  out  of  doors :  at 
other  moments  he  rstued  with  his  confessor,  taming  away  from 
all  human  hopes  and  aid,  from  all  human  arbiters  of  his  motives 
and  conduct,  to  thc^  Alinighty  Being  who  could  now  best  fur- 
nish him  with  courage  and  resignation,  and  of  whom,  as  an  equi- 
table judge,  he  would  have  no  reason  to  comtdain.  The  queen, 
in  the  meantime,  who  was  as  nneonocnied  for  her  own  dai^er 
as  anxious  for  all  that  might  aflSsct  the  king's,  frequency  went 
to  his  room,  and  to  hat  children's,  accompanied  by  M\  Blnabeth, 
and  then  returned  to  the  council  chamber;  whiles  the  entiiu- 
siasm  and  fidelity  of  all  who  saw  her  were  animated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  mind,  the  greatness,  and  the  intrepidity  she  displayed, 
in  the  slightest  things  she  said;  and  not  less  affected  by  ^e 
countenance  of  M'.  Elizabeth,  where  visibly  were  expressed,  her 
sbterly  tenderness,  her  grief,  her  piety,  and  aU  the  virtues  which 
belong  to  a  mind  so  eminently  softened  by  tiie  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  strengthened  by  the  sentiments  <^  religion. 

But  the  dawn  appOEured,  the  night  had  wesn  away,  and  the 
palace  had  not  yet  been  attacked.  The  tocsins^  however,  had 
been  sounding  since  midnight,  the  dreadM  notes  of  pr^aration 
had  never  ceased,  and  the  assault  was  not  Hkely  to  be  long^  de- 
ferred. The  committee  that  was  charged  with  the  insurrection 
had,  in  &ct,  formed  itself  on  three  points.  Foumier  and  ethers 
were  at  the  Faubourg  Bt.  Marceau ;  Santerre  and  Westennann, 
at  the  Faubourg  8t.  Antoine ;  Banton,  the  chief  agitator,  Ca- 
miUe  Desmoulins,  Carra,  were  at  the  Cordeliers  with  the  bat- 
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talion  from  HaneilleSy  where  Barbaronx  was  alao,  proTided 
with  poison,  if  necessary,  and  waiting  the  result  of  the  insur- 
rection. 

Some  measures,  however,  had  been  taken  for  the  defence  of 
the  palace :  a  reinforcement  had  arrived  from  the  Swiss  barracks 
at  Cburbevoye  ,*  some  battalions  of  tiie  national  guard  had  been 
collected ;  the  cannoniers,  with  their  artUlery,  were  in  the  conrt ; 
and,  above  all,  the  commandant,  Mandat,  was  frithM  to  his 
trost,  and  had  disposed  of  his  force,  which  was  in  numbers  at 
least  very  respectable,  in  a  regular  manner,  occupying  tiie  pro« 
per  poets,  and  making  every  provision  for  repelling  the  invadeis. 
It  was  thought  advisable,  tiierefore,  early  in  the  morning,  that 
the  king  should  go  down  into  the  courts,  attended  by  a"few  ge- 
neral officers,  and  by  the  queen  and  the  royal  £imily,  to  review 
the  troops,  and  to  animate  the  soldiers  in  his  defence. 

Tina  was  a  scene  in  which  the  king  was  little  formed  to  shine. 
There  had  been  no  war  on  the  continent  during  his  reign ;  he 
had  seen  no  field  of  battle,  had  no  tastaf<»r  the  military  jHrofes- 
eion,  had  sacrificed  little  to  the  Gfraoes,  was  awkward  in  his 
cairiage  and  manner,  and  had  the  ajr  rather  of  a  man  of  thought 
than  of  energy  and  spirit.  He  desoCTided,  therefore,  among  the 
Boldiers  with  but  ill  efii^Gt;  he  received,  indeed,  their  aodama- 
lions,  and  addressed  them  in  a  frw  broken  sentenoes,  whioh  were 
sensible,  but  no  more;  and  on  the  whole,  he  went  throi^[h  the 
part  he  was  recommend^  to  act  ratiier  as  a  duty  he  had  to  per- 
form, than  as  a  pleasure  he  had  to  enjoy.  How  do  we  not  wish 
on  this  occasion  that  we  eould  but  have  given  perfection  to  the 
character  of  an  amiable  man  like  this^  who  had  fellen  on  these 
evil  times ;  that  we  could  have  assimilated  him  to  the  hero  q{ 
Agincourt,  as  seen  in  the  beautiM  description  of  tiie  poet:— 

"  Oh  I  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruined  band, 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Let  him  cry,  Praise  and  elory  on  his  head ; 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  heat, 
Bids  then  ffood  morrow,  with  a  modest  smile, 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  ooontrymen ; 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
Mow  dread  an  army  bath  enrounded  him, 
nor  dodi  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colonr 
Unto  the  weaiy  imd  aU- watched  night; 
But  freshly  laoks,  and  over-beaani  attaint, 
With  cheerM  semblance  and  sweet  majesty  ^ 
That  eveiy  wretch,  pining  and  pale  be&re. 


Belioldiiig  Idm,  plnda  eomfcrC  from  his  looki; 
A  1am«  uniTeiM],  like  the  mi, 
Hif  Hoenl  eye  doth  give  to  everj  one, 
Thawing  cold  fear." 

Alas!  alas!  this  portndt  <tf  a -warrior  king  was  little  suited  to 
Louis,  who  eamey  not  in  tlie  national  uniform^  a  dress  he  had 
onoe  won,  and  should  now  have  worn,  but  in  his  evening  suit, 
in  the  ominoos  colour  of  Tiolet,  the  royal  mourning.  But  the 
queen  should  have  been  the  hero  on  this  occasion.  Her  bosom 
was  observed  to  be  labouring  with  contending  passions:  her 
Austrian  lip,  it  seems,  and  the  turn  of  her  features,  gave  her 
eagle  countenance  a  majesty  which,  it  is  said,  could  only  be 
seen,  not  conceived. 

"  I  was  in  the  window,"  says  M*.  de  Campan,  *'  that  over- 
looks the  garden.  The  king  was  pale,  as  if  life  was  no  longer 
left  in  hm.  The  royal  ^imily  returned  to  their  apartments. 
*  Ail  is  lost!'  said  the  queen  to  me ;  'the  king  has  shown  no 
energy.   A  review  like  this  has  done  us  more  harm  than  good.'  " 

I  must  here  digress  for  a  moment  to  observe,  that  it  is  in 
general  a  needless  o£9ioe  to  excite  in  men  the  fierce  and  resentful 
passions ;  they  need  no  instructor  of  this  kind.  But  as  I  lose 
no  opportuni^  of  recommending  to  you  the  softer  virtues,  I 
must  not  now  forget  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  severer  and 
the  manly  virtues  of  the  human  character.  Their  value,  their 
dignity,  their  indispensable  necessity,  is  but  too  evident;  it  was 
but  too  evident  on  this  critical  occasion,  when  the  unhappy  king 
stood  so  much  in  want  of  them.  ''As  it  must  needs  be,  that 
offences  will  come,"  we  must  have  active  courage  as  well  as 
passive,  spirit  to  contend  as  well  as  fortitude  to  suffer;  and  the 
world  must  not  be  abandoned  to  the  ruffian  and  the  oppressor ; 
to  those  (and  such  there  will  ever  be)  who  can  only  be  brought 
to  observe  the  rules  of  justice  and  right,  by  some  mere  physical 
force  superior  to  their  own. 

I  must  not,  however,  bear  too  hard  on  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch. I  have  mentioned  to  you,  in  a  former  lecture,  the  ex- 
planation^ of  his  character,  as  given  by  one  who  must  have 
studied  him  thoroi^hly,  the  queen;  and  I  have  just  offered  to 
you  the  excuse  which  he  has  a  right  to  claim,  that  his  station 
m  life  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  choice ;  that  he  was  bom  a 
king,  and  would  never  willingly  have  obtruded  himself  into  a 
situation,  where  the  commanding  qualities  which  he  possessed 
not,  were  required.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I  have 
more  to  say,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  in  mitigation  of  our 
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censure.  Such  oocttnenoes  took  place  as  were  enongh  to  damp 
and  dishearten  the  boldest  minds.  It  was  true  that  the  king 
was  received  with  ''  Yive  le  roi  1"  by  the  Swiss  guards  and  the 
national  guards  more  immediately  about  the  palace ;  but  the 
artillery  and  the  battalion  of  the  croix  rouge  e&outed  only  *'  Yive 
la  nation  ?*  Two  more  battalions  of  the  national  guard  arriyed 
while  the  king  was  in  the  courts,  and  they,  too,  cried  out  "  Yive 
la  nation !  yive  P6tion !"  The  king  was  afterwards  persuaded 
to  review  the  reserve,  who  were  posted  at  the  for  end  of  the 
garden,  at  the  Pont  Toumant.  It  was  not  without  danger  that 
he  even  reached  it.  **  Down  with  the  veto !  down  with  the 
traitor !"  was  the  cry.  Two  battalions  marched  out  of  the 
garden  through  the  gate  fsusing  the  Pont  Eoyal,  took  their  can- 
non with  them,  and  drew  themsdves  up  along  the  railing,  to 
wait  for  the  assailants  and  to  join  them.  The  same  thing  was 
done,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  royal  court  before 
the  palace  by  the  two  other  battalions,  who  in  l^e  manner  had 
but  just  arrived ;  they  separated,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  fixed 
themselves  in  the  Carousal,  stopping  the  fresh  battalions  that 
were  coming  to  reinforce  the  guard  of  the  palace.  "  I  say," 
says  M*.  de  Gampan,  ''  the  cannoniers  quit  their  posts,  clench 
their  fists,  thrust  them  into  the  face  of  the  king,  and  insult  him 
in  the  grossest  terms.  M.  de  Salvert  and  M.  de  Briges  exerted 
themselves  with  vigour,  and  kept  them  off."  What  conclusion 
was  the  king  to  draw  from  appearances  like  these  ?  what  but 
this,  that  fi*om  within  and  from  without  he  was  surrounded  by 
enemies ;  that  all  Paris  was  coming  to  dethrone  him ;  and  that 
he  had  no  adequate  means  of  resistance  ?  What  could  be  done 
against  troops  of  insurgents  if  the  artillery  deserted  him,  if  it 
was  clear  that  they  would  even  turn  against  him  ?  What  ade<« 
quate  defence  but  artillery  against  the  armed  populace  of  a 
whole  metropolis  ?  Above  all,  there  was  no  longer  a  master 
mind  to  superintend  the  whole  defence,  and  keep  every  man  to 
his  duty ;  there  was  no  one  now  in  authority.  Mandat,  the 
commandant-general,  was  no  longer  to  be  found ;  he  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  common  council  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  had 
not  returned. 

Every  thing  was,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  was 
likely  to  remain  so.  It  would  have  indeed  required  a  vigorous 
mind  and  a  military  sovereign  to  have  made  head  against  cir* 
comstances  like  these ;  and  they  must  be  duly  weighed  when 
we  are  going  to  censure  the  dejected  looks  of  this  mo9t  unfor« 
tonate  of  kings. 
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Mandate  the  commandaiLt-geiieral,  I  hiive  just  saidy  had  been 
sent  for,  and  did  not  return.  This  I  must  explain ;  and  the 
explanation  will  enable  you  to  understand  howdreadM  was  ^e 
nature  of  1^  desperate  men  to  whom  the  king  was  now  <mpo8ed. 

The  oonspiratora  did  not  think  that  the  c<Hmcil*ge»eral  of  the 
conmnme  of  Paris  was  soffllciently  favourable  to  ti^eir  designs ; 
Mandat,  the  commaader^in-chief  of  tiie  national  guards,  was 
known  to  be  faithful  and  loyal :  it  was  resolved,  therefore,  that 
the  council-general  and  ti&e  eommandant  should  be  got  rid  of. 
In  the  night,  therefore,  while  ihe  tocnn  was  sounding,  the  g^n6- 
rale  beating,  and  the  citizens  of  course  under  arms  at  the  alarm 
posts,  a  few  of  eaeh  seetion,  under  the  pretext  that  the  pveeent 
common  council  had  lost  the  ooofideuoe  of  the  people,  assembled 
and  elected  new  members  for  the  council  to  tiie  somber  of  near 
two  hundred,  and  these  new-ehosen  oouncaUoni  went  directly  to 
the  hall  where  the  old  coumnl  had  assembled,  declared  them- 
selves tiie  real  council,  and  actually  drove  out  all  l&e  other, 
except  Potion,  Manuel,  and  Danton,  and  began  ike  exercise  <^ 
their  fdnctionB»  as  if  they  were  the  true  and  only  legitimate 
authority. 

This  was  the  first  point.  The  disposal  of  Mandat  vras  tiie 
second.  They  therefore  sent  for  him  from  the  Tuil6rie»;  ana 
when  he  entered  their  hall,  snd  was  surprised  and  totally  con- 
founded to  see  a  different  assembly  from  what  he  expected,  and 
people  he  knew  not,  they  instantly  accused  him  of  a  design  to 
attack  and  slaughter  the  pe<^le,  ordered  him  to  the  Abbay e,  and 
had  him  murdered  at  the  top  of  the  staircase. 

Such  were  the  men  the  kmg  had  to  contend  vnth. 

But  it  is  now  to  be  observed,  that  these  daring  measures  of 
i^eee  bloody  diemagogues  had  but  too  decisire  an  influence  on 
the  events  of  the  night.  The  ammgem^its  of  Mandat  were  set 
aside;  the  party  of  national  guards  that  he  had  placed  on  the 
Pont  Neuf,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  river,  was  (M^ered  off.  The  officer  and  the  guard  were 
withdrawn  from  the  arsenal,  and  muskets  wese  distributed 
amongst  the  people.  No  one  knew  the  act  of  usurpation  that 
had  been  committed,  and  the  orders  of  the  new  eouncdl  were 
obeyed  as  of  course.  When  Mandat  went  friom  the  Tuileries  to 
the  Town  Hall,  as  he  designed  to  return  inmiediately,  he  left 
no  particular  directions.  Various  detachments  of  national  guards, 
which  at  his  requisition  were  assembled  round  the  palace  and  in 
the  different  courts,  were  long  in  impatient  expectation  of  seeing 
him.    In  his  absence,  they  &ew  not  whom  to  obey  or  how  to 
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act;  were  more  exposed  to  the  inflnjeiioe  of  the  disa&cted ;  and, 
as  in  every  army  and  in  eyery  enterprise  xnntnal  confidence  is 
the  Boni  d  it,  nothing  could  he  so  £^tal  to  the  defence  of  the 
palace  as  the  distrasty  uncertaiBtyy  and  contoion  that  now  every- 
where prevailed. 

The  king  wanted  not  sense,  and  conld  ohserve  these  things. 
It  can  he  no  matter  of  sdrprise  that  he  considered  the  palace  as 
without  any  adeqiuite  means  of  defence. 

This  was  hetw^en  seven  and  eight  in  the  moroing.  Even  at 
a  mnch  earlier  hour,  and  hefore  the  review,  M*.  de  Campan 
mentieiiB,  that  the  qaeea  come  out  of  her  room  and  told  h^  that 
"there  was  no  hope  for  them;  that  Mandat  had  gone  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yilie  to  receive  firesh  orders,  had  there  heen  assassin* 
ated,and  that  they  were  then  carrying  his  head  about  the  streets." 

Something,  however,  was  done  to  make  resbtance,  and  drive 
back,  if  passible,  the  assailants;  and  the  faidt  of  the  king  and 
court  was  not  so  much  a  want  of  presence  of  mind  now,  as  a 
want  of  forethought  and  decision,  which  might  have  induced 
them  to  have  made  proper  preparations  several  days  before. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  the  officers  of  the  consti- 
tati(mal  guard,  which  the  Assembly  had  disbanded,  formed 
themselves  into  two  companies,  under  the  command  of  Mareschal 
de  Mailly.  To  this  veteran  chiefly,  and  to  three  or  four  other 
general  officers,  were  intrusted  by  the  Mng,  on  the  loss  of  Handat, 
^e  command  and  direction  of  {he  whole  defence.  Several  na- 
tional grenadiers  joined  these  two  companies.  The  queen  ad- 
dressed them,  as  did  afterwards  the  king,  and  with  the  greatest 
effect.  These  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  indeed  only  their 
Bwords  in  their  hands,  but  l£ey  had  .loyalty  in  their  hearts, 
and  were  ready  to  die.  llieir  spirit  pervaded  all  the  national 
guards  at  the  posts  within  the  peJace. 

But  here  again  occurs  a  trait,  that  shows  the  untoward  nature 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  llie  king  and  the  royal  family 
were  surrounded.  The  national  guards  at  the  outside  of  the 
palace  could  not  bear,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  these  minions 
of  a  court,  for  so  they  thought  them,  men  who  would  not  wear 
the  national  uniform^  these  aristocrats^  thus  assembled  for  its 
defence :  they  desired  that  they  might  be  dismissed,  and  sent  a 
message  for  me  purpose.  It  was  brought  by  one  of  their  com- 
manders. **  "NOy'*  answered  the  queen,  **  nothing  shall  separate 
UB  from  these  gentlemen ;  they  will  e^are  the  dangers  of  tl^ 
national  guards.  Do  you  order  them,"  she  said  to  the  officer, 
"  de  you  order  them  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  they  wiH  show 
you  how  they  can  die  for  their  king." 
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On  these  gentlemen,  then,  on  those  of  the  national  goaids 
within  and  without  the  palace  that  were  yet  futhful,  and  above 
all,  on  ahont  nine  hundred  Swiss  goards,  who  were,  and  who 
continued  to  be  to  the  last,  **  without  ibax  and  without  reproach," 
the  defence  now  depended. 

The  palace  was  too  large  to  be  easily  defended :  an  extensive 
front,  large  open  gardens  behind,  and  on  one  side  the  long  end- 
less gallery,  by  which  it  was  united  to  the  ancient  Louvre.  In 
front  of  the  palace  was  not»  as  there  is  now,  a  large  open  area, 
but  there  were  several  courts,  the  court  royal  in  the  middle,  and 
beyond,  and  separated  from  them,  the  Place  de  CarouseL  Be- 
hind the  chateau  were  five  terraces,  running  round  the  great, 
open,  but  ornamented  space  of  the  gardens ;  the  Terrace  of  the 
Peuillants  was  on  that  side  which  was  connected  with  the  ancient 
manage,  or  riding-house  of  the  palace,  where  the  Assembly  were 
then  sitting :  and  on  the  whole,  there  were  twenty  drfferent 
posts  at  wluch  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  Swiss :  and  this  was 
a  most  perilously  dispersion  of  a  force  originally  so  small,  and 
afterwards  so  diminished,  when  all  the  populace  of  Paris  were 
approaching,  with  the  Marseillois  at  their  head. 

The  system  of  defence  was  extended  by  the  commandant  Man- 
dat  to  some  distance  beyond  the  chateau  itself;  and  his  mean- 
ing in  making  his  dispositionB  may  be  now  understood,  and  they 
were  very  good,  on  the  two  suppositions, — Ist,  that  the  national 
guards  and  gendarmerie  would  have  done  their  duty ;  and,  2ndly, 
that  he  had  remained  to  superintend  the  operations  of  the  whole : 
but  neither  of  these  suppositions  were  afterwards  realized.  He 
was  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  conspirators  early ;  and  the  gen- 
darmerie, the  cavalry,  the  national  guards,  were  soon  infected, 
partly  thorough  fear,  partly  by  example,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  ^em.  Mandates  arraugements  were 
broken  up  by  the  new  commune  of  the  conspirators,  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  it  will  be  easily  conceived,  that  if  the  defenders 
of  the  chateau,  who  had  been  pushed  forward  to  the  Louvre  and 
into  the  city,  were  once  passed  by  and  left  behind  by  the  as- 
sailants, they  were,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  general 
disaffection,  from  that  moment  cut  off  and  lost. 

The  army  of  the  insurrection,  that  had  been  expected  all  the 
night,  began  to  march  about  six  in  the  morning.  Every  account 
that  was  now  brought  confirmed  their  approach.  There  were 
about  fifteen  thousand  in  the  body  which  had  formed  in  the 
Paubourg  St.  Antoine ;  they  were  armed  with  pikes  and  muskets 
taken  from  the  arsenal,  wluch,  by  order  of  the  new  council,  you 
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may  remember,  had  been  forced.  The  body  from  the  Faubourg 
St  Marcel  was  much  fewer  in  number,  about  five  thofisand,  but 
both  were  more  than  doubled  by  the  brigands  and  by  the  mobs, 
that  were  continually  joining  them. 

This  totally  immense  and  indescribable  multitude,  headed  by 
the  Marseillois,  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  palace,  and 
at  last,  a  little  before  eight,  the  vanguard  had  arrived  at  the 
Place  de  Carousel,  within  the  immediate  sight  of  it. 

And  now  there  came  on  another  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
king  and  his  unhappy  £Gunily ;  the  last,  and,  in  the  event,  the 
most  &tal  of  all.  It  was  tiiis.  The  Procureur  Syndic  of  the 
department,  the  chief  magistrate,  M.  Eosdeier,  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  convince  these  fiirious  meii,  who  came  to  storm  the  pa- 
lace, that  80  great  a  multitude  ooidd  not  have  access  either  to 
the  king  or  the  Assembly,  and  that  they  must  name  twenty  de« 
puties  to  present  their  petition.  They  would  hardly  listen  to 
him.  Again:  on  his  calling  upon  the  troops  to  defend  their 
post  conformably  to  the  law,  and  repel  force  by  fbrce,  he  was 
attended  to  by  only  a  small  part  of  the  national  guard.  The 
artillery,  whom  he  only  exhorted  to  be  orderly,  made  him  no 
other  answer  than  that  of  actually  unloading  their  guns  before 
his  eyes.  landing,  therefore,  that  no  dependence  was  to  be 
placed  on  Ihe  troops  stationed  to  guard  the  palace,  M.  Eoederer, 
with  other  officers  of  the  department,  obteoned  immediately  a 
private  audience  of  the  long  and  queen,  and  declared  to  them 
that  the  danger  was  imminent  and  beyond  expression ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  national  guard  was  corrupted,  and  would  fixe 
npon  the  palace ;  that  the  king,  the  queen,  the  chil<hren,  and 
every  one  about  them  would  certaLoly  be  massacred,  unless  the 
king  instantly  decided  upon  taking  refuge  in  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

What  was  now,  therefore,  to  be  done  ?  This  is  the  crisis  I 
allude  to.  "  GK)  to  the  Assembly  ?"  "  Never  !*'  said  the  queen ; 
'*  no,  never  take  refdge  there !"  She  had  before  said,  when  such 
a  measure  had  been  suggested  to  her,  *'  I  will  on  no  account 
leave  the  palace ;  I  would  rather  be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  it ;  I 
will  never  leave  it."  "  But,  madam,''  expostulated  Eoederer, 
"would  you  be  answerable,  then,  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
your  children,  and  all  the  faithful  servants  waiting  here  to  de- 
fend you  ?" 

Tins  was  a  cruel  moment  for  the  poor  queen.  She  must  have 
been  conscious  that  the  means  of  defence  were  insufficient ;  but 
to  fly  to  the  Assembly,  to  the  very  men  whom  i^e  disdained 
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and  abhorred,  and  who  had  already,  and  eren  dormg  the  last 
few  hours,  treated  with  neglect  and  indifference  the  reqaests 
that  had  been  made  to  them  for  protection  and  aBustance — ^thia 
was  indeed  a  humiliation  to  which  she  found  it  hard  to  sulmiit. 
And  what  hope  of  safety  ^ van  after  such  a  humiliation  ?  Better 
die  at  once,  since  to  die  was  all  that  remained,  and  death  was 
at  least  not  disgrace.  Such  wore,  no  doubt,  the  suggestions  of 
her  indignant  spirit ;  such  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  her  re- 
solve :  nor  is  it  dear  that  her  resolve  might  not  have  been  the 
best,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been  the  most  elevated  measure 
to  have  taken.  ^'  Is  the  king,  then,  going  to  the  Ass^nbly  ?" 
said  an  old  Swiss  officer ;  "  he  is  lost  then  for  ever." 

What  courage  might  have  done ;  what  turn  this  affidr  might 
have  taken  if  the  king  had  been  ready  to  die  at  the  head  of  his 
Swiss  guards,  (the  witness  and  ihe  rival  of  their  virtues  and 
their  fame);  what  a  versatile  multitude,  like  the  aseailaatB, 
would  have  done,  when  they  were  r^ulsed,  as  they  were  sure 
to  be,  in  liie  first  instance,  by  the  regular  troops  in  the  palace, 
and  saw  the  king  amid  those  troops  acting  the  part  of  a  hero, 
or  even  visible  at  the  head  of  them ;  how  far  the  disaffected 
might  have  been  shamed  into  their  duty,  and  how  fai  the  As- 
sembly, v/ho  sat  close  at  hand,  might  have  been  roused  into  some 
decency  of  conduct,  when  they  heard  firing  from  the  palace,  and 
understood  that  the  king  was  defending  himself,  and  his  qaeen, 
and  children,  against  ruffians  that,  from  Marseilles  and  the  Pau- 
bourg  St.  Antoine,  had  come  to  massacre  them ;  what  might 
have  been  the  transition,  the  movement,  the  result,  amid  an 
electric  people  like  this,  on  suppositions  like  these,  and  even  at 
this  moment  of  the  insurrection,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say. 
But  it  is  not,  I  think,  too  much  to  say,  that  if  this  resolve  of 
decided  and  desperate  defence  (at  first  theonly  proper  one)  had  been, 
from  the  first,  &e  resolve ;  had  been  so,  many  days  before;  and  if 
the  king,  in  a  firm  and  active  manner,  had  made  proper  intima- 
tions and  proper  preparations  for  the  attack,  the  attack  would 
have  failed ;  and  by  tius  second  outrage  on  tiie  king  and  his 
palace,  in  addition  to  the  day  of  the  20th,  by  a  regular,  deter- 
mined, bloody  insurrection  of  this  kind,  the  army  of  La  Fayette 
might  have  been  so  excited,  tiiat  the  general  might  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  marching  them  to  Paris,  and  realizing 'all  tha)^  he 
had  before  in  vain  attempted  for  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  wel£sre  of  the  state. 

But  fax  from  any  reasonable  resolve  of  this  kind  having  been 
made  in  time,  and  measures  taken  in  consequence  (it  was  ^wc^a 
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the  only  chance  to  haye  stood  a  si^e  tiH  La  Fayette's  army  came 
iip)>  such  an  indispensable  point  as  that  of  the  artiUery  was  so 
neglected,  that,  as  you  have  seen,  the  cannoniers  were  all  dis- 
affected ;  of  the  national  troops  that  were  produced,  it  could  not 
be  told  which  were  loyal  and  which  were  not — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  battalions  of  Petits  F^s  and  the  Filles  St. 
Thomas,  none  could  be  depended  upon ;  and  fbally  and  above 
aU,  though  nothing  could  be  so  clear  as  this,  that  the  palace 
should  be  so  provided  as  to  be  enabled  to  stand  a  sort  of  siege, 
the  Swiss  soldiers  had  only  fifteen  rounds  a  man — it  is  never 
stated  that  they  received  above  thirty  when  they  left  their  bar- 
racks— and  the  palace  was,  at  last,  lost  no1»  a  little  from  the  mere 
want  of  ammunition. 

But  at  this  dreadful  moment,  while  the  king  was  impressed 
with  all  he  had  observed  and  suffered  during  his  review  and  his 
return  through  the  garden,  while  the  Procureur  Syndic  was 
urging  him  to  retire,  and  while  the  vanguard  of  the  assailants 
were  now  arrived  before  the  palace,  the  natural  course  for  him 
to  take  was  to  escape  from  the  present  uneasiness,  at  all  events 
to  avoid  the  immediate  shedding  of  blood,  to  take  the  chances  of 
the  future,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  to  retire,  as  he  was  en- 
treated to  do,  to  the  National  Assembly.  This  was  at  all  events 
to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  blood  of  his  gallant  defenders 
and  of  his  people. 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  queen ;  "  it  is  the  last  sacrifice." 
**  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  here,"  said  the  king,  as  he 
was  leaving  the  palace ;  and  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  of  the  Swiss  guards,  and  another  of  tlio 
national  guard,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  amid  the  in- 
sults, menaces,  imprecations,  and  opposition  of  the  thronging 
and  armed  populace,  conducted  him  and  the  royal  family  along 
the  terraces  to  the  neighbouring  hall,  where  the  Assembly  was 
sitting. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  unfortunate  family.  The  mortifica- 
tions and  sufferings  of  every  kind,  mental  and  physical,  which 
they  had  to  endure  while  they  were  detained  in  the  logographe, 
a  sort  of  small  room  at  the  back  of  the  Assembly,  where  tliey 
were  for  the  time  disposed  of,  you  will  see  detailed  in  the 
Memoirs,  and  I  cannot  now  advert  to  them.  We  must  return 
to  the  palace. 

The  first  part,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  this  aflBiicting  history  of 
the  10th  of  August  we  have  now  passed  through ;  we  must  next, 
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therefore,  tarn  to  the  second, — what  passed  after  the  king  had 
left  the  palace. 

When  it  was  resolved  that  the  king  should  take  refuge  in  the 
Assemhly,  I  have  mentioned,  as  you  may  remember,  that  he  said, 
'*  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  here ;  let  us  go."  And 
thus  occurred,  at  this  moment,  when  he  was  parting  from  his 
palace,  the  most  unhappy  inadyeftence,  the  greatest  misfortune, 
perhaps,  and  calamity  of  his  whole  unfortunate  life. 

With  some  words,  of  the  general  nature  we  have  mentioned, 
he  left  the  palace,  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  every  one  should 
follow  his  example  and  leave  it  too ;  conceiving  that  nothing 
more  in  the  way  of  command  was  necessary,  no  intimation  of  his 
will  more  distinct,  no  further  positive  orders.  Amid  the  anxiety, 
affliction,  and  cozifusion  of  the  moment,  this  important  point  was 
probably  not  at  all  considered.  No  proper  proclamation  was 
made.  It  was  not  even  known,  either  to  the  assailants  or  the 
Swiss  in  the  courts,  that  the  king  was  gone  to  the  Assembly ; 
and  the  best  excuse  for  the  king  is,  that  the  point  seems  not  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  his  Mends,  or  the  military  men  around 
him,  who  certainly,  if  it  had,  would  have  procured  from  the 
king,  what  he  would  so  readily  have  granted,  a  positive  order 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Tuileries ;  tiiat  no  resistance  was  on 
any  account  to  be  made,  every  one  to  retire,  and  the  Swiss  and 
national  guards  to  march  off  instantly  to  their  barracks.  Cou- 
pled with  orders  like  titese,  the  measure  taken,  of  retiring  to 
the  Assembly,  was^  perhaps,  under  the  cruel  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  at  the  existing  moment,  the  least  objectionable 
that  could  have  been  adopted.  He  might  retire  as  the  king, 
not  without  dignity,  from  a  rude  and  lawless  combat,  if  the  com- 
bat was  thus  to  be  prevented ;  but  unless  orders  of  the  kind 
just  mentioned  were  first  distinctly  given,  unless  the  immediate 
chance  of  bloodshed  was  provided  against  (for  this  was  the  great 
recommendation  of  the  measure),  the  measure  became,  on  the 
contrary,  theworst  possible. 

"  I  came  here,"  said  the  king  to  the  Assembly,  ''  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  a  great  crime."  This  was  very  true,  and  the 
best  explanation  that  could  be  given  of  his  appearance  in  the 
Assembly  at  all.  It  was  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  he 
and  his  &mily  would  have  been  massacred  in  his  palace  if  he 
had  stayed  there. 

But,  alas !  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  others  might  be  mas- 
sacred in  the  palace  as  well  as  .the  king ;  and  that  those 
who  were  left  behind  were  not  in  a  state  of  security,  whatever 
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the  royal  family  might  be.  Dreadful  firing  was  heard,  smaU 
arms  and  artillery;  the  hall  was  shook,  and  consternation  spread 
through  the  Assembly.  "  I  gave  orders  for  the  Swiss  not  to 
fire,"  said  the  king.  He  had  supposed  so,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
pointy  it  was  now  apparent,  had  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to,  and  the  confusion  and  misery  of  the  royal  sufferers  were  now 
more  agonizing  than  ever. 

This  situation  long  continued.  The  difficulty,  the  impossi- 
bility, was,  how  to  conyey  any  order  to  the  palace  while  the 
continued  fire  of  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  prevented  any 
one  from  approaching  it. 

At  last  one  of  those  gallant  spirits,  which  human  nature 
sometimes  supplies  on  such  occasions,  M.  D'Hervilly,  offered  to 
carry  any  order  which  the  king  might  wish  to  send.  The  king 
and  queen  were  unwilling  to  expose  the  life  of  one  of  their 
most  valuable  and  fedthfiil  servants;  they  seized  his  arm  to 
prevent  his  moving,  as  did  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Distin- 
guishing marks  of  regard  like  these  only  animated  him  the  more. 
'*  It  is  my  duty,"  said  the  soldier;  "  my  post  is  amid  arms  and 
firing ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  fear  these  things."  He  received  the 
order,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Here  we  must  awhile  leave  him.  He  lost  not  his  life ;  his 
escapes  were  wonderful ;  but  he  came  too  late — ^the  Swiss  had 
been  too  long  and  too  fatally  engaged. 

You  will  see  in  the  histories  the  melancholy  detail  of  these 
transactions.  We  will  allude  to  them  a  little  hereafter.  For 
the  present  you  will  easily  understand,  that  almost  immediately 
after  the  king  had  left  the  palace,  the  assailants  had  so  approached 
it,  that  they  got  into  contact  with  the  defenders  of  it,  more 
particularly  the  Swiss,  who  would  neither  give  up  their  arms 
nor  resign  their  post,  not  having  been  regularly  ordered,  as  they 
believed,  by  their  king  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and 
that  a  very  unequal  but  very  bloody  conflict  ensued,  ending, 
though  not  immediately,  yet  at  last  ending,  as  you  will  readily 
conceive,  in  the  destruction  and  massacre  of  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  overpowered  as  they  were  by  numbers,  and  their  ammu- 
nition fiEuling :  all  this  you  will  readily  imagine.  We  will  advert 
a  little  more  to  the  detail  hereafter. 

But  I  must  hasten  first  to  observe,  that  of  all  the  personages 
concerned  in  this  most  melancholy  drama  of  the  10th  of 
August,  it  is  these  unfortunate  Swiss  guards  that  most  entirely 
interest  our  sympathy,  and  engage  our  respect.  Whoever  were 
right>  or  whoever  were  wrong,  they,  at  least,  are  without  blame, 
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and  only  to  be  admired.  Their  noble  history  can  soon  be  told. 
They  were  soldiers  to  whom  a  post  was  intrusted,  and  they  died 
in  defence  of  it.  Who  or  what  were  their  assailants  ?  ^ehat 
their  numbers,  or  what  their  force  ?  what  the  chances  in  their 
own  favour,  or  what  was  to  be  their  reward  ?  These  were  ques. 
tions  not  to  be  thought  of:  there  they  were,  they  were  to  do 
their  duty,  and,  if  necessary,  they  were  to  die — ^and  they  did  die. 

Men  like  these  we  would  follow,  if  we  could,  through  every 
change  of  their  unhappy  fortunes  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
disastrous  day.  There  is  not  an  individual  among  them  that  is 
not  elevated  into  a  hero,  and  that  fills  not,  in  our  imagination, 
the  space  of  the  most  perfect  of  heroes.  Men  have  died  in  battle 
in  defence  of  their  country,  Spartans  have  fallen  at  Thermopylae, 
these  are  great  pswsages  in  the  history  of  our  kind ;  but  here  we 
have  men  dying,  not  for  their  wives  and  their  children,  their 
firesides  and  their  altars,  but  for  their  characters  as  soldiers  and 
as  men,  their  principle  of  honour  and  duty  only ;  a  calm  and 
deliberate  valour,  indifferent  to  the  approach  of  an  overpowering 
destruction,  and  faithM  to  its  promise  and  its  pledge.  We  have 
here  the  triumph  of  everything  that  is  elevated  over  all  that  is 
lowly,  or  recreant,  or  base,  in  our  imperfect  nature. 

It  is  soothing  to  find  that  every  testimony  was  paid  by  their 
fellow-citizens  to  the  memory  of  men  who  were  an  honour  to 
their  country,  and  worthy  to  be  held  up  as  models  to  future 


At  the  high  diet  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  it  was  decreed,  **  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  by  inscribing  in  tiie  federal  archives  the 
names  of  those  who  fell  in  the  field  of  battle ;  of  those  who  for 
their  fidelity  were  afterwards  massacred ;  of  those  lastly,  their 
brothers  in  arms,  who  survived ;  and  to  decorate  all  of  the  regi- 
ment who  still  lived,  and  who  were  present  at  the  attack  of  the 
Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  with  an  iron  medal, 
with  the  inscription,  '  Fidelity  and  honour.**' 

At  Lucerne  is  to  be  seen  the  affecting  monument  that  has 
been  erected  to  their  memory :  on  the  chapel  near  it  are  the 
words,  "  Invictis  pax;'*  and  again,  the  line — 

"  Per  Titam  fortes,  sub  iniqn&  morte  fidelea." 
<«  Unconquered  liying,  dying  faithM  foimd." 

Such  is  the  inscription  which  the  traveller  may  see,  and  it  is 
sufficient ;  he  must  meditate  the  rest.  Admiration  at  human 
virtue,  melancholy  at  the  fate  of  it,  these  are  the  tributes  he 
will  offer  J  and  a  sigh,  perhaps,  for  the  wild  conflicts  of  man- 
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kind,  where  not  the  base  and  the  guilty  are  alone  to  perish,  hut 
the  innocent  also,  the  high-minded,  and  the  brave. 

We  will  now  allude  to  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  this  memo- 
rable insurrection.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  a  very  distinct 
account  of  what  passed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  We  have  narratives  from  the  Swiss  officers,  but  soldiers 
always  tell  their  story  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  eyewit- 
nesses cannot  be  in  every  place,  or  give  a  very  connected  or  in- 
telligible account;  we  can,  however,  easily  comprehend  the 
main  events  of  this  unhappy  combat.  The  Swiss  were  mate- 
rially weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  detachment  (one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  strong)  that  escorted  the  king  to  the  As- 
sembly, were  at  last  without  ammunition,  and  were  overpowered 
by  numbers ;  having  first  shown,  by  repulsing  their  assailants 
in  their  first  attack,  and  driven  them  from  the  courts  before  the 
palace,  that  if  they  had  not  been  so  unfortunately  circum- 
stanced, they  would  have  maintained  their  post  against  the 
second  attack,  and  every  succeeding  one.  This  is  the  general 
description  of  this  unequal  combat.  More  minute  particulai*s 
are  of  the  following  nature. 

The  assailants  having  made  their  preparations,  and  their 
ammunition  being  arrived,  got  through  the  gates  of  the  royal 
court,  and  advanced  to  the  palace.  Some  efforts  were  made  by 
them,  according  to  their  own  account,  to  fraternize  with  the 
Swiss,  and  friendly  answers  and  signs  were  returned  fix)m  the 
palace ;  but  it  was  soon  clear,  however  these  things  might  be, 
that  the  Swiss  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  their 
post;  and  it  is  but  an  idle  discussion  who  fired  first,  if  the  as- 
sailants came  to  get  possession  of  the  palace,  and  on  such  terms. 
It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  Swiss  sentinels  at  the  ves- 
tibule, and  on  the  great  staircase,  and  Swiss  in  the  windows, 
and  that  a  scuffle  having  ensued  below,  which  was  sure  to  be 
the  case  if  the  assailants  pressed  forward  in  the  way  they  are 
admitted  to  have  done,  and  a  pistol  having  been  fired  at  the 
chateau  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marseillois,  then  in  the  court 
below,  the  Swiss  gave  ^e  from  the  staircase  and  the  windows, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  they  descended  into  the  courts,  and 
by  the  regularity  of  their  movements  and  their  discipline,  soon 
cleared  the  areas  of  all  their  opponents,  and  the  victory  was  at 
the  moment  entirely  on  their  side,  and  was  complete ;  and  so  it 
might  have  remained  if  they  could  have  served  the  artillery, 
vMch  they  seized  upon,  and  had  also  been  in  sufficient  force  to 
present  a  front  not  only  in  the  courts  before  the  palace,  but  on 
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the  terraces  in  the  gardens  behind.  Tliis,  however,  with  their 
numbers,  and  the  disaffection  of  so  many  of  the  national 
guards,  of  nearly  all  but  the  two  faithful  battalions  we  have 
mentioned,  was  physically  impossible.  According  to  the  last 
arrangement,  after  the  king's  i^tirement,  seven  hundbred  and  fifty 
Swiss  had  actually  twenty  different  posts  to  maintain ;  and 
when,  therefore,  the  assailants  at  length  returned,  aware  no 
doubt  of  these  circumstances,  and  furnished  with  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, the  combat  became  so  unequalj  that  the  unfortunate 
Swiss,  their  ammunition  expended,  had  only  to  cry  for  quarter, 
and  to  be  massacred,  wherever  tiiey  could  be  found,  by  the 
thronging  crowds  of  their  exasperated  enemies. 

It  was  in  the  midst,  or  at  the  commencement  of  this  second 
attack  on  the  palace,  that  M.  D'Hervilly  reached  the  combat- 
ants. You  wiU  see,  in  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  his  extraordinary 
adventures  before  and  after  he  joined  the  Swiss ;  but  instead  of 
giving  the  king's  order  not  to  fire  (it  was  a  vain  order  now),  he 
set  himself  to  make  good  the  defence  by  every  effort  in  his 
power:  and  having,  in -pursuance  of  this  plan,  posted  what 
Swiss  could  be  found  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  ascended  the  great 
staircase.  He  was  met  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  who  told  him  that 
an  immense  armed  populace  had  penetrated  into  the  palace  by 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  were  massacreing  every  one  they 
met  in  their  way.  The  Swiss  were  evidently  too  few  to  con- 
tinue the  defence  in  front  on  the  side  of  the  Carousel,  and  to 
repel  the  numbers  that  had  rushed  in  on  the  side  of  the  Louvre ; 
M.  D'Hervilly,  therefore,  produced  the  king's  order,  and  ordered 
these  brave  but  unfortunate  men  to  follow  him  to  the  I^ational 
Assembly,  where  their  royal  master  was.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville. 

The  Swiss  officers  in  their  narratives  mention  M.  D'Hervilly, 
but  not  exactly  in  this  manner,  and  not  as  taking  the  command, 
but  they  speak  of  him  as  coming  with  an  order  from  the  king, 
before  or  about  the  commencement  of  the  second  attack.  M. 
Durler,  the  gallant  officer  who  was  defending  the  front  of  the 
chateau,  speaks  of  his  followers  as  being  mowed  down  on  the 
second  attack  by  artillery,  that  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
MarseiUois,  and  that  now  commanded  the  courts.  It  is  clear 
that  the  assailants  multiplied  about  the  Swiss  on  all  sides,  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  rear,  as  well  as  the  courts  in 
front ;  and  as  their  ammunition  failed,  even  with  those  who 
survived,  the  defence  must  on  these  accounts,  and  about  the 
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period  Bertrand  de  Moleville  speaks  of,  be  considered  as  having 
ceased. 

We  haye  now  then  to  advert,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  the  fate 
and  fortones  of  all  the  devoted  actors  that  yet  remained  of  this 
afflicting  drama. 

M.  Burler,  seeing  the  defence  hopeless,  and  receiving  from 
M.  D'Hervilly  the  king's  order  to  cease  firing,  submitted  to  re- 
treat with  his  followers  to  seek  the  presence  of  his  royal  master, 
and,  if  such  was  his  pleasure,  to  resign  his  arms.  All  the  Swiss 
AK  ere,  therefore,  everywhere  collected,  as  well  as  circumstances 
allowed,  and  a  retreat  was  attempted.  The  soldiers,  about  a 
dozen  ofSLcers,  and  M.  D'Hervilly  were  the  party ;  but  unfor- 
tunately their  only  way  was  by  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  aUd 
there  they  had  no  sooner  app^ired,  than  they  were  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  cannon  that  were  planted  in  it,  and  of  the  dis- 
affected troops  that  were  ranged  on  the  different  terraces.  On 
leaving  the  palace  their  numbers  amounted  to  a  hundred,  but 
only  sixty  reached  the  Assembly.  Arrived  at  the  corridor  of 
the  Assembly,  the  advice,  the  remonstrances  of  the  deputies 
were  all  in  vain,  and  lost  upon  M.  Durler ;  but  having  been 
brought  to  the  Idng,  "  Sire,"  said  the  officer,  "  I  am  desired  to 
give  up  my  arms ;  but  though  there  are  few  of  us  left,  this 
cannot  be  done  without  your  orders."  "  Lay  them  down,then," 
replied  the  king ;  "  I  cannot  choose  that  brave  men  like  you 
should  all  peri^." 

These  gallant  men  were  now  soothed  and  rewarded  by 
every  inquiry  and  attention  paid  them  by  the  queen,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  all  the  unhappy  group  of  nobles  and 
gentlemen  around  them ;  who,  fallen  as  they  might  now  be, 
th^ir  royal  master  at  their  head,  were  still,  and  not  the  tumul- 
tuous AjBsembly  (their  oppressors  around  them),  were  still  alone 
the  objects  of  all  the  affection  and  respect  of  M,  Burler  and  his 
brother  soldiers,  their  magnanimous  defenders.  They  retired, 
and  a  note  was  sent  to  M.  Durler  by  the  king,  written  to  him, 
as  he  says,  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  in  consequence  he  per- 
suaded his  followers  to  ground  their  arms ;  with  some  difficulty, 
for  these  heroes  told  him,  that  though  their  ammimition  was 
gone,  they  could  still  defend  themselves  with  their  bayonets* 

The  division  we  have  now  alluded  to  consisted  of  the  Swiss 
who  had  been  engaged  in  or  about  the  courts.  Those  who  were 
at  their  posts  within  the  palace,  or  who  could  not  be  collected 
by  M.  Durler  at  the  moment  of  his  retiring,  seem  to  have  re- 
treated to  the  great  staircase,  and  to  have  gathered  about  the 
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vestibule ;  they  were  in  number  about  eighty :  they  defended 
themselves  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  after  selling 
their  lives  most  dearly,  after  destroying  at  least  four  hundred  of 
their  opponents,  fell  every  man  on  the  spot. 

The  assailants  (who  were  now  no  longer  opposed)  rushed  for- 
wards into  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  seeking  for  and 
butchering  all  the  Swiss  they  could  find,  cutting  them  down  or 
throwing  them  alive  out  of  the  windows.  Seventeen  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  vestry,  were  seized  and  immediately  mas- 
sacred. A  party  of  about  one  hundred  attempted  to  escape  by 
the  Court  de  Marsan ;  they  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense and  furious  crowd,  who  called  aloud,  ''  Down  arms !" 
Thinking  to  appease  the  people  by  submission,  they  surrendered 
without  further  resistance.  Eighty  of  them  were,  however, 
massacred  in  the  Eue  de  St.  Echelle ;  the  rest  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  by  running  into  shops,  hiding  in  cellars  and 
under  staircases,  remaining  some  of  them  several  days  without 
nourishment,  and  furnished  by  humane  people  with  clothes  (for 
the  red  uniform  wherever  it  appeared  was  fatal)  to  enable  them 
to  get  away  unknown.  Another  detachment  of  eighty,  under 
the  command  of  four  of  their  officers,  were  endeavouring  to 
return  to  their  barracks  at  Courbevoye,  but  they  were  surrounded 
in  the  Champs  Elys^es  by  the  base  gendarmerie,  the  recreant 
cavalry  who  had  deserted  them,  and  there  seized  upon  by  the 
people,  who  soon  came  up  to  conduct  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
promising  to  save  their  lives ;  but  the  moment  they  came  to  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

"We  hear  not  much  in  the  narratives  that  are  given  us  of  the 
noblemen  and  others  of  the  old  court,  who  had  repaired  to  the 
palace  for  the  defence  of  their  king.  They  had  no  fire-arms, 
only  small  swords,  and  had  rather  the  air  of  coming  to  die  with 
their  master  than  to  defend  him :  they  could  not  well  find  an 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  common  defence.  If  the 
king  had  stayed,  they  might  have  formed  a  rampart  around  him 
and  the  royal  family ;  but  when  he  went,  they  must  have  thought 
their  office  at  an  end.  It  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  the  king,  only  by  the  representations 
of  M.  EcBderer,  that  they  might  thus  occasion  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  family,  and  the  failure  of  the  whole  attempt  to  reach 
the  Assembly.  The  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  had  all  to 
interfere.  The  queen  dropped  some  words,  as  if  she  would  re- 
turn. They  seem  to  have  expected  this,  to  have  stayed  waiting 
in  the  apartments,  to  have  been  very  uncertain  what  to  do,  and 
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at  last,  probably  when  they  saw  that  aU  was  lost,  some  of  them, 
to  have  made  an  attempt  to  escape  through  the  Louvre  side  of 
the  palace ;  but  it  was  an  unsuccessful  one :  the  remainder,  afiid 
indeed  the  greater  part,  seemed  to  have  determined  on  going,  at 
all  events,  to  the  king.  '*  When  they  left  the  palace,"  says 
Bertrand  de  Moleville,  "they  were  three  hundred;  but  very 
few  escaped,  for  the  garden  and  terraces  through  which  they 
had  to  pass  were  in  possession  of  their  enemies."  Among  these 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  was  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  the  gallant 
man  who  is  so  deserving  of  admiration  for  his  address  and 
courage  while  the  king  was  detained  at  Yarennes. 

"  The  Swiss  and  the  gentlemen,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
"  rallied  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  were  received  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps  leading  to  the  Eeuillans  with  so  brisk  a  discharge  of 
small  arms,  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  get  up  to  the  terrace. 
The  Due  de  Choiseul,  thinking  tJiey  were  following  him,  opened 
a  way  for  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  door  of  the  hall.  He 
was  dismayed,  as  well  as  surprised,  when  he  turned  round  and 
found  himself  there  alone ;  but  he  went  forward,  and  was  thus 
preserved." 

Such  are  the  appalling  scenes  of  this  dreadful  day.* 

«  Of  these  scenes  you  will,  perhaps,  derive  a  better  notion  from  a  few 
particulars,  mentioned  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  narratives  of  the  Swiss 
officers,  in  my  possession,  than  from  any  general  description  that  can  be 
given  yon. 

"  When  the  Swiss  who  were  engaged  in  the  court,"  says  M.  de  Forestier, 
**  were  entirely  destroyed  by  overpowerin?  numbers,  those  who  were  in  the 
chateau  endeavoured  to  escape  by  the  garden  and  the  Champs  Elys^es.  My 
brother  had  fifty  under  his  command  at  the  Queen's  Gate.  Unable  any  longer 
to  maintain  his  post,  he  saUied  out,  his  faithful  comrades  first,  and  about 
three  bnndred  ^ntlemen  after  him ;  but  a  cross  fire  from  the  two  terraces 
very  soon  killea  about  twenty.  My  brother  ordered  the  rest  to  make  for  the 
great  trees,  near  the  basin,  on  the  right.  They  found  M.  de  Gross,  a  Swiss 
officer,  with  his  thigh  broken ;  they  carried  him  some  distance,  and  left  him 
reared  against  one  of  the  marble  statues.  M.  de  Yiyemeuil  was  wounded  in 
the  knee ;  Monlarbi  carried  him  twenty  paces  on  his  shoulders. 

**  But  my  brother,  with  his  followers,  had  scarcely  reached  the  great  trees, 
when  he  found  that  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  people  concealed  behind 
them.  As  they  dropped  fast,  he  saw  their  only  chance  wns  to  gain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  terrace  close  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  passage  was  still 
guarded  by  the  Swiss  that  had  escorted  the  king ;  but  these  Swiss,  seeing  a 
crowd  of  three  hundred  people  coming  u^on  them,  and  unfortunately  in  the 
confasion  not  observing  the  few  Swiss  uniforms,  fired  at  the  whole  body  with 
the  most  dreadful  effect,  one  hundred  being  killed  upon  the  spot.  Some  of 
the  party  again  repaired  to  the  trees,  but  in  the  greatest  disorder.  My  bro- 
ther, with  aU  he  could  rally  round  him,  made  for  the  gate  of  the  Orangerie, 
hat  had  scaioe  eleiured  it,  with  about  one  hundred  gentlemen  at  the  most, 
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In  the  Memoirs  to  which  I  have  referred,  you  will  find  many 
details  of  a  more  individual  nature.    No  tong:tta  could  then,  no  I 
pen  can  now,  adequately  describe  them —  I 

«CSradeliBnbiqiie,       ^  , 

LnctnB,  ubiqne  pavor,  et  plorima  mortiB  imago." 

I  had  drawn  up  some  accounts  of  this  kind  from  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Swiss  officers  on  the  tablci  from  M*.  de  Oampan,  , 

when  tbey  Baw  a  party  of  fiyei  bnndred,  witb  two  pieces  of  cannon,  drawn 
np  by  the  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  and  groups  of  people  in  the  four  courts  of  the 
place.    The  two  cannons  were  loaded  with  grape-shot,  and  made  a  dreadful   | 
carnage.    Tliose  who  were  left,  fled  behind  the  walls  and  into  the  fosse  of  i 
the  Pont  Toumant.    My  brother,  who  had  not  as  yet  receiyed  the  slightest 
wound,  called  aloud  to  his  soldiers,  who  knew  not  mheace  to  go,  *  Those  who 
lore  me,  follow  me;'  but  the  carnage  was  terrible,  and  almost  all  fell,   i 
Twelye  of  the  Swiss  were  made  prisoners ;  unable  to  contend  any  longer, 
they  surrendered  their  arms,  and  were  tnassacred  upon  the  spot.    My  bro- 
ther, fighting  on  with  his  sword  broken,  and  perceiving  that  the  cry  was  to 
miJie  him  pnsoner,  that  he  might  suffer  as  an  officer  some  frightful  death,   , 
took  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  shot  himself.  I 

**  The  tragical  end  of  my  brother,"  says  M.  de  Forestier,  addressing  his 
correspondent  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narratiye,  <<  cannot  be  of  use  to  you 
as  a  piece  of  history ;  it  is  mentioned  to  you  only  as  to  a  friend.  He  had  the  , 
honout  of  being  known  to  you.  You  wiU  ?ive  a  sigh  to  his  memory,  and 
judge  how  far  he  is  woi^y  of  the  tears  wnich  eyery  day  we  shed  at  the 
remembrance  of  him." 

Such  were  the  events  of  this  dreadful  day. 

Again.  M  O'Brian,  lieutenant  of  the  king's  gnard,  is  mentioned  by  M. 
Forestier  as  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  while  in  the  apartments  of  the  chateau, 
but  that  of  mixing  with  a  small  party  of  the  Marseillois,  and  taking  their 
direction,  whatever  it  mieht  be.  They  passed  over  one  of  the  terraces  to 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  then  went  un  the  street  of  tiie  Champ  Mpies; 
there  they  saw  a  couple  of  Swiss  grenadiers  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  and 
the  Marseillois  instantly  sprung  upon  them,  crying  to  tiiem  to  ground  their 
arms.  This  was  done ;  and  one  of  these  brutal  men,  who  was  by  the  side  of 
M.  0*  Brian,  instantly  levelled  at  one  of  the  Swiss  ^enadiers,  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart.  O'Brian,  no  longer  master  of  himself,  snatched  out  his 
couteau,  and  ran  the  assassin  through  the  body.  Both  fell,  and  at  the  same 
moment.  O'Brian  instantly  ran,  the  Marseillois  pursued.  The  fugitive, 
amid  the  cross  streets,  just  escaped. 

Such  were  asain  the  events. 

Again.  **  M.  de  Beding,  a  Swiss  captain,*'  he  says,  **  had  his  arm  broken 
in  the  court,  received  also  three  sabre  cuts  on  the  head,  and  was  left  for  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Some  woman^  who  knew  him,  searched  for  him  long, 
found  him  at  last,  and  had  him  carried  to  the  street  opposite  tiie  Hotcd  de 
Malthe.    He  gave  signs  of  life ;  she  had  his  wounds  droBsed  and  his  arm  set. 

<<  The  surgeon  the  next  morning  denounced  him.  The  nationid  guaid 
immediately  came,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Abbaye  prison  in  some  rough 
manner,  and  re-breaking  hiB  arm  in  the  way ;  but  the  same  fiuthful  fenoale 
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and  from  sach  sources  as  I  have  pointed  out ;  but  I  must  omit 
them,  my  lecture  would  be  too  long.  Beibre,  howeveri  I  con- 
clude, I  will  make  one  observation. 

All  war  is  dreadful,  even  regular  and  honourable  war ;  the 
result,  a  fidd  of  battle,  whatever  may  have  been  the  noble  quali* 

soon  made  her  appearance  disj^ised  as  a  nune,  and  oontrivcd  to  get  admis- 
fiion  and  to  be  received  as  his  attendant.  She  transmitted  me,  eisht  days 
afterwards,  a  letter  firom  this  poor  captain,  mitten  with  his  left  hand,  hogging 
for  some  intelligence  of  his  comrades ;  saying  he  was  so  iU  that  he  could 
digest  nothing,  yet  that  he  was  insulted,  white  endeavouring  to  eat,  by  the 
national  guard,  who  told  him  that  he  well  deserved  dl  he  was  suffering.  On 
th«  2ad  of  September,  he  was  brought  out,  laid  on  a  blanket,  by  four  mon- 
sters, and  massacred  at  the  gate  of  the  prison." 

These  are  accounts,  each  differing  in  its  kind,  that  will  but  too  forcibly 
pietore  to  you  what  must  have  been  the  various  horrors  of  this  dreadful  day. 
There  must  have  been  many  scenes  like  these  that  are  thus  particularized. 

The  fate  of  those  who  were  in  the  interior  of  the  palace  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  best  conceived  from  a  few  of  the  particulars  mentioned  by  M*. 
de  Campan. 

"  The  doors,"  she  says,  **  were  burst  open  by  the  cannon,  or  cut  down  by 
hatchets ;  the  people  precipitated  themselves  over  every  part  of  the  palace ; 
almost  all  the  Swiss  were  massacred,    llie  nobles,  who  were  flying  through 
the  gallery  leadine  to  the  Louvre,  were  cut  down  or  shot ;  their  bodies 
thrown  through  the  windows.    M.  Pallas  and  M.  de  Marchais  were  killed 
before  the  door  of  the  council  chamber.    Many  others  of  the  king*8  servants 
feU,  the  victims  of  their  attachment  to  their  master,  but  I  mention  these  two, 
because  with  a  praiseworthy  though  useless  valour,  *  We  will  live  no  lonrer,' 
they  cried,  drawing  their  swords;  *  here  is  our  post,  and  here,  then,  we  die.' 
M.  Diet  in  like  manner :  and  his  fate  the  same.    Madame,  the  Princess  of 
Tarente,  had  fortunately  thrown  open  the  door  of  her  apartments,  otherwise 
the  horrible  band,  seeine  so  many  ladies  together  in  the  queen's  saloon, 
wonld  have  concluded  that  the  queen  was  among  us,  and,  on  the  slightest 
resistance,  we  should  have  been  all  massacred:  so  we  should  have  been  not- 
withstanding, if,  just  at  the  moment,  a  man,  with  a  long  beard,  had  not  come 
crying  aloud,  on  the  part  of  Potion,  *  Spare  the  women :  dishonour  not  the 
nation !'     A  particular  circumstance  placed  me  in  greater  danger  than  the 
rest.     Just  before  they  came,  I  had  uought  my  sister  not  among  us,  and 
had  mn  to  an  upper  room  to  beg  her  to  come  down,  where  she  would  be 
more  safe.    I  found  her  not,  only  two  of  the  women  and  one  of  the  men 
servants  of  the  queen,  a  man  very  tall,  and  of  a  very  martial  appearance ;  he 
was  pale,  and  sitting  on  the  bed.    *  Save  yourself!'  I  cried ;  '  aU  the  valets, 
all  our  people,  are  uife.'    '  I  can  do  nothme  of  the  kind,!  replied  the  man ; 
*  I  am  dead  with  fear  V    Just  as  he  spoke,  tne  ruffians  rushed  u];>  the  stair- 
case, fell  upon  him,  and  I  saw  him  massacred.    They  then  left  him  to  seize. 
me.    The  other  women  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and  laid  hold  of  their 
sabres ;  the  want  of  room  on  the  staircase  impeded  the  assassins,  but  I  had 
already  felt  tiie  terrible  hand  of  one  of  them  &stened  upon  me,  when  a  voice 
was  heard  fix>m  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  *  What  are  jou  doing  above 
there  ?'     '  Hum  V  cried  the  horrible  Marseillois,  who  was  just  ping  to  put 
me  to  death— a  sound  I  shall  never  forget.    <  No  killing,' said  the  other 
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ties  exhibited  by  the  combatants,  is  still  a  scene  of  horror.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  of  political  convulsions  like  these,  and  of  the 
enormities  that  attend  them ;  not  occurring  at  Bome  under  A 
Nero,  or  under  the  government  of  Turkey,  where  neither  human 
wisdom  nor  human  nature  knows  what  course  to  pursue,  or  has 
any  regular  principle  left  to  stand  upon  ?  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
of  such  cases  of  despair,  but  speaking  of  European  governments 
and  of  civilized  men.  What  are  we  to  say  of  convulsions  like 
these,  in  the  midst  of  such  governments  and  such  men  ?     What 

Toice,  *  no  killing  of  women.'  I  was  on  my  knees,  and  my  murderer  loosed 
his  hold.  '  Gret  up,'  he  cried,  *  the  nation  pardons  you.'  The  grossness  of 
the  terms  he  at  the  same  time  used,  prevented  me  not  from  experiencing  that 
inexpressible  feeling,  which  belon^ea  almost  as  much  to  the  mere  love  of 
life,  as  to  the  idea  that  I  was  again  to  see  my  child  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  me. 

**  FIto  or  six  of  these  men  then  took  the  direction  of  me  and  the  women : 
they  made  us  cry,  *  Vive  la  nation  V  I  passed  oyer  many  of  the  dead  bodies ; 
I  recognised  that  of  the  old  Viscount  de  Broves,  to  whom,  as  to  another  of 
their  victims,  I  had  carried  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  a  message  from  the 
queen  ordering  them  to  retire  home.  These  orders,  they  told  me,  must  for 
this  first  time  be  disobeyed ;  hut  that  the  goodness  of  her  majesty  should 
never  be  forgotten.  As  we  went  along  from  the  palace  to  my  sister's  house, 
we  saw  many  of  the  Swiss  killed  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  escape ;  the 
musket  shots  crossed  us  on  every  side.  We  passed  by  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  They  were  firing  into  it  from  the  parapet  of  the  waUs,  through  the 
windows,  at  the  Chevaliers  du  Poignard ;  such  was  the  appellation  they  esLve 
to  the  £Eiithful  men  who  had  united  themselves  at  the  Tuileries  to  defend  the 
king.  In  one  of  the  streets  was  a  group  of  cannibals  carrying  the  head  of 
poor  Mandat  on  their  pikes.  Near  the  oridge  I  saw  m]^  sister  going  up  the 
steps,  surrounded  by  the  national  guard,  who  were  taking  her  to  prison ;  I 
called  to  her,  and  she  turned  round.  *  Do  you  want  her  to  go  with  you  ?' 
said  my  conductors.  *  Oh,  surely  !*  I  cried.  They  called  to  the  national 
guard,  and  my  sister  was  suffered  to  join  me.  As  I  passed  the  Carousel,  I 
saw  my  own  house  in  flames :  but  my  own  calamities  were  not  now  to  be 
thought  of;  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  situation  of  the  queen.  At  my 
sister's  house  we  found  all  the  family  lost  in  despair,  for  they  nad  never  sup- 
posed they  should  see  us  again ;  but  here  I  could  not  venture  to  remain ;  the 
mob  got  to  the  door,  said  that  one  of  the  confidants  of  the  queen  was  in  the 
house,  and  that  they  would  have  her  head." 

Such  is  the  account  of  M*.  de  Campan.  She  had  to  disguise  herself,  fly 
to  a  friend's  house,  and  escaped  with  aifficulty. 

It  is  understood,  that.on  this  fatal  day  six-and-twecty  Swiss  officers  and 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers  were  killed ;  only  sixteen  officers  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  escaped,  including  even  those  who  in  the  first  in- 
stance were  moved  away  from  the  contest,  and  escorted  the  king  to  the  As- 
sembly ;  about  five  hundred  of  the  Marseillois,  and  about  three  thousand  of 
the  people.  On  the  whole,  of  different  descriptions,  about  fonr  thousand 
six  hundred  human  beings  perished  on  this  memorable  occaaon,  in  this  in- 
surrection of  the  10th  of  August. 
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are  we  to  say  of  insnrrectionB,  reg^olarly  planned  and  brought 
ibrward  as  proper  expedients  to  procure  their  particular  ends, 
by  men  engaged  in  political  wsofare?  They  are  no  proper 
judges  who  have  not  been  unfortunate  enough  to  witness  them. 
We  may  be  little  affected  while  we  read  of  them  in  histories 
and  memoirs ;  the  mind  is  at  ease,  the  scene  at  a  distance :  it 
is  repulsiye,  and  we  turn  away.  To  estimate  them  properly, 
we  fiSiould  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  our  own 
ears ;  we  should  have  seen  the  uplifted  weapon  of  the  ruffian, 
and  heard  the  terrified  shriek  of  its  victim ;  we  should  have 
seen  men  running  in  troops  after  some  breathless,  helpless  fugi- 
tive, who  totters  and  sinks  on  his  knees  before  them,  receives  a 
thousand  wounds  at  once,  and  on  whom  they  fall,  dispatching 
and  tearing  him  to  pieces,  like  savage  animals  worrying  and  de- 
vouring their  prey ;  we  should  see  men  breaking  open  the  doors 
of  houses,  rushing  up  stairs,  ransacking  every  hiding-place,  and 
we  should  see  a  crowd,  with  fiiry  in  their  looks,  their  hands 
and  garments  covered  with  blood,  waiting  with  impatience  in 
the  street,  and  we  should  ourselves  wait,  with  whatever  different 
feelings,  till  we  hear  the  cries  of  those  whom  they,  who  have 
gone  into  the  house,  are  now  in  the  act  of  murdering ;  we  should 
wait  till  we  see  them  thrown  through  the  windows,  to  be  stabbed 
and  mutilated,  and  their  fragments  to  be  left  scattered  on  the 
pavement,  or  carried  away  upon  pikes,  in  a  sort  of  procession, 
amid  unhallowed  shouts  of  revelry  and  triumph.  These  are  the 
scenes  we  should  witness ;  the  streets,  the  public  places,  stained 
with  blood,  and  dead  bodies,  with  all  their  ghastly  appearances, 
under  our  feet  as  we  walk  along,  and  meeting  our  eyes  wherever 
we  turn  them.  When  such  horrors  have  been  really  witnessed, 
we  shall  then,  and  not  before,  for  no  imagination  can  conceive 
them,  we  shall  then  only  be  fit  to  judge  of  scenes  like  these ; 
what  the  meaning  of  that  which  is  called  an  insurrection  of  the 
people  really  is ;  what  it  is  to  expose  our  fellow-creatures  to  be 
thus  fnght^illy  transformed  into  beings  no  longer  human ;  and 
we  shall  then  be  competent  to  estimate,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  I  niake  the  observation,  what  it  is,  to  carry  political  mea- 
sures  by  calling  in  the  mere  physical  strength  of  the  people ; 
what  it  is,  to  exasperate  them  into  farj,  and  urge  them  on  to 
vengeance,  whether  by  practising  on  their  base  or  appealing  to 
their  nobler  feelings ;  what  it  is  to  leave  them  to  consider  them- 
selves as  without  law  and  above  it ;  to  suppose  that  they  have 
a  right  to  make  an  insurrection  when  they  think  good,  while  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  clear  from  all  experience,  that  there  is  no- 
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thing  in  savage  craeltj  like  men  exposed  to  the  delirinm  of  civil 
or  i^giooB  hate ;  and  then,  above  all,  we  shall  be  fitted  to 
judge  what  is  the  real  natnre  of  the  counsels  of  those  who  are 
so  ready  on  all  occasions  to  urge  every  thing  on  to  violence, 
precipitation,  and  force ;  who  turn  away  from  all  proposals  of 
conciliation  and  forbearance ;    who  despise  all  sentiments  of 
caution ;  who  are  impetuous,  irritable,  and  daring ;  who  will 
make  no  sacrifices  to  the  opinions  or  interests  of  others ;  and 
who  do  not  scruple  about  their  means,  if  they  think  their  end 
good.     I  speak,  not  of  men  whose  proper  element  is  tumult,  who 
seem  able,  in  some  unnatural  manner,  to  behold  the  shedding  of 
blood  without  emotion.     I  speak  not  of  Banton  or  others;  they 
are  fiends  in  human  shape,  and  we  need  say  no  more  of  them. 
I  speak  of  men  like  Barbaronx,  and  even  Yergniaud,  and  the 
other  Girondists,  men  of  very  enlightened  and  very  powerful 
minds,  and  I  would  say  of  such  men  (and  they  are  continually  ap- 
pearing in  every  country,  wherever  their  voice  can  be  heard),  that 
scenes  like  these  are  to  be  their  warning  and  admonition,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  suppose,  that  all  means  are  lawful  to  pro- 
cure an  end  because  that  end  is  lawful.    Making  the  best  of 
their  case,  and  as  far  as  they  are  actuated  by  moral  considera- 
tions, it  is  the  custom  for  men  like  these  to  conceive  anything 
justifiable  which  may,  according  to  their  notions,  ultimately 
produce  the  general  good ;  they  resolve  every  thing  (as  do  the 
French  popular  historians)  into  a  calculation  of  utility,  and  fiill 
of  their  principle,  and  inattentive  to  its  proper  interpretation ; 
they  weigh,  in  a  sort  of  sacrilegious  balance,  present  crime 
against  future  happiness ;  they  dye  the  hands  of  a  populace  in 
blood,  that  their  country  hereafter  may  have  a  better  system  of 
rule;   they  unchain  the  savage  passions  of  mankind;    they 
destroy  their  moral  feelings,  to  take  the  chance  of  Juture  law 
and  order;  and  they  regulariy  sit,  and  calmly  plan  and  organize 
a  bloody  insurrection,  of  which  no  one  can  tell  the  result,  as  an 
allowable  means  of  clearing  away  the  government  they  see  before 
them.     Of  such  proceedings  no  one,  as  I  have  just  said,  can  tell 
the  result ;  but  be  the  result  what  it  may,  this  is  not  the  way 
in  which  mankind  can  be  served,  this  is  not  to  understand  the 
doctrine  of  utility,  and  it  is  to  caricature,  not  exemplify  it. 
Society  can  never  be  safe,  countries  can  never  be  reformed,  the 
cause  of  improvement  can  never  be  patronized,  or  even  tole- 
rated, by  people  of  influence  or  good  sense,  if  men  in  pursuit  of 
their  political  ends,  and  under  the  influence  of  their  supposed 
patriotism,  are  not  to  hesitate  about  their  means ;  if  they  are  to 
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allow  themselves,  while  they  refer  every  thing  to  utility^  to 
sink  the  consideratioii  of  all  present  crimes  and  horrors  for  the 
sake  of  future  good ;  a  ftitore  good,  of  which  they,  in  their  own 
inflamed  and  enthusiastic  state  of  mind,  are  to  constitute  them- 
selves the  judges,  and  which,  at  all  events,  they  have  no  right 
whatever,  in  t^is  manner,  at  least,  to  attempt  to  procure. 

As  in  private  dissensions  there  are  points  at  which  every  sane 
mind  stops ;  as  we  do  not  poison  our  opponents,  or  assassinate 
them  in  the  dark,  whatever  may  have  b^en  their  conduct,  and 
however  they  may  he  the  ohjects  of  our  just  indignation ;  so  in 
public  concerns — the  reformation  of  the  state,  the  resistance  to 
a  bad  government,  the  management  of  a  revolution  (if  any  charge 
so  awful  should  be  at  all  within  our  competence),  on  all  such 
occasions  there  are  points,  there  are  landmarks  and  boundaries, 
at  which  we  must  necessarily  stop.     Crimes  we  must  not  com- 
mit ;  horrors  and  atrocities  are  not  to  be  our  expedients ;  these 
are  to  be  banished  at  once  as  pollutions,  to  which  we  are  not  to 
familiarize  our  thoughts  for  a  moment.     Our  country,  if  she  is 
to  be  served  at  all,  must  be  served  in  some  other  manner,  for 
she  can  never  be  served  in  this, — this  is  not  the  worship  to  be 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  Liberty.   '*  0  Liberty  !"  said  M*.  Roland, 
as  she  looked  at  the  statue  of  Liberty,  just  at  the  moment  she 
was  to  be  herself  executed,  **  0  Liberty !  how  many  crimes  have 
been  perpetrated  in  thy  name  !'*    It  will  be  ever  thus.    She  had 
herself  heard  of  insurrections  without  reprobating  them.    The 
enlightened  men,  who  with  real  aspirations  after  their  country's 
welfare,  the  first  patriots,  who  first  allow  crimes  to  be  perpe- 
trated, forget  that  they  are  thus  setting  examples  which  are 
sure  to  be  i^llowed  by  men  at  every  turn,  even  more  and  more 
lawless  and  inhuman ;  they  forget  that  crimes  produce  crimes, 
with  accelerated  fury  and  enhanced  guilt ;  that  the  man  who  in 
private' life  becomes  even  a  murderer,  or  in  public  life,  like  Ro- 
bespierre, even  a  monster  and  a  destroyer  of  his  species,  only 
becomes  so,  because  he  proceeds  firom  step  to  step,  because  he 
has  not  originally  stopped  in  time,  because  he  has  not  had,  from 
the  first,  limdmarks  in  his  mind  of  right  and  wrong,  of  guilt 
and  innocence,  which  his  mind  is  on  no  account  ever  to  be  suf- 
fered to  pass. 

It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  good  intentions  of  men ;  that  they 
endeavoured,  at  least,  well ;  that  their  feelings  were  benevolent ; 
that  they  were  disinterested  and  pure ;  that  they  had  hoped 
better  of  mankind.  Excuses  of  this  kind  come  too  late.  Crimea 
have  been  committed,  horrors  and  atrocities  have  been  witnessed ; 
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their  Eevolution  fails ;  a  country  has  been  stained  for  ever  in 
the  annals  of  mankind ;  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  has  been 
made  an  object  of  suspicion  and  terror  to  the  wise  and  good, 
and  that  for  ever.  These  are  the  events,  these  the  results ;  and 
they  are  the  guilty  men,  they,  first  and  principally,  who  have 
tampered  wi^  their  own  moral  feelings,  who  have  not  recoiled 
with  instinctive  abhorrence  from  the  first  approach  and  view  of 
crimes  and  bloodshed,  and  who  have  adopted  counsels  which  could 
only  lead  to  scenes  like  these ;  scenes  which  it  has  been  our 
melanchdy  office  to  shadow  out  thus  indistinctly  to  your  refiec- 
tion ;  scenes  which  soon  exhaust  the  sensibility  of  those  who 
attempt  to  follow  them ;  degradations  to  our  common  nature, 
sufferings,  agonies,  abominations,  which  the  mind  must  not  be 
permitted  to  conceive  nor  the  tongue  to  telL 


LECTURE   XXXL 

MASSACBES  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

Such  observations  as  we  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  lecture,  on 
the  subject  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  its  moral  and  political 
consequences,  were  but  too  dreadfully  illustrated  by  the  scenes 
that  followed.  Barbaroux  had  not  called  up  the  Marseillois  in 
vain ;  the  Girondists  succeeded  in  their  object  of  dethroning  the 
king.  Tou  will  see  what  passed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  : 
Yergniaud  brought  in  his  decree :  a  Nationsd  Convention  was  to 
be  called;  and  the  king  provisionally  suspended,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  and  the  royal  family  were  lodged  prisoners  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Whatever,  tiierefore,  were  their  objects,  the  Girondists 
could  meet  witli  no  further  resistance  from  the  power  of  the 
court ;  and  they  had  only  to  recall  their  three  proscribed  minis- 
ters,  Eoland,  Servan,  and  Clavi^,  and  defend  their  country, 
and  reform  its  constitution,  in  the  manner  they  thought  best. 

But  the  victory  thus  obtained  over  the  royal  power  had  been 
purchased  too  dearly ;  it  had  been  obtained  by  mixing  them- 
selves with  the  Jacobins ;  by  assimilating  themselves  to  these 
fririous  men  in  their  opinions,  and  their  practice ;  by  making 
speeches,  by  adopting  and  proposing  motions  favourable  to  their 
views ;  by  preparing  the  way  for  counsels  of  violence  and  blood; 
by  indifference  to  principle ;  by  forgetting  the  nature  of  their 
means,  while  ardent  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends ;  and 
this  was  to  purchase  their  victory  too  dearly.    It  must  ever  be 
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BO.  This  species  of  conduot  had  been  unhappily  too  mnch  the 
fault  of  the  patriots  from  the  first;  and  the  Girondists,  like  their 
predecessors,  were  destined  afterwards  to  witness,  and  them- 
selves to  feel,  the  effects  of  all  their  desertions  of  duty,  their 
flattery  of  the  popnlaee,  and  th^  lawless  measures  of  the  20th 
of  June  and  10th  of  August. 

For  you  will  now  see  in  the  histories,  first  what  mistrahle 
scenes  were  witnessed  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate  Swiss,  who 
had  survived  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries ;  and  you  will  next  see 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  itself,  totally  overshadowed  and  set 
aside  by  the  new  commune,  which  you  may  remember,  in  the 
course  of  the  night  of  the  10th,  usurped  the  powers  of  the 
existing  commune,  sent  for  Mandat  from  the  palace,  and  mur* 
dered  him  on  the  staircase.  And  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  few  weeks  more,  you  will  have  to  hear  of  atrocities, 
such  as  no  age  and  country  had  ever  before  exhibited :  men  re- 
gularly massacred  to  the  amount  of  many  hundreds,  day  after 
day,  for  four  days  together ,-  the  city  of  Paris  looking  <m,  and 
the  Assembly  not  succeeding  in  any  efforts  tiiey  were  able  or 
willing  to  mtake,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  scenes  of  guilt  and  horror. 
These  are  very  dreadM  illustratiotts  of  such  observations,  as 
we  have  made,  of  the  manner  in  which  men  may  be  hurried  on, 
from  one  crime  to  another,  the  loss  of  all  moral  sensibility  that 
soon  takes  place  in  the  mind  that  has  once  submitted  to  a  guilty 
impulse,  and  the  extreme  caution  with  which  the  principle  of 
the  public  good  is  to  be  appealed  to,  more  particularly  in  sea- 
Bons  of  a  revolutionary  nature ;  the  principle  itscdf  being  indis- 
putable,  the  principle  of  benevolence,  and  a  moral  principle, 
but  one,  the  nature  and  application  of  which  it  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  properly  to  understand,  and  very  easy  to  mistake. 

The  Girondists  and  others,  though  ready  to  accomplish  their 
measure,  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  by  the  insurrection  of 
the  10th  of  August,  or  by  any  violation  of  law  and  order  that 
might  be  necessary,  were  desirous  to  have  law  and  order  restored, 
when  they  had  effected  their  purpose;  and  therefore  it  was 
among  the  first  objects  of  the  LegislatiTC  Assembly,  to  get  rid  of 
the  new  commune,  which  in  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August, 
had  erected  itself  in  so  illegal  a  manner.  To  this,  however,  the 
commune  itself  was  not  disposed  to  agree ;  and  the  first  great 
subject  to  which  your  attention  should  be  directed,  is  the  struggle 
between  the  commune  and  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  attempted^  as  you  will  see,  to  create  a  fresh 
eommune,  and  in  a  regular  manner.    But  no ;  the  existing  com- 

VOL.    II.  H 
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mune  maintained  its  usurpation,  and  came  forward  with  an  ad- 
dress  to  the  Assembly,  fall  of  that  sentiment  which  we  have 
noticed,  as  so  liable  to  be  abased  and  misapplied.  You  will  see 
all  through  the  address,  that  the  plea  of  the  public  good  was 
thought  a  sufficient  solution  of  everj  difficulty.  Identifying 
themselves  with  the  people,  taking  that  question,  as  usual,  for 
granted,  the  commune  in  their  address  to  the  Assembly  observed : 
**  The  people,  obliged  to  watch  over  its  own  safety,  has  provided 
for  it  by  its  delegates :  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  vi- 
gorous measures  to  save  the  state,  it  is  necessary  that  those, 
whom  it  has  chosen  for  its  magistrates,  should  have  that  pleni- 
tude of  power  which  befits  the  sovereign.  When  the  people 
have  saved  the  country,  when  you  have  decreed  a  National  Con- 
vention, what  have  you  to  do  but  to  attend  to  their  wishes? 
Are  you  afraid  of  reposing  on  the  wisdom  of  the  people,  who 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  country,  a  safety  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  them  ?" 

This  was  the  language ;  and  the  address  ended  by  desiring 
that  no  new  commune  ^ould  be  attempted.  The  Assembler  gave 
way.  Its  leading  statesmen  and  orators  had  promoted,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  insurrection  of  the  10th' of  August;  and  the 
commune,  so  instrumental  in  its  success,  could  not  now  be  ^ut 
down.  But  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  was  the  legislative 
Assembly  of  a  great  kingdom  thus  reduced — to  be  rivalled,  or 
rather  themselves  to  be  put  down  by  a  set  of  nightly  ruffian?, 
who  assume  the  municipal  authority,  and  begin  their  proceed- 
ings by  sending  for  the  existing  commandant,  and  shooting  him 
as  he  leaves  their  room,  that  they  may  appoint  another  more 
fitted  for  their  purposes. 

From  the  day  of  the  10th  of  August,  the  first  result  of  the 
sacrifices  that  had  been  made  to  procure  the  events  connected 
with  it,  was,  that  the  commune  of  Paris  became  the  true  sove- 
reign, under  the  direction,  chiefly,  of  Danton,  Tallien,  Manuel, 
and  Robespierre ;  and  that  the  National  Assembly  might  be  said 
to  have  expired.  These  were,  indeed,  but  the  beginnings  of 
sorrows.  We  are  at  last  to  be  conducted  to  the  massacres  of 
September.  But  the  revolutionary  march  of  lawless  men,  the 
struggle  between  the  Assembly  and  the  commune,  is  among  the 
lessons  of  these  times;  and  the  student  must,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  observe  it  very  carefully.  The  commune  having 
maintained  its  usurped  existence,  the  two  great  points  to  be  next 
accomplished  were,  first  to  get  possession  of  the  police,  and  then 
to  erect  a  revolutionary  tribunal.  All  power,  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  would  be  thus  lodged  in  their  hand^. 
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The  wa^  had  been  prepared  for  them,  unfortunately,  as  I  have 
akeady  remarked,  by  all  the  deviations  from  the  law,  on  the 
usual  plea  of  necessity  and  the  public  good,  of  which  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  itself  had  been  guilty ;  and  these  bad  men  of 
the  conunune  availed  themselves  of  the  faults  that  had  been 
thus  committed.  AU  their  measures  were  carried ;  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  of  the  17th  of  August  was  established ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  commune  was  placed  that  iron  sceptre  which 
60  long  weighed  down  and  crushed  into  total  insignificance,  and 
the  most  unparalleled  wretchedness,  the  insulted  and  suffering 
people  of  this  unhappy  kingdom. 

In  my  first  sketch  of  the  lecture  I  am  now  delivering,  I  had 
employed  many  pages  in  endeavouring  to  give  you  some  general 
notion  of  the  struggle,  that  for  some  time  existed,  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  commune,  in  fact,  between  the  Girondists  and 
the  Jacobins ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  omit  them,  or  my  lecture 
would  be  too  long.  But  you  ought  carefully  to  study  this  part 
of  the  subject,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned. 

In  general,  you  will  now  understand  that  the  commune  entirely 
prevailed.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  soon  proceeded  to  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  under  the  direction  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  commune,  Danton  and  others. 

Boyalists  and  conspirators,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  10th  of 
August,  were  seized  and  put  to  deaUi;  some  of  them  under  very 
affecting  circumstances. 

But  the  danger  of  the  country,  and  the  approach  of  the  com- 
bined armies,  enabled  Danton  to  call  aloud  for  measures  stiU 
more  furious,  and  the  tribunal  to  proceed  to  acts  of  violence  still 
more  revolting. 

On  the  26th,  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Longwy  had 
reached  Paris,  and  the  general  agitation  was  extreme.  Danton 
was  instantly  in  motion,  and  on  &e  28th  he  came  to  the  Assem- 
bly, and  required  a  decree  for  domiciliary  visits  all  over  the 
kingdom,  with  pain  of  death  to  all  who  obstructed  the  officers 
employed.  **  We  must  have  a  national  convulsion,"  he  said, 
''  to  make  these  despots  fall  back ;  the  people  must  be  rolled  in 
mass  upon  the  enemy,  and  exterminate  them  at  one  blow ;  and 
at  the  same  time  all  conspirators  must  be  secured,  and  put  into 
a  state  which  will  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  hurt  us." 

These  last  words  had  but  too  fearful  a  meaning.  The  Assem- 
bly, terrified  and  subdued,  assented  to  the  requisition,  and  passed 
the  decree.  The  immediate  consequences  were  so  dreadful,  that, 
as  you  will  see  in  the  history,  the  Assembly  made  an  attempt  at 
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resistance,  and  an  effort  for  the  formation  of  a  new  commune, 
but  in  yain.  From  the  evening  of  the  29th  the  domiciliary 
yisitB  were  commenced.  Every  one  who  had  belonged  to  tiie 
court,  by  employment^  by  rank,  by  attendances  at  theTuileries; 
every  one  who  had  on  any  occasion  appeared  to  be  a  royalist; 
every  one»  of  whatever  party,  who  had  any  enemy  base  and 
cowardly  enough  to  denounce  Mm ;  all  such  men  were  thrown 
into  the  prisons  and  places  of  confinement,  to  the  amount,  it  is 
understood,  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  individuals. 

The  dreadful  massacres  of  September,  that  you  have  heard 
of,  you  will  now  perceive,  are  fiist  approaching ;  the  prisons  are 
filled,  domiciliary  visits  begun,  terror  the  order  of  the  day. 
You  will  observe,  as  you  read,  those  lurid  flashes^  the  heavy 
clouds,  and  the  muttering  thunder  in  the  horizon,  which  too 
certainly  portend  some  tempest  in  which  you  are  to  see  the  com- 
Inunity  overwhelmed.  You  will  observe  its  progress,  as  it  comes 
nearer  and  nearer,  in  the  speeches  of  Banton,  the  Jupiter  of  the 
storm — 

^*  Medi&  nimborom  in  noete,  conise& 

Fuhnina  molitur  dextrtL :  quo  maxima  motu 

Terra  tremit." 

Terror  everywhere  prevailed,  and  in  this  state  of  thin^  the 
Committee  of  General  Defence,  that  had  been  formed  in  the  As- 
sembly, summoned  a  meeting,  and  called  to  its  assistance  the 
executive  council,  to  deliberate  on  providing  means  for  the  pnbi* 
lie  safety.  The  moment  was  critical.  Servan,  the  minister  of 
war,  had  no  confidence,  he  said,  in  the  prdtection  of  the  armies, 
and  saw  not  how  Dumourier  could  make  any  stand.  There  was 
nothing,  he  conceived,  between  the  enemy  and  Paris;  and  others 
thought  with  him^  and  it  was  proposed  to  call  out  the  population 
of  Paris  to  fight  the  battle  of  despair,  and  to  place  them  between 
the  invaders  and  all  the  constituted  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional sovereignty,  who  were  to  retire  to  Saumur.  Such  was 
the  general  notion  of  the  council ;  but  Yei^iaud  and  Gandet 
very  properly  combatted  all  idea  of  quitting  Paris,  and  the  ter- 
rible Danton  was  now  heard  in  words,  that  are  but  too  memor- 
able in  the  history  of  thede  unhappy  times. 

"They  propose  to  you  to  quit  Paris,"  said  he,  "but  you 
surely  are  not  to  be  told,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  enemy  Paris 
is  France,  and  that  to  yield  them  that  point  is  to  'yield  them 
the  Eevolution ;  to  fall  back,  is  !a  us  at  once  to  destroy  our- 
selves. ,  We  must  here  thai  maintain  ourselves,  and  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  and  it  is  by  a  bold  daring  that  we  must 
save  ourselves. 
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''  The  10th  of  August  has  divided  us  (we  must  not  dissemble 
our  situation)  into  republicans  and  royalists;  the  latter  very 
numerous,  the  former  not  so.  We  then,  we  the  republicans, 
are  between  two  fires :  we  have  the  enemy  without,  the  royalists 
within.  There  is  now  secretly  sitting  in  Paris  a  royaUst  direc- 
tory, that  is  in  correspondence  with  ti^e  Prussian  army  ;  to  tell 
3'ou  where  it  is  sitting,  and  how  composed,  the  place,  and  the 
people,  this  is  quite  impossible  for  ministers  to  do,  but  to  dis- 
concert its  plans,  to  put  an  end  to  this  destructive  correspond- 
ence with  the  stranger,  it  is  necessary,  yes,  it  is  necessary  to 
strike  terror  into  the  royalists." 

At  these  words,  accompanied  as  they  were  by  a  significant 
gesture,  consternation  was  painted  in  every  countenance. 

**  Yes,"  rejoined  Danton,  ''  it  is  necessary,  I  tell  you,  to 
strike  terror  into  them ;  the  first  and  the  indispensable  thing  of 
all  others,  is  to  maintain  yourselves  in  Paris ;  and  it  is  not  by 
wasting  yourselveB  in  combats,  where  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
you  may  or  may  not  prevail,  that  you  can  here  succeed." 

A  sort  of  stupor  spread  itself  over  the  Assembly ;  not  a  word 
was  added ;  and  every  one  retired,  without  seeing,  very  clearly, 
or  daring  well  to  examine,  what  might  be  the  intentions  of  the 
miuistinr. 

The  historian  Thiers,  who  is  not  a  little  disposed  to  favour 
his  oountrymen,  whenever  it  is  possible,  and  sometimes  when  it 
is  not,  continues  at  this  point  of  the  history  to  give  his  readers 
information,  which  coming  firom  him,  and  more  particularly  as 
he  is  an  able  writer,  and  among  the  last  writers,  must  be  re- 
ceived as  authentic  and  the  best ;  and  he  confirms  the  general 
notion  entertained  by  all  prior  writers  and  historians,  that  the 
maasacres  which  you  are  now  to  read  of,  were  not  a  mere  blind, 
senseless  ebullition  of  the  cowardly  cruelty  of  a  few  savage  mis- 
creants, suddenly  starting  out  from  amidst  the  low  popidaoe  of 
Paris,  but  were  actually  the  result  of  a  regular  plan,  prepared 
and  organized  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  by  men  who  were 
legislat^Mn  and  magistrates,  by  Danton  and  his  associates. 

''  Danton,"  he  says,  ''  immediately  after  the  speech  I  have 
alluded  to,  repaired  to  the  Committee  of  Surveillance,  formed  by 
the  oonomune,  that  disposed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  of  the  person 
of  erery  citizen,  and  where  Marat  reigned  in  triumph ;  and 
there  were  meditated  by  Danton,  in  coigunction  with  Marat  and 
others,  whom  the  historian  mentions,  those  projects  of  honor 
which  now  are  to  occupy  your  attention,  directed  against  those 
unhappy  men,  who  had  been  lately  crowded  into  every  place  of 
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confinement  in  Paris.  Danton/'  says  the  historian,  "  lent  all 
his  fearless  energy  to  assist  the  dreadful  reveries  (as  they  are 
called  very  strangely  by  the  historian)  of  Marat;  and  they 
formed  a  plot,  of  which  many  other  ages  have  given  examples, 
but  which  can  no  longer,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury," he  says,  "  be  explained  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  manners. 

«  Maillard,  who  had  already  made  such  a  figure  on  the  days 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  collected  about  him  a  band  of 
low  wretches  equal  to  any  enormity  ;  of  this  band  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  head ;  and  if  we  may  credit,"  says  the  historian, 
**  a  late  communication  that  has  been  made  to  the  public,  he 
was  desired  to  keep  himself  ready  to  act  at  the  first  signal,  to 
place  himself  where  he  might  be  useful,  provide  executioners, 
take  precautions  to  prevent  the  cries  of  the  victims  from  being 
heard,  engage  carts  to  carry  away  the  bodies,  quick  lime  for 
interment ;  these  and  other  horrible  preparations  are  mentioned. 

"  But  firom  this  instant,"  continues  the  historian,  "  the  notion 
of  some  terrible  execution  that  was  to  take  place  everywhere 
prevailed ;  the  relatives  of  those  detained  in  the  prisons  were  in 
agonies ;  and  the  plot,  like  that  of  the  10  th  of  August,  thttt  of 
the  20  th  of  June,  and  every  other  that  had  preceded  it,  was  in  a 
general  manner  already  known.  Everywhere  it  was  continually 
repeated,  that  it  was  necessary,  by  a  dreadful  example,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  conspirators,  who,  from  the  depths  of  their 
prisons,  kept  up  an  understanding,  it  was  said,  witli  the  enemy  ; 
everywhere  the  slowness  of  the  tribunal  that  was  to  punish  the 
criminals  of  the  10th  of  August  was  complained  of,  and  a  more 
prompt  species  of  justice  was  loudly  demanded.  M.  de  Mont- 
morin  had  been  acquitted  by  the  tribunal  of  the  17th  of  August ; 
and  the  notion,  therefore,  was,  that  treason  was  to  be  found 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  might  be  sure  of  an  acquittal.  One 
of  those  condemned,  it  was  reported,  had  made  discoveries, 
''  that  the  prisoners  were  to  escape  in  the  night  from  their  dun- 
geons, arm  themselves,  spread  themselves  over  the  city,  exercise 
every  sort  of  vengeance,  and,  at  length,  set  the  king  and  royal 
family  free,  and  throw  open  Paris  to  the  Prussians  (such  -was 
the  general  understanding) ;  and  yet,"  says  the  historian,  very 
properly,  ''  during  all  this  time,  those  who  were  detained  and 
accused  were  trembling  for  their  existence,  their  relations  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  consternation,  and  the  king  and  royal  family, 
from  the  depths  of  the  Tower  of  the  Temple,  had  no  expectation 
but  that  of  death." 
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These  are  the  instractive  parts  of  history ;  instractive,  how- 
ever revolting.  A  plot  is  first  supposed,  and  when  the  plot  is 
once  taken  for  granted,  it  is  easy  to  accuse,  try,  and  convict  the 
most  innocent  persons  (the  same  was  the  process  in  the  days  of 
our  own  Charles  II.),  and  absurdities  the  most  ridiculous  are 
on  these  occasions  believed — ^prisoners  storming  a  capital,  or  any 
other.  It  could  not  be  that  Banton  and  his  associates  gave  a 
moment's  credence  to  the  follies  they  propagated. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  by  what  motives,  by  what  species 
of  reasonings,  beings  like  ourselves,  human  beings,  could  ever 
arrive  at  such  a  project,  as  the  massacre,  in  cold  blood,  of  many 
hundreds  of  their  fellow^reatures,  then  helpless  and  confined 
in  the  prisons  of  the  city.  Plunder,  power,  personal  ambition, 
impatience  of  opposition,  above  all,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  revolu- 
tion,  these  may  have  been  among  their  motives,  but  undoubt- 
edly with  them  were  mixed  a  ruthless,  cowardly  anxiety  about 
their  own  personal  safety.  Their  notion  must  have  been  to 
plunge  their  country  so  deep  in  guilt,  that  no  mercy  could  be 
expected  from  the  cdlied  powers ;  no  desertion  from  the  com- 
mune and  from  the  Jacobiu  party  practicable ;  no  possibility  of 
distingnishing  them  from  otherd,  and  making  them  a  separate 
sacrifice ;  no  delivering  up  of  offenders,  like  themselves,  pos- 
sible ;  no  recoil  from  the  Bevolutipn ;  no  composition  with  roy- 
alty to  be  thought  of.  Death  or  the  repulse  of  the  invaders 
the  only  alternative ;  no  other  chance,  hope,  or  prospect ;  no 
other  safety  to  be  supposed  by  the  people  tor  their  oountiy  or 
themselves. 

This  was  most  probably  the  main  reasoning  or  impulse  of 
these  dreadfrd  men ;  and  it  is  a  most  appalling  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  men  may  abandon  all  consideration  of  the 
means  they  resort  to ;  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  feelings  and 
reasonings  of  the  atrocious  being  who  is  going  to  commit  a 
murder  may  be  realized,  not  by  one  desperate  man  but  by  many, 
and  those,  l^slators  and  magistrates,  openly  acting  upon  them 
in  the  broad  sunshine  of  a  great  city,  in  the  face  of  the  world 
and  of  posterity,  and  that  for  many  days  together.  Never  was 
there  a  specimen  of  what  the  human  mind  may  be  brought  to, 
BO  awful;  never  was  there  a  lesson  to  human  nature,  so 
tremendous. 

The  1st  of  September  came;  and  it  was  then  reported,  that 
Verdtm,  like  Longwy,  had  been  treacherously  surrendered. 
Banton  therefore  got  a  decree  from  the  oommune,  that  the 
tocsin  should  sound  and  the  alarm  guns  be  firedi  and  that 
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eTery  eitisen  should  tbe  next  day  appear  in  amiB  in  the 
Champ  de  Man,  and  the  day  following  march  to  Verdun. 
Erery  one  saw  that  hy  these  preparations  more  was  meant  tiiaa 
a  levy  en  masse ;  and  circumstances  occurred  to  eonfiim  such 
oonclusions. 

Madame  Fausse-Lendry  was  determined  to  share  the  captivity 
of  her  uncle.  "  Tou  are  wrong,"  said  Sei^ent,  who  was  one 
of  the  associates  of  Danton,  **  you  are  wrong ;  the  prisons  are 
not  safe.** 

The  2nd  of  September  was  a  Sunday,  and  all  Paris  was  in  the 
streets :  the  enemy  was  expected  in  three  days.  The  comsrane 
reported  to  the  Assembly  the  measures  taken  for  tl^  eommon 
defence ;  Ywgniaad  called  forth  all  his  eloquence  to  show  his 
countrymen  &at  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  fix>m  sudden 
panic.  To  the  measures  which  he  proposed,  Banton  rose  and 
added  othws,  that  every  citisen  shoidd  be  obliged,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  serve  in  person,  or  give  up  his  arms.  ''  To  eonquer, 
to  annihilate  the  enemy,  nothing  is  wanting,"  he  cried,  **  but 
to  be  bold  and  daring ;  dare— dare— never  cease  to  dare/' 

Danton  was  rapturously  applauded,  and  the  Assembly  decreed 
what  he  had  proposed,  and  that  all  who  impeded  the  orden  of 
the  executive  power  should  be  declared  deserving  of  death :  and 
this  was,  in  fact,  to  confer  the  power  of  life  and  death  on  the 
executive  council,  or  rather  on  Danton,  who  took  upon  him- 
self the  whole  exercise  of  it.  iN^othing  was  now  wanting  to  this 
dreadful  man  and  his  dreadful  assocaates.  Agitation,  anxiety, 
alarm,  were  everywhere  in  the  streets ;  but  in  the  j^sons  the 
most  profound  sensation  of  dismay ;  the  different  gaolers  seemed 
in  some  inexplicable  state  of  consternation ;  dinner  had  been 
served  two  hours  sooner  than  usual ;  the  knives  removed ;  and 
when  questions  were  naturally  asked  for  the  reason  of  sudi  un- 
expected occurrences,  no  answer  could  be  obtained.  But  the 
g^nerale  was  at  last  heard  to  beat,  tiie  tocsin  to  sound,  and  the 
alarm  guns  to  fire,  and  the  truth  began  to  be  but  too  apparent. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time,  about  two  o'clock,  on  the  2nd 
of  September,  there  were  at  the  Hotel  deVille  some|ttiest8,  who 
had  been  arrested  and  detained  there  till  they  could  (very  ille- 
gally) be  sent  to  prison.  B^  accident  or  design,  this  was  the 
moment  chosen  for  transfemng  them  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other :  they  were  put  into  coaches,  escorted  (a  sad  escort)  by  the 
Breton  Federates  and  the  Marseillois ;  they  were  slowly  nioved 
along,  and  surrounded  and  insulted  by  the  crowding  populace. 
*^  Here/'  said  the  Marseillois,  *'  here  ore  tiie  conspirators  who 
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are  to  cut  the  throats  of  our  wives  and  children  while  we  are  on 
the  firontiers."  Amid  these  ominous  iosalts  they  reach  at  length 
the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  and  there  they  find  an  immense  crowd 
abeady  assembled.  Maillard  ii  orriyed  and  ready;  the  door  is 
opened,  and  the  first  priest  is  getting  out,  when  he  is  instantly 
dispatched  by  a  thousand  wounds ;  t^e  second  shrinks  back  into 
the  carriage,  but  is  pulled  out  by  force,  and  dispatched  also ;  the 
two  remaining  in  like  manner ;  and  the  assassins  then  fly  fttm.  the 
carriage  they  haye  thus  emptied,  to  fall  upon  those  that  follow. 
Twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-four  priests  are  thus,  one  by  one, 
murdered  in  the  midst  of  the  bowlings  of  the  in^iriated  populace, 

"  It  was  at  this  moment,"  says  the  historian  Thiers,  **  that 
Billaud-Yarennes  appeared.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  ccMnmune,  and  tiie  most  ferocious  and  shameless  of  all  the  con- 
spirators ;  he  came  invested  witb  his  official  soar^  walked  through 
the  blood  and  the  dead  bodies,  with  which  the  court  of  the  prison 
was  covered,  and  addreasittg  himself  to  the  assassins,  *  People,' 
he  cried,  *  people,  thou  hast  sacrificed  thine  enemies,  and  thou 
hast  done  i£y  duty/  Another  murderous  voice  was  now  heard, 
the  voice  of  Maillard,  *  But  here  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done ;  let  ns  go  to  Cannes.' 

«  In  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  had  been  shut  up,  as  a 
place  of  confinement,  two  hundred  other  priests ;  and  these  un- 
happy men  were  the  prey  that  these  monsters  now  expected. 

**  in  UoB  manner  iliese  days  of  the  massacre  began ;  and  how 
they  could  be  continued  all  tiie  afternoon  and  night  of  this  2nd 
of  September,  and  for  several  days  after,  is  inconceivable. 

**  It  is  allowed  that  there  was  not  more  thana  few  hundreds 
of  the  populace  who  weare  seen  actively  engaged  in  these  labours 
of  horror — the  rest  of  the  multitude  looked  on ;  but  so  did  all  those 
wiio  should  have  protected  the  community,  and  summoned  to 
their  aid  the  first  indignant  feelings  of  insidted  nature. 

**  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  Eauchet  an- 
nounced to  the  Assembly,  that  two  hundred  priests  had  bemi  mas- 
sacred at  the  church  of  the  Carmelites.  He,  or  rather  all  ^e 
Assembly,  affected  not  to  know  that  the  blood  had  been  flowiag 
in  the  prisons,  now  for  five  hours  together.  Commissioners  were, 
however,  appointed  to  go  and  calm  these  disorders.  The  depu- 
tation returned ;  and  the  report  that  their  organ,  Dussauz,  made, 
was  *  that  they  with  difficulty  had  got  to  &e  doors  of  the  Ab- 
baye ;  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  heard ;  that 
they  had  some  of  them  mounted  on  chairs ;  that  M.  Bazire  had  at- 
tempted by  a  feint,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  to  gain  an  audience. 
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all  in  rain  ;  tbat  tbey  had  spoken  in  every  direction  to  every 
one  that  was  near  them,  but  tbat  the  pacific  intentions  of  those 
whom  they  had  influenced  by  their  remonstrances  couM  not  be 
commnnicated  to  the  thousands  tbat  were  assembled ;  and  that 
they  therefore  retired,  and  the  darkness  prevented  them  horn 
further  seeing  what  next  ensued.' 

"  And  this  report  being  made,  the  Assembly,"  says  the  histo- 
rian, "  was  satined,  and  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day." 

Such  was  the  Assembly. 

But  this  was  not  all.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  next  day, 
about  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  the  commune  appeared  at 
the  bar.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  orator,  Truchon,  "  tbe  prisons 
are  now  for  the  most  part  empty ;  about  four  hundred  prisoners 
have  perished  at  the  prison  of  La  Force ;  I  dismissed  those  who 
were  confined  for  debt,  and  afterwards  the  women ;  at  St.  P61agie 
I  did  the  same." 

These  were,  I  suppose,  thought  acts  of  humanity,  to  be  put  to 
the  credit  of  the  account.  And  to  Truchon  succeeded  Tallien, 
who  took  but  too  distinguished  a  part  in  these  horrible  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  massacres  continued  through  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of 
September ;  and  to  finish  the  disgrace  of  the  French  nation,  and 
the  character  of  the  instigators  of  these  enormities,  there  actu- 
ally appears,  among  the  common  documents  of  history,  a  circular 
address  of  the  3rd  of  September,  which  was  countersigned  by 
Danton,  then  the  executive  minister  of  justice,  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  by  Duplaine,  Sergent, 
Marat,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  six,  and  sent  to  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  kingdom,  and  which  concludes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : —    • 

"  Aware  that  hordes  of  barbarians  are  advancing  against  us, 
the  commune  of  Paris  hasten  to  inform  their  brothers  of  all  the 
departments,  that  a  number  of  the  ferocious  conspirators  confined 
in  the  prisons  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  people — an  act  of 
justice,  which  appeared  to  them  indispensable, — to  restrain  by 
terror  those  legions  of  traitors  lurking  within  the  walls,  at  the 
moment  that  the  citizens  were  going  to  march  against  the  enemy ; 
and  no  doubt  the  whole  nation,  after  the  long  series  of  treasons 
which  have  led  them  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  will  be  eager  to 
adopt  these  means,  so  useful  and  so  necessary,  and  all  the  French 
will  cry,  like  the  Parisians,  '  Let  us  march  against  the  enemy, 
but  do  not  let  us  leave  behind  us  these  brigands  to  cut  the  throats 
of  our  wives  and  children.* " 
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There  is  here  no  concealment  of  the  great  revolting  fact  which 
history  commemorates,  that  men  were  put  to  death  by  public 
authority ;  it  is  openly  avowed  in  a-  general  manner ;  history 
supplies  only  the  details.  Seven  known  and  acting  function- 
aries at  the  time,  here  distinctly  state  a  reason  to  justify  this  enor- 
mous proceeding ;  they  distinctly  recommend  it  to  the  imitation 
of  all  the  departments  of  France,  to  men  whom  they  call  their 
brothers,  and  they  sign  their  names  to  the  document.  We  have 
here  the  regular  organization  of  an  extensive  system  of  murder, 
thus  generally  intimated  and  proposed  to  the  whole  of  a  great 
kingdom  in  this  amazing  state  paper,  actually  drawn  up  and 
sent  on  the  day  after  the  massacres  had  begun  (on  the  3rd),  and 
followed  up,  and  all  its  unspeakable  ef&ontery  of  guilt  immedi- 
ately after  illustrated,  by  three  more  days  of  these  scenes  of  au- 
thorized and  savage  cruelty,  continually  repeated  and  renewed  in 
a  manner  of  which  no  human  nature,  and  no  possible  portion  of 
civilized  man,  could  have  been  conceived  capable. 

We  will  now  pause  for  a  moment,  before  we  proceed  further 
in  any  allusion  to  the  facts  of  these  days  of  September. 

It  seems,  at  first  sight,  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  nature, 
but  it  may  be  one  of  the  many  moral  trials  to  which  the  great 
Almighty  Master  has  subjected  us,  that  there  is  no  case  or  cause 
so  bad,  tiiat  some  plea  or  other  may  not  be  urged  in  favour  of  it. 
On  every  occasion  there  is  a  sort  of  hearing  to  be  gone  through ; 
and  often,  while  our  hearts  are  boiling  over  with  indignation, 
we  are  required  to  listen  to  some  apology  or  defence,  some  rea- 
soning that  is  urged,  to  stay  us  in  our  career,  and  temper  our  ab- 
horrence. We  are  even  confronted  with  argument,  and  called 
upon  to  consider  the  weight  of  the  considerations  that  may  be 
produced  in  opposition  to  what  we  are  advancing,  and  we  are 
admonished  not  to  speak  in  a  manner  so  unqualified.  In  private 
and  in  public  we  have  a  misery  of  this  kind  continually  to  ex- 
perience. Leave  science  and  mathematics,  and  there  is  no  de- 
claimer  that  can  be  silenced,  if  it  please  him  to  go  on.  And  even 
on  this  subject  of  the  massacres  of  September,  something  of  the 
nature  we  are  now  describing  has  occurred. 

A  conspiracy,  as  you  have  already  heard,  was  pretended. 
Men  who  had  been  dragged  to  prison  were  to  start  up  from  their 
dungeons,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  destroy  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  had  left  Paris  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
Tallien  could  rise  up  in  his  place  in  the  Convention,  and  manu- 
facture a  speech  out  of  such  absurdities.    He  had  even  the 
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eSboniary  to  pretoid,  that  it  -was  the  people  who  had  Tm&a  up 
to  defend  themaelyes,  and  had  justly  avenged  themselYes  of 
traitors  who  were  going  to  fall  upon  them.  There  are  those 
who  can  speak  even  to  this  hour,  as  if  they  thought  that  pro- 
ceedings hkd  these  saved  the  country,  and  are  ^erefore  to  be 
admitted. 

It  happens,  however,  that  history  on  this  occasion  has  presented 
to  us  sufficient  materials  for  our  judgment,  and  we  need  not  be 
deceived.  All  eye-witnesses  at  the  time  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, as  among  others,  M*«  Boland  will  be  found  to  do.  All 
historians  are  agreed  on  the  main  points :  that  it  was  the  aged 
and  the  helpless  who  were  massacred ;  that  it  was  not  the  people, 
but  Danton  and  his  associates,  who  planned  and  executed  these 
murders ;  and  that  when  the  Duke  o£  Brunswick  thought  proper 
to  retreat,  the  duke  did  so  for  reasons  very  different  from  any 
con8id«*ation  of  the  atrocities  that  had  heeaa.  committed  by  a 
gang  of  cut- throats  in  Paris.  These  atrocities  gave  him  his  best 
chance  of  success.  Had  they  occurred  still  earlier,  they  might 
have  enabled  La  Fayette  to  have  marched  his  army  to  have  put 
down  the  Jacobins  in  Paris ;  and  they  so  revolted  the  heart  of 
every  man,  that,  far  from  aiding  the  cause  of  the  Bevolution, 
they  long  united  all  Europe  against  it. 

I  turn  from  such  disgusting  pretences;  and  we  will  now 
attempt  some  further  detail  of  these  unnatural,  unmanly  pro- 
ceedings, not  of  heroes*  and  defenders  of  their  country,  but  of 
base  and  cowardly  assassins.  Tou  must  know  what  they  were, 
that  proper  reflections  may  be  awakened  in  your  minds,  Never 
may  men  again  thus  profjEOie  the  most  sacred  names,  the  most 
honourable  duties, — the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  defence  of 
their  country ;  presuming  to  talk  of  the  public  good,  and  yet 
outraging  every  tie  and  feeling  that  is  necessary  to  its  existence. 

Among  the  Memoirs  that  are  now  printed  by  the  Baudouin 
Fr^res  at  Paris,  you  will  find  one  dedicated  to  this  particular 
subject,  of  the  days  of  September.  At  the  end  of  it  you  will 
see  a  statement  of  the  sums  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
commune  for  expenses  occasioned  by  the  Revolution  of  the  10th 
of  August ;  and  again,  under  proper  disguises  of  different  pre- 
tences and  phrases,  you  will  see  that  the  whole  of  this  very 
massacre  was  systematically  arranged  imd  paid  for.  Thus  at 
page  814,  it  is  ordered,  ''That  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 

sixty-three  I'vres  should  be  advanced  to to  pay  those 

who  were  working  to  preserve  the  salubrity  of  the  air  (this  was 
the  phrase  used)  on  the  Srd,  4th,  and  6th  of  Septembei^  and 
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also  those  who  presided  at  those  dangerous  operations^  according 
to  the  memoir  annexed,"  &c.  "  Those  who  were  at  work," 
**  travaillears,"  was  a  cant  phrase  to  describe  the  assassins  during 
these  days  of  massacre,  women  were  seen  bringing  their  din- 
ners to  tiieir  husbands  who  were  at  work,  as  they  called  it  (were 
"  travailleurs"),  in  the  prisons. 

In  other  articles  of  the  account,  you  will  see  regular  sums 
charged  for  carriages  to  carry  away  Ihe  dead  bodies,  quick  lime 
with  which  to  bury  them,  &c.  &c. ;  and  though  these  last  items 
may  or  may  not  be  (I  think  they  are)  of  themselves  decisiye 
evidence^  yet,  coupled  with  other  facts  that  are  acknowledged, 
they  become  so,  and  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  whole 
was  a  system — assassins  hired,  carts  provided,  preparations  of 
every  ^nd  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead  bodies.  Never 
was  such  a  ledger  of  horrors ! 

In  the  same  publication  are  also  to  be  found  three  Memoirs 
from  different  individuals  who  were  in  the  hands  of  these  ruf-^ 
fians  for  a  considerable  time,  but  who  in  the  event  were  not 
massacred.     These  individuals  describe  what  they  saw  and  felt, 
and   their  recital  will  be  a  sufficient  description  of  what  was 
seen  and  felt  by  many  others,  and  of  the  whole  scene.    The 
common  histories,  it  is  true,  mention  particular  persons,  give 
the  numbers  that  perished,  and  represent,  in  a  general  manner, 
the  barbarities  that  were  exercised  on  the  sufferers ;  but  the 
authors  of  these  three  Memoirs  enter  more  into  detail  than  the 
writers  of  history  can  possibly  do,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
one  and  the  other,  the  information  of  the  student  will  be  ren- 
dered complete.     He  should  read  these  accoimts — all  of  them — 
attentively,  and  at  whatever  expense  of  his  feelings,  that  when 
he  hears  political  reasoners,  in  alleviation  of  these  horrors,  dare 
to  speak  of  them  as  having  saved  the  country,  he  may  have 
some  conception,  however  imperfect,  of  what  tiiey  really  were, 
and  he  may  judge  for  himself  how  far  such  atrocities  could  be 
of  service  to  any  cause,  and,  even  if  they  could,  how  far  any 
cause  is  to  be  so  defended. 

I  will /offer  you  a  specimen,  for  the  present,  of  what  you  will 
have  hereafter  to  read  for  yourselves.  The  first  memoir  is  from 
M.  de  St.  Meard.  He  was  a  royalist,  and  arrested  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  and  conducted  to  the  Abbaye. 

I  will  mention  a  few  particulars  that  appear  in  his  narrative. 
He  was  imprisoned  there  with  nineteen  others ;  and  on  the 
first  day,  just  as  they  sat  down  to  table,  M.  de  Chantereine 
seized  one  of  the  knives,  struck  himself  with  it  three  times, 
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crjiug  out,  "  We  are  all  to  be  massacred !  0  my  God !  to  thee 
I  fly !"  and  died  immediately. 

Again.  <'  On  the  2nd  of  September,  the  turnkey  served  us 
our  dinner  sooner  than  usual.  His  air  and  looks  made  us  pre- 
sage something  ill  to  happen  to  us.  He  returned  at  two ;  we 
surrounded  him,  but  he  was  deaf  to  all  our  inquiries ;  and,  taking 
away  all  the  kniyes,  which  he  always  used  to  place  regularly  in 
our  napkins,  he  disappeared. 

.  ''  At  half-past  two  we  heard  violent  noises,  shouts  from  the 
people,  drums  beating,  the  cannons  flred,  the  tocsin  sounding. 
Soon  aiter,  we  understood  that  they  were  going  to  massacre  the 
bishops  and  priests. 

*'  About  four  o'clock,  we  were  all  brought  to  our  window  by 
the  piercing  cries  of  a  poor  man  they  were  cutting  down  with 
sabres.  We  saw,  near  the  wicket  of  our  prison,  a  man  stretched 
dead  on  the  pavement.  An  instant  after,  they  massacred  an- 
other ;**  and  so  of  the  rest. 

''  It  is  impossible  to  describe,"  continues  the  narrative,  ''  the 
horror  of  the  profound  and  sombre  silence  which  reigned  during 
these  executions.  It  was  only  interrupted  by  the  shrieks  of 
those  whom  they  were  massacring,  and  by  the  sounds  of  the 
sabres  as  they  struck  the  head.  When  the  victim  was  cut  down, 
a  murmur  arose,  soon  strengthened  by  cries  of '  Vive  la  nation !' 
a  thousand  times  more  horrible  than  even  the  silence. 

''  About  seven,  two  men,  with  hands  covered  with  blood,  and 
armed  with  sabres,  entered  our  room,  preceded  by  the  turnkey 
with  a  torch,  who  showed  them  the  bed  of  the  unfortunate 
Beding,  the  Swiss  officer.  His  limb  was  fractured,  and  he  was 
carried  off  on  their  shoulders  to  be  put  to  death.  We  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence,  embraced  each  other,  and  sat  flxed  and 
gazing  on  the  floor,  on  which  the  moon  shone  through  the  triple 
bars  of  the  windows ;  but  we  were  soon  roused  from  our  trance 
by  the  cries  of  new  victims,  and  we  recalled  to  our  minds  the 
last  words  of  Chantereine,  *  that  we  were  all  to  be  massacred/ 

"  At  ten,  the  Abb^  L'Enfant,  confessor  to  the  king,  and  the 
Abb€  de  Bastignac,  came  to  announce  to  us  that  our  last  hour 
approached,  and  to  invite  us  to  receive  their  benediction.  An 
electric  impulse  that  I  cannot  describe  precipitated  us  on  our 
knees.  The  moment,  though  consoling,  was  even  more  awful 
than  aU  the  rest.  We  were  just  on  the  point  of  appearing  before 
the  Supreme  Being,  bending  lowly  before  two  of  his  ministers. 
Their  age,  their  position  before  us,  death  hanging  over  us,  en- 
compassing  us  on  every  side,  all  contributed  to  throw  over  the 
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ceremony  a  moumfnl  air  of  grandeur ;  it  brought  us  nearer  to 
the  Divinity ;  it  inspired  us  with  courage,  all  reasoning  was 
suspended,  and  the  most  cold  and  most  sceptical  would  have 
been  impressed  as  strongly  as  those  of  minds  the  most  ardent 
and  the  most  sensible.  But  another  half  hour,  and  these  yene- 
rable  men  were  massacred.    We  heard  their  cries." 

The  Memoir  proceeds  in  the  following  dreadful  manner : — 
"  Our  most  interesting  occupation  was  to  make  out  how  we  were 
to  place  ourselves,  so  as  to  suffer  the  least,  when  we  went  out 
to  be  massacred.  We  sent  our  comrades  from  time  to  time  to 
the  window,  to  observe  and  to  make  a  report.  They  told  us 
that  those  who  held  out  their  hands  suffered  the  longest,  the 
blows  of  the  sabres  upon  the  head  being  thus  broken ;  that 
sometimes  the  arms  and  the  hands  fell  first ;  that  the  beet  way 
was  to  place  the  arms  on  the  back  behind  us.  Such  were  the 
horrible  details  on  which  our  deliberations  turned.  We  made 
our  calculations,  and  counselled  each  other  what  it  were  best  to 
do  when  our  turn  came." 

Again.  '*  About  midnight,  the  agitation  of  the  people  aug- 
mented every  instant,  and  was  at  its  height  when  they  came  for 
M.  Defontaine,  of  the  body  guards,  and  we  soon  after  heard  his 
cries  of  death.  Soon  after,  they  dragged  two  more  of  our  com- 
panions from  us,  and  I  saw  that  my  hour  was  fast  approaching. 
At  last,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Tuesday,  after  an 
agony  of  thirty-seven  hours,  to  which  no  death  can  be  compared, 
after  having  a  thousand  times  drunk  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness, the  door  of  my  prison  opened ;  I  was  called  for,  I  ap- 
peared,  was  seized  upon  by  three  men,  and  hurried  away  through 
the  dreadM  wicket.  By  the  light  of  two  torches,  I  perceived 
the  terrible  tribunal  on  which  Hfe  and  death  were  now  to  de- 
pend. The  president,  in  a  grey  coat,  a  sabre  at  his  side,  was 
resting  against  a  table,  on  which  were  papers,  a  writing-desk, 
pipes,  and  some  bottles.  The  table  was  surrounded  bjr  ten  per- 
sons, sitting  down  or  standing;  two  were  in  a  sort  of  jacket  and 
apron ;  others  were  stretched  out  and  sleeping  upon  the  benches. 
Two  men,  in  shirts  all  stained  with  blood,  sabre  in  hand,  guarded 
the  door  of  the  wicket.  An  old  turnkey  had  his  hands  on  the 
bolts.  In  presence  of  the  president,  three  men  had  then  hold 
of  a  prisoner,  who  appeared  about  sixty.  They  put  me  aside, 
while  two  national  guards  presented  to  the  president  a  paper 
from  the  section  of  Croix  Eouge,  claiming  the  prisoner.  '  It  is 
in  vain,*  said  the  president,  *  3iese  demands  for  people  who  are 
traitors.'    '  This  is  frightful,'  cried  the  prisoner ;  *  your  judgment 
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is  an  assassination.*  '  I  hare  washed  mj  hands  of  it/  said  the 
president ;  '  conduct  M.  Mailli.'  The  words  were  scarcely  pro- 
nounced when  they  pushed  him  into  the  street,  and  thiouf^  the 
opening  of  the  door  I  saw  him  massacred.*' 

M.  de  St.  Meard  then  gives  the  particulars  of  his  own  trial, 
which  you  will  find  very  characteristio  and  interesting.  He  sayed 
himself  hy  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 

The  next  day,  he  says,  he  took  a  walk  in  one  of  the  puhlic 
gardens.  He  saw  some  rub  their  eyes  to  make  out  whether  it 
was  he ;  he  saw  others  start  back,  as  if  they  had  seen  a  spectre ; 
others  ran  up  and  embraced  him,  even  those  he  knew  not. 

Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  in  the  sort  of  narrative  cr 
journal  delivered  to  us  by  M.  de  St.  Meard. 

The  next  narrative  is  by  M*.  de  Fausse-Lendry,  the  lady  whom 
M.  Sergent  warned,  when  she  wished  to  go  to  her  undle,  that 
the  prisons  were  not  safe.  This  uncle,  it  seems,  the  Abbe  de 
Eestignac,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  was  seized  on  the  26th 
of  August,  by  a  multitude  of  armed  men ;  and  this  venerable 
man,  who  was  now  to  be  dragged  to  prison  because  the  Prus- 
sians were  coming,  was  an  aged  ecclesiastic,  who  generally  kept 
bis  bed,  and  could  with  difficulty  walk.  Not  nmch  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  state  must  have  been  the  generality  of  those  (priests 
and  royalists  of  the  court)  who  were  now  to  be  sacrificed. 

To  the  Abbaye,  however,  this  helpless,  pious  sufferer,  the  uncle 
of  M*.  de  Fausse-Lendry,  was  taken,  and  she  succeeded  in  her 
request  to  share  his  imprisonment.  She  describes  what  she  saw 
and  endured  in  the  prison  in  the  manner  you  would  expect. 

Her  uncle  and  she  were  at  last  separated,  and  she  had  thought 
him  safe.  She  was  then  brought  to  her  own  trial,  and  was  dis- 
missed by  the  president  of  the  tribunal.  "  You  are  free,  madam, 
and  m&j  go  ouf  "  Do  not  go  out,"  said  one  of  the  judges, 
"this  IS  not  a  good  opportunity."  She  had  now  a  narrow 
escape.  She  was  all  impatience  to  rejoin  the  abb^,  her  benefac- 
tor and  second  father,  and  some  ruffian  near  her  was  urging  her 
to  go,  which  in  her  ignorance  she  was  pressing  on  to  do,  and 
which  if  she  had  done,  she  would  have  been  instantly  massacred. 
She  was  now  at  the  £Eital  wicket,  when  her  arm  was  seized. 
"  You  shall  not  go,"  said  a  voice,  and  a  struggle  ensued  which 
lasted  several  minutes,  she  seconding  with  all  her  strength  the 
cut- throat,  who  was  pushing  her  through  the  wicket,  and  repel- 
ling the  humane  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  save  her  life. 
At  last,  as  the  wicket  was  opened  and  she  was  passing  through, 
**  Loose  her  instantly,"  said  her  protector,  "  or  I  will  ahoot 
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yoxL,'*  Hie  assassiii  did  not  stay  to  be  threatened  twice,  and  let 
go  his  hold. 

The  noble-minded  man  (M.  Pochet)  who  thus  exerted  himself, 
eyidently  at  considerable  risk,  in  favour  of  a  fellow-creature,  at 
so  perilous  a  moment,  discharged  every  remaining  office  of  hu- 
manity, got  a.  regular  order  from  the  president,  and  conducted 
the  lady  he  had  thus  preserved  through  the  fatal  court-yard, 
where  she  had  to  step,  she  said,  through  the  blood  and  over  the 
limbs  of  those  who  had  been  slaughtered,  and  brought  her  safe, 
supported  by  himself  and  a  Mend,  to  the  bosom  of  his  own  ia- 
mily,  where  she  was  implored  to  remain  and  find  an  asylum, 
for  no  other,  she  was  told,  was  now  left  her — ^her  uncle  had  been 
massacred. 

Sudi  are  the  dreadM  scenes  of  revolutions :  a  dark  and  firight- 
fiil  spectacle  of  crimes  and  horrors,  but  occasionally  touched,  as 
in  the  last  instance,  with  light  from  heaven. 

It  might  but  serve  to  harden  the  heart  to  dwell  longer  on 
scenes  like  these.  Some  incidents  that  you  will  see  in  the  his- 
tories, like  those  I  have  occasionally  mentioned,  are  of  a  more 
consoling  nature. 

Mademoiselle  Gazette,  bursting  through  the  crowd  of  assas* 
sins  at  the  moment  they  were  going  to  kill  her  &ther,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  venerable  old  man,  by  her 
cries,  her  expostulations,  her  entreaties,  her  resolution  to  die 
with  him,  so  wrought  upon  these  monsters  an jj^e  bystanders, 
that  they  forgot  their  bloody  business,  resumed  the  conmion 
feelings  of  human  nature,  and  loaded  the  lather  and  the  daugh- 
ter, who  were  carried  off  in  triumph,  with  their  acclamations 
and  caresses. 

Hademoiselle  de  Sombreuil  in  like  manner  saved  her  father, 
but  after  submitting  to  a  disgusting  whim  of  the  savages  that 
were  going  to  cut  him  down. 

The  Princess  de  Tarente  saved  herself  also  by  the  heroism  of 
her  sentiments  and  a  courage  that  could  not  be  overcome.  She 
would  fwt  criminate  the  queen,  would  confess  to  no  plo^  refuted 
the  calumnies  brought  against  her,  demanded  immediate  death 
or  liberty ;  and  the  people  were  at  length  so  transported  with 
admiration,  that  they  proclaimed  her  innocence,  and  carried  her 
home  with  shouts  of  joy  and  applause. 

The  most  afflicting  recital  that  the  student  will  have  to  en- 
dure, is  that  of  the  fiite  of  M*.  Lamballe.  For  no  other  crime 
but  that  of  attachment  to  the  royal  family,  she  was  first  im- 
prisoned, and  then  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  one  of  the 
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prisons,  where  slie  sunk  into  a  swoon,  when  she  saw  herself  sar- 
rounded  by  men  whose  faces,  hands,  clothes,  and  weapons  were 
covered  with  blood,  and  when  she  heard  the  shrieks  of  tiiiose 
whom  the  ezecntioners  were  murdering  near  her  in  the  streets. 

When  at  length  she  was  able  to  speak,  her  judges  asked  her 
if  she  knew  anything  of  the  plots  of  itte  court  on  the  10th 
of  August 

"  I  am  ignorant,"  she  replied,  **  whether  there  were  any ;  I 
am  sure  I  know  of  none/'  She  was  then  told  to  swear  liberty 
and  equality,  aud  hatred  to  the  king  and  queen  and  royalty.  "  I 
will  readily  swear  th^  two  first,"  said  she,  "  but  I  cannot  swear 
the  last ;  it  is  not  in  my  heart."  "  Swear,"  whispered  a  by- 
stander ;  "  you  are  dead  if  you  do  not."  She  made  no  reply, 
but  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  made  a  step  towards  the 
gate ;  she  passed  the  threshold,  was  struck  by  a  sabre,  dragged 
over  the  dead  bodies,  swooned  away,  and  was  then  massacred. 

Barbarities  followed,  exercised  upon  her  lifeless  remains,  that 
are  not  to  be  told.  As  a  last  specimen  of  infuriated  malignity 
and  brutal  vengeance,  her  head  was  brought  on  a  pike  to  the 
windows  of  the  Temple,  that  the  royal  sufferers  there  (the 
unhappy  prisoners)  might  see,  in  the  instance  of  this  unoffending 
lady,  how  fatal  was  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  ornament 
of  their  court  and  the  associate  of  their  domestic  pleasures;  how 
sad  were  the  consequences  of  being  cherished  by  their  love  and 
faithful  to  their  fortunes. 

It  seems  not  possible  for  human  brutality  to  go  farther.  Civi- 
lized man  and  savage  man,  if  imiting  to  produce  a  deed  of  horror, 
could  not  go  beyon4  this. 

And  are  these,  then,  the  means  by  which  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty  is  to  be  asserted,  by  which  a  country  is  to  be  defended, 
by  which  invaders  are  to  be  repelled,  by  which  a  Bevolution  is 
to  be  endeared  to  a  people,  or  recommended  to  the  respect  and 
imitation  of  mankind  ? 

The  historians  and  the  writers  of  memoirs  connected  with  this 
period  of  the  Bevolution,  generally  preface  their  accounts  by 
saying  that  a  veil  must  be  tiirown  over  the  frightful  scenes  that 
took  place  during  these  massacres  of  September. 

No  doubt,  the  laws  of  public  decency  must  be  observed ; 
there  are  excesses  of  guilt  and  brutality  that  must  not  be 
thought  possible  amongst  mankind,  and  must,  therefore,  not  be 
mentioned  lest  the  human  heart  should  lose,  by  any  familiarity, 
that  first  instinctive  recoil  of  horro  and  disgust,  which,  as  we  . 
now  unhappily  see,  is  its  best  protection. 
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Stilly  howerer,  Hie  enmes,  Qxe  outrages  that  were  com* 
mittedj  muBt  not  be  concealed.  It  is  for  history  to  admonish 
mankind,  to  warn  them  of  their  natare,  and  to  show  Ihem  what 
they  may  become. 

I  am  concluding  my  lecture,  but  I  will  first  mention  an  in* 
cident  that  I  observed  in  one  of  the  histories  of  the  times. 

When  the  Convention  met  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Legi^ative  Assembly,  it  was  accustomed  to  hold  two  sittings 
every  day :  and  in  one  of  the  evening  sittings,  some  time  after 
these  draadM  massacres,  when  the  hall  was  but  feebly  lighted, 
Danton  was  in  the  Tribune  and  speaking,  while  scarcely  seen, 
and  in.  the  shade.  He  was  vaunting  the  services  he  had  ren* 
dered  the  country,  and  in  his  turn  spoke  aloud  of  reason,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  humanity.  The  sounds  were  scarcely  uttered,  when 
from  a  distant  part,  and  athwart  the  obscure  gloom  of  the 
hall,  a  loud  and  thrilling  voice  pronounced  the  word  "  Sep- 
tember/* 

The  fable  of  antiquity  seemed  now  to  be  realized.  As  if  the 
head  of  a  Medusa  had  been  seen,  the  deputies  sat  petrified,  and 
the  orator  was  struck  dumb.  At  the  word  September,  reason, 
justice,  and  humanity,  profaned  by  the  breath  of  Danton,  ob- 
tained a  short  but  memorable  triumph ;  the  hearers  could  no  longer 
listen,  and  the  speaker  Mtered  as  he  endeavoured  to  proceed. 
The  assembly  (and  that  assembly  the  Convention)  had  felt  the 
common  workings  of  our  nature,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  ruffian 
demagogue  the  strangled  scorpions  of  his  conscience  had  suddenly 
revived  and  stung  hun. 

Something  of  the  nature  now  described  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  sentiments  even  of  others,  who  may  be  thought  in 
many  respects  but  too  much  to  resemble  him.  No  declaimerfor 
the  authority  of  the  people,  however  wild,  no  demagogue,  no 
revolutionist,  that  would  not  be  checked  and  reduced  to  his 
limitations  cmd  apologies  when  reminded  of  the  scenes  that  took 
place  on  these  days  of  September ;  and  no  Frenchman,  however 
democratic,  that  would  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that,  during  this 
fatal  period,  his  Bevolution  and  his  country  incurred  a  stain 
that  can  never  be  obliterated. 

But  the  great  practical  lesson  of  these  massacres  of  Septem^ 
ber  is  the  precipitous  nature  of  human  guilt. 

Are  the  authors  and  perpetrators  of  these  appalling  crimes, 
are  they  our  fellow-mortals  or  not  ?  They  are  men  of  like  pas- 
sions with  ourselves. 

Bee  then,  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  a  community  may 
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be  redaced,  to  nrhat  eztrayagances  of  horror  men  may  be  excited, 
when  each  and  all  of  them  have  been  acouBtomed  to  tamper  with 
their  moral  feelings. 

In  public  as  in  private  life,  this  is  not  to  be  done.  Crime  leads 
on  to  crime,  probably  in  onrselyes,  certainly  in  those  who 
follow  us. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  they  who  tolerated  the 
people  in  their  excesses  on  the  dth  and  6th  of  October^  1789, 
prepared  the  way  for  those  of  the  20th  of  June,  and  so  of  the 
10th  of  August  and  of  the  rest ;  and  that  aU  the  popular  leaders 
who  from  Ihe  first  shut  their  eyes  on  the  licentiousness  of  the 
people,  are  thus  gradually  brought  within  the  character  of 
guilt,  and  must  all,  in  whatever  varied  proportion,  take  their 
share  even  in  the  guilt  of  the  massacres  of  September.* 


LECTURE    XXXII. 

LA  FAYETTE.— FAULTS  OF  ALLIED  POWEES,  ETC. 

It  is  impossible  to  spieak  of  the  scenes  and  characters  to  which 
I  have  alluded  in  the  two  last  lectures,  but  in  the  terms  I  have 
made  use  of;  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  other  sensations  but 
those  of  reprobation  and  horror.  We  should  be  as  inhuman  as 
themselves,  were  we  to  think  with  any  other  sentiments  of  these  I 
furious  and  unfeeling  men,  of  their  counsels  of  blood,  of  insur-  i 
rections  and  massacres :  insurrections  against  a  helpless  king 
and  his  family,  his  insulated  Mends  and  guards ;  and  massacres 
of  priests  and  aged  men.  And  I  may  go  still  further,  and  pro- 
test  against  the  employment  of  mobs,  and  all  base  and  unprin- 
cipled pandering  to  the  licentious  passions  of  the  people.    Besist* 

*  In  the  memoir  on  the  maasaoret  of  September,  there  is  a  detailed  and 
most  affecting  account  of  the  perils  and  sufferings  of  the  Abh4  Sicard,  The 
Abb^  was  one  of  the  refractory  priests,  but  was  the  celebrated  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  His  narrative  is  very  descriptiye  of  what  passed  at  this 
period. 

Tallien  makes  a  dreadful  appearance  in  these  soenes.  He  stands  before 
the  LegislatiTe  Assembly  of  his  country,  talking  of  assignats  and  b^en, 
and  of  the  justice  of  the  people ;  of  the  honour  of  the  people,  and  of  the  just 
Tengeance  of  the  people ;  while  all  these  foul  butcheries  were  perpetratmg, 
and  while  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  regularly  planned,  prepared,  end 
organized  them. 

M«.  Roland  describes  her  sufferings,  and  the  «fforts  of  her  husband,  thea 
minister,  to  avoid  the  guilt  and  shame,  she  says,  of  beinf;  in  any  measore 
an  accomplice  in  such  transactions. 
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anco  may  be  made,  it  may  even  grow  up  into  a  civil  war,  and 
sad  may  be  the  scenes  of  private  and  public  wrong  that  may 
thenoe  ensue ;  but  what  is  even  a  civil  war,  compared  with  in- 
suirectdona  and  massacres  ?  Many  a  good  and  brave  man  may 
lie  alaughtered  in  the  field,  and  many  a  widow  may  have  to 
mourn,  and  many  an  orphan  to  be  desolate ;  but  what  axe  even 
these  calamities  (the  afflicting  scenes  and  results  of  honourable 
warfare),  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  atrocities  of  the 
10th.  of  August  and  the  2nd  of  September  ?  Who  ever  compared 
the  civil  wars  of  England  with  scenes  of  guilt  and  cruelty  like 
these  ?  We,  too,  have  had  our  civil  diss^ions,  our  struggles 
for  liberty,  our  Hampdens,  and  even  our  Cromwell :  but  not 
our  processions  of  murder  and  assassination,  our  massacres  in 
palaces  and  prisons,  our  Marats,  our  Dantons,  and  our  Eobes- 
pierrea.  The  assertors  of  freedom  are  not  to  be  the  ministers  of 
Moloch.  EesiBtance  is  to  be  honourable  and  manly ;  it  is  not 
to  be  made  at  all  but  in  the  last  resource,  and  after  every  moral 
and  constitutional  resistance  has  been  tried  in  vain ;  but  even 
then,  it  must  not  be  made  in  the  murder  of  a  few  faithful 
guards,  and  the  butchery  of  men  confined  in  public  prisons— 
in  the  commission  of  crimes  and  atrocities,  which  can  only  render 
the  very  name  of  freedom  hateful  to  mankind ;  which  can  only 
serve  to  reconcile  them  to  any  species  of  rule,  however  arbi- 
trary, which  leaves  them  any  tolerable  enjoyment  of  their  lives 
and  property. 

Through  these  two  last  lectures,  and  through  the  whole  of 
these  lectures,  wherever  I  presume  to  breathe  the  accents  of 
censure  on  popular  leaders  at  all,  I  speak  not  to  censure  the 
cause  of  freedom,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  human  nature,  but  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  those  on  whose  caution  and  moderation 
its  success  depended,  a  caution  and  moderation  on  which  its 
success  must  ever  depend. 

And  having  now  made  these  general  observations,  I  must  an- 
nounce to  you  that  a  painful  duty  immediately  presents  itself. 
I  must  turn  from  the  faults,  and  excesses,  and  crimes,  of  the  as- 
sertors of  the  new  opinions,  to  the  faults  of  those  who  were  their 
opponents,  the  followers  of  the  court  and  the  supporters  of  the  old. 

It  is  the  melancholy  situation  of  an  historian  or  commentator 
on  himian  afiairs,  when  they  at  aU  assume  a  revolutionary 
aspect,  to  be  placed  between  the  conten£ng  offences  and  mis- 
takes of  the  patriots  and  rulers  of  mankind.  He  has  to  cen- 
BUie  each  in  their  turn,  and  to  be  himself  very  often  exposed  to 
great  misapprehension ;  for  while  he  is  speaking  with  just  in* 
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dignation  of  the  crimiDality  of  Hie  one^  be  may  appear  to  hare 
quite  foigotten,  to  be  evexi  insensible,  to  tbe  flEnilts  of  tbe  otber. 
Tbis  is  ei^ecially  tbe  case  of  all  wbo  have  to  speak  of  tbe  Frendi 
Eevolution.  I  must  entreat  my  bearers  not  to  do  me  thia  in- 
justice. I  would  fedn  teacb  tbem — ^it  would  be  tbe  pride  and 
bonour  of  my  life,  it  may  bereafter  be  my  comfort,  to  bave 
taugbt  tbem — tbat  as  tbey  belong  to  tbe  educated  claaaea  of  tbe 
community,  they  are  tbe  proper  guardians,  not  only  of  tbe  in- 
stitutions of  their  country,  but  of  tbe  liberties  of  tbeir  country ; 
tbat  they  must  nerer  abandon  tbat  sacred  cause ;  but  tbat  it  is  a 
trust,  delicate  as  it  is  important ;  and  tbat  tbey  are  not  to  let  it 
descend,  either  by  their  own  inertness  or  tbeir  own  Tiolenoe,  to 
the  licentious  management  of  those  bdlow  tbem»  Thia  I  would 
fain  teacb  them:  but  I  would  warn  my  bearers  also  of  tbe 
little  feeling  which  the  high  but  too  often  show  for  tbe  low ; 
and  as  they  are  to  be  intermingled  with  the  higher  orders,  many 
of  tbem,  and  some  to  constitute  a  part  of  tbem,  I  would  rouse 
tbem,  if  I  could,  to  a  sense  of  tbe  temptations  of  their  particular 
situation ;  of  the  carelessness  with  which  they  are  apt  to  turn 
firom  the  ignorance  and  sufferings  of  those  with  whom  (bappy 
and  improved  tbemselres)  they  suppose  they  have  no  immediafce 
concern ;  of  the  unblushing  profligacy  with  which  they  too  often 
indulge  their  own  vices,  expecting,  however,  the  virtues  of 
their  proper  station  in  those  below  them;  and,  on  tbe  wbole,  of 
the  little  sympathy  and  respect  which  too  many  of  tbem  appear 
to  have  for  the  rights  and  fair  claims  of  the  lower  orders*  Tbis 
is  tbeir  remaining  duty  and  lesson ;  a  duty  and  lesson  tbat  is 
more  and  more  observed  and  practised  as  the  government  is  free, 
and  again,  as  men  are  more  and  more  actuated  by  tbe  influence 
of  Obristianity.  Of  later  years  this  duty  has  been  very  emin^oitly 
felt  by  the  people  of  condition  in  this  country ;  but  I  am  speak- 
ing not  only  of  this  country  and  of  these  times,  but  of  all  times 
and  of  all  dvili^ed  Europe  togeth^.  In  prior  lectures  on  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  more  particularly  on  the  LegLdative, 
I  have  had  to  bold  up  every  warning  of  the  first  kind,  the  jfoults 
of  the  Mends  of  freedom,  and  I  must  now  direct  your  attention 
to  the  other;  not  exactly  to  the  vices  and  profligacy  of  tbe 
higher  orders,  such  as  I  bad  to  notice  when  alluding  to  the 
times  of  the  regent  and  Louis  XY.,  bnt  to  the  callousness,  tbe  in- 
disposition to  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  total  want  of  sympathy 
witii  the  rights  and  interests  of  ^e  community,  which  was  so 
constantly  shown  by  the  royal  party  in  France  (with  the  «ceep* 
tion  of  tiie  king  himself),  and  afterwards  by  the  continental 
powers,  through  tbe  whole  of  tbe  history  of  the  Bevolution. 
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Observe  the  difitmcftion  I  make  between  the  kiag  and  his 
court.  "  A  lees  patriotio  king,"  said  Bailly,  "  and  we  should 
haye  bad  no  Bevolation."  It  is  of  tiie  conrt^  tiie  court  of  France 
and  the  Qerman  oourtsy  that  I  mean  to  speak  all  through  thia 
lecture. 

Conaidery  then,  ibe  conduct  of  the  higher  orders  in  France  and 
on  the  continent.  They  nevei;  could  beer  the  EeTolution  from 
the  first,  in  whatever  liiape  it  approached  them.  I  speak  not 
of  distmguished  exteipiaxmB  among  the  privileged  orders  of  France, 
nor,  as  I  must  repeat,  of  the  king  himself  (for  he  never  was 
wanting  hi  sympa&y  ibr  the^people),  but  of  the  court  that  sur- 
rounded him.  I  cannot  now  go  through  the  detail;  I  must 
refer  you  to  the  historians::  but  in  the  meantime,  and  before 
you  consider  it,  I  will,  in  the  remainder  Qf  this  lecture>  direct 
your  attention  to  tbe.general  style  and  manner  of  their  behaviour,^ 
and  allude  more  pfirticttlarly  to  a  few  points,  which  may  rest 
upon  your  minds  sa  specimens  of  the  whole  subject. 

¥€»  instance,  they  interfered  with  the  views  of  Necker,  and 
ruined  his  meaamre  of  the  2dcd  of  June,  1789,  a  fiiult  that  was 
ever  after  irreparable. 

Again*  They  actually  summed  up  all  the  wisdom  and  pa* 
triotism  of  the  case,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  into  three  words, 
**  Tout  ou  rein ;"  this  was  always  their  motto :  in  other  words, 
that  the  government  was  to  remain  arbitrary,  and  everything 
be  Bubmitted  to  their  will  and  pleasure.  What  conduct,  in  the 
then  sitiiatiou  of  France  and  of  the  world,  could  be  more  intole* 
rable? 

AgaiQ.  The  allied  powets,  in  like  manner,  might  be  justly 
indignant  against  the  Jacobins  of  France ;  but  ^e^  received 
ll|dlet  da.  Pan,  considered  all  the  partbulars  of  his  mission, 
saw  distinolLy  what  the  unhappy  king  wished  and  advised,  and 
wisdy  wished  and  advised,  and  then  what  was  the  result?  The 
manifeato  ol  the  Buke  of  Brunswick.  What»  but  a  total  want  of 
sympathy  with  freedom,  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  it, 
could  have  produced  such  a  state  paper  ?  How  are  we  to  look 
with  patience  en  these  mlers  of  the  continent,  when  such  is 
their  conduct;  how,  when  one  cannot  wish  them  to  succeed^ 
even  though  tiiey  are  opposed  to  the  dreadful  men  who  urged 
on  the  democracy  of  Paris  to  every  deed  of  violence,  to  insur- 
rectioiu^  and  to  massacres?  Tet  sucdi  is  the  case.  The  mis- 
takes of  the  popular  leaders  from  the  first  may  be  acknowledged  ; 
their  later  foiy  md  unreasonableness  reprobated;  at  laat,  their 
tyranny,  cruelty,  and  orimeB  detested  and  abhorred ;  stilli  when 
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it  comes  to  the  question,  Are  the  allied  powers,  preceded  by 
8uch  a  manifesto  as  this  of  ike  Duke  of  Brunswicki  to  succeed — 
is  the  Bevolution  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  conquerors  like 
these  ?  What  could  be  the  answer  then,  and  what  can  be  the 
answer  now,  of  any  Mend  to  freedom  ?  It  could  only  be,  that, 
at  all  CTcnts,  invaders  of  this  description  were  to  be  driven  back, 
and  the  chance  taken,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  some  other  oon- 
clusion  of  this  dreadful  drama. 

Of  the  indisposition,  then,  of  the  rulers  of  the  continent  to  aU 
freedom,  and  of  their  general  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  I 
produce  as  striking  specimens  this  interference  witii  19'ecker  in 
his  measure  of  the  2drd  of  June ;  their  standing,  avowed  maxim 
of  conduct  C'  tout  ou  rein'*) ;  and,  finally,  the  manifesto  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  These  I  produce  as  specimens,  among 
many,  of  the  whole  subject ;  for  I  cannot,  as  I  must  repeat, 
travel  through  the  history ;  but  the  whole  of  the  history  tells 
the  same  story,  and  it  constituted  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  it  was  often  the  cause  of  the  mistakes,  it  served 
always  as  a  plea  for  the  violence  of  the  popular  leaders.  These 
leaders  would  have  done  weU  to  have  distinguished  the  king 
from  his  court,  and  to  have  seen  the  benevolence  and  patriotism 
of  the  one,  though  they  found  not  such  virtaee  in  the  other. 
But  in  the  consideration  of  this  great  subject  of  the  French  Be- 
volution, the  insensibility  of  the  rulers  on  the  continent,  and  of 
the  court  and  privileged  orders  in  France,  to  the  rights  and  feir 
claims  of  the  people,  is  a  most  conspicuous  element,  and  one 
that  influenced  most  materially  the  course  of  events ;  and  as  it 
still  exists,  and  must  always  be  expected  more  or  less  to  exist,  in 
some  or  other  of  the  individuals  of  every  country,  as  it  then  in- 
fluenced events  most  unfortunately,  and  can  never  influence  them 
favourably,  it  becomes  a  warning  to  those  rulers  and  to  man- 
kind, and  to  the  privileged  orders  more  especially,  a  warning 
which  must  on  no  account,  by  any  historian  or  commentator  on 
history,  be  either  forgotten  or  concealed. 

I  have  just  said  that  I  cannot  allude  to  the  particulars  of  the 
history ;  but  I  will  add  to  the  instances  I  have  already  selected, 
another, — the  fate  and  fortunes  of  La  Fayette. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  specimens  of  the  nature  of  the 
rulers  of  the  continent,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  of  the  nature  of 
those  who  are  the  assertors  of  high  principles  of  government,  erea 
in  this  country,  is  their  treatment  of  La  Fayette,  their  treatment 
from  the  first ;  and  to  this  subject,  therefore,  I  shall^  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  lecture,  more  particularly  address  myself.    I 
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shall  fint  lay  before  yon  the  sentiments  of  the  r^gnlar  historians, 
that  you  may  not  take  my  own  opinion  of  La  Fayette  for  granted ; 
and  then  refer  you  to  the  story  of  his  misfortunes^  and  to  the 
debates  in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  all  illustratLve  of  the 
propriety  of  the  representation  I  have  just  made. 

I  have  abeody  more  than  once  lamented  our  want  of  memoirs 
from  La  Fayette.    He  never  tells  his  story,  he  never  exhildts 
his  case.     All  through  these  lectures  I  have  kept  him  within 
your  view,  and  you  may,  I  think,  form  a  sufficient  estimate  how 
far  his  mistakes  and  faults  are  a  proper  subject  of  the  reproba- 
tion of  wise  and  good  men ;  yet  has  he  been  reprobated  by  men, 
whom  far  be  it  from  me  to  exclude  from  the  character  of  wise 
and  good  men  on  other  occasions,  and  reprobated  merely  because 
they  were  deeply  embued  at  the  time  with  high  notions  of  go* 
vemment,  and  because  he  was  the  champion  of  freedom  in  tiie 
old  world,  as  in  the  new.    He  was  even  treated  with  the  most 
unpitying  cruelty  by  those  allied  powers,  and  entirely,  as  I  must 
contend,  because  they  could  not  bear  the  cause  of  freedom,  or 
bear  its  assertors  for  a  moment,  under  whatever  form  presented 
to  them.    For  my  own  part,  I  have  observed,  as  weU  as  I  could, 
the  conduct  of  this  distinguished  man,  while  I  have  been  read- 
ing the  histories  and  memoirs  of  the  Bevolution.    With  one 
exception,  I  see  not  where  moral  blame  can  be  affixed  to  him. 
Oi  one  occasion  he  disarmed  and  dismissed  from  the  Tuileries 
some  gentiemen,  who,  in  a  moment  of  alarm,  had  come  to  the 
king's  assistance,  and  this  in  a  manner  that  hurt  and  incensed 
the  king ;  and  this  conduct  in  him  was  at  all  events  unfortunate, 
and  may  have  been  very  inconsiderate  and  blameable.    I  have 
such  confidence  in  the  patience  and  good  temper  of  the  king, 
that  I  am  driven  to  suppose  that  La  Fayette  was  in  fault ;  I  am 
obliged  to  give  up  (whatever  might  have  been  his  intention)  his 
manner  of  expressing  it.    Tet  I  know  not  how  to  think  him 
capable  of  meaning  to  insult  or  give  pain  to  the  king  unneces* 
sarily,  whose  virtues  he  had  never  ceased  to  respect,  and  for 
whom  he  more  than  once  hazarded  his  life.    La  Fayette  has 
never  stated  what  his  views  and  feelings  were  on  this  occasion ; 
and  though  I  tlunk  I  see  them  (that  he  thought,  for  instance, 
this  sort  of  interference  in  the  palace  was  in  every  way  danger- 
ousy  and  could  best  be  put  down  and  prevented  for  the  future 
by  present  harshness),  yet  his  case  is  not  known.    With  this 
exception,  however,  give  it  what  importance  or  colour  we  may, 
I  see  nothing  in  his  conduct,  from  the  first,  that  (all  his  diffi- 
culties considered)  would  not  either  be  admired  or  excused  by 
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all  vhohaTB  any  Bympaiiiy  with  freedom ;  hatters,  indeed,  lies 
the  point  He  is  not  forgiven,  he  is  not  treated  with  paroper 
candour,  because  he  waa  one  of  the  first  movan  oi  the  BeTohi- 
tion ;  and  with  those  who  have  no  sympathy  wi&  fireedcm,  this 
is  a  crime  that  nothing  can  expiate,  iiid  this  hatred  of  free, 
dom  in  those  who  are  bred  imder  arbitrary  goyemmoufas,  this 
indisposition  to  freedom  in  too  many  of  those  who  are  more  for* 
tunatc^y  situated,  and  should  have  been  taught  better,  while  it 
is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  must  for  ever  be  taken  into  account  by 
aU  who  speculate  upon  the  past,  or  who  would  wish  to  improTe 
the  future  fortunes  of  their  species. 

You  remember  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  La  Fayette. 
His  ol)ject«  as  you  know,  always  was,  a  free  monarchy.  He  was 
the  hero  of  the  constitution  <^  1789  or  1791 ;  the  hero  and  the 
victim*  His  fault  was.  the  fault  of  all  the  patriots  of  the  time; 
it  was  this :  that  to  secure,  as  he  thought,  freedom,  he  made  the 
executive  power  too  weak ;  and  this  fauit  in  him  and^in  the 
patriots  (but  aggravated  and  assisted  by  the  frtults  of  the  court 
party),  produced,  in  a  gnat  degree,  the  earlier  calamities  of  the 
Bevolution.  This  is,  in  a  word,  the  history  as  you  see  it ;  but 
surely  some  distinction  might  and  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
first  and  the  later  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  between  Ia 
J'ayette  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  on  the 
other.  Per  the  constitution  of  1789,  and  the  king  at  the  head 
of  it,  he  was  ever  ready  to  risk  his  life,  and  what  was  more^ 
even  to  sacrifioe  his  popularity.  The  occasions  on  which  he 
stood  forward  were  thd  oritioal  turns  of  the  Bevolution : — ^the 
5th  and  6th  of  October ;  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  go  to  Bt. 
Cloud,  in  Easter,  1791 ;  the  attempt  of  the  Jacobins,  in  ;July, 
1791,  to  dethrone  the  king  on  his  return  from  Yarennes ;  again 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1792;  and  again  on  the  lOih  of  August 
To  his  conduct  immediately  before  and  after  the  20th  of  June^ 
1792, 1  have  already  alluded.  He  wrote  a  letter  from  his  camp, 
on  the  16tii  of  June,  to  denounce  the  Jacobins  and  agitators  ni 
Paris ;  on  the  28th,  he  appeared  himself  at  the  bar,  requiring^ 
in  the  name  of  his  army,  the  punishment  of  the  authors  of  the 
20th  of  June.  On  different  occasions,  as  is  seen  in  the  acoounta 
even  of  the  minister  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe  himself,  he  piopoaed 
plans  for  the  king's  escape,  in  which  his  own  life  would  Imve 
been  at  issue;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  of  August^ 
though  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  appeared, 
he  kept  no  terms  whatever  with  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
endeavoured  to  animate  his  army  into  total  rebellion  againai 
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their  aathority.  The  particulars  are  well  known,  and  not  at  all 
deniecL  Even  Bertrand  de  Moleville  himself  is  obliged  to  speak 
in  the  following  manner : — "  M.  La  Fayette  was  the  only  one  of 
all  the  generals  who  dared  to  attempt  rea^Eing  in  his  army  what 
M.  de  Montesquieu  had  asserted,  but  unfortunately  it  was  no 
longer  time :  so  true  is  it,  that  the  greatest  fault  that  can  be 
committed  by  the  head  of  a  party  in  a  revdution  is  that  of 
delaying  to  take  advantage  of  an  important  success  when  he  is 
sure  of  it.  But  if  M.  La  Fayette/'  continues  this  writer,  ''  has 
more  than  once  given  occasion  for  Ihis  censure,  at  least  he  does 
not  deserve  that  of  not  having  done,  on  this  occasion,  all  in  his 
power  to  crush  tiie  fievdutum  of  the  10th  of  August ;  and  the 
more  precise  I  have  been,"  says  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  "  in  ez«» 
posing  the  fiftults  of  this  constitutional  general,  the  more  incum- 
bent is  it  upon  me  to  be  so  too  in  relating  those  parte  of  his  con- 
duct which  redound  to  his  honour." 

Bertrand  de  Moleville  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  La  Fayette 
p^vailed  upon  the  municipality  of  Sedan  to  arrest,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  commissioner  coming  from  the  Assembly, 
and  that  an  address  was  even  circulate  by  him  through  the 
camp.  **  Citizens  !*'  it  said  at  the  dose,  ^*  you  have  no  longer 
any  representetives ;  the  National  Assembly  are  enslaved,  your 
arnues  have  lost  their  chi^,  f^tion  rdgns,  the  savage  Danton 
and  his  satellites  are  masters.  Do  you  wish  to  re-estebUsh  the 
inheritor  of  the  crown  upon  the  throne,  or  will  you  have  Potion 
forking?    Soldiers!  you  must  choose." 

*'  The  whole  army,'*  Bertrand  de  Moleville  says,  **  appeared 
extremely  exasperated  at  these  outrages;  and  if  at  that  moment 
M.  LaFayettohadshownhimself  attheheadof  histroops,  itis 
more  than  probable,"  he  tiunks,  **  that  he  would  have  det(«w 
mined  his  army  to  march  immediatdy  to  deliver  the  king  and 
the  National  Assembly." 

•  But  of  this  probability  La  Fayette  must  be  considered  as  a 
much  more  competent  judge,  he  utd  his  confidential  officers  and 
Mends,  on  the  spot  and  at  the  time,  than  Bertrand  de  Moleville 
can  possibly  be,  writing  from  lus  doset  in  London,  and  judging 
after  the  event.  La  Fayette  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  re- 
paired to  Paris  fbr  the  sake  of  putting  down  the  Jacobins  and 
Girondists,  alone  and  unattended,  at  tiie  hazard  of  his  own  life, 
and  never  showed  any  want  of  enterprise  when  that  of  the  king 
was  in  danger.  But  the  very  interference  at  all  of  a  general  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  the  country,  was  in  itself  a  measure 
very  objectionable,  and  evidently  appeared  so  to  La  Fayette 
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himself.    This  is  a  part  of  the  case  which  a  man  like  B^rtrand 
de  Moleville  does  not  understand. 

We  will  now  tarn  to  another  historian, — that  1  may  not,  as  I 
have  said,  take  mj  own  opinion  of  La  Fayette  for  granted,  one 
who  is  a  much  better  jndge  than  Bertrand  de  Moleville  of  con- 
cerns like  these, — M.  de  Toulongeon.  ''The  oommisaioners," 
says  he,  "  from  the  Legislatiye  Assembly  bronght  with  them  to 
the  armies  the  new  oath  of  liberty  and  equality.  Dnmonrier 
took  it  without  hesitation,  and  made  his  troops  do  the  same. 
On  the  contrary,  Dillon,  while  he  was  expecting  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners,  renewed  the  constitutional  oath;  but  he 
afterwards  retracted  and  submitted  on  the  appearance  of  the 
commissioners.  La  Fayette  had  them  arrested,  and  thus  raised 
at  once  the  standard  of  insurrection.  Dnmouxier,"  says  the 
historian,  ''  was  politic  and  adroit ;  La  Fayette  had  no  wuh  but 
to  be  consistent  and  high-minded.  Lukner  wrote  to  La  Payette 
that  he  might  depend  upon  him ;  but  he  was  incapable  of  form- 
ing any  opinion,  or  of  being  steady  to  it  for  two  days  together ; 
and  at  Metz  he  immediately  afterwards  said  to  the  municipality 
everything  to  the  contrary  of  what  he  had  written.  The  plan 
of  La  Fayette,"  continues  Toulongeon,  ''  in  a  business  of  such 
high  importance,  was  to  rally  around  him  many  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  to  form,  with  the  members  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, a  sort  of  congress,  to  which  he  hoped  many  dissentients 
from  the  Legislative  Body  would  come  and  unite  themaelyes. 
Sustained  by  this  civil  force,  of  which  he  would  have  required 
the  orders,  and  seconded  by  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Bhine,  an  opposition  might  have  been  made,  as  he  conceived, 
which  the  general  wish  of  France  would  have  sanctioned  and 
assisted,  and  the  constitution  might  then  have  been  re-established 
as  it  stood  at  first.  But  all  circumstances,"  says  the  historian, 
**  were  un&vourable,  and  failed  at  once.  The  enemy  was  at  the 
gates,  and  occupied  every  thought ;  the  shifting  conduct  of  the 
king  and  court  banished  all  confidence,  and  destroyed  every  pos- 
sible measure.  The  soldiers  had  been  accustomed  to  see  and  to 
acknowledge  no  authority  but  that  of  the  decrees  of  the  Assem- 
bly. EverythiDg  contributed  to  the  failure  of  an  enterprise 
which  the  rapidily  of  events  left  no  time  to  mature  and  prepare, 
of  which  the  partial  success  would  have  only  opened  the  frontier 
to  the  enemy,  and  of  which  the  total  success  was  impossible  after 
the  events  of  the  10th  of  August.  La  Fayette  soon  saw  him- 
self abandoned  by  his  soldiers ;  no  pains  had  been  omitted  to 
detach  them  from  him.    He  might  have  secured  his  retreat  by 
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a  few  corps  that  were  well  inclined  to  him,  but  he  generonsly 
chose  rather  to  hare  as  few  associates  as  possible  in  calamity ; 
and  having  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  army,  he  retired  with 
a  smaQ  number  of  his  Mends,  to  whom  the  title  of  friend  left 
now  no  other  security  but  flight." 

Toulongeon  then  goes  on  to  describe  what  passed  after  the 
aiiest  of  La  Fayette  and  his  Mends ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  dis- 
grace of  those  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen,  the  Prusdans 
and  Austrians,  The  historian  closes  his  account  thus : — ''  The 
long  course  of  sufferings  and  barbarous  treatment  which  La 
Fayette,  Pusy,  and  La  Tour  Maubourg  had  to  endure  till  the 
time  of  their  deliverance,  belongs  to  t£iat  part  of  the  history. 
They  were  transferred  suocessively  M>m  Magdebourg  to  Glatz, 
WeseU  Neuse^  and  Olmutz ;  deprived  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  of  all  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  hatred,"  says  Tou- 
longeon, *'  while  refining  in  its  yengeance,  lost  sight  of  aU  policy. 
Policy  in  vain  proclaimed  that  an  excess  of  barbarity  like  this 
was  but  a  warning  for  all  those  whose  opinions  were  similar  to 
those  of  La  Fayette  and  his  Mends,  to  expect  no  safety  but  from 
resistance  and  frrom  arms ;  and  that  the  passions  of  sovereigns 
were  too  implacable  to  leave  any  other  mode  of  treaty  possible." 

Such  is  the  account  of  Toulongeon. 

I  will  now  advert  to  another  authority.  Li  the  History  by 
the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  the  detail,  ^  usual,  is  very  fuU 
and  distinct.  Li  the  first  plkce,  the  situation  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  La  Fayette  in  his  camp,  after  the  10th  of  August,  is 
described*  He  held,  it  seems,  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  despair 
of  the  safety  of  the  monarchy ;  and  his  general  order  to  his  army 
is  then  given.  '*  We  are  not,"  he  said  to  his  soldiers,  at  the 
end  of  it,  "  we  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  an^  of  the  efforts 
which  the  enemies  of  liberty  may  make  to  dimmish  our  zeal; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are,  like  good  citixens  and  brave  soldiers,  to 
rally  round  the  constitution,  and  to  swear  to  live  to  observe  it, 
and  to  die  to  defend  it." 

What  passed  on  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  at  Sedan  is 
.then  detailed :  the  spirited  resolution  of  the  conunune  and  their 
proclamation ;  and  afterwards  that  of  La  Fayette,  which  must 
be  considered  as  his  declaration  of  war  against  the  Assembly. 

"  Soldiers  1"  he  concluded,  "  under  what  standards  will  you 
march — ^those  of  the  law  or  of  Petion  ?  Bestore  to  his  place  the 
hereditary  representative  of  the  nation,  and  renew  to  your  gene- 
ral your  oath  to  defend  the  coi^titution :  if  you  do  no^  you  have 
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at  tfaifl  moment  B^tion  for  yomr  king,  and  yon  w31  toon  have 
yonr  enemies  for  your  mastere.    You  mnst  ofaoose." 

The  army  of  lia  Fayette  is  represented  as  at  first  tamnltaons 
in  his  fiiTpar ;  but  the  exertions  of  the  Assembly  are  thai  de- 
scribed, and  they  were  not  likely  to  be  either  fiednt  or  inefficient 
At  length  it  appeared,  according  to  the  historians,  that  tiie  army 
had  taken  part  against  La  Fayette ;  that  diffiarent  departments, 
to  which  he  had  appealed,  retorned  a  hostile  answer;  that  he 
had  been  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  the  Assembly;  above  all, 
that  Dumourier  had  gone  over,  and  was  in  ccmsequenee  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army ;  that  the  General  Billon  had  done  the 
same ;  and  that  the  die  being  now  cast,  all  farther  efEbrt  on  the 
part  of  La  Fayette  was  vain,  and  his  only  measure  was  flight  to 
America.  The  rigours  of  the  confinement  of  La  Fayette  and 
his  three  Mends  are  then  noted,  in  violation,  say  the  historians, 
of  every  right  of  the  unfortunate  and  every  dictate  of  hunaanity. 

The  account  in  Thiers,  another  historian,  is  short  and  clear, 
and  it  does  proper  justice  to  La  Fayette:  "  that  his  position  was 
one  of  difficulty,  of  difficulty  too  great  to  be  overcome ;  that  it 
was  impossible,  merely  by  means  of  his  own  popularity  with  his 
army,  to  bear  tip  against  the  authority  of  the  interior  and  the 
revolutionary  impulse  at  Paris.  But  tiie  example  of  Bumomier 
carried  every  thing  along  with  it.  Great  was  the  joy,"  con- 
tinues the  historian  Thiers,  ''in  the  camp  of  the  coalesced 
powers,  when  the  name  of  La  Fayetto  was  sounded  as  a  prL. 
soner.  To  torture  one  of  the  first  Mends  of  the  Bevolution,  to 
impute  to  the  Bevolution  itself  the  persecution  of  its  first  auHiors, 
to  see  verified  all  the  excesses  they  had  predicted — all  this  dif- 
fused the  most  universal  satisfaction  amongst  tiie  aristocracy  all 
over  Europe.  Compare,"  says  afterwards  this  historian,  **  the 
defection  of  La  Fayette  with  that  of  the  Marquis  de  BouiU^, 
retiring  from  France  to  return  with  the  sovereigns  that  were  its 
enemies,  with  that' of  Bumourier,  who  goes  over  to  them  only 
because  he  is  out  of  humour  with  the  Convention  he  served,  and 
one  shall  render  justice  to  the  man  who  abandons  not  France 
till  the  opinion  which  is  dear  to  him,  and  which  he  thinks  ri^ht, 
is  proscribed,  and  which  he  neither  goes  to  reprobate  in  the 
armies  of  the  enemy  nor  to  disavow,  but  which  he  professes  and 
maintains  in  their  dungeons." 

I  will  now  allude  to  one  historian  more ;  I  will  allude,  after 
Thiers,  to  the  Abb^  de  Montgaillard.  He  speaks  on  the  subject 
of  La  Fayette  at  considerable  length,  and,  in  one  part  of  his 
account,  in  the  following  words : — 
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''  La  Fayette  and  the  thifee  Ckmstttntionalidts  wer^  detained 
as  prisoners,  and  successiTelj  transferred  to  Wesel,  Magdeboiug^ 
Glatz,  Keisse,  and  Olmntz,  where  they  experienced  the  most 
rigorous  captivity.  At  the  place  of  their  hist  destination,  it  was 
d^ared  to  eaoh  of  them,  on  the  part  of  his  apostc^c  mijesty» 
while  shutting  them  up  in  their  separate  cells,  tbiat  they  were 
hereafter  to  see  only  the  four  walls  (these  particulars  are  given 
by  the  Abb^  in  the  form  of  a  quotation,  as  if  from  some  official 
document),  that  they  were  to  hear  no  news  of  persons  or  of 
things,  their  names  were  not  to  be  pronounced  even  by  the 
gaolers,  and  that  in  despatches  addressed  to  the  court,  they  were 
only  to  be  designated  by  the  numbers  on  their  cells ;  that  they 
were  not  to  know  what  was  become  of  their  families  or  of  each 
other ;  and  this  situation  being  one  likely  to  suggest  thoughts  of 
suicide,  they  were  to  be  debarred  the  use  of  knives,  forks,  or 
other  instruments  of  self-destruction.  It  is  difficult,"  says  the 
Abb^,  *^  to  weigh  beforehand  and  to  estimate  all  the  different 
d^rees  of  cruelty  with  a  more  ferocious  Machiavelism ;  and  the 
Austrian  ministers  rivalled,  on  this  occasion,  the  very  committees 
and  Jacobins  of  1793." 

The  abb^,  in  the  remainder  of  his  account,  seems  quite  alive 
to  every  fault,  failing,  and  mistake,  that  can  be  imputed  to  La 
Fayette,  and  he  does  not  omit  to  state  them, — "  that  his  specu- 
lative notions  were  iU  digested ;  that  he  wanted  eneigy,  was 
sanguine,  confident,  fond  of  celebrity,  too  ready  to  assimilate  his 
countrymen  to  the  Americans,  but  at  the  same  time,"  he  observes 
to  lus  pnase  (I  quote  the  words),  *'  that  he  never  violated  any 
moral  principle,  would  enter  into  no  association  with  bad  men, 
no  connection  with  Mirabeau ;  that  he  kept  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  order ;  opposed  steadily  all  the  agitators  who  sheltered  them- 
selves under  the  authority  of  that  prince ;  saved  j;he  royal  family 
on  a  night  of  disorder  and  bloodshed ;  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
mission of  erimes  was  guilfyof  none  himself;  resisted  them, 
prevented  many  of  them,  grieved  deeply  over  those  which  he 
could  not  prevent ;  that  he  endeavoured  to  protect  Louis  XYI. 
when  attacked  by  the  Girondists,  but  saw  all  his  advances  re- 
pelled by  the  coi^dential  counsellorB  of  that  feeble  monarch ; 
that  when  proscribed  and  obliged  to  fly,  he  fled  not,  like  another 
Arnold,  for  vengeance  to  the  enemy ;  that  when  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity,  he  never  abused  it ;  that,  sprung  from  one  of 
the  most  noble  fumlies,  he  made  every  sacrifice  of  his  privileges 
and  feudal  rights  to  liberty  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citi- 
sens ;  that  his  voice  was  always  raised,  in  the  most  disinterestei" 
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and  oourageous  maimer^  in  ikvonr  of  the  oppreesed ;  that  his 
conduct,  truly  national,  was  neyer  otherwise  for  a  single  day 
during  thirty^  years  of  revolution ;"  and  the  abb^  therefore  con- 
dudes,  that  in  this  citizen  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most  noble 
characters  of  modem  times.  These  are  the  expressions  of  the 
Abb^  de  Monigaillard,  not  an  historian  on  the  popular  side,  and 
after  he  had  carefully  enumerated  and  censured  fully  all  the 
faults  that  can  be  objected  to  La  Payette. 

Such,  then,  are  the  sentiments  of  historians  and  writers  who 
treat  of  the  Bevolution  of  France — Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
Toulongeon,  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  Thiers,  and,  lastly, 
the  Abb^  de  Montgaillard. 

We  will  now  turn  from  France  to  England.  Observe  what 
passed,  on  the  subject  of  La  Fayette,  in  our  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  constitution  of  government  in  our  own  country 
being  mixed,  there  must  necessarily  be  found  high  principles  ot 
government  and  law,  in  the  houses  of  legislature  and  in  the 
nation ;  and  as  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  former  (the  high  principles),  and  to  show  how  unjust, 
how  unfeeling,  they  may  sometimes  become,  and  have  always  a 
tendency  to  become,  I  shall  refer  you  to  the  motions  made  by 
General  Fitzpatrick  on  the  subject  of  his  friend  La  Fayette.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  1794,  he  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
requesting  his  interference  with  the  king  of  Prussia.  What 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  first  place,  said  the  minister,  the 
son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  and  who  had  begun  his  political 
career  with  the  most  furious  invectives  against  the  authors  and 
conductors  of  the  American  war  ? 

He  said  everything  that  it  is  painful  to  read.  All  that  can 
be  alleged  for  him  in  excuse  is,  that  he  had  scarcely  appeared 
as  a  patriot,  when  he  became  a  minister ;  and  that  by  habits  of 
office,  and  tiie  alarm  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  French 
iRevolution,  he  was  rendered  insensible,  on  this  occasion,  to  all 
the  better  notions  of  his  education  and  natural  intuitions  of  his 
understanding,  lliere  is  no  pleasure  in  reading  the  short  ab- 
stract of  his  speech,  giveu  in  the  debates ;  it  might  have  been 
made  by  the  most  vulgar  minister  that  ever  appeared,  fie 
argued,  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner,  against  the  impropriety 
of  an  interference,  so  unusual  and  extraordinary ;  but  this  paltry 
reasoning  was  well  dismissed,  when  he  proceeded  to  say,  l^t  he 
could  never  admit  that  La  Fayette  and  his  three  friends  ever 
were  the  friends  of  true  liberty,  or  deserved  well  of  their  country 
or  of  Europe.    It  would  have  been  more  manly  to  have  rested 
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his  opposition  at  once  on  this  issue,  than  to  have  talked  6f  the 
impropriety  of  our  setting  ourselves  up,  as  he  called  it,  as  the 
guardians  of  the  consciences  of  foreign  states ;  it  would  have 
been  more  manly,  for  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  pro- 
bably  with  his  real  feelings  on  this  occasion,  and  he  needed  not 
to 'have  degraded  his  own  free  country  to  the  level  of  the  arbi- 
trary governments  of  the  continent,  and  supposed  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  were  no  better  under- 
stood in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Eurke  was  not  likely,  at  this  period  of  the  Eevolution 
(in  1794),  so  late  a  period,  to  be  behindhand  in  unreasonable- 
ness on  an  occasion  like  the  present ;  and  he  considered  it  as 
fair  to  observe,  that  there  were  upwards  of  six  thousand  pri- 
soners, men,  women,  and  children,  lying  on  straw,  and  perishing 
in  the  prisons  of  France  and  of  Paris  for  the.  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  that  La  Fayette  was  the  principal  author  of  all 
their  misfortunes,  and  of  all  the  misfortiines  that  had  befallen 
Prance,  and  therefore,  however  much  other  gentlemen  might 
pity  him,  he  certainly  was  not  the  object  of  his  compassion ; 
that  this  extraordinary  affectation  of  sorrow  for  the  lot  of  one 
culpable  individual  was  ill-placed,  ridiculous,  and  preposterous ; 
that  with  regard  to  the  right  this  man  had  to  rebel  against  his 
lawfdl  sovereign  he  would  say  nothing,  but  that  the  ruin,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  promoter,  had,  at  length,  overwhelmed 
himself,  and  he  trusted  that  his  downfall  would  be  a  lesson  to 
mankind,  how  any  of  them  attempted  to  overturn  the  fabric  of 
civilized  society,  lest  they  should  also  become  the  victims  of 
their  own  rashness ;  that  La  Fayette  had  brought  back  the  king 
and  queen  from  Yarennes,  had  imprisoned  them  at  Paris,  and 
had  thus  sown  the  seeds  of  republicanism,  which  were  to  ripen 
to  his  own  destruction ;  that  he  had  never  supported  royalty ; 
that  he  was  the  first  who  had  led  an  army  of  Sans-culottes 
against  that  king  who  had  released  him  frx>m  a  prison,  and  sent 
Jiim  to  America  to  command  his  armies.  And  he  concluded 
Avith  observing,  that  the  present  was  the  most  extraordinary  ap- 
plication he  had  ever,  heard  made ;  that  it  was  made  in  behalf 
of  the  author  of  numerous  honors ;  that  the  Abb6  de  Foulon, 
son  to  M.  Foulon,  was  now  in  London ;  that  he  often  declared, 
"  that  he  would  be  revenged  of  La  Fayette ;  that  it  was  he  that 
had  had  his  father  murd^ed ;  that  it  was  he  who  tore  out  and 
devoured  his  heart."  "  I  would  not,"  concluded  Mr.  Burke, 
"  debauch  my  humanity  by  supporting  an  application  like  the 
present,  in  behalf  of  such  a  horrid  ruffian." 

VOL,   IL.  K 
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Such  were  the  reasonings  and  expressions  of  Mr.  Bnrke  oi 
this  striking  occasion.  So  entirely  was  the  mind  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  man  now  (in  1794)  orer-excited  and  oyerthiown ; 
entirely  estranged  from  all  those  elevated  feelings,  and  tlial 
spirit  of  philanthropic  wisdom  which  have  made  his  speechei 
in  the  American  contest,  and  many  paragraphs  of  his  EeflectioD 
on  this  Bevolution  of  France,  so  justly  the  admiration 
mankind. 

The  motion  of  the  general  was  negatived  hy  one  hundred  sai 
fifly-three  to  forty-six ;  and  it  was  nearly  three  years  hefore  hi 
ventured  again  to  address  the  house  in  the  cause,  as  it  mnsl 
surely  he  now  thought,  of  humanity  and  freedom.  During  thl4 
period  the  ease  had  become  more  shameful.  A  history  of  cra« 
elties  was  now  to  be  given  (you  will  find  them  in  the  general'si 
speech),  cruelties  shown,  not  only  to  La  Fayette,  but  to  hii 
faithful  witb  and  affectionate  daughters;  cruelties  the  mosi 
vexatious  and  unmeaning,  and  yet  of  the  most  exquisite  kind, 
such  as  it  is  unaccountaUe  how  they  could  have  been  even  con- 
ceived, much  less  perpetrated,  by  the  regular  ministers  of  any 
civilized  European  government.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the 
emperor  himsdf  could  have  known  them ;  and  General  Fitz- 
patrick  had  a  perfect  right  to  say,  that  he  argued  this  measure 
on  the  ground  of  policy  as  well  as  humanity ;  for  it  was  a  fatal 
policy,  he  said,  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  creating  a  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  favour  of  monarchical  forms,  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  flagrant  instances  of  barbarity  and  oppression; 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  an  indisposition  towaids  ihot.^ 
governments  under  whose  authority  it  was  exercised.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  case  as  it  then  stood ;  and  it  is  one  only 
fitted  to  be  brought  forward  by  demagogues  and  Jacobins  in  alle- 
viation of  their  own  excesses.  See,  they  would  say,  what  these 
regular  governments  are;  see  what  are  their  cruelties  and 
oppressions,  committed  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood,  not  as 
ours  are,  when  we  are  goaded  to  madness  by  the  approach  of 
invaders,  who  would  rob  us  of  our  liberties  and  our  lives. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  a  man  like  Mr.  Pitt  consent  to  have 
his  feelings  and  his  understanding  so  submitted  and  chained 
down  by  the  trammels  of  his  connexions  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
to  continue  to  hold  the  same  disgraceful  language  that  he  had 
before  done ;  disgraceful  alike  to  his  own  free  country  and  his 
own  superior  mind :  **  that  the  house  was  in  possession  of  no 
facts  which  authorized  them  to  take  any  decided  step  on  tlie 
occasion ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  satisfy  them  that  the  de- 
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tendon  of  La  Fayette  was  a  circumstance  at  all  to  be  influenced 
by  their  authority ;  that  however  their  humanity  may  be  in- 
terested, considered  as  a  question  of  political  relations,  it  was  not 
one  which  came  at  all  within  their  cognizance." 

Well,  indeed,  might  his  high-minded  opponent,  Mr.  Fos; 
observe,  **  When  a  war  is  pretended  to  be  undertaken  to  defend 
religion,  justice,  and  social  order,  is  it  possible,  while  such  un- 
beard-of  cruelty  exists,  while  it  is  perpetrated  by  one  of  the 
lallies  co-operatmg  for  these  objects,  and  exercised  towards  the 
person  of  a  warm  friend  to  limited  monarchy,  a  martyr  to  that 
cause  and  to  his  principles,  is  it  possible  that  these  objects  can 
(be  prosecuted  with  success ;  that  the  confederates  can  merit  any 
confidence  in  their  sincerity  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  this  country  firom  a  partnership  in  so  vile  a  trans- 
action, that  we  are  told  by  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  that 
iGreat  Britain  is  perfectly  free  from  any  part  of  the  blame.  We 
Bbould  declare  by  that  intercession,  which  we  ought  to  make 
with  our  ally,  that  we  are  wholly  unconcerned ;  that,  so  far  as 
lies  in  our  power,  we  have  done  every  thing  to  vindicate  our- 
selves from  the  infamy,  and  to  remedy  the  injustice.  Is  it  con- 
trary to  the  rights  of  independent  states,  and  the  usage  of 
nations,  to  intercede  with  an  ally  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ? 
Msmy  instances  have  occurred,  where  the  intercession  has  met 
with  success,  and  none  is  to  be  found  where  it  gave  offence.  Will 
the  house  look  to  the  treatment  of  General  La  Fayette  without 
emotions  of  sympathy,  or  turn  from  his  sufferings  without  feel- 
i'^gs  of  execration  ?  If  they  refuse  to  yield  to  those  natural  and 
generous  sentiments,  which  his  history  and  his  misfortunes  are 
calculated  to  inspire,  they  are  callous  to  every  feeling  which  can 
dignify  the  human  character.  To  La  Fayette  can  be  imputed 
none  of  the  horrors  which  have  disgraced  the  Eevolution  in 
Trance.  He  acted  only  in  the  first  times  of  the  Revolution ;  he 
participated  in  none  of  the  atrocities  which  succeeded.  If  the 
ininister  should  show  himself  dead  to  humanity  and  to  the  glory 
of  the  country,  I  hope  the  house  will  feel  with  their  constituents, 
<uid  rescue  from  oppression  a  person  so  long  the  sport  of  adver- 
%,  and  the  victim  of  despotism." 

To  this  speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  a  most  powerful  speech  it 
^Qst  have  been,  Mr.  Windham  replied,  taking  much  the  same 
gfoimd  that  Mr.  Burke  had  done  on  the  former  occasion ;  and 
having  now  at  this  late  period  (1797),  like  Mr.  Burke  in  1794, 
^t^  it  may  be  supposed,  all  his  original  sensibilities  in  the  cause 
^  freedom,  he  eadiibited  the  high  principles  of  government  in 
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the  same  or  even  in  a  still  more  dismasting  form :  ''  That  La 
Fayette  had  brought  himself  into  ^at  state,  into  which  all  \ 
fomenters  of  great  and  ruinous  reyolutions  must  necessarily  fall ; 
that  he  had  betrayed  and  ruined  his  country  and  his  king :  that 
he  was  the  author  of  infinite  calamities ;  that  this  no  one  would 
deny ;  of  what  his  motives  had  been,  that  there  was  no  proof; 
that  there  was  no  more  presumption  in  favour  of  his  innocence, 
than  there  was  in  the  favour  of  any  other  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned in  that  horrible  transaction ;  that  there  were  many  be- 
sides La  Fayette  who,  viewing  their  sufferings  in  naked  abstrac- 
tion, would  excite  compassion;    for  instance,  the  gentleman 
named  GoUot  d'Herbois :  he  was  condemned  to  Guiana.     If  we 
were  to  abstract  the  sufferings  of  the  wretch  from  the  crimes 
that  led  to  it,  we  could  not  but  wish  him  rescued  from  such 
misery.     We  would  say  (perhaps  as  others  may  say  in  nearly 
similar  cases),  '  It  is  true,  Gollot  d'Herbois  killed  many  thousand 
people ;  it  is  true,  that  when  the  guillotines  were  insufficient, 
and  the  executioners  were  fatigued  with  putting  them  to  death, 
he  sent  them,  for  more  speedy  dispatch,  into  a  great  square, 
-w'here  he  fired  upon  them  with  cannon,  and  ordered  in  a  party 
of  cavalry  to  cut  and  trample  to  death  the  few  who  had  escaped 
the  guns ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  thing  is  past,  and  that 
the  men  are  in  their  graves,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  life  again. 
Poor  CoUot !  he  is  not  the  better  for  being  in  Guiana  :  what  is 
the  use  of  it  ?    Let  us  send  for  him  and  bring  him  home.    How 
can  men  of  feeling  think  of  prolonging  the  punishment  of  poor 
Collet  d'Herbois  ?'     This,"  Mr.  Windham  said,  "  was  a  perfect 
illustration  of  that  false  humanity  by  which  gentlemen  wished 
the  house  now  to  be  guided."     And  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,   he  observed,  **  that  the  most  just  vengeance  was  due 
chiefly  to  those  who,  abounding  in  all  good  things,  would,  for 
their  own  vile  purposes,  sport  with  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  play  the  deep  and  damnable  game  of  ambition.     He  w^ould 
not  be  sorry,  indeed  he  should  rejoice,  to  see  such  men   drink 
deep  of  the  cup  of  calamity  which  they  had  prepared  for  the 
lips  of  others ;  and  that  he  never  would  consent  to  do  an  act 
which  would  put  a  premium  on  revolution,  give  the  example  of 
sanction  to  treason,  and  of  reward  to  rebellion." 

The  debate  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  thanked  Mr. 
Windham  for  his  very  powerful  speech,  and  the  division  ^as 
little  better  than  before,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  to  fifty, 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  forty-six. 

The  references  that  I  have  now  made  (not  wishing  to  take 
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my  own  opinion  for  granted),  first  to  passages  in  the  historians 
of  the  Eevolation,  and  lastly  to  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  La 
Fayette,  and  the  treatment  he  received,  not  only  on  the  conti- 
nent but  in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  will,  I  think,  su£i- 
ciendy  illustrate  my  position  : — first,  of  the  indisposition,  the 
dislike,  the  hatred,  which  the  rulers  of  mankind  show  to  the 
general  principles  of  freedom,  those  rulers  who  bear  sway  on 
the  continent ;  and  secondly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  the  same  in- 
disposition to  the  cause  of  freedom  shown  even  by  those  who  are 
the  asserters  of  high  notions  of  government  in  our  own  country, 
What  but  this  indisposition  to  freedom  can  account  for  such 
large  divisions  against  General  Fitzpatriok's  motions  ?  It  is  to 
be  observed,  indeed,  that  though  a  motion  may  not  be  carried, 
one  can  often  see  clearly  that  the  sense  and  independence  of  the 
house  is  with  the  minority ;  but  in  this  case,  the  proportions 
were  much  the  same  as  on  other  questions  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  house  tolerated  such  passages  as  I  have 
quoted  from  Mr.  Burke,  and  even  those  from  Mr.  Windham. 
The  question  must  have  been  made  a  mere  party  question,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  government  must  have  voted  with  them  in 
apite  of  every  consideration  of  justice  and  humanity :  they  might, 
at  least,  have  absented  themselves  from  the  division. 

The  unhappy  queen  of  Prance  may  be  forgiven  if  she  shows 
no  proper  comprehension  of  a  great  subject  like  this — of  the 
nature  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  its  asserters ;  but  whcit  are 
we  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  statesmen  of  the  continent, 
men  who  should  meditate  and  understand  the  nature  of  human 
affairs  and  human  passions,  of  government  and  its  concerns ; 
and  still  more,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  very  eminent  men 
of  the  popular  assembly  of  our  own  country,  our  ministers,  our 
cabinet,  our  distinguished  orators,  setting  all  x^andour,  and 
reason,  and  philosophy,  and  history,  at  defiance ;  making  no 
distinctions  of  persons,  places,  or  times,  and  libelling,  by  their 
sweeping  invectives  and  anathemas,  all  the  virtuous  asserters  of 
liberty  not  only  in  France,  but  all  the  wise,  and  the  good,  and 
the  brave,  of  our  own  free  land ;  which  neither  is  nor  ever  could 
hare  been  free,  if  the  sentiments  that  degrade  their  speeches 
had  been  generally  admitted  into  the  bosoms  of  our  forefathers  ? 
The  tmth  is,  that  as  democratic  men  disgrace  the  principles  of 
ireedom  by  their  wild  and  declamatory  invectives  against  all  men 
in  authority,  whether  civii  or  religious ;  as  they  disgrace  their 
principles  by  their  employment  of  mobs,  and  by  their  counsels 
of  bloody  their  insurrections,  and  their  massacres;  so  do  men 
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like  those  I  have  been  alluding  to,  the  asserters  of  high  jHrinci- 
pies  of  government,  men  who  suppose  themselves  the  defenders 
of  order,  of  the  peace  of  the  community,  of  the  morals,  virtues, 
and  religion  of  mankind,  so  do  these  men  disgrace  their  cause, 
by  denouncing  the  asserters  of  freedom  under  whatever  form 
they  appear ;  and  by  imputing  to  them  exclusively,  the  evils 
which  may  be  produced  by  various  untoward  and  unexpected 
contingencies,  such  as  occur  in  humaii  affairs,  and  such  as  are 
mainly  produced,  it  must  be  added,  by  the  asserters  of  hig^ 
principles  themselves,  who  will  show  no  timely  sympathy  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  community ;  who  will  improve  nothing ; 
who  neither  know  nor  can  be  taught  their  own  duties,  and  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  who  are  callous  to  every-  repre- 
sentation that  can  be  made  to  them ;  and  who  exercise  liieir  in- 
genuity,  like  Mr.  Windham,  only  to  justify  abuses,  disguise 
oppression,  and  ridicule  those  sacred  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
fot  which  men  have  died  in  dungeons,  or  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold, or  in  the  field. 

Of  this  unhappy  indisposition  to  all  generous  and  elevated 
wisdom  in  those  who  bore  rule  in  France  and  on  the  continent, 
the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  French  Bevolution  gives  ample 
testimony ;  the  whole  is  unintelligible  without  taking  this  cir- 
cumstance into  account.  I  cannot  exhibit  to  you  the  detail,  but 
I  would  wish  to  leave  upon  your  memory  tiie  leading  points 
which  I  have  mentioned : — that,  first,  the  maxim  of  the  ^higher 
orders  was,  "all  or  nothing;"  "tout  on  rien,"  that  is,  at  all 
events,  a  counter-revolution ;  secondly,  that  they  mined  I^ecker's 
measure  of  the  23rd  of  June,  1789  ;  thirdly,  that  they  produced 
the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  fourthly,  that  La 
Fayette  was  never  treated,  neither  his  motives  nor  his  conduct, 
with  even  the  common  decency  of  candour  and  justice.  Du- 
mourier,  indeed,  who  joined  the  Jacobins  in  the  crisis  of  their 
fate,  after  the  10th  of  August,  and  was  the  chief  reason  why  I*a 
Fayette  failed,  and  was  obliged  to  fly, — ^Dumourier,  indeed,  was 
received,  and  died  in  honour,  or  something  like  it,  in  Eng^land, 
for  he  had  not  originally  asserted  the  cause  of  freedom ;  but  I*a 
Fayette,  who  had  been  guilty  of  first  feeling  for  the  situation 
of  his  country,  though  he  hazarded  his  life  afterwards  for  the 
monarchy,  was  left  unpitied  in  his  dungeon,  from  which  lie  was 
only  at  last  rescued  by  the  very  republicans  of  France,  w^hose 
opinions  he  had  endeavoured  to  put  down. 

Such  was  then  the  general  tone  and  manner  of  the  rulers  of 
France  and  of  the  continent,  whenever  their  real  dispositions 
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could  be  seeiu  We  say,  that  this  conduct  never  ceased  to  be 
blameable  in  the  high  party  of  France  from  the  first  of  the 
Bevolution ;  in  the  allied  courts,  not  clearly  from  the  first,  but 
decidedly  more  and  more  imprudent  as  the  Kevolution  pro* 
ceeded,  and  at  last  totally  indefensible :  for  the  publication  of 
the  Puke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto,  when  coupled  with  a  posi- 
tive invasion  of  the  country,  left  no  hope  in  the  minds  of  intel- 
ligent men  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  but  in  the  disgrace  of 
their  oounsels,  and  the  defeat  of  their  armies.  And  having 
called  your  attention  to  such  particulars  as  I  have  mentioned,  it 
is  in  vain  to  refer  to  the  prior  manifestoes  and  state  papers  that 
issued  from  the  combined  powers.  Nothing  can  be  more  reason- 
able and  true  than  the  descriptions  they  give  of  the  ferocious 
party  in  Prance,  and  particularly  in  Paris ;  and  nothing  more  ~ 
reasonable  and  true  than  the  observations  they  make  in  their 
able  manifesto  of  the  4th  of  August,  1792,  on  the  Prench  Bevo- 
lution :— 

Pirst,  As  it  personally  regarded  his  Most  Christian  majesty — 
which  is  the  fizst  part  of  the  manifesto. 

Secondly,  As  it  respected  the  Prench  nation. 

Thirdly,  As  it  respected  the  princes  of  Germany  who  have 
possessions  in  Prance. 

Pourthly,  As  it  respects  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  the 
happiness  of  all  nations. 

You  will  see  this  state  paper  in  the  Annual  Begister,  and  it 
well  deserves  your  study. 

All  this  must  be  admitted ;  but  observe  what  the  whole  comes 
to.  After  we  have  assented  to  the  sentiments  expressed,  and  to 
the  blame  imputed  to  the  Prencb  patriots  and  rulers,  observe  the 
result ;  observe  how  frightful  is  the  close  of  the  whole  subject, 
contained  in  the  last  paragraph.  In  this  paragraph  it  is  de- 
clared, "  that  the  allied  powers  were  resolved  to  procure  to  the 
king  perfect  security  in  some  frontier  town  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  means  of  collecting  there  his  family,  and  the  princes  his 
brothers,  until  his  Most  Christian  majesty  could  enter  his  capital 
with  honour,  and  enjoy  there  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  sub- 
jects repent,  of  conferring  new  favours  upon  them,  of  granting 
them  real  liberty,  and  consequently  of  finding  them  submissive 
to  his  supreme  authority.''  This  was  to  say,  in  other  words, 
that  they  were  resolved  upon  effecting  an  entire  and  unlimited 
counter-revolution ;  and  it  well  behoved  those  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects, who  were  not  disposed  to  "  repent,"  or  be  "  submissive  to 
his  supreme  authority,"  lo  consider  how  they  or  tlieir  country 
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were  likely  to  be  affected  by  sucb  a  change,  as  would  eyidently 
be  produced  by  the  Buccess  of  the  arms  of  such  mediators  between 
them  and  their  sovereign. 

And  now  I  must  make  one  observation  more,  not  on  the  want 
of  all  elevation  in  the  sentiment,  but  on  the  want  of  all  policy 
in  the  conduct  of  the  combined  powers.  Could  anything  but 
these  continual  denunciations,  issued  against  the  popular  party ; 
could  anything  but  the  expected  invasion ;  could  anything  but 
the  visible  and  immediate  approach  of  the  combined  armies  have 
enabled  the  Girondists,  and  still  more  the  dreadful  demagogues 
of  Paris,  to  have  created  such  a  fervour  of  bpposition,  such  a 
determination  from  the  first  to  resist,  and  successfully  to  zesiBt, 
or  to  die  ? 

In  writers  on  each  side  of  the  question,  the  revolutionary  tide 
is  said  to  have  continually  rolled  on,  so  that  all  opposition  to  it 
was  vain ;  and  the  more  modern  writers,  Mignet  and  Thiers,  the 
most  able  of  all,  have  even  resolved  the  whole,  very  strangely, 
into  a  sort  of  necessity,  from  which  it  would  have  been  as  use- 
less for  the  actors  in  the  scene  to  have  endeavoured  to  escape, 
as  from  a  decree  of  Providence.  But  from  whence  arose  this 
steadiness  and  impetuosity  of  the  currenff ;  whence  but  from  the 
language  and  practices,  however  intended,  of  the  combined 
powers ;  whence  but  from  the  terror,  that  could  thus  be  infused 
into  the  people,  of  a  counter-revolution  ?  How  came  it,  that  the 
revolutionary  friends  of  Paris  could  always  engage  on  t^eir  side 
the  physical  strength  of  the  population ;  that  even  in  the  inte- 
rior as  well  as  Paris,  imprisonments,  murdei-s,  everything  and 
anything  was  tolerated  that  was  proclaimed  to  be  necessary  to 
what  was  called  the  public  safety;  in  other  words,  that  was 
necessary  to  the  beating  back  the  enemies  of  the  Eevolution, 
and  to  the  prevention,  at  all  events,  of  any  counter-revolution  ? 
Men  may  lead  assemblies  and  committees,  but  they  must  have 
some  appeal  to  their  hearts,  some  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  their 
engines. 

The  democratic  writer,  Bailleul,  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
and  a  sufferer  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  prisons,  goes  through 
all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  Revolution ;  seems  calm  and  undis* 
turbed  ;  rejects  all  explanations ;  and  continually  refers  to  some 
mysterious  solution  of  the  whole  which  is  present  to  his  own 
miad,  which  seems  to  reconcile  him  to  every  event,  and  "vvhieh 
he  condescends  not  to  impart  to  his  reader.  If  there  really  be 
any  sense  or  meaning  in  this  species  of  ineffable  secret  (and  he 
is  an  able  writer),  what  is  it  but  this— -that  the  people  had  got 
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80  inflamed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  so  determined  on  their  Ee- 
Tolation,  that  no  other  notion  could  find  access  to  their  feelings, 
and  that  every  other  consideration,  human  and  divine,  disap- 
peared at  the  very  approach  of  it ;  that  the  whole  community 
had  got  into  this  tremendous  situation  by  the  incessant  action  of 
bope,  of  irritation,  impatience  of  opposition,  terror  of  the  loss 
of  tbeir  object,  indignation  and  rage  at  their  enemies ;  that  the 
popular  lieaders  and  the  populace  on  this  occasion  were  as  little 
in  a  state  of  sanity  or  reflection,  as  those  who  are  goaded  on  by 
the  fury  of  delirious  feelings. 

I  do  not  think  this  account  at  all  unreasonable :  it  is  the  so- 
lution to  which  the  phenomena  lead.  But  in  this  solution  is 
involved  the  impolicy,  and  the  objectionable  nature  of  the  poli- 
tical opinions  of  the  allied  powers  and  the  higher  orders  in 
France,  who  by  their  menaces,  invectives,  and  hostile  demon- 
Btrations,  never  suffered  the  French  people  to  be  at  ease  about 
their  Revolution,  never  to  get  cool;  kept  urging  on  the  tide 
with  fresh  waters  of  bitterness  continually  supplied  ;  and  at  last, 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto,  and  by  their  open  inva- 
sion, summoned  forth  all  the  demons  of  the  storm — terror,  and 
indignation,  and  hate — to  lash  the  waves  into  madness.  This 
is  no  unfair  picture  of  the  state  of  Paris  and  of  France  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  1792.  And  while  the 
allied  powers  and  all  Europe  expected  that  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick would  have  marched  to  Paris,  the  demagogues,  in  and  out 
of  the  city,  could  have  sent  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
to  perish,  like  insects  that  extinguish  a  flame  by  their  expir- 
ing myriads,  rather  than  a  counter-revolution  should  have  been 


This  is  not  to  justify  the  leaders  of  the  Eevolution  at  this 
period ;  this  is  not  to  say,  that  many  motives  may  not  have 
affected  their  conduct  besides  those  now  described ;  but  it  is  to 
explain  the  sources  of  their  influence  and  power ;  to  exhibit  the 
impolicy  of  their  enemies ;  to  show  the  means  that  were  put  un- 
wao^y  into  their  hands ;  the  appeal  that  they  could  always  make 
not  only  to  the  wild  and  bad  passions  of  their  mobs,  but  to  the 
reflection  of  the  community.  Nor  is  it  now  denied,  that  the 
early  patriots  originally,  and  from  the  flrst,  gave  occasion  to  irri- 
tated and  very  unfriendly  feelings  in  the  combined  powers ;  but 
when  these  powers  became  in  their  turn  unreasonable  and  vio- 
lent, and  hostile  to  the  very  name  of  freedom,  making  no  excuses 
for  the  nature  of  human  passions,  and  not  understanding  the 
rights  and  fair  chdms  of  their  fellow-creatures,  a  reaction  was 
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produced,  marked  by  the  most  tremendous  excesses  and  astonish- 
ing events,  and  for  which  no  solution  sufficiently  adequate  and 
comprehensive  can  be  given,  but  that  which  is  thus  submitted 
to  your  consideration. 

From  the  whole  of  this  lecture,  then,  you  will  bear  away  this 
impression :  that  while  you  are  justly  detesting  the  faults  and 
execrating  the  crimes  of  the  popular  party  in  this  French  Revo- 
lution, you  are  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  faults  of  their  oppo- 
nents;  that  as  freedom  has  had  its  Mends,  who  managed  its 
cause  ill — I  condescend  not  to  allude  to  the  low  party  of  the 
Jacobins — so  has  it  had  its  enemies,  who  would  not  have  acceded 
to  its  cause,  however  managed  and  however  recommended  to 
them ;  that  as  there  are  in  men  popular  feelings,  that  lead  to 
nothing  but  disorder,  misery,  and  bloodshed,  so  are  there  too 
often  in  men,  elevated  by  rank,  and  improved  by  education,  high 
notions  of  government,  that  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  mankind ;  and  finally,  that  as  I  have  presumed  in  prior  lec- 
tures to  blame  the  faults  of  the  former  description  of  men,  I 
have  thought  it  but  equal  justice  in  the  present  lecture  to  bear 
my  humble  testimony  against  those  of  the  latter. 


LECTURE    XXXIII. 

TRUL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  THE  KING. 

When  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe, 
was  repulsed,  and  the  enemy  was  now  cleared  away,  the  cause  of 
the  Eevolution  was  triumphant.  The  Convention  were  sitting  un- 
disturbed, and  without  an  opponent;  the  republic  was  established; 
the  cause  of  royalty  at  an  end ;  the  king  and  his  family  prisoners 
in  the  Temple.  Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  for  this  great  na« 
tion  to  have  exhibited  still  further  the  virtues  of  the  new  character 
they  had  assumed,  the  character  of  a  new  republic.  It  was  for 
the  popular  leaders  now  really  to  have  displayed  in  practice  those 
high  qualities  of  grandeur  and  magnanimity  which  resounded  in 
their  speeches,  and  which,  they  knew,  had  so  often  distinguished 
those  free  governments  of  antiquity  which  they  affected  to  imitate 
and  admire.  But  nothing  could  ever  less  deserve  the  name  of 
magnanimity,  than  the  conduct  they  now  pursued.  Their  king, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  was  before  them,  disarmed  and  help- 
less :  they  had  dethroned  him,  and  committed  him  to  one  of 
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tlieir  prisons.  They  had  appealed  to  the  nation,  and  the  answer 
had  been,  the  Convention ;  an  assembly  where,  as  they  saw,  his 
name  could  no  longer  be  even  mentioned :  the  victory  was  their 
own,  and  complete.  And  what,  then,  was  the  course  which 
these  new  Romans  pursued  ?  Did  they  dismiss  their  Tarquin  ? 
Bid  they  desire  him  to  fall  back  into  the  rank  of  private  citizen  ? 
Bid  they  throw  wide  his  prison  doors,  and  say,  that  though  ho 
had  offended,  the  nation  forgave  him,  and  he  might  retire ;  that 
he  would  go  to  America  if  he  was  a  wise  man,  and,  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  private  virtues,  trouble  them  no  more ;  that 
he  might  go  to  Yienna  if  he  was  a  bad  man ;  but  that  they  feared 
him  not.  Was  this  their  language  and  their  conduct  ?  Was  it 
in  this  way  that  they  evinced  how  deeply  were  impressed  upon 
their  minds  the  elevated  sentiments  of  the  ^t  great  exhibitors 
of  vindictive  liberty  among  mankind  ?  How  lamentable,  how 
miserable  was  the  reverse  1  They  instituted  a  public  trial ;  they 
deliberately  put  their  king  to  death  i  neither  in  their  justice 
nor  in  their  humanity  could  they  ^d  any  other  alternative. 
He  was  a  tyrant,  and  must  therefore  die ;  he  had  been  guilty 
of  treason,  and  could  only  expiate  his  fault  by  his  blood.  His 
queen  was  afterwards  to  be  executed,  and  his  sister ;  and  the 
weak  constitution  of  his  child  was  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
and  he  was  to  be  slowly  murdered  in  the  pnson  by  ill  usage. 

Such  is  the  general  history.  But  you  must  hear  the  detail 
of  these  things ;  those  of  you  more  particularly  who  are  of  ardent 
minds,  and  of  impetuous  passions,  *'  proud  of  imagined  right," 
and  capable,  perhaps,  of  the  noblest  efforts ;  you  must  hear  the 
detail  of  these  things,  that  you  may  mark  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions,  that  at  this  period  of  history  had  got  possession  of  this 
great  kingdom ;  how,  as  you  have  seen  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, irom  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  crown  they  first 
mounted  into  unreasonable  jealousy ;  then  hurried,  in  the  Legis- 
lative, into  undistinguishing  hostiUty ;  and  at  last,  in  the  Con- 
vention, as  you  will  now  be  called  upon  to  see,  sunk  into  coun- 
bels  of  brutality  and  blood. 

These  terms  are  not  too  severe,  when  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Convention  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  as  the  course  of  the  Eevolution, 
right  or  wrong,  had  produced  a  republic,  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive remaining  but  to  put  the  king  out  of  the  way. 

The  fact,  however,  was,  that  the  particular  character  and  vir- 
tues of  the  king  left  a  milder  alternative  not  only  possible  but 
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far  more  politic^  even  if  humanity  and  justice  Were  out  of  the 
question.  He  and  the  family  might  have  been  transferred  to 
America  with  perfect  safety  to  the  new  French  republic ;  and 
this  was  the  course  recommended  by  Paine,  who  will  not  be 
suspected  of  any  inordinate  attachment  to  royalty.  The  royal 
cause  could  not  perish  with  the  life  of  the  king ;  his  brother 
was  even  then  in  Germany ;  a  civil  war  was  much  more  likely 
to  break  out  in  consequence  of  the  king's  barbarous  executiou, 
than  of  his  peaceful  banishment.  The  foreign  powers,  whose 
armies  had  invaded  France,  had  been  once  repulsed,  were  far 
more  likely  to  return  with  inextinguishable  fury  in.  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter ;  and  England,  the  only  power  whom  the 
Eevolutionists  wished  to  propitiate,  was  sure  to  join  the  general 
confederacy  if  the  king  was  put  to  death,  though  very  possibly 
not  otherwise. 

On  the  whole,  the  revolutionists  might  choose  to  outrage,  as 
they  did  outrage,  the  feelings  of  every  thinking  man  out  of  France, 
the  most  ardent  fiiends  of  ireedom  included ;  they  might  be 
hurried  on  by  I  know  not  what  blind  and  remorseless  spirit  of 
revolutionary  fanaticism ;  but  their  counsels  are  then  not  those 
of  policy  or  state  necessity,  but,  as  we  have  just  termed  them, 
of  brutality  and  blood. 

ITie  great  injustice  of  the  popular  party  in  France  was  from 
the  first  not  to  have  distinguished  the  king  himself  from  the  court 
that  surrounded  him.  Never  was  such  an  abuse  of  language  as 
to  denominate  Louis  a  tyrant  Becall  to  your  mind,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  principal  measures  of  his  reign ;  you  will  have  to 
mark  hereafter  how  they  were  misrepresented  by  the  Convention 
in  their  act  of  accusation.  Often  may  be  seen,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  king,  a  want  of  confidence  in  himself,  a  want  of  character ; 
but  the  notions  of  a  tyrant,  never.  We  may  mourn,  we  may 
be  even  provoked,  to  see  his  injudicious  facility ;  but  of  the  in- 
dignation that  is  to  conduct  a  ruler  to  the  sccuSbld,  he  is  never 
for  a  moment  the  object. 

It  is  indeed  clear,  from  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  that  projects 
<for  a  counter-revolution  were  formed,  and  presented  to  the  king 
at  different  times ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  king  never 
meant  a  civil  war,  nor  anything  that  conld  in  fair  construction 
be  considered  as  treason  to  the  state.  He  thought,  no  doubt, 
that  he  could,  with  demonstrations  from  the  foreign  powers,  awe 
the  factious,  and  enable  the  well-disposed  to  come  forward,  and 
have  their  proper  influence  in  his  favour  and  in  favour  of  the 
country;  but  he  went  no  further.    I  have  already  admitted 
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that  even  this  was,  in  strictness,  not  only  a  mistake,  but  a  fault. 
As  Louis,  howev^er,  was  brought  to  a  trial,  his  fate  could  only 
be  determined  by  the  evidence  that  could  be  pjroduced.  This 
evidence  was  vague,  irregular,  and  inadequate  to  the  charge ; 
and  the  accusation  of  treason,  whether  l^ally  consid»:^ed,  as  it 
appeared  on  the  trial,  or  morally  considered,  as  we  can  now  sur- 
vey it  in  our  studies,  will  be  found  to  have  been  exaggerated 
outrageously,  and  urged  to  his  destruction  most  ferociously. 

But  before  I  allude  to  the  trial  and  fate  of  the  king,  I  must 
recall  to  your  mind  the  observation  I  Lave  already  made,  that 
Louis  had  not  intruded  himself  into  the  high  situation  in  which 
be  was  placed  by  any  choice  of  his  own ;  he  was  bom  a  king, 
and  had  not  become  one  voluntarily.  The  faults  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  in  ordinary  times  might  scarcely  have  appeared, 
sboold  excite  regret  rather  than  indignation ;  certainly  should 
not  interfere  with  the  compassion  which  his  sufferiugs  and  his 
fate  so  naturally  inspire.  We  may  blame  those  who  volunta- 
rily assume  high  offices  and  are  found  inadequate  to  their  duties, 
but  this  was  not  the  case  of  Louis ;  he  was  bom,  as  I  must  re- 
peat, he  was  bom  a  king. 

When  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  king,  Monison,  a  deputy  of  La  Vendue,  made  a  very 
able  argument  to  show  that  the  king  could  not  legally  be  brought 
to  any  trial. 

The  strength  of  the  argument  lay  in  the  terms  of  the  consti- 
tution to  which  all  had  swom.     The  words  were  as  follow  : — 

'*  The  person  of  the  king  is  inviolable  and  sacred.  If  the 
king  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  direct  its 
force  against  the  nation,  or  should  not  oppose  himself  by  a  formal 
act  against  any  such  enterprise  if  executed  in  his  name,  he  shall 
be  judged  to  have  abdicated  the  throne. 

**  After  the  abdication,  express  or  legal,  the  king  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  class  of  citizens,  and  may  then,  like  them,  be 
accused  or  tried  for  all  acts  posterior  to  his  abdication." 

Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  decisive  of  the  whole  question 
before  the  Assembly  than  these  words.  It  might  be  matter  of 
question,  whether  tihe  Legislative  Assembly  was  justified  in  im- 
prisoning, and  the  Convention  in  dethroning  him,  particularly 
without  any  regular  inquiry  or  trial ;  but  even  admitting  that 
they  could,  their  pains  and  penalties  could  go  no  further.  He 
bad  fallen  into  the  class  of  private  citizens,  and  since  the  period 
of  his  abdication  could  have  committed  no  offence,  for  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  vigilantly  watched  in  the  Temple. 
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The  speeches  that  you  will  see  follow  are,  in  fact,  employed 
only  in  endeayouring  to  escape  from  this  unanswerable  ai^u- 
ment.  The  celebrated  Barr^re  (celebrated,  I  mean,  for  his 
powers  of  special  pleading,  and  of  resolving  everything  he 
chose  into  invisible  dust)  was  obliged  to  contend,  that  if  the  king 
had  been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  thm  indeed  he  would  haye  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  the  penalty,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  constitution,  must  have  been  ''  abdication ;"  but  as 
he  had  offended  far  more  grievously,  as  he  had  much  more  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  the  state  by  underhand  machinations  and 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  he  must  be  considered  as 
having  incurred  some  ^eater  penalty,  and  that  penalty  could 
only  be,  death. 

ill  the  speeches  are  full  of  ability,  and  highly  worthy  your 
perusal.  £very  consideration  that  could  be  connected  with  the 
fate  of  the  king  was  placed  in  every  possible  point  of  view  by 
the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  of  the  different  speakers ;  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  only  four  of  the  deputies  who  had  the  firm- 
ness to  speak  against  the  decree  for  the  trial.  The  Girondists 
wished  to  save  the  king,  but  were  either  unjust  enough  to 
suppose  he  deserved  death,  or  cowardly  enough  to  profess  that 
opinion  out  of  regard  to  their  own  safety ;  or,  finally,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  actuated  by  what  they  thought  the  best  policy 
of  the  case.  What  indeed  this  might  be,  what  was  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  wished  well  to  the  king,  it 
might  not  be  very  easy  to  say.  amid  the  general  storm  of  malig- 
nity and  enthusiasm  that  raged  against  lum ;  bat  it  was  not  a 
very  promising  mode  of  defending  the  king's  life,  to  begin  with 
acknowledging  .that  he  deserved  death. 

Robespierre  at  last  appeared  in  the  tribune,  on  the  3rd  of 
December.  His  speech  was  long,  made  a  great  impression,  and, 
though  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  consider  this  dreadful 
man  as  an  orator,  it  is  in  vain  after  reading  this  speech,  or  his 
other  speeches  at  this  period,  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  elo- 
quence. 

''  Louis,"  said  he,  ''  was  king ;  and  the  republic  is  now 
founded.  By  these  sim^e  words  is  the  cdebrated  question, 
which  now  occupies  you,  at  once  decided.  Louis  has  been  de- 
throned for  his  crimes.  Louis  denounced  the  French  people  as 
rebels.  To  chastise  them,  he  called  together  the  armies  of  the 
tyrants,  his  brothers ;  but  victory  and  the  people  have  decided 
that  it  was  he  only  who  was  the  rebel.  Louis  cannot,  then,  be 
judged ;  he  has  been  already  judged ;  he  is  already  condemned, 
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or  the  public  is  not  absolved.  To  propose  to  make  a  process  of 
trial  for  Louis  XVI.,  in  whatever  form  or  manner,  is  to  retro- 
grade, and  fall  back  again  into  royal  and  constitutional  despo- 
tism. The  very  idea  is  counter-revolutionary,  for  it  is  to  bring 
the  Revolution  itself  into  question.  In  truth,  if  Louis  can  still 
be  the  proper  object  of  a  trial,  Louis  may  be  acquitted,  he  may 
be  pronounced  innocent ; — ^what  do  I  say  ? — ^he  must  even  now 
be  presumed  to  be  so,  till  he  has  been  adjudged  to  the. contrary. 
And  if  Louis  then  is  absolved,  and  if  Louis  can  be  presumed  in- 
nocenty  what  becomes  of  our  Eevolution  ?  If  Louis  be  innocent, 
the  friends  of  liberty  are  all  calumniators^  the  traitors  to  the 
kingdom  are  all  the  friends  of  truth  and  the  defenders  of  op- 
pressed innocence ;  the  manifestoes  of  foreign  courts  are  all  only 
lawful  protestations  against  a  domineering  faction;  the  very  de- 
tention which  Louis  has  to  this  moment  suffered  is  an  unjust 
vexation ;  and  the  F^^r^s,  the  people  of  Paris,  all  the  patriots 
of  the  French  empire  are  guilty;  and  this  grand  question, 
pending'  now  before  the  tribunal  of  nature,  between  crime  and 
virtue,  between  liberty  and  tyranny,  is  at  last  decided,  and  in 
favour  of  crime  and  tyranriy." 

And  again.  **  When  a  nation  has  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  right  of  insurrection,  she  enters  again  into  the  state 
of  nature,  as  far  as  the  tyrant  is  concerned.  How  is  he  to 
invoke  the  social  compact  ?  He  has  annihilated  it.  It  may  exist, 
if  the  nation  choose,  between  the  citizens,  in  regard  to  each 
other,  but  the  effect  of  tyranny  and  insurrection  is  entirely  to 
break  it,  in  regard  to  the  tyrant ;  it  is  to  constitute  the  two 
parties,  the  people  and  the  tjrrant,  in  a  state  of  war.  Tribunals, 
judiciary  processes,  these  are  intended  for  the  members  of  the 
community.  It  is  a  gross  contradiction  to  suppose  that  a  con- 
stitution can  preside  over  the  new  order  of  things ;  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that  it  can  survive  itself.  What,  then,  are  the  laws 
that  are  to  replace  the  constitution  ?  Those  of  nature,  those 
that  are  the  basis  of  society,  the  good  of  the  people.  The  right 
of  punishing  a  tyrant,  and  dethroning  him,  is  the  same  thing ; 
the  one  admits  but  of  the  same  forms  as  the  other.  The  process 
of  trial  of  a  tyrant  is  the  insurrection ;  his  judgment  is  the 
downfall  of  his  power ;  his  punishment  is  that  which  the  liberty 
of  the  people  requires.  The  people  judge  not  as  judiciary  tri- 
bunals judge ;  they  pronounce  no  sentence,  they  launch  their 
thunder,  they  condemn  not  their  kings,  they  reduce  them  to  their 
original  nonentity.  And  better  is  their  justice  than  that  of  tri- 
bunals.    If  it  is  for  their  safety  that  they  arm  themselves 
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against  their  oppressors,  how  are  they  to  he  hound  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  punishment  hy  which  their  safety  may  he  again  en- 
dangered? 

**  Where  was  ever  the  repuhlic  in  which  the  punishment  of 
the  tyrant  was  made  a  matter  of  question  ?  Was  Tarquia 
called  into  judgment  ?  What  would  they  have  said  at  Eome, 
if  there  had  heen  Eomans  who  had  dared  to  declare  themselves 
his  defenders  ?  And  what  do  we  do  ?  We  actually  call  advo- 
cates from  every  place  to  plead  the  cause  of  Louis  XYI.  Just 
Heaven  !  all  the  ferocious  hordes  of  despotism  are  preparing  to 
lacerate  anew  the  hosom  of  our  country  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XYI.;  Louis  still  contends  with  us  from  the  depths  of  his 
prison ;  and  here  we  are,  douhting  whether  he  is  guilty,  and 
whether  we  may  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  We  are  asked.  Where 
are  the  laws  to  condemn  him  ?  The  constitution  is  invoked  in 
his  favour ;  I  shall  not  repeat  all  the  unanswered  arguments 
that  have  heen  produced  hy  those  who  have  condescended  to 
comhat  this  species  of  ohjection  ^  I  shall  address  but  one  word 
more,  to  those  whom  they  have  failed  to  convince.  The  consti- 
tution, then,  I  say,  forbids  you  doing  everything  that  you  have 
done.  If  Louis  could  be  punished  by  dethronement,  you  had 
no  right  to  pronounce  any  such  sentence  without  having  £b:st 
called  him  to  his  trial ;  you  have  not  the  right  to  detain  him  in 
prison :  he  has  a  right  to  demand  his  enlargement,  and  damages 
for  the  injury  he  has  received.  The  constitution  condemns 
you.  Go,  fall  at  the  feet  of  Louis,  and  invoke  his  cletnency. 
For  myself,  I  should  blush  to  discuss  more  seriously  these  con- 
stitutional quiddities.  I  leave  them  to  the  schools  of  the  palace, 
or  rather,  the  cabinets  of  London,  of  Vienna,  or  BerUn.  I  know 
not  how  to  stand  long  discussing,  when  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  a  disgrace  even  to  deliberate." 

**  But  now  comes  a  new  difficulty.  And  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  pain  of  death  is  too  cruel.  I  have  been  always 
against  the  punishment  of  deatli,  for  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
society  that  for  ordinary  crimes  any  individual  should  die.  But 
a  king  dethroned  in  the  midst  of  a  Kevolution — ^a  Eevolution 
that  is  anything  but  cemented  by  the  laws ;  a  king,  the  very 
name  of  whom  brings  down  upon  the  nation  the  scourge  of  war : 
neither  imprisonment  nor  exile  can  render  the  existence  of  a 
king  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  public  weal.  And  this  cruel 
exception  to  all  ordinary  laws  which  justice  acknowledges,  can 
be  imputed  only  to  the  nature  of  his  crimes.     It  is  with  reg*ret 
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that  I  pronounce  the  fSutol  truth ;  but  Louis  must  die,  that  the 
coontiy  may  live. 

**  I  propose  to  you  to  determine  instantly  on  his  fiite.  I 
demand  that  the  ConTention  declare  him  from  this  moment 
traitor  to  the  French  nation,  and  a  criminal  to  humanity.  I 
demand  that  he  be  made  an  example  to  the  world,  on  the  very 
place  where  died,  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  generous  martyrs 
of  liberty.  I  demand  that  this  memorable  event  be  eonsecrated 
by  a  monument,  destined  to  nourish  in  the  heart  of  the  people  a 
Bentunent  of  their  rights,  and  a  horror  of  tyrants ;  and  in  the 
soul  of  tyrants  a  salutary  terror  of  the  justice  of  the  people." 

I  must  leave  these  few  extracts  to  give  you  some  general 
idea  of  tiie  speech  of  this  atrocious  man.  It  was  long,  and 
produced  a  great  effect;  it  failed,  however,  of  its  immediate 
object,  lor  the  opinion  given  by  Potion  at  kst  j^vailed,  and 
it  was  decreed,  that  Louis  should  be,  not  immediately  sent  to 
the  scaffold,  but  tried  by  the  National  Convention. 

On  l^elOth  of  December,  therefore,  a  report  was  made  by 
lindet,  a  committee  was  formed,  and  a  regular  accusation 
drawn  up ;  the  king  waa  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  without 
any  previous  notice  of  the  questions,  was  required  to  give  his 
answers;  tiiese  questions  or  heads  of  indictment  having  been 
deliberately  agreed  upon  by  his  enemies. 

This  portion  of  the  general  subject  I  do  not  now  enter  into. 
The  whole  trial,  the  questions  put  to  the  king  and  his  answers, 
and  the  defoice  of  his  counsel,  have  been  all  published,  and  you 
will  easily  find  them  and  naturally  read  them. 

But  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  trial,  you  wiU  see  that  it 
was  earned  on  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  king,  by 
question  and  answer. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Erench  and 
English  lawyers  on  occasions  of  this  nature.  The  great  object 
to  be  aooomplished,  say  the  French,  is,  that  the  guilty  shall  not 
escape;  the  great  object,  say  tiie  English,  is,  that  the  prisoner 
shall  be  properly  protected.  The  great  point,  says  the  one 
system,  is,  the  discovery  of  the  truth ;  truth,  says  the  other, 
must  not  thus  be  sought :  the  life  of  a  man  is  not  to  depend  on 
his  own  firmness  of  nerves  and  quickness  of  faculties,  nor  on 
the  moderation  and  fairness  of  the  judge,  who,  if  made  an  ex- 
aminer, may,  or  rather  must,  soon  be  converted  into  an  advocate 
and  accuser.  I  confess  that  humanity  and  good  sense  seem  to 
me  to  bewil^  the  English  system.  Look  at  our  own  state 
trials,  and  consider  the  scenes  that  have  occurred.    See  what 
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ike  tendencies  of  judges  and  advocates  are.  Observe  ihe  qaea* 
tions  that,  even  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  the  trial  of  the  king 
of  France,  were  asked  by  the  court  before  whom  he  appoixed. 

<'  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Constituent  and  Legislative 
Assemblies  that  you  have  corrupted?" — ''Who  are  tJie  penons 
that  have  presented  you  with  projects  ?" — ''Who  are  those  to 
whom  you  have  promised  money  ?" — "  You  have  spent  millions 
in  concert  with  Tnlon  and  Mirabeau  to  produce  counter-revolu- 
tions in  the  provinces,  and  you  have  endeavoured  to  turn  your 
popularity  into  a  means  of  enslaving  the  people ;  what  have  yon 
to  answer  ?— And  was  it  not  for  the  same  reason  tiiat  you  gave 
money  1#  the  workmen  of  the  Faubou^  St.  Antoine  ?— And 
was  it  not  to  ascertain  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject  of  your 
going  to  St.  Cloud,  that  you  feigned  indisposition  i" 

Upon  this  system  of  question  and  answer,  a  trial,  instead  of 
proceeding  upon  distinct  issues,  regularly  announced,  ezduairely 
adhered  to,  and  distinctly  proved  by  testimony,  has  a  tendency 
to  become  a  sort  of  conversation,  where  the  faults  of  all  present, 
judges,  advocates,  and  audience,  the  ^Etults  whether  of  under- 
standing or  of  temperament,  may,  or  rather  must,  come  into 
play,  and  extremely  to  the  injury  of  the  prisoner ;  nor  is  it  proper 
for  any  system  of  law  to  place  a  human  being  in  these  cruel 
dilemmas,  between  a  regard  to  his  own  life  and  an  attention  to 
the  care  of  his  veracity  and  of  his  moral  feelings. 

These  observations  I  throw  out  for  your  consideration ;  bat 
on  the  whole  of  this  examination  of  Louis,  it  may  surely,  I 
think,  be  said,  that  the  questions  were  not  confined  each  to  a 
distinct  point,  and  were  not,  therefore,  such  as  an  accused  person 
might  instanUy  and  entirely  gather  up  in  his  mind  and  reply  to, 
but  were  questions,  the  matter  of  which  was  spread  over  a  large 
surface-^^uestions  that  required,  many  of  them,  the  speech  of 
an  advocate  properly  to  discuss  and  answer,  and  were  totally 
unfair  and  unfit  to  be  addressed  to  the  king  when  suddenly 
called,  without  any  notice  or  preparation,  to  make,  vwd  voce,  a 
defence  of  the  acts  of  himsdf  and  his  government  during  a 
revolutionary  period. 

Again.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  questions  of  the  Con* 
v*»ition  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  any  resistance  to  the 
popular  party,  from  the  first  opening  of  the  states  in  1789,  W9S 
treason  to  the  state ;  that  the  varying  leaders  of  thb  popular 
p«urty  were  on  every  occasion  not  o^y  right,  but  so  iidSaUibly 
right,  that  the  assertion  of  any  contrary  opinion  was  such  an  in- 
dloolion  of  all  want  of  patriotismi  tiiat  it  was  to  be  oonsidered 
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as  a  crime,  and  to  be  punished  even  with  death :  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  men  were  to  be  allowed,  at  the  end  of  a  £evo- 
latioD,  to  start  up,  and,  with  such  inflamed  feelings  and  notions 
as  they  themselves  then  entertained,  try  those  who  had  appeared 
at  the  hegmning  of  a  Eevolution,  and  who  naturally  proceeded 
upon  such  notions  and  feelings  as  existed  in  themselves  and 
those  around  them  at  the  earlier  period  in  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  act. 

In  addition  to  these  observations,  it  may,  I  think,  be  remarked, 
that  the  king's  enemies,  in  and  out  of  the  Convention,  after  all 
their  diligence,  ability,  and  virulence,  the  activity  of  their  agents, 
their  papers  found  in  the  iron  closet  and  elsewhere ;  though  aU. 
the  transactions  at  issue  were  transactions  of  yesterday,  and 
done  in  the  very  presence  of  themselves  and  their  Mends ;  though 
it  was  dangerous  for  a  single  human  being  to  give  fair  evidence 
in  &vour  of  the  king,  while  there  was  every  temptation  for  men 
to  misrepresent  and  vilify  him ;  still,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
act  to  be  fotmd  in  which  he  had  attempted  to  carry  his  own 
opinions  into  effect  by  positive  force ;  they  could  not  produce 
evidence  of  a  single  call  that  he  had  made  on  the  allied  powers 
for  assistance,  of  a  single  order  which  he  had  given  for  the 
troops  to  Are  upon  the  people,  a  single  threat  or  menace  offered 
to  any  popular  leader,  a  single  instance  of  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment of  any  one  member,  or  of  arbitrary  punishment  of  any 
one  libellist ;  not  a  single  example  could  be  shown  of  sternness, 
severity,  or  vindictive  feeling  in  the  conduct  of  the  king ;  and 
all  this  through  a  period  of  four  years,  during  which  every 
thing  that  occurred  that  could  irritate  the  feelings  of  any  man 
educated  under  an  arbitrary  system,  called  when  young  to  ex- 
ercise the  fdnctions  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  and  from  the  first 
&nd  at  all  times  surrounded  by  relatives.  Mends,  and  coun- 
sellors brought  up  under  the  same  arbitrary  system,  and  with 
no  feelings,  no  comprehensions  of  propriety  and  right,  that  were 
not  derived  from  it. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  this  is  at  all  to  overstate  the  case  before 
you. 

You  will  reflect,  therefore,  on  the  proceedings  that  you  have 
already  been  called  to  notice,  and  observe  hereafter  those  that 
Me  immediately  to  ensue. 

The  king  retired  (as  indeed  he  was  told  he  might  do),  but 
^e  appearance  he  had  made  on  his  trial,  the  dignified  resigna- 
tion of  his  manner,  and  the  artless  promptitude  and  reason- 
ableness of  his  answers,  made  an  evident  impression  on  some  of 
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his  audience ;  and  there  were  those  of  his  enemies  who  were 
almost  afraid  that  some  explosion  of  applause  would  hare  been 
witnessed  from  the  mnltitade  in  the  tnbanes :  but^  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  and  place,  we  can  little  conceiye  how  dreadful  was 
the  system  of  terror  then  established  in  Paris — how  dreadful, 
and  how  complete.  The  populace  were  inflamed  by  pamphlets 
and  handbills,  and  by  the  speeches  of  oratory  in  the  streets  and 
public  places,  who  were  hired  for  the  purpose :  the  Jacobins,  in 
and  out  of  the  Conyention,  were  eveiywhere  in  a  state  of  fuiy  : 
and  though  the  Gijrondists  wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  king, 
they  were  overawed  or  overwhelmed,  or  unable  to  determine 
what  course  it  was  best  to  pursue,  amid  the  general  uproar  of 
malignity  that  unhappily  prevailed  against  him. 

The  long  had  been  kept  by  the  Convention  ignorant  to  the 
last  of  any  intention  of  examining  him ;  and  he  was  then  hurried 
to  their  bar,  to  answer,  as  he  might,  questions  that  had  been 
deliberately  drawn  up  by  a  select  committee,  and  afterwards 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  whole  Assembly.  Upon  his  re- 
tiring to  his  prison,  it  actually  became  a  question,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  some  of  the  deputies  of  the  Mountain,  as  it  was 
called,  whether  he  should  be  allowed  counsel,  a  privilege  that 
the  constitution  had  in  every  case  permittedL  The  agitation 
and  tunuilt  were  extreme.  A  decree,  however,  to  that  effect 
was  at  length  passed.  Tai^et  declined  the  honour,  which  the 
king  by  his  choice  had  conferred  on  him,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  infirmities ;  but  the  public  (ready  censurers  when  any  mean- 
ness can  be  suspected)  would  admit  of  no  reasons  of  the  kind, 
and  his  conduct  was  universally  and  justly  reprobated.  La- 
moignon  Malesherbes,  on  the  contrary,  volunteered  his  services, 
when  past  the  age  of  seventy ;  for  **  he  had  been,"  he  aaid,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Convention,  "  twice  called  to  the  counsels  of 
him  who  was  then  his  master,  when  the  office  was  an  object  of 
ambition  to  all  the  world :  and  he  owed  him  the  same  service 
now,  when  many  ;night  think  the  service  but  dangerous.'^  This 
venerable  man  had  been  illustrated  by  a  sentence  of  banishment 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  when  he  had  resisted 
the  court.  He  had  afterwards  been  mioister  to  the  present 
king,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XYL,  in  the  beginniag  of  his  reign, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  the  offer  he  was  now 
making  would  probably  cost  him  his  Hfe,  as  in  the  event  it 
did ;  but  he  had  resolved,  when  he  saw  his  unhappy  king  and 
master  thus  hunted  down  by  his  merciless  enemies,  **  to  follow, 
to  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and.  loyalty."    Lally  ToUendal, 
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Malouet,  and  others,  were  ready,  and  offered  to  do  the  same. 
Gleama  of  this  kind  are  reviving  amid  this  dark  scene  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

The  Convention  then  decreed  (and  even  after  a  debate,  for  no 
better  terms  could  be  procured)  that  the  king  might  see  his  chil- 
dren,  but  not  the  queen  and  ihe  princess  Elizabeth ;  nor  were 
the  children  to  see  them,  if  they  saw  the  king,  till  sentence  was 
pronoanced.  The  unhappy  &ther  calmly  considered  that  the 
children  were  more  necessary  to  the  mother  and  the  princess 
than  to  himself,  and  declined  the  sort  of  £ivour  conceded  to 
him.  for  what  end  or  purpose  was  a  cruelty  like  this  to  be 
ezercifled?  The  Convention  were  going  immediately  to  try 
and  put  him  to  death ;  the  counsels  of  Uie  queen  could  have 
been  of  no  avail;  and  yet  in  the  meantime  he  was  not  to  be 
allowed  the  last  sad  comfort  of  his  existence  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  ilie  sympathy  and  support  of  his  wife  and  sister. 

The  Assembly  had,  however,  the  decency  to  listen  to  the  re^ 
quest  of  the  two  veteran  advocates,  and  a  more  youthful  coun* 
sellor,  M*  De  Seze,  was  added,  when  the  papers  had  become  too 
multitudimous  for  their  examination  i  and  on  him  devolved,  ulti- 
mately, the.duty  to  pronounce  the  defence,  a  defence  that  De 
Seze  had  to  draw  up  in  four  nights,  while,  as  he  says,  the  days 
were  employed  with  his  colleagues  in  looking  over  the  papers. 
Certainly  no  proper  time  was  allowed.  The  defence  is  not  long, 
and  ahoold  by  aU  means  be  read.  The  king  did  not  choose  De 
Seze  to  addr^  himself  to  the  imagination  or  the  feelings  of  his 
judges,  bnt  only  to  their  understandings ;  and  on  this  supposi- 
tion, the.  defence  could  not  be  better  drawn  up  than  it  is.  You 
will  find  it  distinct,  compact,  and  well  reasoned. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  defence,  De  Seze  insbted  upon  the 
inviolability  of  the  king,  as  others  had  done  before  him ;  and  the 
argument  drawn  from  tiie  terms  and  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion yrea^  as  you  are  aware,  quite  unanswerable.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  De  Seze  in  every  point  of  view ;  all  the  evasions  of  it, 
that  had  b^n  offered  by  ingenuity  and  sophistry,  were  success- 
fully ^mbated,  and  all,  that  could  be  hereafter  devised,  were 
anticipated.  There  was,  indeed,  no  escape  possible,  from  the 
artielea  pf  the  constitution. 

"The  offences  of  Louis,"  De  Seze  observed,  "  have  been  fore- 
seen by  the  constitution,  or  they  have  not  If  they  have  not, 
there  ia  no  law  jhat  can  be  applied  to  Louis ;  if  they  have,  Louis 
can  only  have,  incurred  tiie  penalty  of  abdication.  It  is  the. 
only  penalty  mentioned,  even  when  the  offence  supposed  is  that^ 
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of  war  waged  against  the  nation ;  an  offence  that  inclndes  every- 
thing, under  whatever  titles  of  perfidies  to  the  constitation,  &c. 
&c,,  that  can  be  urged  against  him ;  in  all  and  in  every  case, 
the  only  penalty  pronounced  is  the  presumed  abdication  of  so- 
vereignty. Gertamly,'*  he  continued,  ''  the  nation  can  now  de- 
,clare  that  it  no  longer  chooses  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  inviolability  of  the  chief  is  the  consequence ;  but 
it  cannot  efface  the  inviolability  which  existed  while  Louis  was 
on  the  throne.  He  was  inviolable  while  king;  the  abolition  of 
rovalty  can  work  no  alteration  in  his  condition  in  that  respect; 
all  that  can  result  from  id  is,  that  you  can  apply  the  penalty  of 
abdication ;  and  applying  that,  you  can  apply  no  other.  But 
do  you  choose  to  Iry  Louis,"  he  observed,  while  concluding  this 
head  of  the  defence,  ''  merely  as  a  citizen  ?  Where,  then,  are 
all  the  regulations  which  the  constitution  has  presented  for  the 
protection  of  every  citizen  ?  Citizens !  I  shall  now  speak  with 
the  freedom  of  a  free  man.  I  look  around  to  find  judges  among 
you,  and  I  see  only  accusers." 

iniese  were  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  advocate  that 
did  him  honour;  the  words  (considering  the  system  of  terror  by 
which  he  was  surrounded)  of  a  virtuous  courage ;  they  have 
immortalized  his  name,  and  they  were  not  forgotten  when  the 
family  was,  in  subsequent  times,  restored  to  the  throne. 

"  You  are  to  pronounce,  then,"  he  continued,  "  on  the  fists  of 
Louis,  and  it  is  you  yourselves  that  accuse  him ;  you  are  to  pro* 
nounce  on  the  fate  of  Louis,  and  your  wishes  you  have  alrrady 
disclosed ;  you  are  to  pronounce  on  the  fate  of  Louis,  and  your 
opinions  are  already  circulated  all'  over  Europe.  Shall  Louis, 
then,  be  the  only  Frenchman  for  whom  exists  neither  law  nor 
any  of  the  forms  of  it  ?  Is  he  neither  to  have  the  rights  of  the 
citizen,  nor  the  prerogatives  of  a  king  ?" 

For  several  days  after  the  defence,  the  time  of  the  Convention 
was  mosfly  taken  up  in  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  members. 
Those  who  were  desirous  of  saving  the  king,  or  who  retained 
any  notion  whatever  of  the  general  principles  of  equity  and 
justice,  attempted  to  indine  the  Assembly  to  a  sentence  of  con* 
finement  during  the  war,  and  exile  aiter  it.  The  Girondista 
were  chiefly  distinguished  in  this  way:  they  endeavoured  to 
repair  their  faults,  as  far,  at  leasts  as  the  kii^s  life  was  con- 
cerned ;  they  afterwfu*ds,  on  this  account,  laboured  to  procure 
an  appeal  to  the  primary  assemblies;  lastiy,  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  the  sentence ;  but,  as  you  wiU  hereafter  see,  it  was 
too  late.    You  will  find,  tiiat  in  every  ^ort  tiiey  failed.    Xhey 
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bad,  in  tmth,  been  preparing  the  death  of  the  king  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  meeting  him  in  (ihe  L^gislatiye  Asaemblji 
and  the  demons  of  fury,  whom  their  incantations  had  sum- 
moned up  to  work  their  pleasure,  would  now  no  longer  obey 
their  bidding. 

Some  of  &e  deputies  attempted  to  make  answer  to  the  de- 
fence ;  St  Just  and  Barr^re  more  particularly.  I  shall  select 
some  paragraphs  from  the  long  and  eLaborate  speech  of  the  former. 
I  do  so,  that  you  may  observe  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  ene« 
mies  of  the  lung;  the  cruel  ingenuity  with  which  every  mea- 
sure of  his  reign  and  every  event  of  tiie  Bevolution  was  con- 
verted into  an  accusation  against  him. 

Tou  remember  the  principal  passages  in  the  life  of  Louis ; 
observe  now  the  colour  that  is  given  to  them-*-observe  the  rea- 
sonings of  St  Just 

"For  the  first  time  under  the  sun/'  said  St.  Just,  ''since  the 
commencement  of  history,  has  the  system  of  the  tyranny  of  a 
king  been  that  of  gentleness  and  the  appearance  of  goodness. 
On  all  occasions  has  he  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  country, 
and  sought  to  seduce  to  himself  the  affections  that  belong  only 
to  that  country :  a  snare  this,  the  more  delicate,  because,  hy 
uniting  it  to  intrigue  and  concealed  violence,  Louis  supplanted 
the  laws,  as  well  by  force  as  by  the  refinement  of  his  proceedings, 
and  by  Uie  influence  that  belongs  to  virtue  in  misfortune.  Those 
tears  that  he  has  shed  have  not  been  thrown  away ;  they  still 
fall  on  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman,  who  cannot  conceive  all 
that  fiaithlesness  to  those  who  have  so  long  loved  him,  that  faith- 
lessness which  meditated  their  enslavement.  The  wretch  has 
even  afterwards  caused  to  be  put  to  death  those  who  were  at  the 
very  moment  loving  him.  What  outrages  has  it  not  been  neces- 
sary to  commit  before  the  people  could  be  undeceived  i  Neither 
the  flight  of  the  king,  nor  his  protestation,  by  which  he  made  a 
sacrifice  of  liberty,  nor  his  refusal  to  present  himself  at  the  altar 
of  the  federation,  where  the  coimtry  called  him  to  press  him  to 
its  heart — nothing  could  open  the  eyes  of  a  |>eople  who  so  re- 
solved to  cherish  him.  His  sceptre  was  left  him ;  has  he  been 
grateful?  What  good  has  he  done?  How  has  he  reigned? 
The  people  have  only  known  liberty  by  the  red  flag ;  and  while 
the  government  was  massacring  me  people  at  Nancy,  money 
could  be  thrown  to  them  at  Paris,  and  the  language  could  be, 
'1  wish  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  more.'  The  peo{)le,  kind 
and  credulous,  because  it  knows  neither  ambition  nor  intrigue, 
would  never  have  hated  the  prince,  if  the  prince  had  but  re* 
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spected  its  rights,  and  governed  with  uprightness ;  but  seditions 
were  created  to  aim  the  law,  accuse  the  people,  and  authorize 
cnidty.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Lonis  had  perceived  too  late  that 
the  extinction  of  prejudices  had  been  fatal  to  his  tyranny.  What 
movement  of  consciencei  then,  was  it,  that  could  make  him  deny 
his  sanction  to  a  decree,  where  his  refusal  so  eicposed  the  safety 
of  the  state  ?  What  sort  of  consdence  and  religion  is  that 
which  strips  one  of  all  sense  of  humanity  for  one's  eountry, 
and  makes  one  forget  that  it  is  for  her,  not  lor  one's  self,  that 
one  reigns  at  all  ?  If  what  was  claimed  by  the  law  troubled 
his  conscience,  he  should  have  ceased  to  reign.  There  is  no 
Deity  that  would  require  a  man  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  earth, 
and  to  be  perfidious,  tiie  better  to  honour  him.  Thus,  in  what- 
ever point  of  view  his  conduct  can  be  seen,  Louis  has  deceived 
Heaven  above,  and  deceived  men  below,  and  is  culpable  in  the 
eyes  of  all. 

**  You  have  been  told  that  in  the  sack  of  the  Tuilmes  the  law 
did  not  put  under  its  seal  papers  that  Louis  might  have  opposed 
to  those  produced  against  him.  But  why  has  he  preserved  these 
papers  with  such  care  ?  Why  are  they  marked  off  by  him  ? 
Why  did  he  not  reject  them  with  horror?  But  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  inconsistent  with  humanity  to  strike  at  a  guilty  person 
where  he  is  most  exposed. 

''  Pass  we  on  to  the  tenth  of  August.  The  palace  was  filled 
with  assassins  and  with  soldiers.  Tou  know  but  too  well  what 
has  passed ;  the  defenders  of  the  king,  in  their  inflammatory 
representations  of  it,  have  outraged  aU  truth.  Louis  says,  that 
he  has  not  shed  the  blood  of  the  10th  of  August.  But  what  has 
he  done  to  prevent  it  ?  What  trait  of  courage  or  of  generosity 
can  be  told  of  him  on  that  memorable  day  ?  He  wished,  he  said 
(and  in  this  very  place),  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  great 
crime;  and  what  greater  crime  could  he  have  committed,  than 
the  assassination  of  our  citizens?  He  placed  himself  in  the 
midst  of  us ;  he  made  his  way  here  by  force ;  here,  in  this  veiy 
place,  the  soldiers  that  accompanied  him,  menaced  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  Did  he  here  appear,  for  a  single  moment, 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  to  dislress  himself  with  any 
thought  of  the  blood  that  was  flowing  i  Ungrateful  both  to  the 
one  party  and  to  the  other,  the  danger  of  his  servants  affected  him 
not  more  than  the  danger  of  the  people.  One  shudders  when 
one  thinks  that  a  word,  that  a  single  word  from  his  mouth, 
would  have  stayed  the  fury  of  the  solmers ;  that  a  word,  perhaps, 
that  a  hand  stretched  out,  would  have  calmed  the  people.     I 
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have  heard  someliliing  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  jadgt 
ment  which  the  people  is  now  itself  to  pronounce  by  the  mouth 
of  us,  its  representatives.  Citizens !  if  you  permit  this  appeal 
to  the  people,  yon  thus  say  to  the  people,  '  It  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  your  murderer  is  culpable  or  not.'  When  a  peo- 
ple has  once  emancipated  itself  from  oppression,  the  tyrant  is 
already  judged.  Everything  will  be  done  to  reduce  the  people 
to  weaJmess  by  terror  of  its  own  excesses ;  but  this  humanity  of 
which  we  hear,  is  cruelty  to  the  people ;  the  pardon  that  they 
labour  to  suggest  to  you,  is  the  sentence  of  death  to  liberty ;  and 
the  people — should  the  people  pardon  the  tyrant  ?  The  sovereign^ 
like  the  Supreme  Being,  has  he  not  his  moral  laws  and  his  laws 
of  eternal  justice  ?  And  where  is  the  law  of  nature  that  can 
give  a  sanction  to  crimes  so  great?  Ask  an  appeal  to  the 
people !  What  other  language  could  be  held,  if  one  wished  to 
Bave  the  king,  if  the  gold  of  the  stranger  had  bribed  us  ?  Forget 
not,  that  when  it  is  a  tyrant  who  is  to  be  judged,  a  casting  voice 
will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  pardon.  This  day  decides  the 
fate  of  the  republic.  There  is  an^nd  of  it,  if  the  tyrant  is  to 
remain  nnpunished.  Your  country  is  in  the  midst  of  you; 
choose  between  her  and  the  king,  between  the  exercise  of  the 
justice  of  the  people  and  of  your  own  personal  weakness.  Strike 
a  balance,  if  you  please,  between  the  example  you  owe  the 
world,  on  the  one  side,  the  impulse  you  ought  to  give  to  liberty, 
the  inflexible  justice  you  owe  the  people ;  and  the  criminal  pity, 
on  the  other  side,  which  you  owe  to  Imn  who  never  had  any  pity 
himself.  But  if  there  be  any  unaffected  by  what  may  hereafter 
be  the  fate  of  the  republic,  let  him  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant ; 
let  hitn  restore  to  him  the  knife,  with  which  he  will  again  sa* 
crifioe  our  fellow-citizens,  forget  his  crimes,  and  make  the  people 
say  that  there  are  those  who  have  corrupted  us  ;  that  we  have 
been  rendered  less  alive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  to  the 
&te  of  l^e  assassin.  It  is  not  without  difficulty  that  liberty  can 
be  obtained ;  but,  situated  as  we  are,  it  is  not  for  us  to  fear,  it 
is  for  us  to  conquer ;  and  well  shall  we  then  triumph.  No  pos- 
nble  consideration  ought  to  stop  the  course  of  Justice;  she 
is  the  compani<m  of  wisdom  and  of  victory.** 

It  was  &U8  that  a  human  being,  capable,  as  you  see,  of  every 
refinement  of  the  understanding,  could  plead  against  the  life  of 
a  fellow-creature  in  the  assembly  of  his  fellow-men,  and  could 
prerall.  The  speech  of  St.  Just  was  long,  but  the  paragraphs 
I  have  sdected  will  give  yon,  for  the  present,  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  purport  and  spirit,    I  need  not  delay  you  longer  with  any 
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reference  to  the  Speech  of  Barr^ ;  I  miut  all  along  suppose  you 
to  read  the  histories  hereafter  yourselves. 

While  such  were  the  speeches  in  the  Conventiony  the  yirulence 
and  fury  of  some  of  the  constituted  authorities  in  Paris  was  per- 
fectly dreadful.  One  repulsive  instance  of  it  now  occurred,  to 
whidi  I  will  just  allude. 

Eighteen  of  the  sections  presented  themselves  at  the  bar,  ac- 
ix>mpanied  by  the  patriots  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
wounded  on  the  day  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  by  the  widows 
and  children  of  those  who  had  then  fallen.  The  harangues 
which  the  speakers  of  the  deputation  delivered,  were  of  the 
following  nature.  **  You  see  before  you/'  said  one  of  them, 
"  widows,  orphans,  and  mutilated  patriots  covered  with  wounds, 
who  are  come  to  demand  vengeance.  These  are  the  victims 
who  have  escaped  that  death  to  which  Louis  the  tyrant  had  de- 
voted them.  Hear  you  not  that  terrible  voice  from  heaven, 
which  denounces  unto  you,  '  He  that  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ?'  The  tears  of  these  widows,  the 
cries  of  these  orphans,  the  groans  of  these  mangled  citizens,  the 
ghosts  of  many  thousands  who  have  swelled  the  sacdfice  of 
tyranny,  all,  through  me,  repeat  the  commandment  of  nature. 
Louis  has  proved  himself  a  traitor,  forsworn,  and  an  assassin ; 
and  yet  you  go  on  tediously  discussing  the  question  whether  he 
ought  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes." 

In  this  manner  the  speaker  proceeded,  asking  at  last  permis- 
Sion  fbr  a  part,  he  said,  of  these  wretched  victims  to  pass  before 
the  Assembly.  Other  speakers  harangued  with  even  more  vio- 
lence ;  and  at  the  end,  the  wounded  of  the  10  th  of  August  were 
paraded  through  the  midst  of  the  Assembly,  and  one  or  two  were 
carried  across  the  hall  in  a  litter.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
how  a  more  unprincipled  or  deadly  blow  could  have  been  aimed 
at  the  life  of  the  king,  or  how  the  perpetrators  of  this  measure 
could  have  better  deserved  the  very  accusations  with  which  they 
loaded  the  unfortunate  monarch. 

But  to  proceed.  It  is  observed  by  Hume,  when  commenting 
on  the  tragical  death  of  our  own  Charles  I.,  ^t ''  between  re- 
sisting a  prince  and  dethroning  him,  there  was  a  wide  interval ; 
but  a  very  wide  one  between  dethroning  and  punishing  him : 
that  no  reader  was  ever  shocked  when  he  read,  in  ancient  his-- 
tory,  that  the  lioman  senate  voted  I^ero,  their  absolute  sov&« 
reign,  to  be  a  public  enemy,  and  even  without  trial  condemned 
him  to  the  severest  and  most  ignominious  punishment ;  but  that 
when  we  pass  from  the  case  of  Kero  to  that  of  Qiarles,  the 
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great  disproportion/*  he  says,  ''  or  rather  total  contrariety  of 
character,  immediately  strikes  us,  and  we  stand  astonished, 
that  among  a  civilized  people  so  much  virtue  should  ever  meet 
with  so  &tal  a  catastrophe."  This  sentiment  of  the  historian 
may  sorely  he,  with  still  greater  reason,  applied  to  Louis ;  and, 
in  his  instance  at  least,  whatever  he  our  political  principles,  we 
may  indeed  say  that  we  stand  astonished,  that  in  such  a  divi« 
sion  of  the  world  as  Europe,  in  such  a  kingdom  as  France,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  dghteentii  century,  an  amiahle,  henevolent, 
well-intentioned  monarch  like  Louis,  whatever  might  he  his 
follies  or  even  his  faults,  could  ever  he  visited  hy  so  tremendous 
a  punishment  as  a  violent  death.  Yet  such  is  the  melancholy 
&ct  that  we  have  now  to  witness ;  and  the  revolting  process  of 
this  great  national  crime  I  must  now  briefly  allude  to.  You 
will  see  the  details  in  the  histories. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1793,  each  member  of  the  Conven* 
tion  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  gave  his  answer  to  the  following 
question : — "  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  and  of  attempts  against  the  general  safety 
of  the  state  ?**  Of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  members, 
eight  were  absent  from  illness,  twenty  on  some  commission, 
tlurty-seven  gave  their  votes  and  their  reasons  at  fiill  length, 
about  seven  declared  that  they  thought  it  improper  as  legislators 
to  give  any  answer  at  all,  and  all  the  rest  answered  distinctiy.  in 
the  affirmative.  Not  one  pronounced  him  innocent.  Nor, 
perhaps,  on  reflection,  will  it  appear  that  this  could  well  be  ex- 
pected in  a  Convention  formed  on  the  supposition  of  a  republic, 
and  while  communications  of  some  kind  or  other,  whether  proved 
or  not,  must  have  been  supposed  to  have  existed  between  the 
king  and  the  allied  powers,  or  between  them  and  the  queen  at 
least,  and  with  his  assent. 

But  the  next  question  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  of  more 
consequence.  The  Girondists,  who  had  hunted  down  the  king 
till  on  the  1 0th  of  August  they  had  dethroned  him,  were  brought 
a  little  to  a  pause  when  they  witnessed  the  ipassaores  of  Sep. 
tember,  when  they  saw  the  men  of  blood  with  whom  they  had 
connected  themselves,  and  when  they  afterwards  found  that  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  punish  them ;  they  wished  not  exactiy 
to  shed  the  blood  of  the  king,  nor,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  all  the 
members  of  the  Assembly.  Ferocious  as  was  the  Assembly,  and 
dieadM  as  were  the  times,  there  must,  some  of  them,  have  eonie 
from  the  bosoms  of  their  families,  from  the  midst  of  the  domestic 
»latiott8  of  life,  ftom  its  joys  and  sorrows;  and  while  exposed 
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to  the  common  events  of  our  existenoe,  must  have  known  what 
it  was  ''  to  pity  and  be  pitied."  The  Girondists^  therefore^  pro- 
posed, that  the  juc^ent  of  the  constitation^  whatever  it  might 
be,  should  be  referred  to  the  sanction  of  the  primary  AAisemblies. 
They  expected  fix>m  the  Convention  the  v^dict  of  death,  and 
they  hoped  that  in  this  manner  the  execution  of  the  sentenoe 
might  be  escaped ;  and  this,  too,  was  understood  in  the  Conven- 
tion. Long  and  violent  debates  on  the  question  had  agitated 
the  minds  of  the  Assembly  and  the  public.  BobespieEre  and 
others  (Bobespierre  with  great  ability)  spoke  against  the  ques- 
tion, against  die  appeal  to  the  people,  Yergniaud  made  a  great 
appeanmce  in  fecvour  of  it ;  but  the  difficulty  was  no  doubt  the 
chance  of  a  civU  war,  if  such  a  subject  as  the  kiog's  death  was 
thrown  out  to  the  public  for  their  decision.  The  ground  which 
the  Girondists  had  chosen  was  not  the  best;  the  venial  nature  of 
the  king^s  mistakes  and  faults  was  the  only  true  one :  but  the 
more  moderate  party,  if  such  a  term  can  be  anywhere  appUed 
in  such  an  assembly,  had  not  a  sense  of  duty  sufficiently  strong, 
amidst  the  general  reign  of  terror,  to  take  the  most  manly,  the 
most  honourable,  and  ^erefore  the  safest  and  best  line  of  policy. 

The  second  question,  then,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  to  you, 
was  this — Shall  the  judgment  of  the  ]^ational  Conv^ition  on 
Louis  Capet  be  submitted  to  the  ratificatiwi  of  the  petople  i 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  membersi  deducting 
from  this  number  those  that  on  various  accounts  did  not  vote, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-three  voted  against  the  question,  that 
is,  against  the  appeal  to  the  people ;  only  two.  hundred  and 
eighty-one  distinctly  for  it;  which  left  a  liurge  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  against  the  kiog.  This  vote,  too,  might 
be  expected,  for  tiie  reasons  I  have  mentioned — ^the  danger  ^  a 
civil  war. 

The  third  question,  however,  was  the  important  one»  the 
nature  of  the  sentence ;  and  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 
When  the  Assembly  accordingly  met,  the  first  attempt  that 
was  made  in  favour  of  the  king  was  by  Le  Hardy ;  he  moved 
that,  as  in  all  other  penal  cases,  Louis  should  not  be  adjudged 
to  death  but  by  a  minority  of  two-thirds.  Santon  wa^  loud  in 
his  opposition ;  everything,  he  insisted,  of  whatever  importance 
(the  issues  of  war,  the  Hves  of  millions),  waa  decided  by  a 
casting  vote,  and  so  must,  therefore,  the  life  of  the  Idng.  Lan- 
juinais  replied,  with  the  most  admirable  force  and  spirit,  "  that 
they  went  on  from  one  violation  of  the  forms  of  justice  and 
humanity  to  another;  that  the  penal  code  required  two-thirds. 
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bat  that  the  truth  wasi  that  they  were  now  Yotmg  amid  the 
poniardfl  and  clamours  of  the  factions."  The  order  of  the  day 
was,  howeveri  carried,  and  the  motion  lost.  Danton  followed 
up  his  Buccess  by  obtaining  a  decree  that  the  Assembly  should 
not  part  till  they  had  decided  the  fate  of  tiie  king.  It  was  now 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  each  member  in  his  turn  got  up, 
went  to  the  bureau,  and,  amid  the  sympathizing  sensations  of 
the  galleries,  gave  his  opinion  separately.  The  Assembly  sat  up 
all  ^e  night,  and  were  thus  engaged  all  the  next  day,  tiu 
eeyen  the  next  evening.  And  it  is  now  that  our  affliction,  that 
our  horror  begins  (we  read  the  votes  that  were  givei^— 
"  Deati^"  "  death,"  *'  death,"  seems  the  eternal  word.  "  Ln- 
prisomnent  till  the  peace,"  **  banishment,"  occasionally  occur; 
but  the  eye,  as  it  wanders  on  from  one  name  to  another  appears 
to  find  notWng  to  meet  it  but  "  Death,"  ''  death,"  "  death." 

What  scene  is  this?  we  ask  ourselves.  We  have  not  to  do 
with  men  on  a  field  of  battle,  men  rushing  to  the  charge  of  each 
other,  lifb  for  life,  the  victor  following  hun  who  has  just  been 
his  opponent ;  even  tiien,  the  helpless  man  that  is  subdued  and 
flying  can  sink  upon  his  knees,  and  as  he  asks  for  quarter,  can 
receive  it:  but  it  is  not  the  sack  of  a  town,  a  citadd  taken 
by  assault,  the  rout  of  an  army,  that  we  are  contemplating ;  it 
is  legislators  sitting  in  their  Assembly,  deliberately,  each  after 
tiie  other,  pronouncing  their  opinion ;  and  it  is  the  calm>  con- 
centrated Ixiumph  of  the  unsparing  cruelty  of  the  human  heart. 
Where  are  we?  we  cry.  Unfeeling,  unjust,  unrelenting  menthat 
ye  are !  is  there  no  alternative  but  death  ?  Would  Louis  have 
shed  the  blood  of  one  of  you  ?  Did  any  harsh,  or  fierce,  or  cruel 
thought  ever  visit  his  gentle  mind  ?  For  what  end  or  purpose 
this  merciless  execution  ?  Look  around  you,  and  observe  what 
is  passing  :  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  voting  with  you ;  the  con- 
trivers of  the  massacres  of  September  are  voting  with  you. 
Look  at  your  galleries :  *'  the  abomination  that  maketh  deso- 
late" is  set  up ;  the  refuse  of  the  night  cellars,  tiie  fiends  and 
ruffians  of  your  guilty  metropolis  are  applauding  you.  Is  your 
republic,  then,  to  begin  its  career  with  the  insurrection  of  the 
10th  of  August,  the  massacres  of  September,  and  the  execution 
of  your  yielding,  peaceful,  benevolent,  disarmed,  and  imprisoned 
Bovereign  ?  Before  you  proclaim  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and  call 
present  and  future  ages  to  her  worship,  are  you  to  outrage  all 
the  feelings  of  the  wise  and  good,  wherever  they  may  be 
found  ?  Is  your  object  a  civil  war  and  a  war  with  aU  Europe  ? 
Are  you  to  diut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ? 
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But  no  Yoioe  was  heard  to  utter  words^  like  these,  of  ezpos- 
tolatioii  and  reproach ;  and  rain,  with  too  many  of  the  Assembly, 
were  all  suggestions  of  the  kind,  whether  of  justice,  humanity, 
or  policy.  The  same  fearfhl  sound  of  "  Death,  death/'  was 
but  too  continually  heard  through  the  long  hours  of  a  winter's 
night.  Some  there  were,  no  doubt,  that  shrunk  from  the  last 
act  of  barbarity,  and  on  them  be  such  praise  as  was  desenred, 
bestowed !  Duchastel  came  tottering  from  his  bed  of  sickness, 
and  yoted  for  the  king ;  but  Yergniaud  for  ever  dishonoured  his 
great  faculties  by  a  vote  against  him.  As  every  member  mounted 
tbe  steps  of  the  bureau,  a  sort  of  intense  silence  waited  for  the 
word  he  was  to  pronounce ;  it  was  heard,  and  sounds  of  applause 
or  reprobation  re-echoed  in  the  tribunes,  and  accompanied  him 
in  his  return  to  his  seat.  The  deputies  could  not  always  com- 
mand themselves,  and  a  violent  and  tumultuous  interchjuige  of 
menaces  and  invectives  often  ensued,  amid  the  indignation  of 
the  more  humane  voters  and  the  bloodthirsty  impatience  of  the 
galleries,  and  of  but  too  many  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  votes  were  nearly  equal,  that  the 
majority  against  the  king  was  trifling,  if  any ;  and  nothing  can 
be  conceiveid  equal  to  the  interest  that  was  excited  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  in  every  avenue  that  led  to  it,  till  the  numbers 
could  be  ascertained.  But  the  fatal  truth  was  at  last  clear,  and 
the  president  had  to  pronounce  that  of  the  members  three 
hun(&ed  and  eighty-seven  had  pronounced  the  word  "  death," 
and  but  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  any  milder  word  of 
banishment,  or  chains,  or  even  conditional  execution. 

The  king  now  entered  a  formal  protest  against  the  sentence. 
'*  I  owe  it  to  my  honour,"  said  he,  "  I  owe  it  to  my  family, 
not  to  subscribe  to  a  sentence  which  makes  me  guilty  of  a  crime 
with  which  I  do  not  reproach  myself.  I  appeal  &om  the  judg- 
ment of  its  representatives  to  the  nation  itself." 

On  the  next  day,  one  last  despairing  effort  was  made  that  the 
sentence  should  be  suspended.  But ''  No,  no,''  was  themerdless 
answer :  "  No,  no :  three  hundred  and  eighty  to  three  hundred 
and  ten !"  and  the  &te  of  the  king  was,  ^erefore,  irrevocably 
decided. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  all  this  wild  uproar  of  headlong 
virulence  and  injustice,  of  all  this  senseless  fanaticism  of  poli- 
tical cruelty. 

But  anotiier  scene  must  now  be  shown  you.  We  mnst  turn 
to  the  king.  While  all  this  tempest  of  invectives  and  cries  for 
vengeance  was  beating  on  his  devoted  head,  and  while  St  Just 
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and  others  wero  reasoning  and  speaking  in  the  manner  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  the  king  was  himself  also  employed  in  con- 
sidering the  past  events  of  his  reign,  what  his  intentions  had 
been,  and  what  the  faults  that  he  had  committed ;  the  treatment 
that  he  had  received  firom  his  friends,  his  enemies,  and  his 
people ;  his  relation  to  his  family,  his  wife  and  his  children ; 
and,  finally,  his  last  and  great  account  with  his  Creator  and  his 
God.  He  thought  of  mining  his  will  and  testament :  he  had 
but  Httle  worldly  wealth  now  to  bequeath ;  but  it  soothed  his 
spirit,  and  properly  occupied  his  thoughts,  to  prostrate  himself 
in  humility  and  penitence  before  his  own,  almighty,  and  more 
equitable  Judge,  and  to  make  a  last  bequest  of  his  sentiments 
and  opinions  to  those  who  might  still  be  found  to  honour  them — 
those  who  were  now  more  than  ever  dear  to  him,  from  the  final 
separation  that  was  approaching,  and  from  the  thought  of  that 
troubled  scene  in  which  he  was  now  to  leave  them. 

I  will  read  you  passages  from  this  will,  and  at  some  length, 
that  you  may  see  fiilly  reflected  in  this  faithful  mirror  what  the 
king  was,  even  after  all  the  events  of  the  Bevolution,  and  con- 
trast it  with  what  you  have  already  seen  of  the  fury  and  cruelty 
of  his  enemies. 

"  Having  been,"  he  says,  **  for  more  than  four  months  shut 
tip  with  my  family  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  by  those  who 
were  my  subjects,  and  deprived  of  every  communication  even 
with  my  family  since  the  11th  of  this  month ;  and  being  more- 
over involved  in  a  trial,  of  which,  from  the  passions  of  men,  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  the  event,  and  for  which  neither  pretext 
nor  precedent  can  be  found  in  any  existing  law ;  having  no 
witness  of  my  thoughts  but  CK)d,  and  no  one  but  him  to  whom 
I  can  address  myself,  I  here  declare,  in  his  presence,  my  last 
will  and  sentiments." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  will  is  of  a  religious  nature,  and 
too  solemn  to  be  here  recited ;  but  the  will  a&rwards  proceeds 
in  the  following  manner : — 

"  I  beg  all  those  whom  I  have  offended  through  inadver- 
tency (for  I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  intentionally  offended 
any  one),  and  also  those  to  whom  I  may  have  given  a  bad 
example,  to  foi^ve  me  for  the  evil  which  such  conduct  may 
have  produced.  I  beseech  all  those  who  are  endowed  with 
charity  to  join  their  prayers  with  mine  to'  obtain  of  God  the 
pardon  of  my  iniquities.  I  pardon  with  my  whole  heart  those 
who  have  become  my  enemies  without  cause,  and  I  pray  to 
God  to  pardon  them;  as  also  those  who,  from  false  or  mifr* 
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taken  zeal,  have  done  me  the  greatest  injuries.  I  reoosunend 
to  God  my  wife,  my  children,  my  sister,  my  aunts,  my  hro- 
thers,  and  all  those  who  are  attached  to  me  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
or  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  I  earnestly  entreat  of  God  to 
cast  the  eyes  of  meroy  on  my  wife,  my  children,  and  my  sister, 
who  have  for  a  long  time  suffered  with  me ;  and  in  case  of  liieir 
losing  me,  that  he  may  be  their  support  and  consolation,  as  long 
as  they  shall  remain  in  this  perishable  world.  I  reoommend 
my  children  to  my  wife :  I  never  doubted  her  maternal  tender- 
Hess;  and  I  reoommend,  above  all,  that  she  carefully  eadeavoBr 
to  make  them  good  Christians,  to  teach  them  to  consider  worldly 
grandeur  as  dangerous  and  perishable,  and  to  fix  their  minds  on 
eternity,  where  alone  solid  and  lasting  glory  is  to  be  found.  I 
entreat  my  sister  to  continue  her  tenderness  to  my  children,  and 
that  shewiLl  be  to  them  as  a  parent,  if  they  should  have  the 
misfortune  to  lose  their  mother.  I  beseech  my  wife  to  forgive 
me  all  those  hardships  she  has  undeigone  on  my  account,  and 
all  the  uneasiness  I  may  have  given  her  in  the  course  of  our 
union;  and  if  she  shoidd  think  that  she  has  any  cause  to 
reproach  herself  on  account  of  any  part  of  her  conduct  towards 
me,  she  may  rest  assured  that  I  retain  nothing  on  my  mind  un- 
favourable to  her.  I  recommend,  with  the  greatest  earnestness, 
to  my  children,  after  what  they  owe  to  God,  which  must  ever 
be  considered  as  their  first  dufy,  to  remain  always  united  to 
each  other,  submissive  and  obedient  to  their  mother,  and  grateful 
for  the  pains  and  care  she  takes  of  them ;  and  I  conjure  them, 
for  my  sake,  to  respect  their  aunt  as  a  second  mother.  If  my 
son  should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  be  established  on  the 
throne,  I  anxiously  recommend  that  he  should  devote  himself 
to  the  happiness  of  his  oountrym^i ;  that  he  should  divest  him- 
self of  aU  resentments  and  animosities,  particularly  those  which 
have  a  reference  to  my  misfortimes  and  miseries.  He  can  ensure 
the  happiness  of  the  people  only  by  reigning  according  to  the 
laws,  although,  at  the  same  time,  a  king  cannot  make  himself 
respected,  and  do  all  the  good  which  is  in  his  heart,  without  a 
necessary  degree  of  authority,  without  which  he  must  be  con- 
fined in  his  operations ;  and  when  he  cannot  acquire  respect,  he 
necessarily  becomes  more  hurtM  than  useful.  I  recGmpoiend  to 
my  son  to  take  care  of  all  those  persons  who  have  been  attached 
to  me,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  find  himself, 
shall  afford  him  opportunity.  He  ought  ever  to  regard  this  as  a 
sacred  debt,  whidi  I  have  contracted  towards  the  children  or 
parents  of  those  who  perished  for  my  sake,  or  have  been  ren- 
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dered  miserable  on  my  account.  I  know  there  are  several  per- 
sons amongst  those  who  were  connected  with  me,  who  have  not 
behaved  themselves  towards  me  as  they  ought  to  have  donei  and 
who  have  even  shown  ingratitude,  but  I  forgive  them  (for  ii^ 
times  of  trouble  and  effervescence  men  are  not  always  masters  of 
their  conduct)  ;  and  I  beseech  my  son,  should  he  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  them,  to  reflect  only  on  their  misfortunes,  I 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  openly  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all 
who  have  shown  me  a  truly  disinterested  attachment ;  but  if  I 
ha?e  been  painfully  affected  by  the  ingratitude  and  disloyalty  of 
those  to  whom  I  have  always  acted  with  kindness,  I  have  like- 
wise had  the  consolation  of  receiving  services  and  strong  marks 
of  attachment  fix>m  several  of  my  subjects,  on  whom  I  never 
had  bestowed  any  favour :  I  beg  that  all  those  persons  will 
accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments.  In  the  present  situation 
of  things,  I  fear  that  I  might  injure  them  by  being  more  explicit 
on  this  subject ;  but  I  particularly  exhort  my  son  to  seek  oppor- 
tonities  of  making  them  a  suitable  return.  I  think,  however, 
that  it  would  be  calumniating  the  nation  to  express  any  fear  of 
openly  recommending  to  my  son  M.  de  Chamilly  and  M.  Hue, 
whose  sincere  attachment  to  me  has  induced  them  to  shut  them- 
selves up  along  with  me  in  this  melancholy  abode,  and  who  have 
been  frequently  in  danger  of  becoming  victims  to  their  genero- 
sity. I  also  reconmiend  to  him  Clery,  with  whose  attention  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  since  he  has  been  with  me ; 
and  as  lie  has  remained  with  me  to  the  last,  I  beg  of  the  com- 
mune to  give  him  my  clothes,  my  books,  my  watch,  my  money, 
and  all  the  other  effects  belonging  to  me  which  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  the  council  of  the  commime.  I  most 
willingly  pardon  those  who  guarded  me,  the  harshness  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  constraint  which  they  thought  necessary  to 
impose  upon  me.  I  have  found  in  the  Temple  some  persons  of 
feeling  and  humanity ;  may  they  long  enjoy  that  serenity  of 
mind  which  such  dispositions  naturally  produce!  I  beseech 
KM.  de  Malesherbes,  Tronchet,  and  De  Seze,  to  receive  my  most 
grateful  thanks  and  cordial  acknowledgments  for  the  pains  and 
labour  they  have  taken  for  me.  I  conclude  by  declaring  before 
God,  being  ready  to  appear  in  his  presence,  that  I  do  not 
reproach  myself  with  any  of  those  crimes  with  which  I  have 
been  charged." 

Such  was  the  testament  of  Louis.  We  see  here  nothing  of 
virulence,  animosityy . or  accusation;  no  language  of  invective 
or  blame;  all  is  oalmnesS;  resignation,  forgiveness,  piety;  no 
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human  passions,  no  earthly  resentments ;  the  composed  and  sab- 
limed  Christian  awaiting  his  £ftte,  and  depending  upon  his  Gh)d. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  king  was  passing  some  of  his 
solitary  hours  ahout  the  end  of  Decemher.  The  storm  grew 
louder  and  more  yiolent  as  the  year  closed  and  as  the  new 
year  advanced.  He  had  listened  to  the  heating  of  it  from  his 
tower;  had  appeared  hefore  the  Convention  to  answer  their 
accusations ;  his  counsel  had  heen  heard,  and  at  last  the  dehates 
had  closed,  the  sentence  been  pronounced,  his  protest  been  re- 
ceived ;  the  official  authorities  had  waited  on  him  to  announce 
his  doom ;  all  was  now  over,  and  he  was  to  die.  It  only  re- 
mained, therefore,  for  the  king  to  close  the  last  scene  of  bis 
sufferings  with  the  same  composed  dignity  oi  behaviour  ih&t  he 
had  hitherto  maintained. 

I  may  shortly  allude  to  a  few  particulars :  you  will  read  the 
histories.  In  the  account  given  by  Clery,  you  will  see  the  ex- 
traordinary and  unmeaniug,  but  most  intolerable  cruelties,  that 
were  exercised  upon  this  unfortunate  family  by  the  commune 
of  Paris,  in  whose  charge  they  ^ere.  There  are  no  terms  of 
contempt  as  well  as  indignation  that  would  sufficiently  appease 
the  heart,  while  we  are  contemplating  such  proceedings.  I 
cannot  further  refer  to  them,  and  I  turn  rather  to  the  accoant 
given  us  by  the  Abb^  Edgworth.  The  king  named  and  was 
allowed  to  see  this  venerable  ecclesiastic,  who  might  administer 
to  him  the  offices  of  religion. 

"  The  moment  I  saw  the  king,'*  says  the  abb^,  in  the  recital 
that  he  has  drawn  up,  "  a  prince  once  so  elevated  by  fortune, 
and  now  so  fallen,  I  was  no  longer  master  of  myself;  tears  rolled 
down  my  cheeks,  and  I  sunk  at  his  feet,  unable  to  express  my- 
self in  any  language  but  that  of  my  affliction.  The  sight  of  me 
thus  prostrate  before  him  affected  him  more,  far  more,  than  the 
decree  of  the  Convention,  the  sentence  of  death,  which  had  just 
been  read  to  him.  Tears  flowed  in  like  manner  down  the  coun« 
tenance  of  the  king. 

'*  Eecovering  himself  at  length — *  Pardon,'  he  cried,  *  pardon 
me  this  weakness,  if  weakness  it  must  be  called,  whatever  be 
the  occasion ;  but  I  have  lived  so  long  in  the  midst  of  my  ene- 
mies, that  the  sight  of  a  faithful  subject  like  you  speaks  so  dif- 
ferently to  my  heart,  that,  spite  of  myself,  it  quite  unmans  me.'  " 
Saying  this,  he  raised  the  abbe  from  the  ground,  and  retired 
with  him  into  an  inner  room.  "  No  doubt,"  he  cried,  "  for  tne 
there  is  now  but  one  great  concern ;— what,  indeed,  are  all  con- 
cerns compared  to  it  ?-«-but  for  the  present,  I  must  beg  a  mo- 
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ment's  respite  from  you :  my  family  are  coming  down  to  me. 
la  the  meantime,  look  over,  this  writing  for  me :  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  communicating  it  to  you."  It  was  the 
testament  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  which  the 
king  proceeded  to  read  to  the  abb^,  with  a  voice  and  a  counte- 
nance firm  and  composed  while  the  will  adverted  only  to  his  own 
misfortunes,  but  no  longer  so  (the  voice  faltered  and  the  tears 
came)  when  he  had  to  pronounce  the  names  that  were  dear  to 
liim,  and  when  it  was  tiie  husband  that  was  reading,  the  £sither, 
the  brother,  and  the  kind  master,  not  the  king. 

The  interview  with  his  queen  and  his  family  shortly  followed : 
an  interview  which  no  one  who  has  loved,  and  has  then  had  to 
part  for  ever,  will  profime  by  any  very  near  approach  or  very- 
lengthened  description.  It  was  ended  on  the  king's  promising 
to  renew  it  the  next  morning  at  seven,  before  he  was  carried 
away  for  execution :  a  promise  that,  on  a  little  reflection,  it  was 
neither  for  the  king  to  perform  nor  for  the  queen  and  the  family 
to'sclaim.  He  had  been  much  overpowered  by  this  last  sad 
trial,  and  at  twelve  he  retired  to  rest.  And  it  was  rest  Clery, 
his  valet,  sat  by  his  bedside,  and  then  saw  the  triumph  of  his 
master  over  all  his  enemies :  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  a  man 
whom  he  was  ordained,  in  a  few  hours,  to  awaken,  that  he  might 
prepare  himself  for  the  scaffold  !  The  bell  of  the  Temple  struck 
five,  the  appointed  hour ;  Clery  made  some  slight  noise  about 
the  fire,  and  the  king  awoke,  rose,  and  dressed  himself,  and  was 
gratified  to  find  the  restoration  of  his  strength,  that  sleep  had 
afforded  him.  He  then  received  the  communion,  and  sat  wait- 
ing for  his  summons.  The  drums  were  at  last  heard  to  roll ; 
the  sonnds  approached.  The  abb6  mentions  the  cold  ice  that 
shot  through  his  veins ;  but  the  king,  he  says,  was  not  dis- 
turbed. The  court  was  filled  with  military,  and  Santerre  apd 
the  mmiicipal  officers  appeared.  **  Your  benediction,  sir,'*  said 
the  king  to  the  abb^ ;  ''all  is.  now  consummated :  pray  God 
that  he  may  Sustain  me  to  the  last !"  As  he  left  the  court  of 
the  prison,  he  turned  more  than  once  to  cast  a  farewell  look  at 
the  tower,  where  he  knew  tiie  queen  and  his  family  were  con- 
fined; but  it  cost  him  too  much,  and  he  forced  himself  forward. 
He  got  into  the  coach  that  waited  for  him,  and  the  procession 
moved  slowly  on^  through  a  double  line  of  soldiers,  under  an 
escort  of  cavalry.  But  it  was  a  procession  through  a  city  ap- 
palled and  motionless ;  the  inhabitants  were  retired  within  their 
houses,  and  a  frightful  void  was  everywhere  to  be  observed.  For 
some  hours  Ihe  metropolis  had  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
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desert,  and  a  dead  Bilence  prevailed,  broken  only  by  the  rolling 
of  drums,  the  trailing  of  cannon,  or  other  military  sounds,  that 
told  their  own  fearful  meaning  but  too  plainly. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  Louis,  who  had  been 
hitherto  employed  over  the  breviary  of  his  confessor,  perceived 
where  he  was.  **  Take  care,"  he  said  to  the  gens  d'armes,  **  of 
this  gentleman,''  putting  his  hand  upon  the  abb6 ;  ''let  him  not 
suffer  any  insult  after  my  death  ;'*  and  he  then  got  out  of  the 
carriage  and  descended  among  the  executioners.  They  were 
going  to  strip  off  his  clothes,  but  he  put  them  aside,  and  took  off 
his  upper  garments  himself.  Nature,  indeed,  had  done  with 
her  resentments ;  but  when  they  approached,  for  the  purpose 
also  of  tying  his  hands,  a  sentiment  of  strong  indignation 
ruffled  the  calm  tenor  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  loudly  remon- 
strated. He  even-  attempted  to  defend  himself;  but  he  looked 
to  the  abb^,  and  seemed  to  ask  for  counsel.  ''  You  will  thus,'* 
said  the  abb^,  who  was  now  apprehensive  of  some  brutal  violence 
to  be  offered  to  the  king  more  intolerable  than  death  itself,  "  you 
will  thus,"  said  the  abb6,  '*  but  the  more  resemble,  in  Uiis  one 
last  instance,  the  Saviour,  who  will  shortly  be  your  recompence." 
At  the  sound  of  that  name,  every  tumultuous  feeling  died  away 
in  the  bosom  of  the  king ;  he  submitted,  and  was  ascending  the 
scaflfold :  "  Son  of  St.  Louis,"  said  the  abb6,  **  mount  to  heaven!" 
These  were  the  last  Mendly  words  that  reached  the  ear  of  the 
king,  and  none  other  were  ever  after  worthy  to  follow  them. 
They  had  been  spoken,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  unconsciously 
by  the  abb^ ;  they  had  burst  from  the  holy  man  in  the  agony 
of  affliction  and  in  the  inspiration  of  religion,  and  they  were  to 
the  king  an  anticipation  of  the  future ;  they  struck  not  on  a 
heart  that  could  not  vibrate  to  their  impulse,  and  they  poured 
visions  of  glory  into  that  vale  of  the  shadow  of  death  which  he 
was  now  every  moment  entering.  What  followed  you  already 
know ;  the  last  act  of  barbarity  that  it  was  possible  to  commit 
was  perpetrated. 

One  word  more,  therefore,  one  parting  glance  at  this  most  un- 
fortunate of  kings,  and  I  conclude.  The  hopes  of  his  reign  had 
failed ;  every  sacrifice  that  he  had  made,  as  he  moumMly  said, 
had  been  in  vain,  {[e  was  called  tyrant  by  the  people  he  had 
loved ;  he  had  seen  his  nobility  destroyed,  his  clergy  proscribed, 
his  state  and  dignity  insulted,  his  guards  butchered^  his  palace 
sacked,  himself  dethroned ;  he  had  left  his  queen  in  prison,  soon 
(as  he  must  have  known)  to  follow  him  to  the  scaffold ;  his 
sister  and  his  children  to  be  desolate  and  to  be  orphans,  amid  a 
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wide  world,  where  wicked  men  were  to  bear  swajr,  and  where 
they  were  to  find  gnardianB,  and  protectors  amongst  thode  who 
were  now  to  shed  his  blood.  He  had  taken  a  last  farewell  of 
them ;  every  earthly  pride,  every  comfort  of  his  feelings  was 
denied  him.  While  his  enemies  were  raging  to  destroy  him,  his 
friends  blamed  him ;  wherever  he  turned,  no  images  presented 
themselves  but  those  of  defeat,  mortification,  disappointment, 
and  afiliction ;  every  affection  of  his  soul  had  been  rent  asunder ; 
he  stood  alone  in  the  universe,  apart  from  his  fellow  men,  and 
his  step  was  on  the  verge  of  eternity.  Such  was  the  situation  of 
Louis.  Tet  was  he  still  serene ;  in  his  countenance  no  despair, 
in  his  frame  no  trembling.  And  why  was  he  to  tremble  or  be 
cast  down  ?  Every  earthly  tie,  indeed,  had  parted  from  his 
heart ;  but  one  still  remained, — ^the  link  that  bound  him  to  his 
God.  It  had  remained  through  all  the'  trials  and  calamities  of 
his  life,  and  though  the  instrument  of  death  descended,  it  was 
never  broken. 


LECTURE    XXXIV. 

BURKE  A  POLITICAL  AND  MORAL  PROPHET. 

The  new*  opinions  must  be  now  considered  as  having  entirely 
prevailed ;  the  execution  of  Hhe  king  wa6  the  consummation  of 
their  tritimph.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  fiie  old  opinions  remained : 
not  only  was  the  monarch  violently  cast  out  of  the  political  sys- 
tem; bat  the  nobility,  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  feudal 
notions,  were  banished  or  proscribed';  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, tlie  interior  organization  of  the  kingdom,  the  magistracy, 
everything  connected  with  the  constittition  of  the  state,  was  al- 
tered. In  the  speeches  of  the  ^different  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion we  see  no  appeal  made  but  td  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ; 
their  Will;  if  it  can  but  be  ascertained,  is  supposed  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient sanction  and  rule :  the  whole  system  is  now  that  of  a  re- 
public, a  republic  of  the  most  unqualified  nt&ture.  And  this,  then, 
is  the  result  to  which  this  gr^t  kingdom  has  been  at  last  con- 
ducted by  the  prepress  of  the  newopinionift.  Butno  such  result 
as  this  was  ever  in  the  contemplation  of  wise  and  good  men  when 
they  first  wished  success  to  the  Eevolution  in  France — little  that 
they  had  promised  themselves  had  taken  place ;  on  the  contrary, 
everything  that  they  would  have  deprecated ;  and  on  the  whole, 
the  BevalntioB,  now  arriyed  at  the  end  of  its  first  jstage,  must 
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be  considered  as  haying  entirely  failed.  What  were  hereafter 
to  be  the  conseqaencesy  and  what  benefit  may  have  already  ae- 
croed  to  France,  even  as  she  now  stands,  is  not  the  question ; 
it  may  be  considerable,  it  may  be  permanent.  In  human  affairs 
there  is  no  change  without  some  attendant  adyantages :  a  confla^ 
gratio^  may  destroy  a  city,  and  there  will  then  be  an  opportunity 
afforded  of  making  streets  more  spacious,  and  houses  of  a  better 
construction.  But  the  question  is,  whether  on  the  execution 
of  the  king  aKd  the  erection  of  the  republic,  in  the  situation  that 
France  stood  at  the  close  of  January  1793,  the  Beyolution  must 
not  be  considered  as  haying  failed ;  and  whether  the  whole  had 
not  then  become,  and  must  for  ever  remain,  an  example  and 
warning  to  mankind,  of  the  different  faults  that  may  be  com- 
mitted by  those  who  defend  old  opinions,  and  by  those  who 
assert  new;  by  those  who  administer  a  goyemment,  and  by 
those  who  would  reform  it ;  by  the  older  part  of  a  community, 
and  by  the  more  youthful ;  by  those  who  are  but  too  full  of  sel- 
fishness and  prejudice  on  the  one  side^  and  those  who  are  full  of 
generous  hope  and  inconsiderate  folly  on  the  other.  Into  great 
diyisions  of  this  kind  may  mankind  idways  be  thrown ;  and  this 
French  Beyolution,  in  tibe  different  lessons  that  it  holds  out, 
may  always  be  applied,  in  its  main  principles,  to  eyery  case  that 
can  possibly  arise.  These  different  lessons  I  haye  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  proceeded,  endeayoured  to  iiinpress  upon  your  conside- 
ration. There  are  tiiose  who  may  differ  from  me  in  my  yiews 
of  the  different  parties  concerned,  but  their  disagreement  with 
me  will  chiefly  consist  in  the  different  proportions  of  blame  to 
be  imputed  to  each  party  in  its  turn.  I  haye  kept  the  faults  of 
each,  as  I  hope,  sufficiently  within  your  obseryation.  I  know 
not  that  either  party  has  any  great  reason  to  triumph  on  account 
of  the  superior  propriety  and  yirtue  of  its  behayour ;  each 
haying,  in  truth,  submitted  to  the  temptations  of  its  situation. 
Still  tiiere  are  degrees,  the  faults  being  more  gross  and  repul- 
sive and  destructiye  and  savage  and  terrific  in  the  one  instance 
than  in  the  other;  and  not  only  on  this  account  have  I  dwell 
more  anxiously  and  minutely  on  the  faults  of  the  popular  party, 
from  time  to  time»  but  because  the  faults  of  patriots  are  more 
important,  as  I  have  often  suggested  to  you ;  and  again,  because 
their  faults  are,  for  some  time,  less  discernible ;  for  while  they 
seem  improving  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  their  in- 
tentions are  good,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  that  they  are 
going  too  far ;  and  above  all,  as  I  must  repeat,  because  the  con- 
sequences  of  their  faults  may  be  of  a  nature  so  very  tremendous ; 
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lastly,  because  the  promoters  of  refonn,  the  assertors  of  new 
opinioiiB,  the  makers  of  revolutums,  are  always  men  rising  into 
life,  as  yet  young,  and  from  the  changing  state  of  their  minds 
and  opimons,  tnars  (though  far  from  sufficiently  so),  yet  mors 
within  the  reach  of  argument  and  remonstrance,  of  example 
and  instruction,  of  the  lessons  of  history,  than  are  the  rulers  of 
mankind ;  a  description  of  men  who  are  older,  and  are  become 
inyeterste  in  particular  trains  of  thought  and  feeling ;  who  do  not 
readily  condescend  to  lessons  of  any  kind ;  and  who,  on  whateyer 
account,  are  never  found,  in  similar  situations,  at  aU  wiser  than 
those  who  have  gone  before  them,  but  are  incurably  selfish,  and 
most  unwisely  obstinate  in  the  maintenance  of  abuses  and  op- 
pression, inconvenient  laws  and  impolitic  systems.  On  these 
accounts,  and  because  I  think  civil  liberty  tiie  greatest  earthly 
blessing  that  a  nation  can  enjoy,  and  bringing  every  other  bless- 
ing in  its  train,  I  have  dwelt,  as  I  have  often  observed  to  you, 
with  a  minuteness  that  may  have  been  tedious,  and  may  have 
appeared  unnecessary,  and  even  unfriendly,  on  the  mistakes 
and  unreasonableness  of  the  more  early  popular  piffty  in  this 
Bevolution,  and  with  an  indignation  and  horror  which  were 
surely  but  natural,  on  the  frightful  excesses  and  appalling  crimes 
of  those  who  followed  them :  and  the  observations  I  am  now 
making  I  repeat  again  and  again,  that  I  may  not  be  misappre- 
hended ;  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  indifOerent  to  the  cause  of 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  or  insensible  to  the  merits  of  those  who 
assert  them,  because  I  note  the  foults  that  were  by  suqh  men 
committed  in  the  French  Bevolution,  and  warn  all  such  men  of 
the  temptations  of  their  nature.  It  is  possible  that  the  lessons 
of  history,  both  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  may  be  thrown 
away,  and  have  littie  or  no  effect  on  those  who  are  to  follow  us ; 
still  they  are  in  this  Bevolution  to  be  found,  and  it  is  my  duty, 
and  the  duty  I  conceive  of  every  commentator  on  the  past,  to 
hold  them  up  in  the  most  distmct  light  he  can,  that  every 
chance  may  be  taken  of  the  avoidance  of  such  fatal  mistakes  in 
future. 

With  regard  to  the  popular  actors  in  the  scene,  they  were  not 
without  their  admonitions  and  their  warnings,  as  I  have  from 
time  to  time  observed  to  you.  Distinguished  members  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  protested  loudly,  and  argued  ably  against 
the  course  tiiat  the  patriots  were  pursuing ;  but  they  were  con- 
sidered as  speaking  from  interested  motives,  or  drawn  aside  by 
the  prejudices  of  &eir  situation ;  and  it  was  difficult,  it  was  to^ 
tally  impossible,  amidst  the  enthusiasm  and  clamour  of  the  high 
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minded  and  the  yonng,  not  to  say  the  more  enliglitened  and 
informed,  for  men  of  graver  wisdom  and  of  more  cautions  tem- 
perament to  obtain  a  hearing.  Such  men,  however,  did  exist, 
and  did  come  forward ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake,  and  a  very 
unfortunate  mistake,  to  suppose  otherwise.  This  is,  however, 
one  of  the  main  lessons  of  the  Bevolution ;  and  it  must  be  en- 
forced, and  it  must  be  borne  away  by  those  who  read  the  history. 

The  same  sort  of  instruction  was  exhibited  to  mankind  not 
only  by  distinguicdied  men  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  by 
the  great  political  writer  of  our  own  country,  by  Mr.  Burke.  I 
have  akeady  noticed  this  circumstance  to  you.  Mr«.  Burke's 
writings  are  quite  a  part  of  this  great  subject  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  that  I  should 
think  it  no  mean  praise  if  I  could  but  assist  you  in  appreciating 
their  value;  if  I  could  but  enable  you  to  separate  their  profound 
philosophy,  their  real  wisdom,  from  their  occasional  violence  and 
fury. 

Burke  was  a  man  who,  from  the  ardour  of  his  temperament 
and  the  vehemence  of  his  eloquence,  might  be  almost  said  to 
have  ruined  every  cause  an^  every  party  that  he  espoused ;  no 
mind,  however  great,  that  will  not  bow  to  the  superiority  of  his 
genius,  his  talents  for  acquiring  knowledge,  his  fine  imaginatios, 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  understanding ;  yet  no  mind, 
however  inferior,  that  will  not  occasionally  feel  itself  entitled  to 
look  down  upon  him,  from  the  total  want,  which  he  sometimes 
shows,  of  all  calmness  and  candour,  and  even  at  particular  mo- 
ments, all  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  thought.  I  shall  in 
this  lecture  quote  hugely  from  him,  very  largely,  that  I  may 
secure  in  you  some  immediate  acquaintance  with  his  works.  I 
shall  quote  from  his  Beflections,  the  best  of  his  writings  on  the 
French  Bevolution ;  to  those  publications  t^at  followed,  if  I  refer, 
it  must  be  hereafter.  He  at  length  became  so  violent  a  counter- 
revolutionist,  and  in  his  speeches  and  pamphlets  so  furious,  that 
he  lost  his  respect  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents. 

To  allude  now  to  his  first  great  work,  his  Beflections.  It  is 
quite  remarkable  at  what  an  early  period  the  danger  of  the  new 
opinions  was  stated  by  this  philosophic  statesman ;  here  lies  what, 
I  think,'  must  be  considered  as  the  great  merit  of  his  immortal 
production,  his  **  Beflections  on  the  Bevolution  of  France."  Els 
work  was  an  assertion  of  the  old  opinions,  in  opposition  to  the 
new,  long  before  the  nature  of  the  new  opinions  had  been  duly, 
or  even  at  all  estimated  by  the  world. 

It  was  a  wanuDg  proclaimed  to  France,  to  England,  and  to  aU 
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mankind,  of  the  delusive  natore  of  these  new  opinions :  of  the 
folly,  the  inJQstice,  and  the  danger  of  acting  upon  them  in  a  man- 
ner BO  sweeping  and  precipitate.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
this  admonition  was  not  only  given  by  Mr.  Burke  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  &e  beginning  of  the  year  1790, 
but  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  work  we  are  now  alluding  to 
so  early  as  the  close  of  the  year  1790.  Now  this  was  not  to  be 
wise  <|/W  the  event,  but  to  be  wise  in  time,  and  hefar^  the  event 
Mr.  Burke  may  not  have  foreseen  the  Mghtful  energies  which  this 
great  country  of  France  was  afterwards  to  display ;  he  may  .have 
supposed  that  her  patriots  would  so  destroy  aU  her  sources  of 
prosperity  and  strength  as  to  annihilate  her  political  consequence 
among  llie  nations  of  £urope.  He  was  often  guilty  of  intem- 
perate declamation,  and  in  one  of  these  moments  of  excitation 
he  made  i»x>phecies  of  this  kind ;  but  such  sallies  and  occasional 
tirades,  tlie  natural  effusions  of  his  ardent  imagination  and  his 
sensitive  temperament,  must  not  deprive  him  of  his  merit ;  the 
merit  of  resisting  in  time  the  delusions  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  new  opinions.  Observe  the  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution at  which  France  had  arrived  when  Mr.  Burke  wrote.  The 
scenes  that  excited  so  strongly  his  feelings,  and  so  alarmed  his 
understanding,  were  the  violent  measures,  for  instance,  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  scenes  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1789  :  these  were  all.  But  we  have  had  to  witness  also, 
in  our  review  of  the  history,  many  dreadful  events  which,  when 
Mr.  Burke  wrote,  had  as  yet  not  happened — the  offensive  beha- 
viour of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  outrages  of  the  20th  of 
June,  the  attack  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  the 
massacres  of  September,  and  the  trial  and  execution  of  Sie  king. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  ourselves  arrived,  at  the 
opening  of  "Qie  year  1 793.  More  than  two  years,  however,  before 
this  period,  Mr.  Burke  had  not  only  thought  and  written,  but 
had  actually  published  to  the  world,  and  addressed  to  a  member 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  his  celebrated  Eeflections  on  the 
Revolution.  Ko  work  ever  excited  so  much  attention,  or  has 
been  more  violently  praised  and  censiured.  You  will  see,  how- 
ever, the  merit  I  have  attributed  to  it ;  a  merit  which  it  is  indeed 
impossible  for  any  one  fully  to  comprehend  who  lived  not  at  the 
time,  but  one  surely  of  the  most  eminent  nature  that  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  writings  of  a  statesman — ^the  merit  of  being  wise 
in  time,  of  seeing  through  the  delusions  that  are  betraying  the 
understandings  of  all  around.  And  observe  further,  Mr.  Burke's 
merit  is  not  only  that  of  a  political  prophet;  but  of  a  moral  pro- 
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phet ;  the  two  were  extremely  intermingled;  they  were,  not  a 
little,  one  and  the  same  thing  in  this  extraordinary  crisis  of  &e 
world.  But  I  shall,  at  first,  torn  chiefly  to  those  paragraphs 
which  are  of  a  political  nature.  Mark,  then,  the  passages  to 
which  I  shall  allude ;  they  show  not  only  that,  so  early  as  the 
year  1790,  he  saw  that  the  constitution  which  the  patriots  pro- 
posed could  not  possibly  stand ;  but  next,  that  the  manner  of 
their  proceeding  was  tottdly  mistaken :  and  lastly,  that  the  new 
opinions  themselves  were  not  founded  in  nature  and  truth.  On 
the  whole,  that  the  Eevolution,  if  it  journeyed  on  in  the  course 
in  which  the  popular  party  had  instructed  it  to  go,  would  ruin, 
not  reform  their  country,  and,  if  unchecked,  ruin  Europe  also. 
It  is  near  the  close  of  the  work  that  he  objects  to  the  constitution 
as  proposed  by  La  Fayette  and  his  friends,  and  notices  the  mis- 
takes that  were  made ;  and  he  concludes  witii  affirming,  that,  if 
erected,  it  can  hardly  stand.  Observe  the  manner  in  which  lie 
fixes  upon  the  main  points  of  the  case,  and  pronounces  upon  them; 
a  very  few  sentences  wiU  show  you  what  I  mean. 

**  Passing,"  he  says  (page  853),  "  to  the  National  Assembly, 
we  see  a  body,  in  its  constitution,  with  every  possible  power,  and 
no  possible  external  control ;  without  fundamental  laws,  without 
established  maxims,  without  respected  rules  of  proceeding,  which 
nothing  can  keep  firm  to  any  system  whatsoever." 

Again.  **  If  possible,'*  he  says,  "  the  next  assembly  (ob- 
serve how  prophetic  is  this  paragraph)  must  be  worse  than  the 
present  The  present,  by  destroying  and  altering  everything, 
will  leave  to  their  successors  apparently  nothing  popular  to  do ; 
they  will  be  roused  by  emulation  and  example  to  enterprises 
the  boldest  and  most  absurd.  To  suppose  such  an  assembly 
sitting  in  perfect  quietude  is  ridiculous." 

Again.  "  Your  all-sufficient  legislators,  in  their  hurry  to  do 
everything  at  once,  have  forgot  to  constitute  a  senate  (that  is,  a 
second  assembly)  ;  never  before  this  time  was  heard  of  a  body 
politic  composed  of  one  legislative  and  active  assembly  and  its 
executive  officers,  without  such  a  coimcil,  something  which  might 
give  a  bias  and  steadiness,  and  preserve  something  like  consis- 
tency in  the  proceedings  of  the  state,  which  may  hold  a  sort  of 
middle  place  between  the  supreme  power  exercised  by  the  people, 
or  delegated  from  them^  and  the  mere  executive." 

Again.  "  "What  have  they  done  towards  the  formation  of  an 
executive  power  ?  For  this  they  have  chosen  a  degraded  king ; 
this,  their  first  executive  officer,  is  to  be  a  machine  without  any 
sort  of  deliberative  discretion  in  any  one  act  of  his  functionary ; 
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at  best,  he  is  but  a  ohannel  to  convey  to  the  National  Assembly 
such  matter  as  may  import  that  body  to  know.  The  king  of 
France  is  not  l^e  fountain  of  justice ;  he  neither  nominates  the 
judges,  nor  has  a  negative ;  he  originates  no  process,  is  without 
the  power  of  suspension,  mitigation,  or  pardon;  nor  is  he  more 
the  fountain  of  honour  than  of  justice :  all  rewards,  ell  dis- 
tinctions, are  in  other  hands ;  he  has  no  generous  interest  that 
can  excite  him  to  action;  at  best,  his  conduct  will  be  passive 
and  defensive." 

Again.  ''In  all  other  countries  the  office  of  ministers  of 
state  is  of  the  highest  dignity ;  in  France  it  is  full  of  peril  and 
incapable  of  glory;  and  they  are  the  only  persons  in  the  country 
who  are  incapable  of  a  share  in  the  national  councils — what 
ministers  I  what  councils !  what  a  nation  !'* 

These  words,  takes,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  &om  different 
sentences,  and  the  sentences  taken  from  different  passages,  will 
give  you  a  faint,  but  for  the  present,  I  hope,  sufficient  notion  of 
the  general  style  of  Mr.  Burke's  remarks  on  such  important 
points  as  those  he  alludes  to — the  nature  of  their  popular  as- 
sembly, the  want  of  a  second  assembly,  the  office  of  the  king, 
the  situation  of  the  ministers ;  on  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  powers  existing  in  the  constitution. 
He  afterwards  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  plans  of  the  judi- 
cature, the  finance,  the  constitution  of  the  army.  He  did  not 
foresee,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  the  obedience  which  the 
French  armies  always  paid  to  the  decrees  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  their  total  indifference  to  the  political  changes  in 
Paris  ;  but  he  at  last  observes,  **  that,  in  the  weakness  of  one 
kind  of  authority,  and  in  the  fluctuation  of  all,  the  officers  of 
the  army  will  remain  for  some  time  mutinous  and  full  of  faction, 
until  some  popular  general,  who  understands  the  art  of  concili- 
ating the  soldiery,  and  who  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  com- 
mand, shall  draw  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  himself;  armies  will 
obey  him  on  his  personal  account,  and  he  will  then  be  your 
master."  The  first  part  of  this  remark  was  illustrated  in  the 
instances  of  La  Fayette  and  Bumourier,  and  the  latter  part  in 
that  of  Buonaparte.  In  conclusion,  he  observes  to  his  friend, 
*'  My  sentiments  may  hereafter  be  of  some  use  to  you,  in  some 
future  form  which  your  commonwealth  may  take ;  in  the  pre- 
sent it  can  hardly  remain;  but  before  its  final  settlement  it  may 
be  obliged  to  pass  '  through  great  varieties  of  untried  being,' 
and  in  aU  its  transmigrations  be  purified  by  fire  and  blood«" 

"What  I  have  now  done  in  the  way  of  extract  can  only  point 
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out  to  you  the  places  in  Mr.  Burke's  work  to  which  yon  are 
more  particularly  to  direct  your  obeervation,  nothing  more;  yon 
Bee  their  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  surely  of  deliberatrve,  com- 
prehensiye  good  sense ;  which  in  us  mortals  is  the  only  found- 
ation  of  any  spirit  of  prophecy  we  can  pretend  to. 

Mr.  Burke,  however,  objected  also  to  the  whole  style  and 
manner  of  the  proceedings  of  the  patriotic  party ;  and  as  he 
was  here  more  opposed  to  the  notions  and  feelings  of  all  friends 
to  freedom  at  the  time,  I  shall  quote  from  him  more  at  length, 
and  now  give  you  more  fully  all  that  he  says  than  I  have  hitherto 
done.  His  great  doctrine  is  (it  was  very  unpalatable  at  the 
time),  that  men  should  build  upon  old  foundations,  not  clear 
away  the  ground,  to  prepare  it  for  new  edifices ;  and  he  con- 
tinually refers,  as  authority,  to  the  patriots  of  our  own  country 
and  to  the  British  constitution. 

**  You  might,"  says  he,  "  if  you  pleased,  have  profi;ted  of 
our  example,  and  have  given  to  your  recovered  freedom  a  cor- 
respondent dignity.  Your  privileges,  though  discontinued,  were 
not  lost  to  memory.  Your  constitution,  it  is  true,  whilst  you 
were  out  of  possession,  suffered  waste  and  dilapidation ;  but  you 
possessed  in  some  parts  the  walls,  and  in  all  the  foundatioiis  of 
a  noble  and  venerable  castle.  You  might  have  repaired  those 
waUs ;  you  might  have  built  on  those  old  foundations.  Your 
constitution  was  suspended  before  it  was  perfected ;  but  you 
had  the  elements  of  a  constitution  very  nearly  as  good  as  could 
be  wished.  In  your  old  States  you  possessed  l£at  variety  of 
parts  corresponding  with  the  various  descriptions  of  which  your 
community  was  happily  composed;  you  had  all  that  combin- 
ation, and  all  that  opposition  of  interests ;  you  had  that  action 
and  counteraction  which,  in  the  natural  and  in  the  political 
world,  firom  the  reciprocal  struggle  of  discordant  powers,  draws 
out  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  These  opposed  and  conflict- 
ing interests,  which  you  considered  as  so  great  a  blemish  in 
your  old  and  in  our  present  constitution,  interpose  a  salutary 
check  to  all  precipitate  resolutions ;  they  render  deliberation  a 
matter  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity;  they  make  all  change  a 
subject  of  compromise,  which  naturally  begets  moderation ;  they 
produce  Umperaments,  preventing  the  sore  evU  of  harsh,  crude, 
unq^ualified  reformations,  and  rendexing  all  the  headlong  exer- 
tions of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  few  or  in  the  many,  for  ever 
impracticable.  Through  that  diversity  of  members  and  inte- 
rests, general  liberty  had  as  many  securities  as^  there  were  se- 
parate views  in  the  several-  orders ;  whilst  by  pressing  down  the 
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whole  by  the  weight  of  a  real  monarchy,  the  separate  parts ' 
would  have  been  prevented  from  warping  and  starting  from 
their  allotted  places.  You  had  all  these  advantages  in  your 
ancient  States ;  but  you  chose  to  act  as  if  you  had  never  been 
moulded  into  civil  society,  and  had  everything  to  begin  anew. 
You  began  ill,  because  you  began  by  despising  everything  that 
belonged  to  you.  You  set  up  your  trade  without  a  capital.  .  .  . 
By  following  wise  examples,  you  would  have  given  new  ex- 
amples of  wisdom  to  the  world.  You  would  have  rendered  the 
cause  of  freedom  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  every  worthy  mind 
in  every  nation.  You  would  have  shamed  despotism  from  the 
earth,  by  showing  that  freedom  was  not  only  reconcilable,  but, 
as  when  disciplined  it  is,  auxiliary  to  law.  You  would  have 
had  an  unoppressive  but  a  productive  revenue ;  you  would  have 
had  a  flouri^dng  commerce  to  feed  it.  You  would  have  had  a 
free  oonstitution,  a  potent  monarchy,  a  disciplined  army,  a  re- 
formed and  venerated  clergy,  a  mitigated  but  spirited  nobility, 
to  lead  your  virtue,  not  to  overlay  it ;  you  would  have  had  a 
liberal  order  of  commons,  to  emulate  and  to  recruit  that  nobility. 
You  would  have  had  a  protected,  satisfied,  laborious  and  obe- 
dient people,  taught  to  seek  and  to  recognise  the  happiness  that 
is  to  be  found  by  virtue  in  all  conditions ;  in  which  consists  the 
true  moral  equaJity  of  mankind,  and  not  in  that  monstrous  fic' 
tion,  which,  by  inspiring  Mse  ideas  and  vain  expectations  into 
men  destined  to  travel  in  the  obscure  walk  of  laborious  life, 
serves  only  to  aggravate  and  embitter  that  real  inequality  which 
it  never  can  remove,  and  which  the  order  of  civil  life  estab- 
lishes as  much  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  must  leave  in 
an  humble  state,  as  those  whom  it  is  able  to  exalt  to  a  condition 
more  splendid,  but  not  more  happy.  You  had  a  smooth  and 
easy  career  of  felicity  and  glory  laid  open  to  you,  beyond  any 
thing  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but  you  have  shown 
that  difficulty  is  good  for  man.'' 

Again,  and  in  another  passage, — '*  Were  all  these  dreadful 
things  necessary  ?  were  they  the  inevitable  results  of  the  despe- 
rate struggle  of  determined  patriots,  compelled  to  wade  through 
blood  and  tumult,  to  the  quiet  shore  of  a  tranquil  and  pios- 
perous  hberty?  Ko!  nothing  like  it.  The  fresh  ruins  of 
France,  which  shock  our  feelings  wherever  we  can  turn  our 
eyes,  are  not  the  devastations  of  civil  war ;  they  are  the  sad 
but  instnictive  monuments  of  rash  and  ignorant  counsel  in  time 
of  profound  peace.  They  are  the  display  of  inconsiderate  and 
presumptuous,  because  unresisted  and  irresistible  authority. 
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The  persons  who  have  thns  squandered  awaj  the  precious  trea- 
sure of  their  crimes,  the  persons  who  have  made  this  prodigal 
and  wild  waste  of  public  evils  (the  last  stake  reserved  for  tiie 
ultimate  ransom  of  the  state)  have  met  in  their  progress  with 
little,  or  rather  with  no  opposition  at  all.  Their  whole  march 
was  more  like  a  triumphal  procession,  than  the  progress  of  a 
war.  Their  pioneers  have  gone  before  them,  and  demolished 
and  laid  everything  level  at  their  feet.  Not  one  drop  of  their 
blood  have  they  shed  in  the  cause  of  the  country  tiiey  have 
ruined.  They  have  made  no  sacrifices  to  their  projects,  of 
greater  consequence  than  their  shoe  buckles,  whilst  they  were 
imprisoning  their  king,  murderiag  their  fellow-citizens^  and 
bathing  in  tears,  and  plunging  in  poverty  and  distress,  thousands 
of  worthy  men  and  worthy  families.  Their  cruelty  has  not 
even  been  the  base  result  of  fear ;  it  has  been  the  effect  of  their 
sense  of  perfect  safety,  in  authorizing  treasons,  robberies,  rapes, 
assassinations,  slaughters,  and  burnings  throughout  their  ha- 
rassed land.    But  the  cause  of  aU  was  plain  from  the  b^;inning.'' 

Again — "  I  know  how  easy  a  topic  it  is  to  dwell  on  5ie 
faults  of  departed  greatness.  By  a  revolution  in  the  state,  the 
fawning  sycophant  of  yesterday  is  converted  into  the  austere 
critic  of  the  present  hour.  But  steady,  independent  minds, 
when  they  have  an  object  of  so  serious  concern  to  mankind  as 
government  under  their  contemplation,  will  disdain  to  assume 
^e  parts  of  satirists  and  dedaimers.  They  will  judge  of  human 
institutions  as  they  do  of  human  characters ;  they  will  sort  out 
the  good  from  the  evil,  which  is  mixed  in  mortal  institutions  as 
it  is  in  niortal  men. 

*'  Your  government  in  Prance,  though  usually,  and  I  think 
justly,  reputed  the  best  of  the  unqnaMed  or  ill-qualified  mo- 
narchies, was  still  full  of  abuses.  These  abuses  accumulated  in 
a  length  of  time,  as  they  must  accumulate  in  ev$ry  monarchy 
not  under  the  constant  inspection  of  a  popular  representative. 
I  am  no  stranger  to  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  subverted 
government  of  France ;  and  I  think  I  am  not  inclined  by  nature 
or  policy  to  make  a  panegyric  upon  any  thing  which  is  a  just 
and  natural  object  of  censure.  But  the  question  is  not  now  of 
the  vices  of  that  monarchy,  but  of  its  existence.  Is  it  then  true 
that  the  Prench  government  was  such  as  to  be  incapable  or 
undeserving  of  reform ;  so  that  it  was  of  absolute  necessity  the 
whole  fabric  should  be  at  once  pulled  down,  and  the  area  cleared 
for  the  erection  of  a  theoretic  experimental  edifice  in  its  place  ? 
All  France  was  of  a  different  opinion  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  1789.  The  instractions  to  the  represeniatiTes  to  the 
States  General  from  erery  district  in  that  kingdom^  were  filled 
with  projects  for  the  reformation  of  that  govemmenty  without 
the  remoteBt  suggestion  of  a  design  to  destroy  it.  Had  such  a 
design  been  then  even  insinuated,  I  helieve  there  would  hare 
been  but  one  Toioe,  and  that  Toice  for  rejecting  it  with  scorn 
and  horror." 

Again,  and  in  another  passage — ''  Upon  a  firee  constitution, 
there  was  but  one  opinion  in  fVance.  The  absolute  monarchy 
was  at  an  end.  It  breathed  its  last,  without  a  groan,  without 
a  straggle,  without  convulsion.  All  the  struggle,  all  the  dissen- 
sion, arose  afterwards  upon  the  preference  of  a  despotic  demo- 
cracy to  a  government  of  reciprocal  control.  The  triumph  of 
the  victorious  party  was  over  tiie  principles  of  a  Britbh  consti- 
tution.'* 

Again — '*  Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  face  of  the  kingdom 
of  France,  the  multitude  and  opulence  of  her  cities,  the  useful 
magnificence  of  her  spacious  high  roads  and  bridges,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  her  artificial  canals  and  navigations  opening  the  con- 
veniences of  maritime  communication,  through  a  solid  continent 
of  so  immense  an  extent ;  when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  stu- 
pendous works  of  her  ports  and  harbours,  and  to  her  whole 
naval  apparatus,  whether  for  war  or  trade ;  when  I  bring  before 
my  view  the  number  of  her  fortifications,  constructed  with  so 
bold  and  masterly  a  skiU,  and  made  and  maintained  at  so  pro- 
digious a  charge,  presenting  an  armed  front  and  impenetrable 
barrier  to  her  enemies  upon  every  side ;  when  I  recollect  how 
very  small  a  part  of  that  extensive  region  is  without  cultiva- 
tion,   and  to  what  complete  perfection  the  culture  of  many 
of  Uie  best  productions  of  the  earth  have  been  brought  in 
Prance ;  when  I  reflect  on  the  excellence  of  her  manufactures 
and  fsibrics,  second  to  none  but  ours,  and  in  some  particulars 
not  second ;  when  I  contemplate  the  grand  foundations  of  cha- 
rity, public  and  private ;  when  I  survey  the  state  of  all  the  arts 
that  beautify  and  polish  life ;  when  I  reckon  the  men  she  has 
bred  for  extending  her  fame  in  war,  her  able  statesmen,  the 
multitude  of  her  profound  lawyers  and  theologians,  her  philoso- 
phers, her  critics,  her  historians  and  antiquaries,   her  poets 
and  her  orators,  sacred  and  profane ;  I  behold  in  all  this,  some- 
thing which  awes 'and  commands  the  imagination,  which  checks 
the  mind  on  the  brink  of  precipitate  and  indiscriminate  censure, 
and  which  demands,  that  we  should  very  seriously  examine, 
what  and  how  great  are  the  latent  vices  that  could  authorize  us 
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at  once  to  level  so  spacious  a  fabric  with  the  ground.  I  do  not 
recognize  in  this  yiew  of  things,  the  despotism  of  Turkey.  2^or 
do  I  discern  the  character  of  a  govemment  that  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  so  oppressive,  or  so  corrupt,  or  so  negligent,  as  to  be 
utterly  xxoMfar  all  r&formation.  I  must  think  such  a  govern- 
ment well  deserved  to  have  its  excellences  heightened,  its  faults 
corrected,  and  its  capacities  improved  into  a  British  con- 
stitution." 

Again —  *'  It  is  this  inability  to  wrestle  with  difficulty,  which 
has  obUged  the  arbitrary  Assembly  of  Prance  to  commence 
'  their  schemes  of  reform  with  abolition  and  total  destruction. 
But  is  it  in  destroying  and  pulling  down  that  skill  is  dis- 
played ?  Your  mob  can  do  this  as  weU  at  least  as  your  assem- 
blies. The  shallowest  understanding,  the  rudest  hand,  is  more 
than  equal  to  that  task.  Eage  and  frenzy  will  pull  down  more 
in  half  an  hour,  than  prudence,  deliberation,  and  foresight  can 
build  up  in  a  hundred  years.  The  errors  and  defects  of  old 
establishments  are  visible  and  palpable.  It  calls  for  little  abi- 
lity to  point  them  out,  and  where  absolute  power  is  given,  it 
requires  but  a  word  wholly  to  abolish  the  vice  and  Uie  esta- 
blishment together.  The  same  lazy  but  restless  disposition,  which 
loves  sloth  and  hates  quiet,  directs  these  politicians,  when  they 
come  to  work  for  supplying  the  place  of  what  they  have  de- 
stroyed. To  make  every  thing  the  reverse  of  what  they  have 
seen  is  quite  as  easy  as  to  destroy.  Ko  difficulties  occ^u:  in  what 
lias  never  been  tried.  Criticism  is  almost  baffled  in  discovering 
the  defects  of  what  has  not  existed ;  and  eager  enthusiasm,  and 
cheating  hope,  have  all  the  wide  fidd  of  imagination  in  which 
they  may  expatiate  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

**  At  once  to  preserve  and  to  reform  is  quite  another  thing. 
When  the  useful  parts  of  an  old  establishment  are  kept,  and 
what  is  superadded  is  to  be  fitted  to  what  is  retained,  a  vigorous 
mind,  steady,  persevering  attention,  various  powers  of  oompa- 
rison  and  combination,  and  the  resources  of  an  understanduig 
fruitful  in  expedients  are  to  be  exercised ;  they  are  to  be  exer- 
cised in  a  continued  conflict  with  the  combined  force  of  oppo- 
site vices ;  with  the  obstinacy  that  rejects  all  improvement,  and 
the  levity  that  is  fSitigued  and  disgusted  with  everything  of 
which  it  is  in  possession.  But  you  may  object,  '  A  process  of 
this  kind  is  alow ;  it  is  not  fit  for  an  assembly,  which  glories  in 
performing  in  a  few  months  the  work  of  ages :  such  a  mode  of 
reforming,  possibly,  might  take  up  many  years.'  Without  ques- 
tion it  might;  and  it  ought    It  is  one  of  the  exoeUences  of  a 
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method  in  wHch  time  is  among  the  assistants,  that  its  opera- 
tion is  slow,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  imperceptible.  If  cir- 
cumspection and  caution  are  a  part  of  wisdom,  when  we  work 
only  on  inanimate  matter,  surely  they  become  a  part  of  duty 
too,  when  the  subject  of  our  demolition  and  construction  is  not 
brick  and  timber,  but  sentient  beings,  by  the  sudden  alteration 
of  whose  state,  condition,  and  habits,  multitudes  may  be  ren- 
dered miserable.  But  it  seems  as  if  it  were  the  prevalent  opi- 
nion in  Paris  that  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  an  undoubting  con- 
fidence, are  ^e  sole  qualifications  for  a  perfect  legislator.  Far 
di£ferent  are  my  ideas  of  that  high  office.  The  true  lawgiver 
ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of  sensibility ;  he  ought  to  love  and 
respect  his  kind,  and  to  fear  himself.  It  may  be  allowed  to  his 
temperament  to  catch  his  ultimate  object  by  an  intuitive  glance ; 
but  his  movements  towards  it  ought  to  be  deliberate.  Political 
arrangement,  as  it  is  a  work  £>r  social  ends,  is  to  be  only 
wrought  by  social  means.  There,  mind  must  conspire  with 
mind.  Time  is  required  to  produce  that  union  of  minds  which 
alone  can  produce  all  the  good  we  aim  at.  Our  patience  will 
achieve  more  than  our  force.  If  I  might  venture  to  appeal  to 
what  is  so  much  out  of  fashion  at  Paris,  I  mean  to  experience, 
I  should  tell  you,  that  in  my  course  I  have  known,  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  measure,  have  co-operated  with  great  men ;  and  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  plan,  which  has  not  been  mended  by 
the  observations  of  those  who  were  much  inferior  in  under- 
standing to  the  person  who  took  the  lead  in  the  business.  By 
8  slow  bat  well-sustained  progress,  the  e£fect  of  each  step  is 
watched ;  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  first,  gives  light  to  us  in 
the  second ;  and  so,  from  light  to  light,  we  are  conducted  with 
safety  through  the  whole  series.  We  see  that  the  parts  of  the 
system  do  not  dash.  The  evils  latent  in  the  most  promising 
contrivances  are  provided  for  as  they  arise ;  one  advantage  is  as 
little  as  possible  sacrificed  to  another.  We  compensate,  we  re- 
concile, we  balance.  We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  consistent 
whole  the  various  anomalies  and  contending  principles  that  are 
found  in  the  minds  and  afifairs  of  men.  Prom  hence  arises,  not 
an  ensellence  in  simplicity,  but  one  far  superior,  an  excellence 
in  composition.  Where  the  great  interests  of  mankind  are  con- 
cerned through  a  long  succession  of  generations,  that  succession 
onght  to  be  admitted  into  some  share  in  the  coimcils  which 
are  so  deeply  to  affect  them,  tf  justice  requires  this,  the  work 
itself  requires  the  aid  of  more  minds  than  one  age  can  famish. 
It  is  from  ihis  view  of  things  that  the  best  legislators  have  been 
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often  satisfted  with  the  establishment  of  some  sore,  solid,  and 
ruling  principle  in  goTemment ;  a  power  like  that  which  some 
of  the  philosophers  haye  called  a  plastic  nature ;  and  having 
fijed  the  principle,  they  haye  left  it  afterwards  to  its  own 
operation. 

**  To  proceed  in  this  manner,  that  is,  to  proceed  with  a  pre- 
siding principle,,  and  a  prolific  eneigy,  is  wiUi  me  the  criterion 
of  profound  wisdom.  What  your  politicians  think  the  marks  of 
a  bold,  hardy  genius,  are  only  proofii  of  a  deploraUe  want  of 
ability.  By  their  yiolent  haste,  and  their  defiuioe  of  the  pro- 
cess  of  nature,  they  are  deliyered  over  blindly  to  eyery  projector 
and  adventurer,  to  every  alchymist  and  empiric.  They  despair 
of  turning  to  account  anythiag  that  is  common.'' 

I  have  hitherto  alladed  to  the  passages  which  I  consider  as 
sufficient  to  show,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  wiser  than  were  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  the  year  1790,  and  that  he  was  &pM$eal 
prophet. 

I  will  now  allude  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  his  merit,  aa  a 
moral  prophet.  I  do  not  think,  that  this  part  of  Mr.  Burke's 
work  was  at  the  time  properly  understood.'  The  English  people 
have  never  much  studied  books  and  treatises  on  morals^  though 
they  have  had  great  moral  writers,  Bishop  Butler  for  instance : 
they  seem,  like  the  celebrated  nation  of  antiquity,  to  have  been 
contented  to  place  between  themselves  and  others,  tiie  distinc- 
tion, that  they  would  praetm  virtue,  and  let  otkirs  talk  about 
it ;  morals  and  metaphysics  have  more  occupied  the  attention  of 
our  northern  neighbours.  Mr.  Burke  must  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  great  Scotch  writers,  and  understood  the 
subjects  of  morals,  on  which  they  had  written  with,  such  suc- 
cess, perfeotiy  well ;  better  than  did  his  brother  statesmen  in 
our  houses  of  legislature,  hr  better  than  did  the  English  public ; 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  me,  to  have  made  a  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  want  of  familiarity  with  such  topics,  which  I  conceive 
certainly  then  existed  in  the  community.  He  stops  not  to  ex- 
plain and  exhibit  all  his  meaning  with  the  distinctness  which 
he  might  have  done ;  but  you  wiU  hereafter  find,  if  you  come 
to  consider,  what  may  be  called,  the  moral  situation  of  this 
country,  and  of  Europe,  that  all  the  deviations  from^  the  esta- 
blished notions  of  mankind,  that  were  afterwards  to  appear, 
were  anticipated  and  protested  against,  in  the  passages  I  shall 
soon  have  to  read  to  you :  the  change  that  was  to  take  place, 
Mr.  Burke  saw  clearly.  Man,  as  you  know,  is  a  creature  ot 
reason  and  feeling :  he  saw  distinctiy  4hat  it  was  attempted  to 
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mako  liim,  in  a  word,  the  creature  of  reaton  only,  and  he  pro- 
tested against  tibis,  as  unnatural,  foolish,  and  ridiculous ;  as  un« 
favourable  to  his  happiness ;  at  all  events,  as  fatal  to  everything 
that  was  established  in  civilized  Europe.  I  will  allude  more 
particolarly  for  the  present  to  one  great  and  main  point. 

The  moral  system  of  those  who  patronized  the  new  opinions 
was  at  the  time  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  utility;  this  doc- 
trine, as  too  many  of  them,  indeed  as  they  all  understood  it, 
left  everything  to  the  decision  of  calculation.  A  man  was  at 
every  turn  to  set  himself  to  consider,  whether  what  he  was 
^oinff  to  do  was  likely  to  benefit  his  species,  and  it  was  to  him 
to  be  right  or  wrong  accordingly.  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  contrary, 
had  insisted  on  the  authority  of  instiuct  and  natural  feelings, 
and  the  common  notions  of  duty,  that  arise  from  them.  The 
former  system  was  evidently  £Eivourable  to  revolutions,  the  latter 
not«  Hen,  for  instance,  are  prevented  from  engaging  in  revo- 
lutions^ by  their  existing  associations,  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,  social  enjoyments,  domestic  charities.  He,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  who  tMnks,  not  of  these,  but  only  of  the  distant  and  ulti- 
mate consequences,  to  be  calculated  on  every  occasion  of  his 
being  called  to  act,  who  has  not  his  notions  of  duty  prepared 
and  arranged  under  general  rules,  is  ready  for  any  new  system 
or  enterprise  that  may  be  proposed  to  him  by  any  leader  of  re- 
volutions, for  he  has  only  to  resolve  the  case  into  some  case  of 
utility  or  the  general  good,  and  no  further  difficidty  remains. 

To  illustrate  what  I  am  describing — Suppose  a  house  on  fire— - 
and  according  to  what  was  then  the  real  and  what  was  after- 
wards to  become  the  avowed  morality  of  the  followers  of  the 
new  opinions  (I  take  the  instance  from  one  of  their  writers, 
Mr.  Ch)dWin),  a  man  was  to  pluck  from  out  of  it,  not  his 
mother,  his  v^e,  or  his  benefactor,  who  might  be  supposed  not 
likely  to  benefit  the  world,  but  any  philosopher,  like  F6n^on, 
who  certainly  would.  According  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  was  to  obey 
his  natural  instincts  and  feelings,  and  his  established  notions  of 
duty,  and  save  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  benefactor,  without 
speculating  on  the  matter  for  a  moment. 

Now  though  you  may  see  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Burke's  system 
in  this  case,  for  it  is  a  strong  one,  you  may  not,  in  all  the  cases 
that  might  be  proposed,  though  the  same  in  principle ;  and  Mr, 
Burke  might  have  dedicated  a  page  to  the  consideration  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  opponents,  the  doctrine  of  utility,  not  as  it  ought 
to  be  understood,  but  as  they  described  it.  He  never  condescends, 
however,  to  do  so,  in  a  single  sentence,  and  leaves  the  question 
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to  be  decided,  if  made  a  question  at  all,  by  the  comnum 
and  common  feelings  of  mankind.  This  contempt  in  Mr.  Bnrke 
of  this  part  of  the  new  philosophy  has  rendered  this  portion  of 
his  work  (a  short  but  most  important  one)  indistinct  to  the  ge- 
neral reader,  and  nnsatisfaetoiy ;  and  given  it  an  appearance  of 
mere  declamation,  and  vague,  and  even  superficial  reasoning ; 
bnt  very  uDJusUy,  as  I  conceive ;  it  is  his  opponents  that  are 
the  declaimers,  and  superficial  reasoners,  not  he,  Not  only 
might  Mr,  Burke  have  readily  explained  himself,  if  he  had 
chosen,  but  they  who  meditate  these  subjects  will,  I  appr^end, 
arrive  pretty  nearly  at  Mr.  Burke's  system  of  moral  opinions ; 
surely  not  at  the  system  of  his  opponents.  J?or  with  regard  to 
the  point  more  immediately  before  us,  the  doctrine  of  utility, 
this  doctrine  may  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  admitted ;  it  may 
even  be  altogether  admitted ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  a  very  re- 
spectable school  of  moralists,  both  among  ike  ancients  and  the 
modems — it  is  the  system  of  benevolence ;  but  then,  it  cannot  be 
understood,  as  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions  understood  it, 
and  as  aipnt  9ighi  it  might  very  naturally  be  understood ;  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  so  fiivourable  to  revolutions  shows 
that  it  cannot,  for  revolutions  cannot  be  the  natural  order  of 
things,  in  which  men  are  intended  to  live.  The  truth  is,  that 
for  the  ^ake  of  utility  itself,  the  principle  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  any  revolutionary  manner,  not  so  interpreted  that  men  are  to 
neglect  the  common  duties  of  life ;  far  it  u  not  thm  that  numkind 
can  he  nrved.  This,  therefore,  is  no  proper  system  of  utility  :  it 
cannot  be  nuefid  to  the  world,  for  men  to  bre^  through  and  cast 
ftom  them  the  common  ties  of  nature,  for  views  of  contingent 
happiness  to  their  species.  Men  are  not  to  stand  speculating 
upon  the  possible  consequences  of  every  action,  before  they  per- 
form  it,  instead  of  doing  instantly  what  the^  have  always  un- 
derstood to  be  right.  The  principle  of  utility  is,  immediately 
after  the  first  reception  of  it  by  the  mind  as  a  general  principle, 
to  be  shaped  out  into  general  rules,  to  which  ever  after,  the 
eonduct,  without  ftirther  thought,  is  to  be  adapted ;  it  is  to  be 
converted,'  if  I  may  make  use  of  such  a  metaphor,  into  great 
high  roads,  in  wluch  every  man  is  to  travel  in  his  journey 
through  life ;  and  he  is  not  on  every  occasion  to  stop  and  turn 
aside  into  a  pathless  moor,  over  which  he  is  to  wander  in  pur- 
suit of  objects,  which  he  expects  somewhere  or  other  to  find,  at 
a  distance  in  the  horizon.  Thip  is  not  to  understand  the  doc- 
trine of  utility* 
I)r,  Paley,  in  the  preliminary  books  of  his  Moral  Philosophy, 
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eomes  to  Hie  condosion,  tiiat  whatever  is  usefdl  is  right;  he 
therefore  immediately  in  the  suhsequent  chapter  sets  himself  to 
show,  that  the  principle  of  utility  necess^y  assumes  the  shape 
of  the  great  duties  of  life ;  that  the  performance  of  these  great 
ordinary  duties  is  indispensahlie  to  the  puhlic  good,  while  it  is 
the  best  chance  of  happiness  for  the  inc&vidual.  Dr.  Paley  did 
not,  however,  warn  his  readers,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that 
the  doctrine  of  utility  might  be  misinterpreted,  and  was  liable 
to  be  so ;  he  has  a  chapter  on  general  rules,  no  doubt ;  but  he 
should  have  still  more  distinctly  said,  that  men  were  not  on 
every  occasion,  every  man  for  himself,  to  institute  calculations 
as  if  no  general  rules  existed ;  that  such  speculations  on  the 
consequences  of  actions  should  have  been  entered  into  long  be- 
fore, should  have  subsided  into  general  rules,  and  then  be  sup- 
posed terminated  for  ever ;  that  such  speculations  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  amid  the  temptations  or  necessities  of  the 
moment,  were  only  fitted  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  every  weak 
man  to  decide  erroneously,  and  to  every  bad  man  to  decide 
licentiously ;  and  would  in  truth  lead  directly  to  the  destruction 
of  all  tiie  morality  that  existed  in  the  world ;  existing,  as  it 
does,  and  ever  did,  and  ever  must,  on  the.  obedience  of  men  to 
general  rules.  With  all  my  most  grateM  rememembrance  of 
what  I  owe  to  Paley,  the  most  sensible  of  all  writers,  I  consider 
his  work,  as  in  this  point,  defective,  and  the  two  first  books  of 
his  Moral  Philosophy  (with  the  exception  of  his  admirable 
chapter  on  Human  Happiness),  as  the  least  valuable  of  any- 
thing he  ever  wrote.  There  is  no  proper  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject imparted  to  the  reader,  or  apparently  possessed  by  the 
writer.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  English  public  had 
not  attended  to  inquiries  of  this  kind.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Mr.  Hume  saw  clearly  the  abuse  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
utility,  which  he  had  adopted,  was  liable ;  and  provided  against 
it,  in  a  note  to  his  Treatise  on  Morals.  **  What  wonder,  ti&en," 
he  says,  in  his  text,  *'  if  we  can  pronounce  no  judgment  con- 
cerning the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  without  considering 
the  tendencies  of  their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or  misery 
which  thence  arises  to  society  ?"  Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of 
utility.  But  he  immediately  subjoins  a  note ;  and  in  the  course 
of  it  he  observes,  "  When  the  interests  of  one  country  interfere 
with  those  of  another,  we  estimate  the  merits  of  a  statesman  by 
the  good  or  ill  which  results  to  his  own  country  from  his  mea- 
sures and  counsels,  without  regard  to  the  prejudice  which  it 
brings  on  its  enemies  and  rivds.    His  feUow-citizens  are  liie 
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objects  which  lie  nearest  the  eye,  while  we  detenniiie  his  oha-' 
racter;  and  as  Natine  has  implanted  in  eyerj  one  a  saperior 
affection  to  his  own  country,  we  neyer  expect  any  re^ffd  to 
distant  nations,  when  a  competition  arises.  Kot  to  menticm^ 
that  while  every  man  consults  the  good  of  his  own  community^ 
we  are  sensible,  that  the  general  interest  of  mankind  is  better 
promoted,  than  by  any  loose,  indeterminate  views  to  the  good 
of  a  species,  whence  no  beneficial  action  could  ever  result,  for 
want  of  a  duly  limited  object  on  which  they  could  exert  them* 
selves."  Here  we  have  in  tins  last  sentence,  the  general  doc 
trine  of  utility  properly  limited  and  accommodated  to  human 
practice.  Mr.  Hume  in  this  treatise,  laboured  to  show  that  all 
moral  distinctions  must  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  principle 
of  utility ;  and  this  particular  system  of  morals  was  never  before 
or  since  so  completely  drawn  out  and  exhibited,  nor  indeed  can 
any  system  of  morals  be  constructed,  in  which  the  principle  of 
utility  must  not  make  a  very  conspicuous  appearance.  **  Utili- 
tas  justi  prope  mater  et  ssqiii,"  £ut  Mr.  Hume  takes  care  to 
observe  in  another  note,  as  in  the  former,  **  It  is  wisely  ordained 
by  Nature,  that  private  connections  should  commonly  prevai} 
over  universal  views  and  considerations ;  otherwise  our  affec- 
tions and  actions  would  be  dissipated  and  lost  for  want  of  a 
proper  limited  object.*'  "  Wisely  ordained,"  says  Mr.  Hume, 
''by  Nature;"  that  is,  Nature  itself,  or  rather  our  Creator, 
sanctions  and  establishes  the  authority  of  instincts  and  natural 
feelings,  or  the  system  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  best  mode  of  attain- 
ing all  that  is  desired  by  the  principle  of  utility ;  and  the  patrons 
of  this  system  of  utilit^  must,  therefore,  admit  the  theory  of  in- 
stincts and  natural  feelings,  and  acknowledge  their  authority,  if 
they  mean  to  be  faithfbl  to  their  own  doctrines,  and  really  cany 
into  practical  effect  the  principle  of  utility.  Let  them  make 
the  experiment,  and  they,  will  find  tiiat  such  instincts  and 
natural  feelings  will  be  always  sanctioned  by  the  principle  of 
utility,  if  they  choose  to  appeal  to  it,  and  to  adnut  of  no  other 
criterion. 

But  here  it  will  be  observed  that,  on  this  system,  no  changes 
could  ever  be  attempted,  no  abuses  corrected,  no  efforts  for  man- 
kind made,  no  revolutions,  however  desirable,  ever  thought  of; 
these  all  proceed  upon  the  doctrine  of  mere  expediency,  and  the 
ealculation,  at  the  time,  of  consequences.  Undoubtedly  they  do, 
and  must  be  left  to  do  so ;  and  where  the  expediency,  or  rather 
the  necessity,  can  be  made  out,  they  are  sufficientiy  sanctioned ; 
but  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  great  instincts  and  feel- 
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ings  of  our  natiire  liavisg  been  already  sanotioned  by  Una  prin- 
ciple of  expediency,  the  great  rules  of  human  conduct  having 
b^n  already  adjusted,  all  Tiolence  done  to  them,  all  deviations 
that  afterwards  occur,  in  revolutions  or  on  whatever  occasion, 
for  i^e  sake  of  our  liberties,  as  we  suppose,  of  our  country,  or 
mankind,  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  prior  general 
rules,  exceptions  to  those  common  maxims  of  duty,  on  which  all 
practical  virtue  depends,  on  which  the  welfare  and  security  of 
all  human  society  dan  alone  be  rested.  These  deviations  from 
general  roles  may,  on  great  occasions,  sometimes  lead  to  actions 
of  the  most  exalted  virtue :  this  is  possible  ;  still  they  must  be 
considercMd  as  actions  of  great  responsibility,  and  as  rather  coming 
within  the  province  of  casuistry  than  any  ordinary  system  of 
moral  obligation.  And  this  is  the  important  point.  The  new 
morality  was  a  sort  of  revcdutionary  morality,  springing  out  of 
revolutionary  times,  and  fitted  for  revolutionary  purposes. 

I  may  appear  converting  my  lecture  into  a  treatise  on  mora- 
lity ;  but  the  subject  is  curious,  is  not  without  its  difficulty, 
and  is  in  truth  (strange  ias  it  may  at  first  appear)  fundament- 
ally connected  with  the  general  subject  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion  far  more  l^an  those  can  well  suppose,  who  lived  not  at  the 
time. 

I  shall  probably  have  to  advert  to  it  again  before  I  close  here- 
after my  remarks  on  that  great  event ;  what  I  have  now  said,  I 
have  only  said,  because  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enable  those 
who  have  not  considered  these  subjects  properly  to  comprehend 
the  extracts  I  am  going  to  read  from  Mr.  Burke.  I  may  ob- 
serve, indeed,  in  conclusion,  that  those  who  may  hereafter  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  hig^  argument,  this  great  subject  of  the 
theory  of  morals,  and  endeavour  to  consider  it  in  an  elementary 
manner,  will  not  proceed  far,  before  they  will  find  themselves 
involved  in  metaphysical  inquiries  of  the  most  subtle  nature ; 
they  vnll  perceive  how  little  rest  or  satisfaction  can  be  here 
obtained  for  their  thoughts ;  and,  with  some  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment, they  wiU  feel  themselves  obliged  to  return  from 
their  unprofitable  wanderings,  to  join  the  mere  vulgar  in  theii* 
beaten  road,  taking  their  duties  as  they  see  them  understood, 
and  as  they  feel  them  to  be  rightly  understood,  by  the  common 
maas  of  mankind.  They  will  no  longer  labour  to  penetrate  into 
the  metaphysics  of  morals,  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  for 
instance,  that  is,  w!iat  is  the  origin  of  the  very  notion  of  right 
and  wrong  at  all ;  the  criterion,  or  whether  there  is  one  and  the 
same  quality  in  all  tuitions  that  are  morally  right  (utility,  for 
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instance) ;  the  motiTe,  or  what  is  the  influence  by  which  we  are 
urged  to  do  what  we  think  right. 

These  questions  must  be,  no  doubt,  considered  by  the  student ; 
but  after  having  been  duly  and  regidarly  considered,  a  reason- 
able man  may  turn  away,  and  adopting  some  system  of  beneyo- 
lence  properly  understood,  or  of  instincts  and  natural  feelings, 
or  both  conjoined,  leave  such  abstruse  disquisitions  to  the  schools^ 
and  be  content. 

All  such  modest  and  reasonable  inquirers  will  be  satisfied  to 
perceive  that  the  Almighty  Master  has  so  constituted  us,  that 
we  cannot  mistake  our  duties  in  practice,  though  he  may  not 
have  given  us  Acuities  to  understand  them  in  their  elementary 
theory ;  that  we  know  what  we  are  to  pursue,  and  what  to  shun ; 
know  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  own  weU-being  here  and  here- 
after—our  own  responsibility,  his  awful  observance  of  us.  These 
great  truths  are  surely  sufficient,  though  the  great  Creator  may 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  so  to  gratify  our  curiosity  as  to 
unveil  to  us  the  secret  springs  and  movements  of  that  moral 
machinery  which  (if  I  may  so  presume  to  speak)  he  evidently 
applies,  and  has  always  applied,  to  the  sentient  and  intelligent 
beings  whom  he  has  placed  in  this  our  portion  of  his  universe* 
*'  The  secrets  of  nature''  is  a  phrase  familiaf  to  every  philoso* 
pher.  These  secrets  occur  in  morals  as  in  other  subjects.  All 
knowledge  imparted  to  finite  beings  must  end  somewhere.  !By 
the  phrase  '*  ti^e  secrets  of  nature,"  the  philosopher  means  only 
to  allude  to  that  part  of  knowle^  which  the  great  Author  of 
our  being  and  of  the  world  has,  in  our  present  state,  thought 
proper  in  his  wisdom  to  withhold  from  us. 

I  will  now  offer  you  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Burke.  They 
describe  or  anticipate,  as  I  have  announced  to  you,  the  moral 
phenomena  which  were  already,  in  1790,  beginning  to  appear, 
and  which,  as  you  will  find,  afterwards  did  appear,  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  as  the  Eevolution  proceeded — ^to  a  degree  as  I  have^ 
mentioned,  which  not  living  at  the  time,  you  cannot  possibly 
conceive. 

**  But  now,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "  all  is  to  be  changed.  All  the 
nleasing  illusions,  which  made  power  gentle^  and  obedience 
liberal,  which  hamonized  the  different  shades  of  life,  and  which, 
by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the  sentiments 
which  beautify  and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by 
this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason.  All  the  decent 
drapery  of  Hfe  is  to  be  rudely  torn  off.    Ail  the  superadded 
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ideas,  furnished  from  the  witrdrobe  of  a  moral  imaginatioiiy  which 
the  heart  owns  and  the  understanding  ratifies  (as  necessary  to 
cover  the  defects  of  our  naked,  shivering  nature,  and  to  raise  it 
to  dignity  in  our  own  estimation),  are  to  be  exploded  as  a  ridi- 
culous, absurd,  and  antiquated  fashion. 

**  On  this  scheme  of  things  a  king  is  but  a  man,  a  queen  is 
but  a  woman,  ja  woman  is  but  an  animal,  and  an  animal  not  of 
the  highest  order.  All  homage  paid  to  the  sex  in  general  as 
such,  and  without  distinct  views,  is  to  be  regarded  as  romance 
and  folly.  Begicide,  and  parricide,  and  sacrilege  are  but  fic- 
tions of  superstition,  corrupting  jurisprudence  by  destroying  its 
simplicity.  The  murder  of  a  king,  or  a  queen,  or  a  bishop,  or 
a  feither,  are  only  common  homicide ;  and,  if  the  people  are  by 
any  chance  or  in  any  way  gainers  by  it,  a  sort  of  homicide  much, 
the  most  pardonable,  and  into  which  we  ought  not  to  make  too 
severe  a  scrutiny. 

"  On  the  scheme  of  this  barbarous  philosophy,  which  is  the 
ofiispring  of  cold  hearts  and  muddy  understcmdings,  and  which 
is  as  void  of  soUd  wisdom  as  it  is  destitute  of  all  taste  and  ele*- 
gance,  laws  are  to  be  supported  only  by  their  own  terrors,  and 
by  the  concern  which  each  individual  may  find  in  them  from 
his  own.  private  speculations,  or  can  spare  to  them  from  his  own 
private  interests.  In  the  groves  of  their  academy,  at  the  end  of 
every  vista,  you  see  nothing  but  the  gallows.  Nothing  is  left 
which  engages  the  affections  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth* 
On  the  principles  of  this  mechanic  philosophy,  our  institutions 
can  never  be  embodied,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  persons; 
so  as  to  create  in  us  love,  veneration,  admiration,  or  attachment. 
But  that  sort  of  reason  which  banishes  the  affections,  is  inca- 
pable of  filling  their  place." 

And  again,  in  another  place, — "Four  hundred  years  have 
gone  over  us,  but  I  believe  we  are  not  materially  changed  since 
that  period.  Thanks  to  our  sullen  resistance  to  innovation, 
thanks  to  the  cold  sluggishness  of  our  national  character,  we 
still  bear  the  stamp  of  our  forefathers.  We  have  not  (as  I  con- 
ceive) lost  the  generosity  and  dignity  of  thinking  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  nor  as  yet  have  we  subtilized  ourselves  into 
savages.  We  are  not  the  converts  of  Eousseau ;  we  are  not  the 
disciples  of  Yoltaire ;  Helvetius  has  made  no  progress  amongst 
us.  Atheists  are  not  our  preachers ;  madmen  are  not  our  law- 
givers. We  know  that  we  have  made  no  discoveries,  and  we 
think  that  no  discoveries  are  to  be  made,  in  morality ;  nor  many 
m  the  great  principles  of  government ;  nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty, 
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which  were  understood  long  before  we  were  bom,  altogether  as 
well  08  they  will  be,  after  the  grave  ha»  heaped  its  mould  npon 
bur  presumption,  and  the  silent  tomb  shall  have  imposed  its  law 
on  our  pert  loquacity.  In  England  we  have  not  yet  been  coitt- 
pletely  embowelled  of  our  natural  entrails ;  we  still  feel  withm 
ns,  and  we  cherish  and  cultivate  tiiose  inbred  sentiments  which 
are  the  faithful  guardians,  the  active  monitors  of  our  duty,  the 
true  supporters  of  all  liberal  and  manly  morals.  We  have  not 
been  drawn  and  trussed,  in  order  that  we  may  be  filled,  like 
stuffed  birds  in  a  museum,  with  chaff  and  rags  and  paltry  blurred 
shreds  of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man.  We  preserve  the 
whole  of  our  feelings  still  native  and  entire,  unsophisticated  by 
pedantry  and  iii^delity.  We  have  real  hearts  of  flesh  and  blood 
beating  in  our  bosoms.  We  fear  God ;  we  look  up  with  awe  to 
kings,  with  affection  to  parliaments,  with  duty  to  magistrates, 
wi£  reverence  to  priests,  and  with  respect  to  nobility.  Why? 
Because  when  such  ideas  are  brought  before  our  minds,  it  is 
natural  to  be  so  affected ;  because  all  other  feelings  are  Mseand 
spurious,  and  tend  to  corrupt  our  minds,  to  vitiate  our  primary 
morals,  to  render  us  unfit  for  rational  liberty ;  and  by  teaching 
us  a  servile,  licentious,  and  abandoned  insolence,  to  be  our  low 
sport  for  a  few  holidays,  to  make  us  perfectly  fit  for  and  justly 
deserving  of  slavery,  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives. 

"  You  see,  sir,  mat  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am  bold  enough 
to  confess  that  we  are  generally  men  of  untaught  feelings ;  that 
instead  of  casting  away  all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  and  to  take  more  shame  to  our- 
selves, we  cherish  them  because  they  are  prejudices ;  and  the 
longer  they  have  lasted,  and  the  more  generally  they  have  pre- 
vailed, the  more  we  cherish  them.** 

By  a  prejudice,  however,  we  do  not  mean  an  opinion  that  is 
necessarily  wrong,  but  only  an  opinion  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  is  held  by  a  man  without  his  knowing  the  reason  of  it 
Mr.  Burke  does  not  stay  to  give  this  explanation. 

*^  We  are  afraid  to  put  men  to  live  and  trade  each  on  his  own 
private  stock  of  reason,  because  we  suspect  that  the  stock  in  each 
man  is  small,  and  that  the  individuals  would  do  better  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  geniBral  bank  and  capital  of  nations  and  of  ages. 
Many  of  our  men  of  speculation,  instead  of  exploding  general 
prejudices,  employ  their  sagadty  to  discover  the  latent  wisdom 
which  prevails  in  them.  If  they  find  what  they  seek,  and  they 
seldom  fail,  they  think  it  more  wise  to  continue  the  prejudice, 
with  the  reason  involved,  than  to  cast  away  &e  coat  of  prejudice, 
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and  to  leayenotliiiig  but  tiie  naked  reason ;  because  prejudice, 
with,  its  reason,  has  a  motive  to  give  action  to  that  reason,  and 
an  affBction  which  will  give  it  permanence.  Prejudice  is  of 
ready  application  in  the  emergency ;  it  previously  engages  the 
mind  in  a  steady  course  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave 
the  man  hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision,  sceptical,  puzzled, 
and  unresolved.  Prejudice  renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit ; 
and  not  a  series  of  unconnected  acts.  Through  just  prejudice, 
his  duty  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature.'' 

Snoh  are  the  sentiments  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Burke; 
not  only  conceived  and  written  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1 790,  but,  as  I  must  again  and  again  repeat,  published  at  the 
close  of  1790,  Ml  two  yeard  before  that  stage  of  the  Revolution 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  execution  of  the  king.  It  was 
followed  inunediately  by  another  work,  ''A  Letter  to  a  Member 
of  the  National  AssemUy ;"  and  again,  soon  after,  by  his  *'  Ap- 
peal  fionf  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs ;"  a  work  well  worthy  to 
support  his  Reflections,  and  fuU  of  important  wisdom.  In  each 
of  lliem  may  be  found  matter  of  the  same  prophetic  nature  with 
what  I  have  quoted  from  the  Reflections.  Of  this,  his  greater 
work  (the  Reflections),  the  fault  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  that  Mr. 
Burke  did  not  sufficiently  exhibit  the  prior  offences  of  the  privi- 
leged orders,  and  their  want  of  political  virtue  and  wisdom,  the 
general  disrespect  into  which  the  old  government  had  justly 
fallen,  by  its  long  defiance  of  public  opinion,  and  its  disregard 
of  its  duties ;  the  fault  of  Mr.  Burke's  work  may  be  also,  that 
he  makes  not  sufficient  allowance  for  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  to  struggle,  nor 
states  the  &ults  that  were  committed  by  the  court  party ;  but 
when  all  this  has  been  admitted,  as  I  think  it  must,  such  para- 
graphs as  I  have  selected  from  the  midst  of  many,  many  others 
of  the  same  kind,  show  clearly  a  penetrating  and  philosophic 
mind,  that  saw  distinctly  what  others  did  not  see,  the  full  danger 
of  this  invasion  of  the  world  by  the  new  opinions ;  that,  whether 
polfiieaUy  or  morally  considered,  it  was  impossible  that  these 
opinions  should  lead  to  practical  good ;  that  it  was  not  for  the 
interest  of  France  or  of  mankind  ever  to  adopt  them  ;  and  still 
less  in  so  headlong  a  manner  to  cast  off  their  old  opinions ;  that 
the  politicians  of  the  day  everywhere  were  too  sanguine,  too 
daring,  too  experimental ;  that  neither  in  morals  nor  in  govern- 
ments could  men  be  rendered  wiser,  or  happier,  by  resolving,  on 
system,  to  demolish  every  thing  and  begin  anew ;  that  this  was 
neither  the  tone  nor  the  manner  of  those  who  deserved  to  be 
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thought  the  iBstracton  and  improTen  either  of  their  own  ooontry 
or  of  mankind*  These  were  the  general  yiewB  and  doctrines  oi 
Hr.  Burke,  at  a  season  of  somewhat  nniversal  enthusiasm,  mn^ 
ning  (and  yery  violently)  in  a  contrary  direction,  among  the 
young  and  ttie  intelligent  more  especially,  wherever  they  were 
found  i  and  this  is  a  merit,  and  a  very  extraordinary  merit, 
whidi,  amidst  all  tiie  faults  of  his  mind  (and  they  grew  more 
striking  as  the  Bevolution  proceeded),  must  not  he  denied  him, 
and  thiB  has  rendered  his  book  (I  apeak  of  his  Beflections,  though 
not  at  all  excluding,  much  the  contrary,  his  Appeal  from  ti^e 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs)  so  invaluable  to  the  same  description  of 
most  important  persons  in  a  oommunity,  the  young  and  the 
intelligent,  if  they  will  but,  as  they  are  always  boimd  to  do, 
seize  upon  the  wisdom  of  a  book,  and  cast  away  such  passages  as 
may  appear  intemperate,  and  less  worthy  to  be  retained. 

To  them,  indeed,  thus  considered,  the  reference  being  had  to 
such  objections  as  I  have  made,  and  as  are  sufficiently  obvious, 
it  is  a  work  of  the  most  eminent  usefulness  and  weighty  admo- 
nition, because  the  principles  alluded  to  and  enforced,  are  as  un- 
changeable as  Nature  itself,  and  of  an  application  that  can  never 
cease. 
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STATE  OP  ENGLAND  IN  1792* 

Thb  execution  of  the  king  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
iFrench  Bevolution ;  it  was  the  signal  of  the  entire  triumph,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  of  the  new  opinions  over  the  old. 
From  this  moment  no  compromise  seemed  possible,  the  contest 
was  to  be  mortal.  This  impolitic  as  well  as  cruel  act  was,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Convention,  a  defiance  of  all  Europe. 
**  You  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  kmgs/'  said  the  fero* 
cious  Banton ;  *'  this  gauntlet  is  the  head  of  a  king.^*  In  this 
mortal  strife  between  die  new  and  old  opinions,  our  own  country 
was  now  to  mingle;  and  this  is  too  important  an  event  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Bevolution,  as  weU  as  our  own,  not  to  be 
recommended  to  your  particular  consideration.  I  have  already, 
to  a  certain  degree,  prepared  you  for  this  subject,  for  I  adverted 
to  the  effects  produced  on  the  friends  of  freedom  in  this  country^ 
and  on  our  writers,  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  opinions 
in  France.    I  pointed  out  to  you  the  memorable  discussion  that 
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took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  between  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Pox ;  and  I  have  very  fully  called  your  attention  to  the 
celebrated  publication  of  the  former  statesman,  his  ^^  Beflections 
on  the  Eerolution  of  Fiance  f*  a  work  which  was  read  by  eyery 
man  of  any  intelligence  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  combined  with 
the  interesting  events  that  were  from  that  time  everyday  taking 
place  in  Paris,  made  the  French  Bevolution  a  subject  of  constant 
observance  and  conversation  to  all  persons  of  reflecting  minds. 
I  must  now  pursue  the  subject  a  little  farther.  It  is  the  year 
1792  that  you  must  fix  your  eyes  upon.  During  this  year  in 
France,  as  you  are  aware,  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  become 
more  distrustful  of  the  khig,  his  situation  more  intolerable ;  the 
Girondists,  the  Jacobins,  had  more  and  more  prevailed;  the 
Austrian  war  had  taken  place ;  the  10th  of  August,  the  massacres 
of  September,  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  the  manifesto  and 
in^^idon  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  his  retreat,  and  the  successfol 
invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Dumourier ;  finally,  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  a  republic  had  been  proclaimed, 
furious  decrees  had  followed,  that  seemed  to  menace  Europe ; 
and  it  was  now  too  plain,  that  the  king  would  ere  long  be  trsms* 
ferred  from  his  prison  to  the  scaffold.  These  were  events  that 
could  not  but  deeply  agitate  a  country  like  out  own ;  and  it  is 
this  agitation,  the  more  striking  particulars  of  which  you  are 
now  to  consider. 

I  must  premise  a  few  remarks.  The  war  between  the  new 
opinions  and  the  old,  was  in  morals  what  I  have  already  described 
to  you,  when  I  alluded  to  the  writings  of  Burke ;  but  in  politics 
it  was  not  a.  little  between  the  feudal  notions  of  Europe,  and 
what  may  in  a  general  manner  be  termed  republican  notions ; 
between  ^e  prerogative  of  the  monarchy  the  rights  of  privileged 
orders,  the  law  of  primogeniture — ^between  these  and  those  views 
of  man  and  of  society,  which  may  be  termed  popular  and  repub- 
lican views ;  such  views  as  might  be  6Kpected  to  be  found  among 
the  members  of  representative  bodies,  when  issuing  immediately 
from  the  people,  and  readily  S3rmpathizing  with  tibieir  opinions. 
Eeasoners  of  tliese  opposite  descriptions  naturally  fixed  their 
eyes  and  embarked  thdr  feelings  in  the  striking  scenes  exhibited 
before  them  in  the  French  Eevolution ;  receiving  different  im- 
pressions, and  drawing  differ^it  conclusions. 

For  a  certain  period  our  dissensions  of  this  kind  were  suffi- 
ciently general  in  their  nature,  and  moderate  in  their  expressions  ; 
were  so  in  the  main,  and  with  some  deceptions ;  but  towards  the 
fiddle,  and  close  of  1792,  great  changes  of  sentiment  had  taken 
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place,  and  the  qaestion  at  iBSue  had  t>ecome  nearly  this :  whether 
the  Eevolution,  whether  the  violent  party  in  France  at  least, 
ought  or  ought  not  to  he  put  down,  for  the  sake  of  Europe,  and 
the  very  existence  of  civilized  society.  And  with  regard  to  this 
question,  it  must  he  ohserved,  that  from  the  proselytizing  spirit, 
^e  fhrious  decrees,  and  revolting  crimes  of  the  Eevolutionon 
the  one  side,  and  from  the  manifesto  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  on  the  other,  each  party  had  topics  enough 
to  urge,  and  the  contending  passions  of  all  public  and  private 
men  in  this  country  had.  become  at  last  perfectly  ungovernable ; 
all  moderation  was  lost,  and  all  candour ;  and  the  parties  became 
quite  incapable  of  listening  to  each  other. 

But  to  enter  a  little  more  into  the  detail.  The  French  Eevo- 
lution  was  at  first  fieivourably  received  in  this  country ;  but  ours 
is  a  mixed  government,  and  those  who  live  under  it  have  always 
consisted  of  men  distinctly  differing  in  their  opinions,  and  sur- 
veying, with  very  different  eyes,  the  prerogative  of  ijie  crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people ;  admitting  the  positive  value  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  but  entertaining  very  different  no- 
tions of  their  relative  importance.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
that  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Burke's  Beflections  should  not  make  a 
very  wide  and  deep  impression,  at  the  time  that  it  appeared,  on 
the  minds  of  the  community ;  carrying  along  with  it  all  those,  in 
the  first  place,  who  might  be  classed  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  Tories,  or  the  upholders  of  prerogative ;  and  obliging,  in 
the  second  place,  even  a  certain  portion  of  the  Whigs,  or  the  up- 
holders of  privilege,  to  pause  and  hesitate,  and  at  last  to  assent, 
to  the  reasonings  of  its  author ;  finally,  on  a  principle  of  alarm,  to 
support  the  measures  of  the  ministers,  who  had  entirely  sym- 
pathized with  Mr.  Burke.  Still,  of  this  party  of  the  Whigs 
there  were  remaining,  those  forming  a  third  division  of  opi- 
nion, who  entirelv  differed  both  from  their  political  Mends,  the 
Alarmists,  and  Rom  their  original  politicsd  opponents  in  the 
Tory  party ;  and  who  contended,  Mr.  Pox  at  t^eir  head,  that 
there  was  an  end  to  freedom,  if  such  sentiments  as  those  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Beflections  of  Mr»  Burke  were  suffered  to  prevail; 
that  the  French  Bevolution  was  not  fairly  treated;  that  its 
faults  and  crimes  were  to  be  deplored,  not  made  an  argument 
agaiust  all  revolutions ;  that  excesses  in  cases  of  this  kind  were 
unavoidable;  and  that  even  the  worst  excesses  only  showed 
what  the  former  government  had  been,  and  how  dreadful  were 
the  evils  that  were  by  the  Bevolution  to  be  removed. 
.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  appeared  the  celebrated 
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work  of  Paine,  his  answer  to  Mr.  Burke,  his  Rights  of  Man. 
The  first  part  was  published  early  in  1791 ;  Mr.  Burke  con* 
tinned  to  write  in  the  same  strain,  and  to  the  same  effect  as  he 
had  done  before ;  and  the  second  part  oi  Paine's  Bights  of  Man^ 
combining,  as  die  author  held,  principle  and  praetice,  was  pub« 
lished  by  him  in  February,  1792. 

Paine  is  a  writer  to  be  numbered  with  those  few  who  axe  so 
supereminently  fitted  to  address  the  great  mass  of  mankind ; 
with  Swift,  with  franklin,  and  with  Cobbett :  of  all  these 
Paine  is  perhaps  the  most  so ;  as  having  a  greater  power  of  oc* 
casionally  producing  those  striking  images,  which  carry  an 
ai^ument  along  with  them,  and  firom  which,  when  once  received, 
the  mind  of  a  reader,  more  particularly  of  an  ordinary  reader, 
can  never  afterwards  get  clear.  Paine  appeared  in  these  pub* 
lications  as  the  great  advocate  for  representative  bodies,  in  pre. 
ference  to  monarchies ;  of  repubKcan  notions,  in  preference  to 
feudal ;  of  new,  in  opposition  to  old  opinions ;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  people  of  England  to  put  down  their  own 
government,  as  one  of  imp^ection  and  abuse,  and  form  another 
on  the  new  model  of  a  representative  body»  and  on  the  prinei-» 
pies  of  the  rights  of  man. 

The  work  of  Paine  was  very  far  from  falling  lifeless  from  the 
press ;  it  kindled  as  it  passed  (and  it  passed  everywhere)  the 
combostible  materials  of  the  lower  orders,  affecting  indeed  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  middle  ranks  also,  independent  trades* 
men  for  instance,  and  manufacturers;  and  the  war  between  the 
new  opini<ms  and  the  old,  though  not  with  such  unhappy  fury, 
or  wilSi  the  same  reason  as  in  France,  everywhere  had  for  some 
time,  during  the  years  1790^  1791,  and  beginning  of  1792,  per- 
vaded society  even  in  these  islands,  and  had  at  last  become  very 
animated  and  violent  about  the  middle  and  dose  of  1792. 

The  great  topic  of  Paine  is  the  ridicule  of  the  institution  of 
monarchy.  Before  yon  look  at  the  work,  I  will  refer  you  to  a 
passage  in  Gibbon ;  the  beginning  of  his  seventh  chapter,  written 
some  years  before,  when  such  a  stormy  state  of  the  world  as 
now  existed,  was  UttLe  in  the  oontemplation  of  this  philosophic 
historian.  **  Of  the  various  forms  of  government,"  says  Mr. 
Gibbon,  **  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  an  hereditfury  mo- 
narchy seems  to  present  the  fairest  scope  for  ridicule.  Is  it 
possible  to  relate  without  an  indignant  smile,  that,  on  the  father's 
decease,  the  property  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen, 
desoencb  to  this  infant  son,  as  yet  unknown  to  mankind  and  to 
himself;  and  that  the  bravest  warriors^  and  the  wisest  statesmen^ 
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relinqnialiing  iheir  nataral  right  to  empize,  approach  the  royal 
cradle  with  bended  knees,  and  protestationfl  of  inviolable  fidelity  ? 
Satire  and  declamation  may  paint  these  obvious  topics  in  the 
most  dazzling  colours,  but  our  more  serious  thoughts  will  respect 
an  useful  prejudice,  that  establishes  a  rule  of  succession,  indepen- 
dent of  the  passions  of  mankind ;  and  we  shall  cheerfully  ac* 
quiesce  in  any  expedient,  that  deprives  the  multitude  of  the 
dangerous,  and  indeed  the  ideal,  power  of  giving  themselves  a 
master/' 

**  The  superior  prerc^tive  of  birth,"  he  subjoins,  '*  where  it 
has  obtained  tiie  sanction  of  time  and  popular  opinion,  is  the 
plainest  and  least  invidious  of  all  distinctions  among  mankind. 
The  acknowledged  right  extinguishes  the  hopes  of  faoHon^  and 
the  conscious  security  disarms  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch.  To 
the  firm  establishment  of  this  idea,  we  owe  the  peaceful  sue* 
cession  and  mild  administration  of  European  monarchies." 

Eeasonings  of  the  kind  thus  delivaced  by  Ur.  Gibbon  had 
long  obtain^  an  entire  possession  of  the  thoughts  of  intelligent 
men  among  the  British  public ;  there  was  always  a  sort  oi  in- 
stability, and  a  feverish  uncertainty,  supposed  to  belong  to  all 
republican  governments.  ISio  more  fatal  objection  could  occur 
to  the  members  of  a  community,  like  ours,  long  familiazized  to 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  prop^rtj^,  the  acquisitions  of  industry, 
the  comforts  of  domestic  and  social  life,  tiie  uninterrupted  ad- 
ministration  of  equal  laws  amid  a  general  state  of  repose ;  the 
exercise,  wherever  the  eye  turned,  of  the  quiet  virtues  of  man- 
kind, and  the  regular  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  esta- 
blished order.  A  deep  impression  of  these  paramount  advan- 
tages, was  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  Paine's 
revolutionary  doctrines ;  his  opponents,  among  the  sober-minded, 
even  when  driven  to  thdr  last  hold  (as  in  these  times  of  experi- 
mental hope,  eternal  debate,  and  reckless  fury,  they  often  were), 
could  always  contend,  that  America  was  a  new  country,  where 
there  could  be  no  difficulty,  and  England  an  old  one ;  and  that 
it  was  one  thing,  to  construct  a  new  government,  where  none  at 
the  time  existed ;  another,  to  sweep  away,  for  the  purposes  of 
public  happiness,  a  government  already  established.  These  dis- 
tinctions were  duly  insisted  upon  by  men  of  sense  and  more 
matured  understandings ;  but  younger  and  wilder  spirits,  the 
sanguine  and  the  bold,  more  particularly  the  men  of  genius,  and 
often  those  marked  by  a  more  ardent  benevolence,  and  generous 
disposition,  had  not  a  littie  taken  fire  in  the  general  conflagra- 
tion.   The  pages  of  Paine  were  diligentiy  penued,  and  the  work 
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actively  oiieolated,  even  in  cheap  editions,  and  thrown  among 
the  vulgar ;  and  the  result  was,  the  greatest  uneasiness  and 
alarm  among  the  privileged  orders,  the  people  of  prdperty,  snd 
all  who  were  properly  satisfied  with  their  condition.  The  doo- 
tiines  of  Paine  hreathed  open  war,  not  only  against  Mr.  Burke, 
and  his  constitution  of  England,  but  against  ^  tiie  established 
governments  of  Europe.  In  the  dedication  to  General  Wash- 
ington, conaisting  of  about  eight  lines,  the  four  last  are,  "  that 
he  prays,  the  rights  of  man  may  become  as  uniy^wl  as  the 
president's  benevolence  can  wish,  and  that  Washington  may 
enjoy  l^e  happiness  of  seeing  the  new  world  regenerate  the 
old."  The  dose  of  the  first  part  of  the  Eights  of  Man  was  in 
the  same  strain.  **  From  the  Bevolutions,"  says  he,  **  of  Ame- 
rica and  Eranee,  and  the  symptoms  that  have  appeared  in  other 
countries,  it  is  evident  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  changing 
with  respect  to  systems  of  government,  and  that  revolutions  are 
not  within  the  compass  of  political  calculations.  The  progress 
of  time  and  circumstances,  which  men  assign  to  the  progress  of 
great  changes,  is  too  mechanical  to  measure  the  force  of  the 
mind,  and  the  rapidity  of  refiection,  by  which  revolutions  are 
generated :  all  the  old  governments  have  received  a  shock,  from 
those  that  already  appear,  and  which  were  once  more  improba- 
ble, and  are  a  greater  subject  of  wonder,  than  a  general  revolu- 
tion in  Europe  would  be  new."  And  again,  immediately  after- 
wards (p.  158),  **  What  were  formerly  called  revolutions,  were 
little  more  thiui  a  change  of  persons,  or  an  alteration  of  local 
circumstances.  They  rose  and  fell  like  things  of  course,  and 
had  nothing  in  their  existenoe^r  their  fSate,  that  could  influence 
beyond  the  spot  that  produc^d  them.  But  what  we  now  see  in 
the  world,  tn>m  the  revoluticms  of  America  and  France,  are  a 
renovation  of  the  natural  order  of  thmgs,  a  system  of  principles, 
as  universal  as  truth  and  the  existence  of  man,  and  combining 
moral  with  political  hi^ppiness  and  national  prosperity."  He 
concludes  with  a  word  of  advice.  **  As  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive, £rom  the  enlightened  state  of  mankind,  that  hereditary 
governments  are  verging  to  their  decline,  and  that  revolutions, 
on  the  broad  basis  of  national  sovereignty  and  government  by 
repreaentation,  are  making  their  way  in  Europe,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  wisdom  to  anticipate  their  approach,  and  produce  revo- 
lutions by  reason  and  accommodation,  rather  than  commit  them 
to  the  issue  of  convulsions.  From  what  we  now  see,  nothing  of 
reform  in  the  political  world  ought  to  be  held  improbable ;  it  is 
an  age  of  revolutions,  in  which  everything  may  be  looked  for. 
VOL.  n.  o 
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The  intrigue  of  courts,  by  which  the  Bystem  of  war  is  kept  up, 
may  provoke  a  confederation  of  nations  to  abolish  it :  and  an 
European  congress  to  patronize  the  progress  of  free  govemment, 
and  promote  the  ciyilization  of  nations  with  each  other,  is  an 
event  nearer  in  probability,  than  once  were  the  revolutions  and 
alliance  of  France  and  of  Amejrica.**  You  will  easily  conceive 
with  what  alarm  passages  of  this  kind  would  be  read  in  Eng* 
land.  In  February  1 792,  Mr.  Paine  proceeded  to  publish  his 
second  part  of  the  Eights  of  Man ;  his  attempt  in  this  work  was 
to  show  the  people  of  England,  that  their  government  was  bad, 
and  that  they  ought  to  call  a  convention  and  make  a  better : 
that  nothing  was  more  necessary,  and  nothing  more  easy." 

I  had  originally  made  different  extracts  from  his  work,  with 
an  intention  of  reading  them,  to  exhibit  to  you  his  opinions  ; 
but  I  must  omit  them,  from  want  of  time.  You  will  find,  if 
you  consult  his  work,  that  he  had  persuaded  himself,  certainly 
that  he  meant  to  persuade  others,  that  our  constitution  was  an 
usurpation  in  its  origin,  unwise  in  its  contrivances,  mischievous 
in  its  effects,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  in  all  its  parts 
a  perfect  nuisance.  Thus  to  describe  its  doctrines,  is  not,  I 
think,  at  all  to  overstate  them. 

"I  have  now,"  concludes  Mr.  Paine,  "gone  through  the 
whole  of  the  subject,  at  least  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  at  pre- 
sent. It  has  been  my  intention  for  the  five  years  I  have  been 
in  Europe,  to  offer  an  address  to  the  people  of  England  on  the 
subject  of  government,  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself  be- 
fore I  returned  to  America.  Mr.  Burke  has  thrown  it  in.  my 
way,  and  I  thank  him ; — on  a  ^rtain  occasion,  three  years  ago, 
I  pressed  him  to  propose  a  national  convention,  to  be  &irly 
elected,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  state  of  the  nation  into 
consideration.'*  You  will  easily  suppose  what  Mr.  Burke  would 
think  of  the  intellects,  or  of  the  designs  of  a  man,  who  talked 
to  him  of  calling  a  national  convention.  In  a  later  publication 
Mr.  Burke  alludes  to  these  schemes  and  pamphlets  of  Paine. 
"  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  of  aU  his  pro- 
ductions. I  remember  his  having  been  one  of  the  committee 
(in  France  he  means)  for  forming  one  of  their  annual  constitu- 
tions ;  I  mean  the  admirable  constitution  of  1793,  after  having 
been  a  chamber  coimsel  to  the  no  less  admirable  constitution  ot 
1791.  This  pious  patriot  has  his  eyes  still  directed  to  his  dear 
native  country,  notwithstanding  her  ingratitude  to  so  kind  a  be- 
nefactor. This  outlaw  of  England,  and  lawgiver  to  France,  is 
now,  in  secret  probably,,  trying  his  hand  again ;  and  inviting  us 
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to  him  by  makuig  his  constitution  snob,  as  may  give  his  dis- 
ciples in  England  some  plausible  pretext  for  going  into  the  house 
that  he  has  opened.  We  have  discovered,  it  seems,  that  all 
which  the  boasted  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  laboured  to  bring 
to  perfection  for  six  or  seven  centuries,  is  nearly  or  altogether 
matched  in  six  or  seven  days,  at  the  leisure  hours  and  sober  in- 
tervals of  Citizen  Thomas  Paine. 

'But  though  the  treacherous  tapster  Thomas 
Hangs  a  new  Angel  two  doors  from  us, 
As  fine  as  danber  s  hands  can  make  it. 
In  hopes  that  strangers  may  mistake  it ; 
We  think  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 
To  quit  the  good  old  Angel  Inn/* 

Indeed,  in  this  good  old  house,  where  everything,  at  least,  is 
well  aired,  I  shsdl  be  content  to  put  up  my  fatigued  horses,  and 
here  take  a  bed  for  the  long  night,  that  begins  to  darken  upon 
me." 

But  to  proceed.  While  Mr.  Paine  was  thus  exciting  the  people 
of  England  to  produce  their  physical  strength,  send  deputies  to 
a  convention,  and  sweep  away  their  old  established  government, 
with  its  feudal  notions,  and  begin  anew;  different  societies  were 
in  correspondence  with  the  Convention  and  the  Jacobins  in 
Paris,  and  with  popular  clubs  and  societies  in  different  parts 
of  France.  Their  intentions  and  recommendations  seemed  much 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Paine,  and  they  continued  all 
through  the  year  1792,  particidarly  as  the  year  advanced,  con- 
siderably to  alarm  and  agitate  the  public  mind.  In  the  Annual 
Begister,  you  will  find  a  sufficient  specimen  of  their  proceed- 
ings. The  Kevolution  Society  (e.  g.),  meaning  our  own  Eevo- 
lution  in  1688,  begins  with  Dr.  ifoce,  and  an  allasion  to  his 
sermon,  so  early  as  November  1789,  the  sermon  that  makes  so 
distinguished  a  figure  in  the  Reflections  of  Mr.  Burke ;  at  this 
period,  they  consider  the  glorious  example  given  in  France  as 

•  This  very  happy  quotation  is  taken  from  Swift's  Stella's  Birth-day, 
1720.    The  poem  begins  thus : 

"  ML  travellers  at  first  incline 
Wliere'er  they  see  the  fairest  sign ;  ^ 

And,  if  they  find  the  chambers  neat, 
And  like  the  liquor  and  the  meat, 
Will  ccdl  again,  and  recommend 
The  Angel  Inn  to  every  friend. 
What  though  the  painting  grows  deeayed, 
The  house  will  never  lose  its  trade : 
And  though,"  &c. 
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tending  to  enooaroge  other  nations  to  anert  tlie  nnaHenable 
rights  of  mankind:  half  a  year  after,  July  1790,  tiia  society 
rejoioes  in  the  oomplete  aaccen  of  the  late  glorious  Revoltttion 
in  France;  a  strong  term  this^—" complete  saooess,"  i&Jnly 
1790:  another  half  year,  Norember  1790,  and  they  ''cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  noble  sentiments  of  one  of  the  ipeeches 
in  the  society  at  Nantes,  nor  from  joining  the  wish,  that  Eng- 
land and  France,  ever  united,  ever  free,  ever  pacific,  may  be  at 
once  the  model  of  nations,  and  the  terror  of  l^nrants ;"  and  a 
year  afterwards,  in  November  1791,  their  committee  comes  for- 
ward with  exultation  to  congratulate  the  society  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  labours  of  the  late  virtuous  National  Assembly  of  ^ 
France,  quotes  extracts  from  different  addresses,  received  from 
societies  in  France,  which  addresses  assured  them  that  tyrants 
and  despots  were  to  fall,  and  that  freedom  and  peace  were  to  be 
everywhere  established;  and  conceiving,  "tiiat  the  society 
would  never  cease  to  desire  revolutions  till  they  should  be  un- 
necessary." 

There  is  nothing  said  by  this  our  Bevolution  Society,  hostile 
to  the  constitution  of  our  ovm  country ;  but  these  proceedings 
are  very  remarkable  as  coming  from  an  association,  tiien  joined 
by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  men ;  and  from 
this  last  circumstance,  showing  the  general  state  of  political 
enthusiasm  at  the  moment,  and  how  little  was  then  compre- 
hended of  the  real  situation  of  France  in  November  1791,  or 
the  imminent  dangers  to  which  the  cause  of  all  rational  free- 
dom was  there  and  everywhere  exposed. 

But  this  Bevolution  Society,  as  is  always  tiie  case,  was  made 
up  of  heterogeneous  materials;  and  in  their  correspondence, 
which  was  probably  carried  on  by  the  most  active  and  violent 
members,  paragraphs  appeared,  which  should  have  alarmed  the 
more  sober-minded,  and  no  doubt  did  alarm  those  who  were 
not  connected  with  them,  the  ministers  of  the  country  and  the 
people  of  property  and  rank,  who  had  aU  an  opportunity  of 
reading  their  proceedings,  not  only  in  the  public  prints,  as  they 
occurred,  but  when  published  by  themselves,  in  the  critical 
year  of  1792.  "The  admiration,"  they  say  in  April  1791, 
'*  with  which  you.  Frenchmen,  have  long  beheld  the  British  go- 
vernment, has,  we  believe,  arisen  fit)m  your  having  hitherto 
contemplated  with  more  attention  the  exeellenees  of  our  consti- 
tution, than  its  defects  ;  a  moderate  portion  of  j^litical  freedom, 
and  the  exiatenee  of  bearable  oppressions,  appeared  to  you  an 
enviable  condition."     Again.     "  Boyal  prerogatives,"  they  say, 
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'^injurions  to  tbe  public  interest,  a  servile  peerage,  a  rapacious 
and  intolerant  clergy,  and  corrupt  repreisentation,  are  grievancet 
under  which  we  suffer ;  but  as  you  perhaps  have  profited  from 
the  example  of  our  anoestorsi  so  shall  we  from  your  late  glo- 
rious and  splendid  actions."     This  was  in  August,  1791. 

In  the  same  strain  they  write  in  May,  1792,  and  in  subse- 
quent months;  and  instead  of  being  checked  and  coming  to  a 
pause,  they  grew  more  and  more  violent  with  the  increasing 
violence  of  tiie  popular  party  in  France.  Besides  the  Eevolution 
Society,  another  calling  itself  the  Constitutional  Society  existed; 
and  on  the  28th  of  TN^ovember,  1792,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  monarchy  in  August,  deputies  from  this  Constitutional 
Society  assure  the  Convention,  **  that  after  the  example  which 
France  has  given,  the  science  of  Revolutions  will  be  rendered 
easy,  and  the  progress  of  reason  will  be  rapid.  And  that  it 
would  not  be  strange,  if  in  a  period,  far  short  of  what  they 
should  venture  to  predict,  addresses  of  felicitation  should  cross 
the  sea,  to  a  national  convention  in  England." 

In  a  former  address  of  the  9th,  they  had  told  the  Convention, 
that  it  was  their  real  opinion,  that  they  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  English  nation,  and  that  the  people  were 
wearied  with  imposture,  and  worn  out  with  war.  All  this  wild 
and  reckless  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  exhibited  by 
these  popular  societies  in  England,  was  unfortunately  loudly 
echoed  back,  and  followed  up  in  France  by  the  &mous  decree 
of  the  Convention  of  November  the  1 9th,  1792,  passed  by  accla- 
mation, **  that  they  would  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all 
people  who  wished  to  recover  their  liberty !"  and  necessary 
orders  were  to  be  sent  to  her  generals  **  to  give  assistance  to 
such  people,  and  to  defend  those  citizens,  who  had  suffered,  or 
may  suffer,  in  the  cause  of  liberty."  These  proceedings  of  these 
different  societies  on  each  side  the  channel,  the  addresses,  and 
the  correspondent  replies  that  immediately  came  from  France, 
were  not  a  little  assisted  in  their  effect  by  an  Address  to  the 
People  of  England,  that  had  been  published  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1792,  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  This 
society  was  headed  by  Mr.  Grey  (now  Lord  Grey),  by  about 
thirty  members  of  parliament,  and  consisted  of  these  and  other 
men  of  the  first  talents,  character,  and  property :  their  object  was 
a  reform  in  parliament.  They  investigated  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation with  the  most  extraordinary  diligence  and  minuteness, 
and  they  produced  a  document,  which  has  ever  since  been  quoted 
and  referred  to  by  all  the  more  ardent  writers  and  reasoners  on 
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the  subject,  as  showing,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  rather  an 
image  of  the  aristocracy,  than  of  the  people  of  EnglancL  An 
extension  of  the  suffirage,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  duration  of 
parliament,  were  their  avowed,  and  (there  can  be  no  doubt)  were 
their  real  objects  and  nothing  more;  but  the  t^ms  in  which 
they  expressed  themselves  were  somewhat  vague.  The  situa- 
tion of  France  seemed  little  to  encourage  any  experiment  uu 
our  own  government;  the  same  cry  for  reform  was  heard  from 
other  societies,  very  different  from  this,  in  their  complexion  and 
character ;  but  even  this  association  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Fox,  and  ^  as  never  joined  by  him,  and  on  the  whole  it  cannot 
now  be  considered  as  either  very  judicious  in  its  conception,  or 
useful  in  its  effects ;  for  it  mainly  contributed  to  the  general 
agitation  and  alarm,  during  a  year  (the  year  1792)  when  the 
utmost  calmness  and  sobriety  of  thought,  in  our  ministers,  and 
people  of  property,  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

'W'e  must  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture ; 
to  the  effects  produced  by  all  these  elements  of  alarm ;  to  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  property,  and  the  government.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  a  popular  and  decisive  minister ;  his  royal  master  had 
never  shown  any  great  relish  for  new  opinions,  no  tolerance 
even  for  the  Whig  party ;  and  the  government  therefore,  early 
in  the  year,  addressed  itself  to  the  subject,  and  resolved  to  resist 
the  popular  opinions,  that  were  circulating  in  the  country,  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  You  must  look  at  their  prodama- 
tion,  issued  at  the  close  of  May,  1792,  against  seditious  meetings 
and  publications ;  this  was  their  first  measure.  Again.  When 
the  King  of  France  was  driven  from  the  Tuileries,  on  the  10  th 
of  August,  they  recalled  our  ambassador,  which  was  in  fact  our 
protest  against  these  proceedings,  as  putting  an  end  to  all  go- 
vernment in  France,  that  could  be  acknowledged  by  other 
nations.  The  sentiments  of  our  cabinet  were  therefore  clear  in 
August  1792.  But  in  the  months  immediately  following,  the 
horrid  massacres  of  September  occurred ;  the  I)uke  of  Bruns- 
Mdck  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  Dumourier  rushed  after  him  and 
overran  the  Netherlands,  the  decree  of  November  was  passed  in 
the  Convention,  and  those  who  live  now  can  little  conceive  what 
was  then  the  agitation  and  anxiety  of  the  public  mind  in  England. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  was  formed  an  Association  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  in  support  of  the  Constitution';  another,  for 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  at  the  St.  Alban's  tavern.  A  decla- 
ration of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  London,  was 
very  generally  signed,  dated  5th  December.    Besolutions  and 
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manifestoes  were  published  bj  these  societies,  and  eTerywhere 
circulated  through  the  country ;  proclamations  were  issued  to 
call  out  the  militia,  and  to  assemble  parliament  in  December 
instead  of  January.  Every  note  of  alarm  that  was  possible,  was 
Bounded  by  government;  the  stocks  fell;  a  correspondence 
began  between  Lord  Grenville  and  the  French  ambassador,  that 
seemed  likely  to  terminate  in  war ;  and  the  general  expectation 
was,  that  some  dreadful  storm,  perhaps  some  revolutionary  con- 
vulsion, was  approaching. 

But  the  point  to  whidh  you  are  now  to  direct  your  attention, 
is  this :  that  the  moment  the  government  by  their  various  strong 
measures  announced  their  alarm,  addresses  flowed  in  from  every 
possible  quarter,  manifesting  the  most  steady  attachment,  and 
offering  the  most  determined  support  to  the  constitution  and 
government  of  these  kingdoms;  on  the  whole,  very  clearly 
showing,  that  however  noisy  and  elated  and  presumptuous  had 
been  the  clubs  and  societies  that  corresponded  with  France,  and 
however  wide  had  been  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Paine's  publica- 
tions, still  that  the  mind  of  the  great  mass,  and  majority  of  the 
people  of  England,  was  in  a  sound  and  sane  state ;  that  they 
were  properly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  blessings  they 
already  enjoyed,  and  not  disposed  to  political  experiments  in 
search  of  new.  This,  I  must  repeat  to  you,  is  a  main  point  for 
you  to  observe,  since,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  government  of 
England  was  left  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  thought  best  with  re- 
gard to  Erance,  and  were  under  no  necessity  of  rushing  into  a 
foreign  war,  in  the  usual  vulgar  and  mistaken  manner,  for  the 
sake,  as  it  is  superficially  reasoned,  of  keeping  peace  at  home ; 
and  I  say  this,  because  now  comes  before  you  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  that  history  presents  to  you  since  the  Eevolution  of 
1688, — the  question  of  peace  or  war  with  France  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1792.  Peace  or  war,  with  all  the  consequences  of 
either  system  of  poUcy. 

On  this  question  must  rest  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  mi- 
nister. He  was  a  great  commercial  minister,  a  great  financial 
minister ;  but  inferior  spirits  may  act  in  *  concerns  like  these  : 
this  can  be  no  praise  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The  present  was  a  crisis  in 
human  affairs ;  millions  of  the  existing  generation  were  to  be 
affected  by  his  determination,  and  posterity  to  the  most  distant 
ages ;  how  then  did  he  determine  ?  What  makes  this  question 
even  still  more  interesting,  is  this :  that  the  great  rival  states- 
man of  these  times  (Mr.  Fox),  when  the  question  came  to  be 
agitated,  differed  totally  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  measures  to  be 
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pursued ;  amd  ilioiigk  an  oTerpoweriog  majoriiy  of  the  SouBe  of 
Commons  and  of  the  coontry  was  with  Mr.  Pitt,  it  does  not  at 
all  follow,  that  the  historical  student  will  now  concur  with  them 
in  opinion.  In  discussing  a  great  political  question,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  all  the  subordinate  discussions,  all  tiiat  entan* 
gled  the  mind  and  impeded  its  progress  to  the  real  point  at 
issue,  must  be  oast  aside.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  them 
at  the  time :  people  in  political  questions  generally  take  their 
side  from  their  feelings  and  their  interests,  and  then  set  about 
finding  arguments  to  justify  them  in  their  decision :  any  argu- 
ments that  are  offered  to  ikem,  and  there  is  always  a  supply, 
will  satisfy ;  the  most  exaggerated  statements,  the  most  incor- 
rect assumptions,  the  most  unfounded  accusations  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  question  is  thus  q)read  over  a  Urge  surface;  a 
worsted  disputant  on  one  point  can  always  fly  to  another,  and  no 
distinct  decision  can  be,  or  at  least  really  is,  attained.  This  sort 
of  tumult  and  disorder,  this  s<»:t  of  war  against  all  propriety 
and  common  sense  and  the  interests  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
cannot  be  escaped  in  a  free  country,  and  w«  may  lament  what 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  alter.  Thus  it  was  insisted  at  the  time, 
that  the  French  went  to  war  with  us;  and  I  shall  soon  have  to 
mention  a  publication  by  Dr.  Marsh,  which  will  fully  exhibit 
to  you  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  was  employed.  J^t  to  say 
this,  is  to  lose  the  question  ^itirely ;  the  war  was  on  our  part, 
as  on  the  part  of  the  allied  powers,  a  war  against  the  Jacobins, 
or  it  was  nothing;  a  war  against  ^rioua  and  wicked  men,  who 
had  got  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  France^  and  by  their  prin- 
ciples and  armies  were  going  to  reyolutionise  Europe.  It  was 
in  this  point  of  yiew  only,  that  it  could  be  considered  as  a  war 
of  defence.  The  success  of  Mr.  Paine's  books  in  England,  the 
success  of  Bumourier  in  the  Netherlands^  the  fury  and  triumphs 
of  the  Jacobins  in  Paris,  the  proselytising  spirit  of  the  French 
rulers,  these  were  motives  for  war  that  were  alone  worthy  to 
influence,  or  that  alone  did  or  could  in  reality  have  influenced, 
a  man  of  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Htt ;  and  to  talk  of  insurrections 
at  Tairmouth  and  Shields,  or  Dundee,  that  might  have  hap- 
pened at  any  time ;  of  the  decree  of  November,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Sch^dt,  that  were  matters  of  negotiation  to  be  oj>enly 
carried  on  by  ministers  oemmissioned  for  the  purpose— to  insist 
on  topics  oi  this  nature,  was  to  make  the  war  a  war  of  under- 
hand dealing,  of  pretexts  and  deceptions ;  pretexts  and  decep- 
tions that  were  very  properly  trampled  under  foot»  and  cast 
back  to  the  minister  with  scorn,  by  his  magpanimous  opponent 
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Mr.  Fox.  This  I  conceiTo  to  be  the  fair  view  of  the  Bnbjeot, 
the  only  view  fit  for  an  historical  student  now  to  entertain ;  and 
I  must  therefore  hasten  to  mention  to  yoa  such  documents  as 
will  enable  you  to  form  yonr  judgment  in  the  shortest  Ume 
which  so  important  a  subject  admits  of. 

The  first  bodk  yoa  are  to  turn  to,  is  Marsh's  P(^tic8 :  this 
book  was  originally  written  in  German,  and  pablished  in 
February,  1799,  six  years  after  the  crisis  that  is  now  before  ns. 
Dr.  Marsh  was  then  a  resident  at  Leipsic,  and  had  observed, 
that  the  most  unfavourable  notions  were  entertained  all  orer  ' 
Gennaaj  of  the  conduct  of  England.  He  therefore  drew  up 
the  present  work,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  as  he  says  in 
his  pre&use,  that  it  had  not  long  appeared,  when  the  first  lite- 
rary reviews  in  Germany  pronounced,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment was  comjdetely  rescued  firom  the  charges  which  had  been 
laid  to  it,  and  that  the  origin  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  the 
war  must  be  wholly  and  solely  ascribed  to  the  mad  ambition  of 
the  French  rulers.  You  will  find  in  the  work  a  flili  and  ela- 
borate enumeration  of  all  the  offences  of  the  French  Convention, 
and  the  rulers  of  France  at  the  time ;  of  all  the  indications 
their  speeches  and  conduct  exhibited  of  a  spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment and  proselytism ;  and  from  the  whole,  at  the  end  of  his 
book,  he  considers  himself  as  entitled  to  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions : — *'  That  a  war  with  Great  Britain  had  been  resolved 
on,  in  the  French  cabinet,  not  only  before  the  negotiation  was 
ended,  but  even  before  it  was  commenced ;  and  the  object  of  the 
executive  council  was  not  to  produce  a  reconciliation,  but  to 
amuse  the  British  government,  and  to  deceive  the  nation,  till 
the  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  destruction  of  the  British 
empire,  was  fully  ripe  for  execution."  He  goes  on  to  observe — •■ 
"  The  mad  ambition  of  the  French  rulers,  their  determination  to 
extirpate  all  kingly  governments,  and  the  confident  expectation 
of  insurrections  in  every  part  of  Europe,  aided  by  the  necessity 
of  finding  employment  for  their  turbulent  armies,  were  their 
motives  to  war  in  general ;  and  their  firm  belief,  that  the  inha. 
bitants  of  Great  Britain  were  so  disaffected  to  their  government, 
that  French  assistance  would  induce  them  to  an  immediate 
revolt;  the  inconsiderable  number  of  troops  at  that  time  in 
Great  Britain,  in  comparison  with  those  which  could  easily  be 
spared  from  France ;  the  forward  state  of  the  French  navy ;  the 
persuasion  that  a  landing  on  the  British  coast  would  be 
attended  with  no  difilculty ;  and  the  immense  advantage  ex- 
pected firom  the  acquicdtion  of  the  British  wealth,  commerce  and 
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marine,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  conquests  on  the  continent ; 
all  these  motiyes,  added  to  the  innate  desire  of  crushing  an 
ancient  and  formidable,  but,  at  that  time,  despised  rival,  induced 
them'  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain  in  particular."  And  there- 
fore finally.  Dr.  Marsh  infers,  **  that  it  was  a  war  of  aggression, 
of  injury,  and  of  insult  on  the  part  of  France,  as  wdl  in  the 
motives  which  gave  it  birth,  as  in  the  open  declaration  of  it ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Britain,  it  was  just  and  necessary,  as  being 
strictly  a  war  of  self-defence." 

To  prove  all  this,  it  will  probably  strike  you,  is  to  prove  a 
great  deal,  and  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  arguments  to  appear 
to  prove  too  much;  yet  such  is  the  opinion  at  which  Dr. 
Harsh  arrives  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  and 
documents  which  he  produces.  And  these  you  must  therefore 
also  meditate,  and  hereafter  other  documents  and  circum- 
stances ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  and  in  the  first  place  from,  the 
perusal  of  Dr.  Marsh's  book,  your  conclusion  is  to  be,  not  I 
think  Dr.  Marsh's  conclusion,  but  that  the  case  before  Mr.  Pitt 
was  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  arising  from  a  most  nn'ex- 
ampled  state  of  the  world;  such  as  common  maxims  and 
common  notions,  those  alone  which  Dr.  Marsh  brings  to  the 
subject,  were  totally  inadequate  to  meet.  Dr.  Marsh's  work  is 
the  statement  of  a  diligent  and  able  advocate,  the  statement  of 
one  side  of  the  question  only ;  nothing  is  said  on  the  other ;  as 
such,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  you.  I  must  therefore  proceed 
to  recommend  to  you  other  materials  for  the  formation  of  your 
opinions ;  but,  before  I  do  so,  I  must  again  state  to  you,  what 
the  question  now  before  you  really  is.  It  is  this — "Whether  we 
might  not  have  avoided  the  war,  without  any  stain  on  our 
honour ;  and  whether,  if  this  be  found  the  case,  peace  was  not 
our  policy,  as  a  better  means  of  saying  England  from  the  pro- 
selytizing spirit  of  France,  than  war. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  j'ou 
must  weigh  well  the  correspondence  that  took  place  between 
Lord  Grenville  and  Monsieur  Ghauvelin  ;  you  must  then  look 
at  a  very  celebrated  letter  that  was  written  by  Mr.  Fox  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster ;  and  lastly,  to  these  you  must  add  the 
due  consideratioli  of  the  debates  in  parliament ;  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  illustration  of  the  documents  I  have  mentioned,  and 
of  the  times:  they  are  not  long,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
worthy  of  your  attention.  These  are  the  three  great  means  of 
forming  your  opinion.  The  student,  when  he  reads  the  cor- 
respondence between  Lord  Grenville  and  M.  Ghauvelin,  is  to  a^ 
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himself,  which  is  the  conciliating  party,  and  which  the  haughty, 
the  dictatorial,  and  therefore  the  hostile  party ;  whether  a  great 
nation,  like  France,  could  he  expected,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
to  hnmble  itself  before  its  great  ancient  rival  and  opponent, 
more  than  Prance  did  on  this  occasion,  before  the  cabinet  of 
England ;  and  again,  he  is  to  ask  himself,  what  possible  answer 
can  now  be  made  to  the  representations  of  Mr.  Eox's  letter.  I 
should  not  occupy  you  improperly  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  argue 
these  points,  because  the  tendency  of  what  I  should  have  to  say 
would  be  to  produce  in  you  magnanimity,  and  a  love  of  peace — 
few  greater  objects  to  me  than  these ;  but  I  am  now,  as  always, 
too  limited  in  time,  and  you  must  be  left  to  judge  for  yourselves. 
Eut  you  will  bo  unable  to  judge,  I  must  again  repeat,  if  you  do 
not  read  the  debates ;  read,  at  least,  those  in  the  Commons. 
No  reading  can  be  proposed  to  you,  so  interesting,  or  so  instruc- 
tive ;  the  subject,  I  must  repeat,  is  the  greatest  that  had  occurred 
since  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  such  men  have  never  ap- 
peared,  certainly  have  never  appeared  together,^  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  were  then  seen  Ihere ;  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke  on 
the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  other. 
The  speeches,  too,  you  will  find,  characteristic  and  sufficiently 
exemplifying  the  particular  merits  of  the  speakers ;  bare,  and 
meagre,  uid  inadequate,  as  all  reports  must  be ;  still,  you  will 
see,  you  will  be  enabled  to  conceive  at  least,  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Htt,  the  luminous  statement,  the  imposing  force,  the  long  ma* 
jestic  march  of  his  eloquence ;  and  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  wide 
knxnvledge,  the  discursive  wit  and  fancy,  the  philosophy,  and, 
on  this  particular  occasion,  the  irritated  enthusiasm  (a  trea- 
cherous counsellor)  of  his  overflowing  mind.  And  on  the  other 
side,  of  Mr.  Pox,  you  will  see  the  simplicity,  the  open  and 
generous  feelings,  his  smcere,  straightforward,  powerful  argu- 
mentation ;  and  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  spirited,  brilliant  reason- 
ing, and  caustic  wit,  dignified  and  recommended  by  the  most 
honourable  love  of  liberty — liberty,  whether  of  England  or  of 
the  world.  All  this  might  be  a  sufficient  reward  to  you  in  point 
of  entertainment,  but  much  more  than  entertainment  may  be 
derived,  edification  of  the  most  important  kind.  As  on  form^ 
occasions  I  most  earnestly  recommended  to  you  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Burke  on  the  American  war,  so  do  I  now  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Fox,  as  showing  you  the  manner  (I  concern  not  myself  now 
ynih.  the  opinions),  but  as  showing  you  the  manner  in  which  a 
British  statesman  should  think  and  feel.  Nothing  can  be  so 
admirable  throughout,  as  the  uprightness  of  the  sentiment,  and 
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fke  generosity  of  the  feeling ;  the  disdain  of  ererjthiiig  shifting, 
shuffling,  and  base ;  the  contempt  of  all  the  expedients  of  low 
cunning,  and  rulgar  policy ;  the  magnanimous  frankness,  the 
simple  wisdom,  the  elevated  Love  of  freedom,  the  benevolent 
love  of  peace,  the  detestation  of  all  interiGerence  with,  the  rights 
of  otheHB,  however  imposing  the  form,  or  plausible  the  pretext. 
Mr.  Fox  thought  that  the  Hberties  of  his  own  country  were  en- 
dangered by  the  measures  that  the  government  were  adopting, 
and  sanctioning  under  the  influence  of  alarm ;  Mr.  Pitt  thought 
there  was  no  other  chance  of  preserving  these  liberties.  The 
student  must  decide.  Mr.  Fox  thought  that  the  liberties  of 
lAngland  and  mankind  would  be  at  an  end,  if  tiie  allied  powers 
succeeded  in  putting  down  the  Eevolntion  in  France,  and  that 
it  was  for  England  on  no  account  to  participate  in  the  shame 
and  guilt  of  so  atrocious  an  enterprise.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  we  were  going  to  be  engaged  in  any  such 
enterprise,  but  he  maintained,  that  the  proceedings  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  leaders  must  be  resisted.  "They  are  then 
best  resisted  by  peace,"  said  Mr.  Fox.  "  By  war,"  said  Mr.  Pitt, 
"  nor  can  we  avoid  it.*'  "  Tou  use  no  proper  means,*'  rejoined 
Mr.  Fox,  "  to  avoid  it."  The  student  must  judge  between 
these  distinguished  statesmen ;  and  if  he  takes  the  troable  I 
have  proposed  to  him,  he  may. 

A  question  now  remains  behind,  which  will  certainly  be  asked 
by  those  who  accede  to  the  war  system  of  Mr.  Pitt, — Gould  we 
ultimately  have  escaped  the  war  ?  If  not  entered  upon  in  the 
beginning  of  1798,  must  it  not  have  been  entered  into  in  1794  ? 
Would  the  violence  and  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Jacobins 
have  left  us  any  alternative  ?  To  this,  the  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs  is  at  all  times  great,  and 
particularly  during  the  period  of  the  Eevolution  of  France  ; 
that  it  could  not  be  just  to  go  to  war  upon  presumptions  like 
these ;  that  the  objection  supposes  a  better  case  hereafter ;  that 
this  case  must  then  be  waited  for ;  that  no  war  can  be  lawful, 
till  such  last  and  best  case  arrives — the  case  of  dear  and  strict 
necessity.  War  is  not  to  be  made  sure  of,  but  rather  the  chances 
of  peace.  We  were  in  no  such  situation  as  has  sometimes  oc- 
curred; when  a  weaker  nation  must  anticipate  war,  against  a 
stronger,  even  as  the  last  and  best  hope  of  safety.  Our  re- 
sources were  great,  and  we  were  in  no  fear. 

It  would  be  to  partake  of  the  party  violence  of  the  times,  to 
accuse  Mr.  Pitt  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
still  less  to  those  of  his  own  country;  no  doubt  he  thought  he 
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was  acting  in  the  defence  of  both ;  bnt  the  cvisis  ^as  of  the 
most  singalar  natuie,  and  his  remedy  was  war;  was  this  pru- 
dent ?  fie  meant  to  resist  the  new  opinions ;  was  war  the  best 
mode  ?  to  weaken  the  influenoe,  and  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the 
Jacobins ;  was  war  the  beat  expedient  i  Did  not  war,  on  the 
contrary,  throw  everything  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  who 
could  thus  identify  their  power  and  their  measures  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  coontry  ?  He  meant  to  support  oar  establishments ; 
was  war  the  best  means  of  doing  so  ?  What  danger  oould  they 
run,  as  the  people  had  shown  their  attachment  to  them,  but 
from  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  ?  There  might  be  diffi- 
culty  in  the  case  from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  times, 
from  the  folly  and  fruy  of  the  French  donvention,  passing  de- 
crees by  acclamation,  amid  the  uproar  of  a  revolution,  and  the 
intoxication  of  success  on  the  repulse  of  an  invading  enemy ; 
but  was  he  to  accommodate  himself  to  such  extraordinary 
tiffles  or  not,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  of  such  considerations, 
as  we  have  mentioned  ?  Was  he  not,  as  Mr.  Fox  advised,  at 
least  to  negotiate ;  at  least,  to  state  our  wrongs,  and  demand 
redress  firom  those  who  were  alone  competent  to  afford  it  ?  Is 
it  any  answer  to  say  with  Dr.  Marsh,  that  this  would  have  been 
to  betray  fear,  and  could  not  have  been  successful ;  or  with  Mr. 
Burke,  and  the  furious  peqple  of  these  times,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  negotiate  with  ruffians  and  assassins  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  the  student  must  ask  himself,  and  Mr.  Pitt's 
fame  as  a  minister  must  depend  on  the  answer.  That  his  inten- 
tions were  the  best,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  this  is  not 
sufficient.  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  celebrated  as  the  pilot  that 
weathered  the  storm ;  but  the  storm  is  the  national  debt,  and 
is  not  weathered.  In  great  and  perilous  conjunctures,  ill  fares 
it  with  a  land^  where  its  rulers  are  men,  accustomed  to  give  the 
law,  with  haughtiness  in  their  temperament,  and  eloquence  in 
their  tongue ;  conscious  of  commanding  talents,  with  all  the 
imposing  merits,  but  all  the  dangerous  faults  of  genius.  '*  Nul- 
lum numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia." — ^Prudence  is  the  one  thing 
needful  in  a  minister.  Walpole  in  our  own  country,  Washing- 
ton in  America,  men  of  calm  nnnds  and  circumspect  under- 
standings; this  is-  the  description  of  men  that  can  alone  be 
intrust^,  on  critical  occasions,  with  the  interests  of  their  own 
countiy  and  the  welfue  of  mankind ;  the  patrons  of  mild  go- 
vernment, the  votaries  of  peace* 

After  all,  it  is  possible  that  war  might  have  been  avoided  by 
both  countries,  if  the  popular  party  in  France  (that  guilty  party) 
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could  but  have  behaved  with  any  tolerable  moderation  and  jus- 
tice  to  their  fallen  monarch.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  inva- 
sion and  manifestoes,  no  doubt,  were  most  unfortunate.    But  the 
allied  powers  had  been  driven  back ;  the  Convention  had  assem- 
bled,  and  seized  and  administered  all  the  authority  of  the  state ; 
the  supporters  of  the  old  opinions  had  been  overpowered,  had 
been  taught  to  respect  the  convulsive  strength,  at  least,  of  the 
wild  democracy  of  France ;  and  if  a  pause  could  but  have  now 
ensued,  if  the  Jacobins  could  but  have  been  now  wise  and  mag- 
nanimous and  just,  or  if  the  Girondists  could  but  have  pre- 
vailed, and  if  the  king  in  consequence,  and  the  royal  family, 
had  but  been  dismissed  (to  America  for  instance),  it  is  possible 
that  France  aud  Europe  might  have  been  saved  a  long  and 
dreadful  seri^  of  the  most  appalling  calamities ; — ^it  is  possible, 
but  it  was  no  Imi^er  possible,  when  tibe  Convention  had  not  only 
brought  to  trial  Qieir  benevolent  and  well-intentioned  monarch 
(for  such  virtues  were  never  denied  him),  but  had  even,  with 
such  intolerable  cruelty,  deliberately  shed  his  blood ;  then,  in- 
deed, no  terms  were  any  longer  to  be  kept  with  the  new  opinions, 
or  their  defenders.     Thata  civil  war  would  ensue  in  France  (it 
did  break  out  in  La  Vend^)  was  the  general  expectation ;  and 
even  in  England,  such  was  the  alarm  created  by  the  proselytiz- 
ing spirit  of  the  new  opinions,  such  the  indignation,  detestation, 
and  horror  naturally  produced  by  the  10th  of  August,  the  mas- 
sacres of  September,  and  above  edl,  by  the  execution  of  the  king, 
that  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  popular  party,  Mr.  Fox  at 
their  head,  was  to  attempt,  and  in  vain  attempt,  to  keep  the 
two  countries  from  going  to  war,  and  maintain,  if  possible,  the 
existence  of  the  free  spirit,  and  free  maxims  of  the  constitution 
of  England.     Even  to  make  these  attempts  at  all,  required  all 
the  exertions  of  the  most  transcendent  eloquence,  and  the  most 
resolute  devotion  to  the  general  principles  of  freedom,  amidst 
the  impatient  and  indignant  hatred  of  the  very  name  of  freedom 
that  now  generally  prevailed,  and  that  naturally  resulted  from 
the  long- witnessed  licentiousness  of  the  mobs  of  Paris,  and  from 
the  unprincipled  reasonings  and  atrocious  conduct  of  this  upstart 
and  merciless  Convention.     "  With  whom  shall  we  treat  ?*'  was 
the  question  triumphantly  asked,  when  peace  with  France  was 
proposed ;  "  ruffians,  banditti  in  their  cave,"  were  the  only  ap- 
pellations that  could  be  found, for  her  rulers ;  and  all  Europe,  as 
in  the  times  of  the  crusades,  seemed  now  loosened  from  its  hold, 
and  ready  to  precipitate  itself  upon  this  one  detested  country. 
The  leaders  of  the  Revolution  in  France  had  therefore  to  defend 
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their  Eevolution  agamst  the  world ;  the  European  governments 
were  resolved^  if  possihle,  to  put  the  devolution  down.  Each 
party  liad  their  appropriate  means  of  attack  and  defence ;  but 
the  great  calamity  was,  that  the  dispute,  like  other  disputes 
among  mankind,  was  to  be  decided  by  arms.  The  Eevolutionists 
produced  everywhere  their  doctrines,  "liberty,**  "equality," 
"  the  rights  of  man,"  "  the  abuses  of  government,'*  "  the  mi- 
series of  mankind,"  which  were  all  imputed  to  the  tyranny  of 
their  rulers,  but  they  also  produced  their  armies.  Their  oppo- 
nents in  like  manner,  while  they  insisted,  in  their  manifestoes 
and  reasonings,  upon  the  wild  anarchy  and  horrors  that  had 
followed  the  success  of  the  new  opinions  in  France,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  order,  of  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  institutions 
of  society,  the  distinctions  of  ranks,  and  the  rights  of  property, 
omitted  not  to  draw  out  their  armies  also,  to  enforce  their  argu- 
ments ;  and  no  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  since  the  attack 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  nations,  could  ever  be 
likened  to  the  crisis  which  now  ensued  ;  for  even  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  with  their  Koran,  and  theintoword,  as  they  came 
with  an  adverse  faith,  and  uncongenial  habits  and  manners,  were 
not  nearly  such  formidable  opponents  to  the  established  govern- 
ments and  institutions  of  Europe,  as  were  the  French  commis- 
sioners and  generals,  with  irresistible  military  science,  their 
innumerable  hosts  of  soldiers  totally  reckless  and  prodigal  of 
life,  and  their  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality  (war  to  the 
palace,  and  peace  to  the  cottage) ;  so  animating  to  themselves,  so 
terrifying  to  their  opponents,  so  plausible,  so  exciting,  and  so 
flattering  wherever  tiiey  turned,  to  all  the  most  deeply-rooted 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  lower  orders  of  sociefy.  This, 
then,  is  the  contest,  this  the  crisis,  which  you  are  now  to  con- 
sider. It  was  so  from  the  first,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke ; 
undoubtedly  it  became  so  from  the  moment  that  the  10th  of 
August,  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  massacres 
of  September,  and  the  execution  of  the  king,  had  so  entirely 
infuriated  the  contending  parties,  as  to  leave  no  sentiments  in 
their  bosoms,  but  those  of  mutual  indignation,  disgust,  and  terror 
of  the  success  of  each  other,  and  to  render  all  councils  of  mo- 
deration and  peace,  in  their  own  opinion,  at  least,  impossible. 
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LECTUEE  XXXVI- 

GODWIN— 1792,  1793. 

Tab  Fr^oh  Eevolution  was  a  great  criski  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  On  this  crisis  of  the  world  we  must  dwell  a  little  longer; 
we  must  endeavour  to  explain  it  a  little  further.  It  is  in  retro- 
spects of  this  nature  that  the  edification  of  history  consists.  This 
crisis  was  perceived  by  Mr.  Burke  very  early.  This  was  his 
merit,  and  a  very  extraordinary  merit,  and  I  have  stated  it  to 
.  you.  Whether  he  took  the  most  skilful  method  to  medicine  the 
world  is  another  question ;  but  the  situation  of  the  world  and 
its  diseases  he  saw,  he  saw  clearly;  he  was  a  political  and  he 
was  a  moral  prophet :  every  thing  appeared  to  him  to  have  taken 
a  wrong  direction  in  politics,  in  manners,  and  in  morals.  The 
few  extracts  that  I  have  made  from  his  Eeflections  w'ill  show 
this  very  sufficient!]^  He  published  this  work  in  the  autumn 
of  1790,  and  every  event  and  every  appearance  answered,  and 
long  continued  to  answer,  his  predictions.  The  new  opinions 
prevailed ;  and  as  they  more  and  more  prevailed,  they  more  and 
more  departed  from  the  old.  In  politics  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  morals  the  great  principle  of 
utility,  was  each  more  and  more  misunderstood  and  caricatured; 
till  at  last,  about  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  there  seemed 
no  bounds  to  the  speculations,  or  rather  the  aberrations,  of  the 
human  mind.  In  my  lecture  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  I  men- 
tioned to  you  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  of  Montesquieu,  of  the 
authors  of  the  Encyclopedic,  and  above  all,  of  Eousseau ;  then 
those  again  of  the  materialists ;  finally,  those  of  immorsd  and 
irreligious  men,  authors  of  the  lowest  description.  All  these, 
assisted  by  political  circumstances,  had  produced  their  full  effect 
in  Prance  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  generation  of  men, 
that  were  ready  in  all  the  vigour  of  rising  manhood  to  take  a 
part  in  the  Revolution,  when  it  oroke  out  in  1 789.  Whatever 
is  felt  in  Prance  soon  circulates  through  Europe,  and  it  was  after- 
wards found,  that  wherever  the  Prench  armies  went,  their  work 
seemed  already  done ;  their  admirers  were  ready,  and  a  large 
party  prepared  to  receive  their  new  doctrines  with  acclamations 
and  applause.  Every  thing  was  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  rest- 
lessness and  dissatisfaction,  of  distrust  and  alarm,  in  the  old 
governments.     How  this  state  of  things  was  to  be  remedied  by 
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those  who  wished  well  to  mankind,  is  not  the  question  I  am  now 
discussing ;  I  am  only  endeavouring  to  state  the  &cts  of  the 
case  ;  to  impress  you  with  the  particular  nature  of  it ;  to  cdl 
your  attention  to  the  extravagance  of  speculation  of  every  kind, 
that  existed  at  this  period ;  to  the  manner  in  which  all  the  or- 
dinaiy  notions  which  belong  to  men  in  society  were  attacked  and 
shaken ;  and  I  must  for  a  moment  anticipate  my  main  subject, 
and  announce  to. you  that  there  was  no  speculatioi^  however 
wild,  no  experiment  however  daring,  that  you  will  not  have 
immediately  to  see  really  tried,  and  put  in  practice,  when  you 
>»me  to  consider  the  history  of  the  Bevolutibn  in  France,  during 
the  period  that  was  denominated  the  Beign  of  Terror. 

I  would  wish,  I  say,  to  afford  you  some  general  notion,  for 
the  pres^it  (you  must  follow  up  the  subject  for  yourselves  here- 
after), of  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Bevolution,  and  indeed 
of  the  history  of  the  human  mind ;  of  the  sort  of  mental  intoxi- 
cation that  prevailed  among  those  who  should  have  been  the 
guidea  and  instructors  of  mankind.  And  looking  round  for  thia 
purpose,  I  shall  select  from  the  rest,  as  a  memorable  specimen 
of  the  whole,  the  once  celebrated  work  of  Mr.  Godwin.  The 
influence  of  the  work  I  can  myself  remember.  In  any  ordinary 
state  of  the  world  it  must  have  fallen  lifeless  from  the  press : 
highly  metaphysical,  continually  running  into  general  abstrac* 
tions,  into  disquisitions,  never  ending  still  beginning,  nothing  was 
ever  less  fitted  to  attract  a  reader,  dian  this  repulsive  **  Inquiry 
concerning  Political  Justice '"  and  if  the  state  had  not  been  out 
of  joint,  most  assuredly  scarce  a  reader  would  have  been  found. 
Some  years  after,  when  the  success  of  the  work  had  been  estab- 
lished, Mr.  Burke  was  asked  whether  he  had  seen  it.  *^  Why, 
yes,  I  have  seen  it,"  was  the  answer,  **  and  a  mighty  stupid- 
looking  book  it  is."  No  two  words  could  better  have  described 
it.  The  late  excellent  Sir  Samuel  EomiUy,  who  had  then  leisure 
to  read  every  thing,  told  a  friend  who  had  never  heard  of  it, 
that  there  had  just  appeared  a  book,  by  far  the  most  absurd  that 
had  ever  come  within  his  knowledge  (this  was  the  work  of  God- 
win) ;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  at  length,  by  the  progress  of  its 
doctrines,  was  compelled  to  look  at  it,  declared,  that  what  was 
good  in  the  book  was  chiefly  taken  from  Hume ;  and  that  it  was 
''  borrowed  sense,  and  original  nonsense."  The  work,  however, 
prospered ;  this  original  nonsense  was  then  in  great  request,  and 
at  a  high  premium ;  Mr.  Godwin  had  his  admirers,  had  his 
school ;  there  were  Gk>dwinians  in  those  days,  as  well  as  Whigs 
and  Tories,  more  particularly  in  the  inns  of  court,  and  among 
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the  young  lawyers ;  and  this  borrower  of  sense,  and  retailer  of 
nonsense,  this  dreamer  of  dreams  and  seer  of  visions,  was  sud- 
denly transformed  from  a  dissenting  clergyman,  dissatisfied  with 
his  profession,  and  unknowing  and  unknown,  into  a  person 
pointed  at,  as  he  walked  in  the  metropolis  of  England,  as  a  dis- 
turber of  empires,  and  a  reformer  of  the  world. 

The  first  edition  was  printed  on  the  7th  of  January,  1793. 
**  Political  inquiry,"  says  the  preface,  "  has  long  held  a  principal 
place  in  the  writer's  attention ;  it  is  now  twelve  years  since  he 
became  satisfied,  that  monarchy  was  a  species  of  goyemment 
essentially  corrupt."  This  conviction,  Mr.  Godwin  says  that  he 
owed  to  Swift,  and  the  Latin  historians ;  and  great  additional 
instruction,  he  said,  had  been  derived  from  the  most  considerablo 
French  writers  on  the  nature  of  man,  from  the  '*  Syst^me  de  la 
iN'ature,"  Eousseau,  and  Helvetius.  Of  the  desirableness  of  a 
government  in  the  utmost  degree  simple,  he  was  not  made  ful]y 
aware,  but  by  ideas,  suggested  by  the  French  Eevolutioa.  To 
the  same  event  he  owed  the  determination  of  mind  which  gave 
existence  to  this  work.  ''  It  is  the  fortune  of  the  present  work," 
says  Mr.  Godwin  in  his  conclusion,  ''  to  appear  before  a  public  : 
that  is  panic-struck,  and  impressed  with  tiie  most  dread^il  ap-  | 
prehension  respecting  such  doctrines  as  are  here  delivered.  But 
it  is  the  property  of  truth  to  be  fearless,  and  to  prove  victorious  < 
over  every  aidversary." 

The  second  edition  appeared  on  October  29th,  1795.      "The  ' 
reception  of  the  work,**  says  the  new  prefeoe,  "  had  been  such 
as  to  exceed  what  the  author  had  dared  to  promise  himself.     Its  I 
principles  and  its  reasonings  had  obtained  the  attention  of  the  I 
public  to  a  considerable  extent.     Material  variations  of  deduction 
and  statement  would  now  be  found ;  out  of  eight  books,  the  four 
first,  and  last,  might  be  said  to  be  re- written ;  but  that  the  spirit 
and  great  ouUines.of  the  work  remained,  he  believed,  untouched ; 
that  it  had  been  treated,  by  some  persons,  as  of  a  seditious  and 
inflammatory  nature,  but  that  this  was  probably  an  aspersion ; 
that  he  persuaded  himself,  whatever  might  be  the  events  with 
which  the  present  crisis  of  human  history  should  be  distinguished, 
that  the  effect  of  his  writings  would  bo  found  favourable  to  the 
increase  and  preservation  of  general  kindness  and  benevolence." 

Now  I  am  far  from  sa3dng  that  Mr.  Godwin's  intentions  might 
not  be  good :  there  are  many  passages  in  his  work,  one  moroi 
especially  about  revolutions,  that  counsel  moderation,  that  are  I 
temperate  and  just ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  his  writings 
were,  in  their  end  and  practical  nieaning,  reasonable ;  whetlier 
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their  mistakes  were  not  likely  to  have  a  very  destructive  influ- 
ence on  the  best  interests  of  society. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  I  think,  to  read  the  book :  the  world 
is  now  in  a  more  settled  state,  and  people  no  longer  make  *'  in- 
quiries concerning  political  justice,  and  its  influence  on  morals 
and  happiness,"  according  to  the  title  of  his  book.  I  will  there- 
fore endeavour  to  give  you  some  general  notion  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  work,  in  the  most  concise  manner  I  am  able. 

This  sentence  was  written  many  years  ago,  like  the  rest  of 
the  lectures  I  am  now  delivering;  but,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
introductory  lecture  to  this  coui-se,  I  have  lived  to  see  all  the 
doctrines  of  GFodwin  revived.  They  are  the  same  as  those  which 
now  infest  the  world,  and  disgrace  the  human  understanding, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Owen,  by  the  Chartists,  the  St.  Simonians,  &c. 
&c.,  and  by  many  other  political  theorists,  in  these  kingdoms, 
in  France,  on  the  continent,  and  the  "  Workees,"  as  they  call 
themselves,  in  America. 

Mr.  GK)dwin  conceives,  "  that  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
the  human  character  are  not  derived  £rom  caoses  beyond  the 
reach  of  ingenuity  to  modify  and  correct."  (page  46.)  What 
then  is  his  receipt }  It  is  this — He  lays  it  down,  "  that  sound 
reasoning  and  truth,  when  adequately  communicated,  must  always 
be  victorious  over  error ;  that  sound  reasoning  and  truth  are  ca- 
pable of  being  so  communicated ;  that  tnith  is  omnipotent ;  that 
therefore  the  vices  and  moral  weakness  of  man  are  not  invincible  ; 
that  man  is  perfectible,  or  in  other  words,  that  he  is  susceptible 
of  perpetual  improvement."  These  are  the  propositions,  the 
splendid  propositions,  expressed  in  his  own  words,  at  which 
Mr.  Godwin  arrives  in  the  course  of  the  Ave  flrst  chapters  of  his 
second  and  corrected  edition,  in  the  course  of  the  flrst  ninety-six 
pages ;  that  man  is  perfectible  by  the  influence  of  reasoning  and 
truth !  It  may  seem  astonishing,  that  any  man,  who  had  ever 
interchanged  three  words  with  his  fellow  creatures,  could  think 
of  committing  such  propositions  to  paper. 

The  ground,  however,  is  now  prepared,  and  it  only  remains 
that  the  ediflce  of  truth  should  be  erected. 

The  next  positions  then  are,  that  all  politics  are  founded  on 
morals^  which  is  very  true,  and  that  justice  is  a  general  appel- 
lation for  all  moral  duty.  "  Why  should  I  pardon  (says  Mr. 
Godwin)  this  criminal,  remunerate  this  favour,  abstain  from  this 
indulgence  ?  Because  I  shall  beneflt  the  whole ;  therefore  to 
do  it  is  just,  and  to  forbear  it  is  unjust."  Mr.  Godwin's  theory 
therefore  was,  that  we  were  to  do  good  from  a  sense  of  the  in- 
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justice  of  doing  otherwise.    Utility  was  the  criterion,  a  sense 
of  propriety  the  motive. 

ISTow  long  before,  Mr.  Hume  and  others  had  laid  down  the 
doctrine  of  utility,  the  system  of  benevolence,  and  long  before, 
Dt,  Clarke  and  others  had  laid  down  the  sense  of  daty»  that 
arose  from  the  different  relations  of  things,  the  intuitions  of  pro- 
priety, the  rule  of  right :  these  had  been  among  the  doctrines 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  modem.  Theories 
of  this  kind  were  the  natural  conclusions  of  the  human  mind, 
when  men  began  to  reason  at  all  on  such  subjects,  and  there 
was  here  in  Mr.  6odwi^'s  work  nothing  new.  "  We  know  (said 
Mr.  Burke)  that  we  have  made  no  discoveries,  and  we  think 
that  no  discoveries  are  to  be  made  in  morality ;"  and  certainly 
it  would  have  been  somewhat  strange,  if  men  had  been  living 
in  society  from  the  beginning  of  &e  world,  without  knowing 
how  to  conduct  themselves  to  each  other  (for  such  is  the  pro- 
vince of  morality),  ignorant  in  this  essential  respect,  till  tiiey 
were  to  receive  the  necessary  instructions  from  Mr.  Godwin  or 
any  other  philosopher,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  This  would  have  been  afvery  remarkable 
dispensation  in  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  provided  every  other 
creature  that  lives  and  moves,  with  the  intuitions  and  instincts 
that  are  necessary  to  its  existence,  and  conducive  to  its  well 
being.  All  this  must  surely  be  acknowledged.  jN'othing  new 
could  therefore  be  well  expected  from  Mr.  Godwin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  morality.  Still,  however,  something  new  was  necessary; 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  borrowed  sense  could  not  be  sufficient,  unless 
the  original  nonsense  was  also  produced;  and  this  therefore  was 
done  in  the  following  manner.  For  instance,  every  one  was 
aware  that  all  philosophers,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  from 
whatever  theory  they  began,  had  ended  always  in  recommend- 
ing the  same  actions.  Ko  one  had  ever  said,  that  men  were  not 
to  be  grateful  for  kindness,  or  to  keep  their  promises,  or  to 
attend  above  aU  things,  and  in  the  first  place,  to  the  great  affec- 
tions and  charities  of  human  life.  Here  then  was  an  opportu- 
nity of  something  new  and  something  well  adapted  to  the  revo- 
lutionary state  of  the  world,  at  the  time  existing ;  for  all  this 
estiiblished  morality  might  be  resisted  and  denied :  and  there 
was  then  something  produced — ^new,  remarkably  new,  and  fitted 
for  the  renovation  of  the  world,  and  evidently  very  valuable. 
Mr.  Godwin  therefore  put  the  great  moral  duties  into  his  meta- 
physical crucible,  and  the  results  were  everything  that  oould 
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strike  the  speculator  by  its  novelty,  or  the  revolutionist  by  its 
convenience.  They  were  all  found  to  evaporate  and  disappear, 
and  in  the  following  manner. 

Everything,  you  may  remember,  was,  according  to  Mr.  God- 
win, to  be  referred  to  justice. 

'*  But  justice,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  *'  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons;" yery  well.  The  illustrious  Bishop  of  Cambray,  for 
instajice,  was  of  more  worth  than  his  valet,  and  there  are  few 
of  us,  says  Mr.  Godwin,  that  would  hesitate  to  pronounce,  if 
his  palace  were  in  flames,  which  of  the  two  should  be  preserved. 
But  again. 

"  Suppose  I  had  been  myself  the  valet,"  says  Mr.  Godwin, 
**  I  ought  to  have  chosen  to  die,  rather  than  P^n^lon  should 
have  died/  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  a  breach 
of  justice."  Somewhat  alarming  this,  but  let  it  pass — very 
well. — Again.  "  Suppose,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  *'  the  valet  had 
been  my  brother,  or  my  father,  or  my  benefactor,  this  would  not 
*  alter  the  truth  of  the  proposition ;  the  life  of  F^n^lon  would  still 
be  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  valet ;  and  justice,  pure,  un- 
adulterated justice,  would  still  have  preferred  that  which  was 
most  valuable ;  justice  would  have  taught  me  to  save  the  life  of 
'F^nAon  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  What  magic  is  there  in 
the  pronoun  *i»y,'  to  overturn  the  decision  of  impartial  truth  ? 
My  brother,  or  my  father,  may  be  a  fool  or  a  profligate,  mali- 
cious, lying,  or  dishonest.  If  they  be,  of  what  consequence  is 
it  that  they  are  mine  ?" 

This  then  was  the  result  that  was  wanted,  filial  duty  at  an 
end.  The  poor  father  was  to  see  his  son  helping  another  person 
out  of  the  flames,  and  be  himself  left  to  perish,  all  upon  the 
principle  of  justice,  the  foundation  of  all  morality. 

Mathematicians,  when  their  reasonings  conduct  them  to  some 
unnatural  position,  that  the  greater  is  equal  to  the  less,  or  the 
less  to  the  greater,  immediately  stop  short,  produce  their  phrase, 
*'  quod  est  absurdum,''  and  think  it  high  time  to  begin  again. 
The  premises  are  wrong,  or  the  reasoning  is  wrong,  or  some- 
thing or  other  is  wrong.    But  not  so  Mr.  Godwin. 

"  But  to  my  father,"  he  continues,  *^  I  am  indebted  for  ex- 
istence, and  he  supported  me  in  the  helplessness  of  infancy. 
Every  voluntary  benefit  entitles  the  bestower  to  some  kindness 
and  retribution."  Certainly  these  notions,  thus  produced  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  are  notions  generally  received.  But  now  for  the 
crucible.  "  My  benefactor,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  "  ought  to  be 
esteemed,  not  because  he  bestowed  a  benefit  on  me,  but  because 
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he  bestowed  it  on  a  human  being.  His  desert  will  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  that  human  being  was  worthy 
of  the  distinction  conferred.  Thus  every  view  of  the  subject," 
says  he,  ''  brings  us  back  to  the  consideration  of  my  neighbour's 
moral  worth,  and  his  importance  to  the  general  weal,  as-  the 
only  standard  to  determine  the  treatment  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
Gratitude,  therefore,  if  by  gratitude  we  understand  a  sentiment 
of  preference,  which  I  entertain  towards  another,  upon  the 
ground  of  my  having  been  the  subject  of  his  benefits,  is  no  part 
either  of  justice  or  virtue."  No  indeed !  This  was  again  some- 
thing new ;  the  common  affections  of  parent  and  child  were 
first  demolished ;  and  now  gratitude  also.  If  you  read  this 
Inquiry,  you  will  see  that  the  obligation  of  promises  followed 
next,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

I  have  already  observed  to  you,  that  the  public  good  can  never 
be  accomplished  in  this  manner ;  and  that  admitting  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  that  is,  the  system  of  benevolence,  such  uni- 
versal happiness  can  only  be  approximated  by  an  attention  to ' 
the  common  maxims  of  life  and  the  common  feelings  of  our 
nature ;  but  the  unexpected  logic  by  which  Mr.  Godwin  reasons 
away  the  obligation  that  exists  between  parent  and  child,  re- 
minds me  of  a  passage  in  Tristram  Shandy. 

In  that  most  entertaining  performance,  the  lawyers  are  sup- 
posed discussing  a  law  question  before  Yorick  and  my  Uncle 
Toby.  **  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,"  says  one  of  them,  '*  in 
the  famous  case  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk's  case,  as  it  was  a  great  cause,  and  much  depending  upon 
its  issue,  and  as  many  causes  of  great  property  were  likely  to 
be  decided  in  times  to  come,  by  the  precedent  to  be  then  made, 
the  most  learned,  as  well  in  the  laws  of  this  realm  as  in  the 
civil  latw,  were  consulted  together ;  and  not  only  the  temporal 
lawyers,  but  the  church  lawyers,  the  jurisconsulti,  the  juris- 
prudentes,  the  civilians,  the  advocates,  the  commissaries,  the 
judges  of  the  consistory  and  prerogative  courts  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  with  the  Master  of  the  Faculties,  were  all  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that  the  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  was 
not  of  kin  to  her  child. 

"'And  what  said  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  to  it?'  said  my 
Unde  Toby.  This  was  an  unexpected  question,  it  seems ;  and 
as  nothing  could  be  made  of  it,  the  lawyers  voted  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  went  on  with  their  law  argument :  this  when  they 
had  finished  it,  left  the  Duchess,  as  before,  not  of  kin  to  her  own 
cbUd. 
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"  '  Let  the  learned  say  what  they  will,  there  must  certainly 
(quoth  my  TJnde  Tohy)  be  some  manner  of  consanguinity  be- 
tween the  DnchesB  of  Suffolk  and  her  son/ 

"  '  The  vulgar  are  of  the  same  opinion  to  this  hour  *  (quoth 
Yorick)." 

In  like  manner  the  matrons  of  England  would  perhaps,  like 
my  Uncle  Toby,  have  been  a  little  stajrtled  at  the  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Grodwin,  tiiat  there  was  no  connection  between  them  and 
their  children ;  but  this  would  have  been  of  no  consequence,  for 
be  wonld  have  classed  them  with  the  vulgar,  in  the  words  lite- 
rally taken  from  Yorick,  and  have  reasoned  on. 

It  is  observable  how  much  the  poet  Cowper  differs  from  Mr. 
Godwin  with  respect  to  the  magic  of  words  and  pronouns. 
What  magic  in  the  word  "my?**  says  Mr.  Godwin.  You 
remember  Gowper's  poem  to  Mrs.  XTnwin  in  the  decline  of  life : 

**  Thy  spirits  hare  a  fiainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow, 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary." 

And  he  goes  on  with  words  and  pronouns,  ending,  as  he  sup- 
poses, each  stanza  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  with  the  words 
''  My  Mary,'*  for  twenty  stanzas  running ;  and  that  Cowper  was 
right,  is  clear  from  the  thousand  imitations  of  his  poem,  by 
which  it  was  immediately  followed. 

But  Cowper  was  a  moralist  of  the  old  school,  and  a  patriot  of 
the  old  school  also. 

*'  England !  with  all  thy  fanlts  I  love  thee  still, 
For  thou  art  still  my  country  — ** 

I  will  offer  one  illustration  more  of  the  reasonings  of  Mr. 
Godwin. 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mrs  Piozzi,  that  he  wished  to 
visit  his  poor  old  mother,  who  was  dangerously  ill  at  Lichfield, 
but  had  no  means  of  conveyance.  He  ^erefore  wrote  his  Bas- 
solas,  took  it  to  the  bookseller,  and  with  the  money  he  received, 
paid  for  his  place  in  the  first  stage  coach,  and  proceeded  to  Lich- 
field. But  what  a  mistake  was  here  committed  by  the  good 
Doctor !  The  great  moralist  (but  of  the  old  school)  went  to 
honour  his  mother,  when  perhaps  there  was  none  else  to  honour 
her;  went  to  cheer  her  in  that  stage  of  existence,  when  to  cheer  her, 
no  otlkier  sight  but  that  of  her  son  would  probably  have  availed ; 
went  to  offer  her  every  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  his  reverence. 
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his  duty,  and  his  lofe ;  but  why  ?  Becauae  he  was  impelled  to 
do  BO  by  every  instinct,  and  feeling,  and  precept  that  had  been 
given  him  by  his  Almighty  Master,  that  had  been  intertwined 
and  made  a  part  of  his  nature,  by  that  benevolent  Creator,  who 
had  thus  in  his  instance,  as  in  every  other,  provided,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  Ihe  case,  for  the  condbrt,  the  happiness, 
and  the  support  of  all  sentient  existence. 

But  what  a  mistake,  I  say,  was  here  committed  I  Our  great 
moralist,  by  a  more  sound  philosophy,  should  have  been  brought 
back  to  the  consideration  of  his  mother's  moral  worth,  and  her 
importance  to  the  general  weal,  as  the  only  standard  to  deter-^ 
mine  the  treatment  to  which  she  was  entitled.  He  should 
have  turned  from  a  poor,  old,  helpless,  insignificant  creature, 
<'  in  corners  thrown,"  not  worth  the  chair  d^e  sat  upon,  with 
which  at  least  a  fire  could  be  made  for  the  useful  purposes  of 
life ;  he  might  have  sent  her  money  indeed,  or  a  warm  garment 
to  cover  her,  if,  after  diligent  search  in  the  streets  of  London,  he 
had  fi)und  no  other  more  worthy  of  his  present;  not  before. 
But,  far  from  thinking  of  an  useless,  tottering  wreck  of  humanity 
like  this,  he  should  have  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the 
value  of  his  own  time,  which  was  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon 
his  old  mother ;  to  the  consideration  of  the  powers  of  his  own 
understanding,  the  effects  that  he  could  himself  produce  upon 
society  by  his  publications ;  that  he  was  to  enlighten  mankind, 
free  them  from  error,  establish  truth ;  that  this  was  a  debt  of 
justice  he  owed  them;  that  the  old  woman  was  indeed  his 
mother,  but  that  there  was  no  magic  in  pronouns  and  in  words, 
in  '''my"  and  in  ''  mother,"  and  that  justice  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Unhappily  for  poor  Dr.  Johnson,  and  most  fortunately 
for  his  mother,  these  discoveries  had  not  then  been  made ;  he 
went  blimdering  on  in  the  ancient  manner ;  like  Joseph  of  old, 
he  asked,  "  Does  my  mother  yet  live  ?"  and  probably  he  still 
ferther  imitated  the  same  stupid  and  unenlightened  victim  of 
nature  and  of  duty ;  for  Joseph,  the  pious  son  of  ages  long  gone 
by,  for  Joseph,  we  are  told,  **  fell  upon  his  Mher's  fEuse,  and 
wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him."  But  this  was  ancient  mo- 
rality, not  the  newly  discovered  morality  of  Mr.  Godwin. 

In  a  former  lecture  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  must  now  again 
repeat  to  you,  the  leading  points  of  the  subject  before  us ;  &at, 
in  short,  tiie  principle  of  utility  need  not  be  denied,  for  the  very 
principle  of  utility  itself  will  ediow,  that  the  great  leading  affec- 
tions, and  charities,  and  ordinary  duties  of  human  Ufe,  must  be 
cherished  and  maintained ;  that  it  is  thus  that  the  happiness  of 
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mazddnd  will  be  best  promoted ;  and  that  if  ever  they  itand  in 
opposition  to  our  love  of  our  country,  or  our  love  for  mankind, 
the  case  will  be  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature — will  be  an  ex- 
ception to  general  rules,  and  must  be  treated  like  every  other 
exception.  But  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Godwin's  book, 
the  speculating  part  of  the  community,  that  is,  the  younger  part, 
were  in  the  main  acquainted  with  no  other  book  of  morals  but 
the  justly  celebrated  work  of  Paley ;  and  there  they  read,  that 
everything  was  to  be  referred  to  utility,  and  that  whatever  was 
expedient  was  right 

No  provision  had  been  sufficiently  made  for  the  case  now  be- 
fore the  public,  by  Paiey,  though  it  had  been  by  Hume,  in  two 
very  remarkable  notes  to  his  Treatise  on  Morals ;  but  who  ever 
dreamt  of  consulting  Hume  for  any  purposes  but  those  of  scep- 
ticism ?  an  author  known  to  the  public  more  by  the  objection- 
able than  the  valuable  part  of  his  writings,  his  Morals,  and  his 
Political  Economy.  In  the  meantime,  no  other  principle,  as  far 
as  any  principle  was  heard  at  all,  resounded  in  France,  but  the 
love  of  our  country,  the  public  good,  utility,  and  the  expediency 
of  new  institutions  and  opinions.  Indeed,  these  doctrines,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  that  merged  every  other  consideration  in  a 
r^ard  to  the  public  good,  and  to  utility,  were  very  convenient 
to  those  men  who  were  animated  with  new  ideas,  and  intent 
upon  altering  everything  according  to  their  own  new  notions  of 
expediency. 

In  England,  indeed,  these  doctrines  appeared  in  a  veiy  specu- 
lative state,  in  the  metaphysical  work,  for  instance,  of  Mr. 
Godwin;  still  they  had  considerable  success,  with  the  young 
men  particularly ;  and  whilst  they  animated  the  conversation, 
and  occupied  the  controversial  powers,  of  the  rising  generation 
in  our  own  island,  they  not  a  little  disturbed  and  teased,  and 
indeed  sometimes  enraged,  the  older  members  of  our  society, 
who  could  not  deny  the  premises,  the  principle  of  utility,  but 
stood  totally  embarrassed,  when  they  saw  the  consequences  into 
which  they  were  driven,  by  the  triumphant  logic  of  their  youth- 
ful instructors,  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Godwin.  And  now  for 
another  word  of  illustration :  Bishop  Berkeley  sent  his  book  to 
Mr.  Whiston ;  the  famous  work  in  which  he  proved  the  non- 
existence of  matter.  **  I  went  to  Dr.  Clark,"  says  Whiston, 
*^  telling  him,  that  I  was  not  a  metaphysician,  and  therefore 
unable  to  answer  Mr.  Berkeley's  subtle  premises,  though  I  did  not 
at  all  believe  his  absurd  conclusions,  the  non-existence  of  matter. 
I  therefore  desired  that  he,  who  was  deep  in  such  subtleties, 
would  answer  him." 
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And  such  was  not  a  little  the  situation  of  many  of  onr  grave 
and  good  men,  at  this  particular  period ;  they  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  the  premises,  the  premises,  as  they  supposed,  of  Paley, 
and  the  system,  as  they  supposed,  of  benevolence,  or  how  to  deny 
them  ;  but  they  could  clearly  see  and  feel  the  absurdity  of  the 
conclusions,  that  appeared  to  be  legitimately  deduced  from  them. 

The  work,  however,  of  Mr.  Godwin  made  other  inroads  be- 
sides those,  into  the  province  of  morality ;  i^ot  a  spot  in  the 
whole  region  of  politics  escaped,  and  the  book  was  revolutionary 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  The  metaphysical  crucible  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  was  eternally  made  use  of,  and 
every  subject  was  thrown  into  it :  law,  property,  government, 
whatever  could  be  esteemed  of  importance  to  society ;  and  if  the 
result  was  not  always  exactly  what  was  wanted,  it  was  nearly 
so,  sufficiently  so,  to  enable  Mr.  Godwin  to  hasten  on  to  another 
subject,  and  to  leave  those  who  had  witnessed  the  experiment 
on  the  last  subject,  expecting  another,  and  staring  and  puzzled, 
and  silent  at  least,  if  not  properly  convinced.  Those  who  can 
be  at  the  pains  to  look  attentively  at  this  Inquiry  concerning 
Political  Justice,  may  be  amused  to  observe,  how  many  more 
objections  the  author  raises,  as  he  goes  along,  to  hid  own  doc- 
trines, than  he  can  properly  answer ;  in  what  a  plausible  manner 
he  appears  to  answer  them,  when  he  does  not  answer  them ;  how 
often  he  escapes  from  the  contest  in  appearance  unhurt,  by  bring- 
ing -up  to  the  charge  a  fresh  abstraction,  and  one  abstraction 
after  another,  till  the  reader  loses  all  his  natural  acuteness  and 
common  sense,  from  the  mere  over-exercise  and  fatigue  of  his 
faculties,  and  is  ready  to  acquiesce  in  anything,  however  unex- 
pected or  strange,  if  he  may  but  be  allowed  to  hasten  on  and 
take  his  chance  in  the  pages  that  follow.  I^or  is  this  an  un- 
common practice  with  theorists  and  speculative  writers,  when 
they  wage  war  with  the  common  notions  of  mankind  ;  the  na- 
tural conclusions  of  the  understanding  present  themselves,  they 
must  be  disposed  of,  and  what  can  be  done  ?  While  the  sub- 
ject remains  in  an  intelligible  state,  the  argument  will  go 
against  them.  Metaphysics  therefore  are  called  in, — aneyer- 
failing  resource — one  abstraction  after  another ;  dust  is  raised, 
the  light  of  day  obscured,  and  they  then  walk  off  in  a  kind  of 
triumphant  manner,  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  you  are  not  likely  now  to  read 
Mr.  Godwin ;  but  the  success  of  his  doctrines  is  a  feature  of 
the  times ;  and  to  know  what  they  were,  is  to  know  the  history 
of  the  minds  of  others,  and  may  be  a  warning  to  your  own. 
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Such  remarks  as  I  hare  now  made,  I  will  endeavoor  to  illus- 
trate,  by  offering  you  some  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Godwin  treats  the  subject  of  property ; — one,  the  most  im- 
portant— ^the  key-stone  of  society.  Now  it  is  very  perplexing 
and  wearisome  to  follow  him  through  his  observations,  in  the 
natural  expectation  that  he  will  state  distinctly  what  his  doc- 
trine is. 

It  seems,  however,  in  a  word,  to  be  of  the  following  nature. 
Property  is  held  by  one  man,  and  though  to  a  degree  unjust  in 
itself,  it  is  not  just  in  his  neighbours  to  deprive  him ;  property 
is  therefore  secure.  Page  after  page,  indeed,  is  filled  with  in- 
vectives against  the  rich,  and  with  statements  of  the  evils  that 
arise  from  the  accumulation  of  property ;  but,  at  last,  he  lays  it 
down  (vol.  ii.  p.  68),  that  it  appears  with  the  utmost  evidence, 
that  when  the  subject  of  wealth  shall  be  understood,  and  correct 
ideas  respecting  it  familiarized  to  the  mind,  the  present  disparity 
of  conditions  will  subside,  by  a  gradual  and  incessant  progress, 
into  its  true  level.  "  The  change  we  are  here  contemplating," 
he  continues,  "  consists  in  the  disposition  of  every  member  of 
the  community  voluntarily  to  resign  that  which  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  benefit  and  pleasure  when  possessed  by  his  neigh- 
bours than  when  occupied  by  himself.  Undoubtedly,"  he  sub- 
joins, **  this  state  of  society  is  remote  from  the  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting  that  at  present  prevail.  A  loug  period  of 
time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  brought  into  practice.  All  we 
have  been  attempting,"  he  says,  ''  to  establish  is,  that  such  a 
state  of  society  is  agreeable  to  reason,  and  prescribed  by  justice ; 
and,  that  of  consequence,  the  progress  of  science  and  political 
truth  among  mankind,  is  closely  connected  with  its  intro- 
duction. 

*'  The  inherent  tendency  of  intellect  is  to  improvement.  If, 
therefore,  this  inherent  tendency  is  suffered  to  operate,  and  no 
concussion  of  nature,  or  inundation  of  barbarism,  arrest  its 
course,  the  state  of  society  we  have  been  describing,  must,  at 
some  time,  arrive."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  469.)  Such  is  the  drift  of  his 
reasoning  on  the  subject  of  property.  But  here,  I  must  observe, 
that  an  euthanasia — a  happy  extinction,  like  this,  of  property, 
and  its  evils,  in  itself  sufficiently  visionary,  is  not  likely  to  be 
forwarded,  and  men  are  not  hkely  to  be  converted  into  the 
voluntary  and  disinterested  benefactors  of  each  other  by  such 
revolutionary  sentences  as  are  interspersed  amongst  his  pages, 
while  discussing  the  subject.  For  instance  (p.  428),  ''  that 
every  man  may  calculate,"  (and  this  sentence  is  repeated  in  a 
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Bubseqaent  page),  "  tliat  every  man  may  calculate,  in  every  glass 
of  wine  he  drinks,  and  every  ornament  he  annexes  to  his 
person,  how  many  individuals  have  been  condemned  to  davery 
and  sweat,  incessant  drndgery,  unwholesome  food,  continual 
hardships,  deplorable  ignorance,  and  brutal  insensibility,  that  he 
may  be  supplied  with  these  luxuries."  ''  It  is  a  gross  impo- 
sition," he  says,  ''  that  men  are  accustomed  to  put  on  themselves, 
when  they  ttdk  of  the  property  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
ancestors.  The  property  is  produced  by  the  daily  labour  of 
men  who  are  now  in  existence.  All  that  their  ancestors  be- 
queathed to  them  was  a  mouldy  patent,  which  they  show  as  a 
right  to  extort  from  their  neighbours  what  the  labour  of  those 
neighbours  has  produced." 

The  fruitful  source  of  crimes,  he  says,  consists  in  this  circum- 
stance ; — ''  One  man  possessing  in  abundance  that,  of  which 
another  man  is  destitute.  Man  must  cease  to  have  a  sense  of 
justice  before  he  can  clearly  and  fully  approve  this  mixed  scene 
of  superfluity  and  want."  And  again :  ''  Ambition  spreads 
bloodshed,  and  calamity,  and  conquest  over  the  feuse  of  the  earth. 
But  the  passion  itself,  as  well  as  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  is 
the  produce  of  the  prevailing  administration  of  property.  War, 
in  all  its  aggravations,  is  the  growth  of  unequal  property." 

After  stating,  in  this  extravagant  way,  after  the  manner  of 
Bousseau,  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  evils  arising  from  pro- 
perty, what  remedy,  what  alteration  does  he  propose?  It  is 
this.  ''  From  the  sketch  that  has  been  given,"  says  he,  "  it 
seems  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the  labour  of  every  twen- 
tieth man  in  the  community  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  to  the 
rest  all  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  If  then,  this  labour, 
instead  of  being  performed  by  so  small  a  number,  were  amicably 
divided  among  the  whole,  it  would  occupy  the  twentieth  part 
of  every  man's  time.  Who  is  there  that  would  shrink  from  this 
degree  of  industry  ?  Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  this  fair  and 
generous  picture  of  independence  and  virtue,  when  every  man 
would  have  ample  leisure  for  the  noblest  energies  of  mind, 
without  feeling  our  very  souls  refreshed  with  admiration  and 
hope  ?" 

I  shall  at  present  leave  these  idle  fantasies,  to  take  their 
chance  with  you :  I  shall  again  refer  to  them  beforo  I  conclude 
my  lecture,  when  I  can  number  them  up  with  others ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  go  on  to  observe,  that  theories  of  this  kind  wero 
matters  of  constant  o6currence  in  the  conversation  of  society, 
both  in  France  and  England,  at  this  period  of  the  world  which 
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vre  are  now  considering;  I  mean  not  amongst  the  old,  but 
amongst  the  more  young  and  active  members  of  society.  The 
leaders  of  the  Bevolution  in  France  were  almost  all  young  men : 
the  great  dreamer  that  had  thrown  his  influence  ovar  the  world, 
Tvas  Bousseau.  And  in  moral  and  political  evil  the  phenomena  are 
BO  great,  that  any  wild  declaimer  of  this  description  can  never 
want  an  audience ;  nor,  if  the  times  are  fevourable,  a  schooL 
He  can  always  appeal  to  sensibilities  that  are  inextricably  inter* 
woven  into  tilie  constitution  of  every  reflecting  man.  Ko  wonder 
Eousseau  and  Mr.  Godwin  succeeded.  Observe  how  their  doe* 
trines  approach  even  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Burke,  while  he  is 
employed  in  the  reprobation  of  the  unlicensed  violence  of  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  Bevolution,  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
tic institutions.** 

"  These  monks,**  he  says,  "  are  as  usefully  employed  as  if 
they  worked  from  dawn  to  dark  in  the  innumerable  servile,  de- 
grading, unseemly,  unmanly,  and  often  most  unwholesome  occu- 
pations, to  which,  by  the  social  economy,  so  many  wretches  are 
inevitably  doomed.  If  it  were  not  generally  pernicious  to  dis- 
turb the  natural  course  of  things,  and  to  impede,  in  any  degree, 
the  great  wheel  of  circulation,  which  is  turned  by  the  strangely 
directed  labours  of  these  unhappy  people,  I  should  be  infinitely 
more  inclined  to  rescue  them  from  their  miserable  industry,  tjian 
violently  to  disturb  the  tranquil  repose  of  monastic  quietude. 

"  Humanity,  and  perhaps  policy,  might  better  justify  me  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  often 
reflected,  and  never  reflected  without  feeling  from  it.  I  am  sure 
that  no  consideration,  except  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
yoke  of  luxury  and  the  despotism  of  fancy,  who,  in  their  own 
impervious  way,  will  distribute  the  surplus  product  of  the  soil, 
cun  justify  the  toleration  of  such  trades  and  employments  in  a 
well-regulated  state." 

Here  you  see  the  man  of  feeling,  as  sensitive  as  Mr.  Godwin 
or  Bousseau  himself;  but  you  see  the  philosopher  also,  and  the 
man  of  sense,  who  is  aware  of  the  general  laws  of  J^ovidence 
under  which  he'hves,  who  is  conscious  that  he  must  submit  to 
them^  and  who  never  thinks  for  a  moment  of  new  modelling 
the  world  in  a  manner  not  agreeable  to  the  higher  wisdom  and 
great  mysterious  designs  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  But  to 
return. 

I  must  request  you  to  be  patient  whilst  I  occupy  your  time 
in  this  manner  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Godwin.  He  is  one  of  a 
clasSy  and  as  such  I  fix  upon  him  ;  of  a  class  that  exists  at  this 
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moment ;  and,  open  or  concealed^  will  always  ezlBt.  He  was 
probably  deceived  himself,  though,  a  deceiver  of  others ;  and  if 
he  had  lived  in  France,  would  have  caused  the  destruction  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  perished  himself. 

Such  reasoners,  I  must  repeat,  will  ever  be  found  in  every 
country  when  the  government  is  free ;  such  declaimers  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  as  they  suppose,  and  the  cause  of  human 
happiness. 

All  through  these  lectures  it  has  been  my  humble  effort  to 
save  you  from  the  influence  of  men  like  these ;  because  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  sentiments  of  bene« 
volence,  are  the  most  honourable  and  the  most  noble,  the  best, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  most  acceptable  to  the  Almighty  Master, 
that  can  animate  your  bosoms,  and  actuate  your  conduct.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  feelings  that,  from  their  very  nature, 
may  lead  astray.  And  you  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and  under- 
stand ;  that  they  may  be  a  blessing  to  yourselves,  and  your 
fellow-creatures ;  not  a  wild  fire,  to  hurry  you,  you  know  not 
whither,  to  plunge  you  in  disappointment,  and  the  community 
in  ruin. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Godwin.  As  the  common  charities  and 
duties  of  life  were  to  disappear  in  Mr.  Godwin's  ideal  system, 
new  notions  of  labour  and  of  property  to  arise,  and  new  views 
to  be  entertained  of  education,  law,  titles,  distinctions,  and,  in- 
deed, every  thing  political  and  hum^  (I  cannot  now  enter  into 
such  discussions  with  which  his  work  abounds),  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  the  institution  of  marriage  would  escape. 

"  Marriage,"  says  he,  "  as  now  understood,  is  a  monopoly, 
and  the  worst  of  monopolies.  So  long  as  I  seek,  by  despotic 
and  artificial  means,  to  engross  a  woman  to  myself,  and  to  pro- 
hibit my  neighbour  from  proving  his  superior  claim,  I  am  guilty 
of  the  most  odious  selfishness.  As  long  as  this  state  of  society 
continues,  philanthropy  will  be  crossed  and  checked  in  a  thou- 
sand ways ;  and  the  still  augmenting  stream  of  abuse  will  con- 
tinue to  flow."  Such  are  the  premises  in  discussing  the  sub- 
jects After  a  couple  of  pages  of  abstract  reasoning,  quite  ne- 
cessary, as  you  may  suppose,  Mr.  Godwin  reaches  the  conclusion, 
"  that,  certainly,  no  ties  ought  to  be  imposed  on  either  party, 
preventing  them  from  quitting  the  attachment  whenever  their 
judgment  directed  them  to  quit  it.''  And  after  another  page, 
he  observes,  as  he  leaves  the  subject,  **  I  shall  assiduously  ciiiti- 
vate  the  intercourse  of  that  woman  whose  accomplishments 
strike  me  in  the  most  powerful  manner.     But  it  may  happen," 
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he  adds,  *^  that  other  men  will  feel  for  her  the  same  preference 
that  I  do ;  this  will  create  i^o  difficulty."  No,  indeed  1  certainly 
it  appears  one ;  hut  it  requires  from  Mr.  GK)dwin  only  a  couple 
of  sentences,  or  rather  of  ridiculous  assertions,  and  it  is  then 
disposed  of.  *'  We  may  all,"  he  says,  "  enjoy  her  conversation ; 
and  we  shall  he  wise  enough  to  consider  the  sexual  commerce  as 
a  comparatively  trivial  object."  What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Godwin 
did  not  live  at  an  earlier  period,  that,  by  proper  representations 
to  Menelaus  and  the  Greeks,  he  might  have  prevented  the 
Trojan  war ! 

These  reveries,  you  will  observe,  are  at  the  dose  of  the  work : 
they  could  not  well  have  been  produced  till  the  reader  had  been 
familiarised  with  absurdity  for  a  thousand  preceding  pages. 

You  will  easily  conceive,  that,  on  the  subject  of  government, 
Mr.  Godwin's  doctrines  wotdd  be  entirely  of  a  republican  cha- 
racter :  they  certainly  were ;  so  republican,  indeed,  as  to  leave 
no  government  to  exist  at  all. 

It  had  been  observed  by  Paine,  that  society  arose  from  the 
good  qualities  of  mankind ;  government,  from  the  bad.  This 
idea  !^.  Godwin  adopts ;  considers  it  not  sufficiently  developed 
by  Paine,  (though  reasonable  men  may  here,  perhaps,  differ 
trom  him) :  and  his  own  development  of  the  idea  seems  to  be, 
the  ^*  establishment  of  a  simple  form  of  society,  without  govern- 
ment." And  this  estabHshment  is  to  be  rendered  possible,  by 
men  becoming  sufficiently  enlightened  to  do  justice  to  each 
other,  and  to  understand  their  own  happiness.  The  motive  on 
his  system  seems  to  be,  the  pleasures  of  disinterested  affection : 
a  sense  of  right.  And  the  ordinary  charities  of  life  are  to  merge 
in  the  love  of  the  whole. 

Tou  will  at  once  see,  that  upon  the  admission  of  notions  like 
these,  no  existing  political  institutions  could  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment. Such  institutions  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that 
every  man  is  to  attend  to  his  own  interest,  and  to  be  kept,  by 
every  possible  contrivance  of  government,  from  interfering  with 
the  interests  of  others :  that  morals  and  religion  are  to  persuade 
and  induce  him,  if  possible,  not  to  attempt  any  injustice  to 
others,  but  that  the  point  must  be  secured,  and,  if  necessary,  by 
law  and  by  force ;  that  a  man  is  to  be  taught  the  love  of  his 
neighbours  and  the  duty  of  doing  good  to  others,  by  the  pre- 
cepts and  sanctions  of  virtue  and  religion ;  and  that  he  is  a  good 
or  a  bad  man,  as  he  does  or  does  not  comply  with  their  direc- 
tions ;  but  that  the  peace  and  order  of  a  community  cannot  be 
resUd  on  principles  refined  and  sublime  as  these,  however  real 
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end  however  indispensable;   but  that  law,  coercion,  punish- 
ment, must  be  called  in  to  their  assistance. 

And  now,  with  respect  to  this  and  every  other  part  of  the 
system  of  Mr.  Godwin, — assuredly,  to  those  who  now  reflect  on 
the  subjects  of  government  and  the  constitution  of  mankind, 
nothing  can  seem  more  astonishing,  than  that  a  writer  of  the 
powers  which  Mr.  Godwin  evidently  possesses,  should  ever  think 
of  employing  himself,  hour  after  hour,  and  producing  one  meta- 
physical argument  after  another,  till  he  had  written  a  long  ela- 
borate work,  more  than  a  thousand  octavo  pages,  to  show  the 
practicability  of  indefinitely  improving  the  world,  by  making 
men  totally  disinterested  and  entirely  reasonable ;  to  banish  all 
evil  and  misery  from  his  fellow-creatures,  by  resting  everything 
on  their  sense  of  justice,  and  their  love  for  each  other — on  prin- 
ciples of  this  refined  and  sublime  nature,  to  be  universally  dif- 
fused, acknowledged,  and  ^ted  upon.  Assuredly  we  should 
have  supposed,  that  no  writer,  however  visionary,  could  have 
proposed  to  the  public,  as  the  conclusions  of  his  understanding, 
speculations  so  extravagant  as  these.  Yet  such  was  the  fact ; 
and  this,  though,  in  morality,  the  schools  of  the  ancient  world 
had  exhausted  the  science ;  though  the  views  and  reasonings  of 
these  schools  had  been  compared,  arranged,  and  adjusted  by  the 
moralists  and  metaphysicians  of  the  modem  world ;  and  though, 
in  political  science,  the  writings  of  Hume  and  Adam  Smith 
more  particularly,  among  others,  had  appeared,  and  had  left 
little  behind  them,  in  the  main  and  more  important  subjects, 
which  required  any  further  explanation  to  intelligent  and  re- 
flecting minds.  I  have  already  warned  you  that  Mr.  Godwin 
often  produces  the  objections  that  exist  to  his  theories,  plunges 
them  immediately  into  some  metaphysical  depth,  where  they  lie 
in  a  state  of  discussion  for  two  or  three  pages,  till  they  are,  as 
he  seems  to  suppose,  totally  dissolved  or  changed ;  and,  in  this 
manner,  he  goes  cheerfully  and  triumphantly  on,  tdl  both  reader 
and  writer  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  all  nature  and  common 
sense.  But  after  all  his  extraordinary  powers  of  this  kind  have 
been  exhausted,  what  can  possibly  be  answered  to  such  obvious 
observations  as  are  quite  fatal  to  his  system  at  every  moment  of 
its  delivery,  and  to  all  his  idle  visions  about  property,  govern- 
ment, law,  marriage,  and  other  topics  of  his  work ; — fliat  reason 
and  disinterestedness  are  too  weak  and  imperfect  to  encounter 
the  steadiness  of  the  selfish  principle,  and  the  occasional  violence 
of  the  passions :  that  no  change  in  these  points  can  be  rationally 
expected  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature :   that  men  must 
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therefore  be  protected  firom  each  other  by  the  institalaons  of 
property,  cruninal  justice,  and  executive  power ;  and  the  one 
sex  firom  the  other,  by  the  institution  of  marriage :  that  human 
happiness,  fix)m  the  nature  of  our  existence,  and  the  conditions 
of  our  being,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  was  never  meant 
by  their  Author  to  be  otherwise :  and  that  all  that  can  reason- 
ably be  attempted,  is  to  enlighten  the  rich,  and  make  them  be- 
nevolent ;  to  instruct  the  poor,  and  make  them  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious ;  and  to  leave  every  man  to  better  his  condition,  to 
exert  his  talents,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  with  as 
little  restraint  as  the  peace  and  order  of  society  .will  possibly 
admit. 

Smith  and  Hume,  I  must  repeat,  were  perfectly  well  known 
to  Mr.  Godwin.  In  the  great  work  of  the  former,  in  the  Essays 
of  the  latter,  all  the  machinery  by  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
g^reat  system  of  society  is  produced  and  maintained,  all  the 
principles  on  which  it  depends,  are  fully  explained  and  dis» 
played ;  that  human  life  cannot  be  sustained  and  accommodated 
wi^out  labour;  that  labour  will  not  be  undertaken  but  for  pur- 
poses of  self-gratification; — that  it  naturally  and  beneficially 
falls  into  various  divisions ; — ^that  industry  and  accumulation 
act  and  react  upon  each  other; — that  luxury  and  enjoyment 
could  only  be  banished  by  the  most  unjust  and  atrocious  laws, 
,  and  that  their  departure  would  be  marked  by  the  extinction  of 
activity,  knowledge,  and  aU  the  comforts  and  even  all  the  ordi- 
nary virtues  of  humanity ; — that  selfishness  may  produce  excess 
of  enjoyment,  as  may  be  seen  in  London  and  in  Paris ;  — that  this 
may  be  a  vice,  but  that  it  is  the  cure  of  opposite  vices,  far 
greater,  those  of  torpor^  and  indolence,  and  brutality;  always 
the  fatal  vices  and  inevitable  calamities  which  are -witnessed  in' 
the  wretched  abodes  and  debased  manners  of  savages  and  uncul- 
tivated man ; — that  in  the  meantime  the  disinterested  part  of 
our  nature,  the  principle  of  benevolence,  may  come  to  die  as- 
^stance  of  society,  though  not  be  the  foundation  of  it ;  may 
modify  and  humanize  the  principle  of  self-interest,  though  not 
supersede  it ; — ^may  animate  us  in  favour  of  those  whoni  nature 
has  made  dear  to  us  by  unfdterable  laws,  our  families  and  our 
friends — ^this,  in  the  first  place,  and  at  every  moment ;  may  fur- 
ther animate  us,  most  honourably  and  justly,  in  the  service  of 
the  community  and  of  our  country,  and  occasionally  even  of  the 
whole  world  itself;  that  cases  may  even  be  supposed,  and  even 
in  practice  occur,  where  our  benevolent  feelings  in  fEivour  of 
our  family  and  tdsada  must  give  way  in  favour  of  our  country  i 
VOL.  u.  a 
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it  is  possible,  though  loaroely  possible,  that  these  duties  may 
stand  in  opposition  to  each  otiier.  Sneh  are  the  eenunen  and 
obyious  pnnciples  in  polities  and  monb,  on  which  the  wel&ie 
and  prosperily  of  the  world,  and  the  privBte  and  pablic  happi- 
ness of  mankind  had  been  left  always  to  depend,  hj  aU  regnlar 
writeiB  from  the  earliest  times,  prior  to  ICr.  Godwin ;  and  no- 
thing, as  I  must  again  repeat,  could  so  strongly  mark  the  dis*- 
jointed  state  of  Europe,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  restlessness  that 
had  got  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  as  that  any  portion  of 
the  people  of  England  should  for  a  moment  condescend  to  cast 
their  eyes  on  his  strange  pictures,  on  the  caricatures  that  were 
thus  exhibited  to  their  admiration,  by  this  revolutionary  painter 
of  society  and  man,  by  this  new  and  presumptuous  propagator 
of  extravagance  and  folly. 

In  subsequent  publications  Ifr.  Godwin  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged the  value  of  the  **  affections  and  charities  of  private  life,'' 
and  declared  that  he  had  been  for  more  than  four  years  anxious 
to  modify  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  work  on  Political 
Justice,  in  conformity  to  such  sentiments;,  but  that  he  saw  no 
caose  to  make  any  change  respecting  the  principlfi  of  justice,  or 
anytiiing  else  fundamental  in  the  system  there  delivered.  This 
limited  acknowledgment  of  error  was  very  weU,  as  far  as  it 
went;  but  the  trutii  was,  that  it  was  no  longer  of  importance 
what  change  he  was  or  was  not  now  disposed  to  make  in  his 
p<ditical  system ;  for  Mr.  Godwin  had  met  with  an  apponent,  by 
whom  this  sjnitem  had  been  entirely  demolished. 

This  opponent  was  Mr.  Malthus,  who,  in  June,  1798,  published 
an  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  and  applied  his  tiieory 
not  only  to  disperse  the  dreams  of  M.  de  Gondoroet  in  France, 
but  those  of  Mr.  Godwin  in  England. 

A  word  to  explain  Mr.  Malihus's  principle  will  be  sufficient. 

Population  had  always  been  said  to  depend  pn  the  quantity  of 
£)od  tiiat  could  be  procured  t  but  this  was  to  say  nothing ;  it 
was  only  to  say  ihat  man  could  not  live  without  eating. 

Mr,  Malthus  said  mcHre.  Hie  observed  that  the  principle  of 
peculation  had  always  a  tendency  to  proceed  at  &  greater  rate 
thim  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  any  limited  space  oould  possibly 
follow  it;  that  in  new  countries,  indeed,  like  ISTortfa.  America, 
where  fresh  land  could  be  had  in  any  quantity  that  was  required, 
the  sexes  might  marry  early,  and  population  go  on  all  this  time 
at  its  natural  rate  of  increase;  but  in  every  othw  sitnation  of  a 
community,  this  rate  of  increase  must  at  every  moment  be 
directiy  or  indirectiy,  visibly  or  inyiaiUy,  reafcoained  and  kept 
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back  hf  some  check  or  otfaier;  adding,  by  way  of  illuatratiou, 
that  the  one  inczBase  (that  of  the  aexea),  would  naturally  pro- 
ceed m  a  geometrical,  the  other,  that  of  the  land,  necessudly  in 
a  Bort  of  arithmetical  ratio.  This  is  the  principle ;  one  that  is 
a  sort  of  intuitlTe  truth,  the  instant  it  is  proposed  to  the  mind. 
A  few  sentences  tdktai  out  of  different  paragraphs  in  Mi.  Mal- 
thus's  tenth  chapter  of  his  first  edition,  will  show  you  the 
leasoning  that  was  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Godwin. 

"  Let  us  suppose,  th^n,''  says  Mr.  Malthus,  '^  all  the  causes 
of  vice  and  misery  in  this  island  removed ;  all  men  are  equal ; 
the  necessary  labours  •of  agriculture  are  shared  amicably  among 
all ;  the  commerce  of  tibe  sexes  is  established  upon  principles  of 
the  most  perfect  freedom ;  the  spirit  of  benevol^ice,  guided  by 
impartial  justice,  divides  the  produce  of  the  soil  amoi^  all  the 
members  of  the  society  acoocding  to  their  wants;  with  these 
extraordinary  encouragements  to  population,  and  every  omtrary 
cause,  as  we  have  supposed,  remored,  the  numbers  would  in- 
crease faater  than  in  any  society  that  has  ever  been  known. 
Suppose  them  only  doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  a  rate  of  in- 
crease which  has  been  known  to  take  place  repeatedly  in  Ame*- 
riea,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  whole  average  i»x>duce  of 
the  soil  could  be  doubled  in  the  same  time.  But  suppose  all  the 
g;raang  countries  ploughed  up,  and  the  food,  though  almost 
entirely  yegetabie^  sufficient  to  support  in  health  this  doubled 
populatian.  Let  us  start  again,  during  the  next  period  of 
doubling,  where  is  now  the  food  to  be  found  ?  where  is  now  the 
fresh  land  to  turn  up  i  and  what  becomes  then  of  the  picture, 
where  nmn  lived  in  plenty,  where  selfishness  did  not  exist, 
vhere  the  mind  was  to  be  delivered  frrai  all  anxiety  about  cor- 
poreal support,  and  free  to  expatiate  in  the  field  of  thought 
▼hicb  was  congenial  to  it? 

'*  The  hateful  passions,  on  the  contrary,  reappear,  and  the 
mighty  law  of  self-preservatiou  expels  all  the  softer  emotions.** 
After  showing  in  this  manner,  that  the  system  of  Mr.  Godwin 
is  at  an  end,  Mr.  Malthus  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  under  the 
cireumatsnces  supposed,  some  institution  of  property  would  be 
estaUtthed,  some  insiitution  of  marriage ;  inequalities  of  condi- 
tion follow,  and  all  the  supposed  objectionable  diaracteristiosof 
our  present  condition  reappear.  In  short,  that  a  society  con- 
sdtuted.  according  to  &e  most  beautiM  form  that  imagination 
can  conceive,  wi&  benevolence  for  its  moving  principle,  instead 
of  selt-love,  and  with  every  evil  disposition  in  all  its  members, 
eoKzeoted  by  reason,  and  not  force,  would,  from  the  regular  and 
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inevitable  laws  of  nature,  degenerate  into  a  Bociety,  conrtnicted 
upon  a  plan  not  essentially  different  from  that  whicb  preyails 
in  every  known  state  at  present ;  a  society  divided  into  a  class 
of  proprietors,  and  a  class  of  labourers ;  and  with  self-love  for 
the  main-spring  of  the  great  machine,  and  the  usual  instinctB, 
feelings,  and  intuitions,  sense  of  duty,  and  sense  of  religion,  to 
maintain  and  regulate  its  movements." 

Mr.  Malthus  published  his  essay  in  June,  1798,  and  in  the 
revolutionary  state  of  the  world  at  the  time,,  the  importance  of 
the  principle,  on  which  he  depended,  was  instantly  perceived; 
and  it  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  reasonings  of  all  intel- 
ligent men,  on  the  affairs  of  mankind,  ever  since.  It  is  not  a 
principle  in  itself  very  agreeable  to  the  mind ;  and  various  con- 
siderations have  been  produced  by  amiable  men,  under  cover  of 
which  they  might  escape  from  acknowledging  it  to  be  true,  but 
with  no  success ;  the  law  of  over-production  seems  to  be  every- 
where the  law,  through  aU  parts  of  creation,  by  which  the  per- 
manent existence  of  every  living  thing  is  secured.  Each  may 
thus  be  made  the  food  of  the  other,  and  the  quantity  of  sentient 
happiness  immeasurably  increased  beyond  what  it  could  be  on 
any  other  system ;  and  Mr.  Malthus  finds  in  this  law,  as  others 
may  find,  a  philosophic  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
necessity  with  which  the  duty  of  chastity  is  so  strictly,  so 
earnestly,  and  so  repeatedly  insisted  upon  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  works  of  Arthur  Young,  and  more 
particularly  in  Mr.  Townshend's  *'  Journey  through  Spain,"  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Malthus  clearly  appears ;  but  neither  did  these 
writers  so  state  it,  as  to  show  its  importance,  and  excite  public 
attention :  nor  could  public  attention  have  been  excited,  when 
society  was  not  as  yet  disturbed ;  but  it  was  instantly  excited 
by  any  profound  speculation,  like  this,  when  every  mind  was 
agitated,  appalled,  or  electrified,  by  the  tremendous  event  of  the 
Eevolution  in  France ;  by  the  unpopularity  of  old  opinions ; 
by  the  success  of  new ;  by  a  field  bei^  thrown  open  for  every 
dreaming  philosopher,  or  shallowdemagogue,  toproduce  his  visions 
of  perfectibility,  and  his  ideal  republics.  Such  experiments  of 
daring  or  mistaken  men  upon  the  brute  selfishness,  the  natural 
ignorance,  or  the  sanguine  folly  of  mankind,  are  now,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  at  an  end. 

The  times  have  been  very  revolutionary,  at  least  often  very 
perilous  and  trying,  since  Mr.  Malthus  first  wrote.  In  the 
course  of  the  struggle  that  existed  between  the  old  opinions  and 
the  new,  the  great  nations  of  Europe  have  been  so  exhausted, 
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that  they  remain  esdiausted  stilL  Statesmen  are  obliged  to 
search  into  the  remotest  elements  of  the  existence  and  prosperity 
of  the  eonununities  over  which  they  preside.  The  book,  of  Mr. 
Halthus  has  got  possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  it  is  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  for  mankind  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
The  great  cause  of  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  our 
fellow-creatures  may  now  be  conducted,  I  must  again  say,  it  is 
tp  be  hoped,  on  rational  principles,  and  with  some  chance  of 
saccess ;  and  above  all,  when  the  times  become  more  serious, 
and  great  alterations  are  meditated  or  approaching,  the  influence 
of  this  work  may  be,  it  may  surely  be  expected,  distinctly  felt 
bj  those  who  engage  in  revolutions ;  of  such  men  many  may 
be  actuated  by  motives  the  most  selfish,  ferocious,  and  detestable, 
but  the  majority  have  been,  and  will  probably  always  be,  persons 
of  warm  and  sanguine  minds,  and  often  of  great  benevolence. 

Books  like  Mr.  Godwin's  (and  I  .have  tiherefore  called  your 
attention  to  his  work,  merely  aa  a  specimen  of  all  other  revo- 
lationary  works  and  reasonings)  have  a  fatal  tendency  to  ani- 
mate and  exasperate  men  of  sanguine  and  benevolent  minds, 
with  false  ideas  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  and  er- 
roneous estimates  of  the  evlLs  they  see  existing ;  they  create  in 
them  a  hasty,  unreasonable  impatience  and  scorn  for  the  more 
hmnble  and  unassuming  piincipl^  upon  which  those  who  would 
meliorate  the  condition  of  4heir  fellow-creatures  mwt  proceed ; 
they  prepare  the  way  for  the  appearance  and  success  of  daring 
and  bad  men;  of  revolutionists  of  the  worst  description;  and 
while  they  profess  to  further  the  great  cause  of  liberty,  and  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  they  bring  into  suspicion  and  contempt 
some  of  the  noblest  and  best  virtues  of  the  human  character; 
they  make  patriotism  useless,  and  benevolence  ridiculous. 


LECTURE   XXXVII. 

FALL  OF  THE  GIKONDISTS. 

I  HAVE  detained  you  some  time,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men«- 
tioned,  with  what  was  passing  in  England.  You  might  be  re- 
ferred in  like  manner  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  but 
yon  must  already  have  acquired  some  genend  impression  (it  can 
Be?er,  as  you  lived  not  at  the  time,  be  more  than  a  faint  and 
madequate  one)  of  the  situation  of  the  world  at  this  particmlar. 
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penod;  and  we  nrast  now  tinna  to  France.  We  mut  tarn  to 
the  darkest  page  that  ia  to  Wfouad  in  therooordsof  the  homan 
species.  What  we  have  to  consider,  is  the  hiatozy  ei  the  reign 
of  Boheepierre  and  the  Jacohins.  The  Tery  sonnd  is  a  soimd  of 
fiBar  to  this  hour.   What  must  it  have  been  to  those  who  snfSered! 

Observe  what  we  are  stimxMMd  akeady  to  have  seen  and  known 
of  the  Jacobins.  With  Baaton  at  their  head,  their  first  great 
leader,  they  have  perpetrated  the  massais^  of  September. 
Afterwards  you  have  seen  them  bring  to  triai  and  execnte  the 
king.  You  are  next  to  see  them  attack  and  destroy  the  Qiron- 
dists,  the  subject  of  the  present  lecture.  Of  these  Qiiondists, 
I  have  already  spokoi.  I  have  already  offiared  yon  9iy  ofwoion 
on  the  subject  of  these  very  distingui^ed  men ;  but  now  that 
yon  are  to  bdiold  them  pensh,  I  must  request  you  to  cooaider 
their  nature  and  character  once  more.  There  are,  pezitaps,  none, 
that  ftom  their  merits  and  their  faulty  have  created  greater 
interest  among  the  Mends  of  freedom. 

There  are  three  different  points  of  view,  in  which  they  may 
be  placed.  You  may  think,  wiMi  Mr.  Burke^  that  they  were 
men  of  furious  ambitioa;,  unrestrained;  by  principle,  deeqperate, 
bad  men,  whom  it  is  not  warih  the  trouble,  and  indeed  not 
possible,  to  distinguish  from  the  Jacobins ;  aa  even  worse  than 
the  Jacobins,  from  their  superior  iatelUgenee.  On  this  suppo* 
sition,  we  can  have  little  to  say  to  them^  We  can  read  their 
history  and  their  fall,  look  upon  it  as  of  course,  and  well  de- 
aerved,  imd  pass  on.  Again,  we  may  oouBider  them,  as  I  haye 
done,  as  not  without  principle ;  as  fimlty  in  the  samfi  way  with 
Iheir  predecessors  the  GonstitutLonaliatB,  but  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  to  a  very  criminal  extent,  and  with  still  more  important 
consequences.  Thirdly  and  lastly>  we  may  confer  them,  much 
as  they  considered  themselves ;  as  men  of  the  highest  f^itriotism 
and  exalted  virtue ;  and  as  chiefly  unfortunate,  in  having  to  do 
with  ruffians  and  men  of  blood,  who,  on  account  of  their  virtues, 
hated  and  resolved  to  destroy  them. 

Now,  I  know  not  whether  in  any  way  their  example  can  be 
made  more  instructive  than  in  this  last ;  and  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  consider  them  not  a  little  in  the  light  in  which,  they 
would  tiiemselve»  have  chosen  to  be  viewed;  The  better  to  do 
this,  I  shall  in  this  lecture  quote  lai^ely  from  ^eir  writings 
and  speeches.  And  while  so  doing,  you  are  for  the  present  to 
listen  and  catch  the  edification  that,  as  I  conceive,  may  be  ^und 
by  any  reflecting  mind ;  tiie  edifieation,  I  mean,  to  be  derived 
icoai  tfa^  lesson  hare  held  up  to  men  of  sanguine  tunperam^it, 
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who  engaga  in  pablio  cQnoemsi  aad  aze  not  scrapulouB  about 
their  meana.  Tou  will  see,  upon  their  own  showing,  how  men 
of  this  kind  hecmne  the  yietima  of  thoae,  more  lawless  than 
tbenMGlyeSy  whom  they  had  employed.  The  lessons  of  the 
French  Bevolntion,  as  I  have  often  mentioned  to  yoU|  are  of 
diffiarent  kinds:  on  the  present  ooeasion  the  lesson  is  addressed 
to  the  nopolar  party. 

But  I  shall  first  mention  to  you  the  hooka  where  our  present 
sahjeoi^  the  fall  of  the  Ginmdiats,  may  be  best  found. 

The  main  fiicta  may  be  deseribed  in  a  very  few  words ;  and 
these  faets  you  can,  for  the  present,  keep  in  mind,  tmtil  you 
can  consider  them  more  r^pilarly  herealter.  Tou  will  then,  for 
the  present^  I  say,  understand  that  the  Girondists  (to  sum  up 
their  faistoy  in  a  few  words,  and  ais  th^  would  themselvea  de- 
scribe it),  though  they  were  heart  and  part  in  the  insuirection 
of  the  10th  of  August  shrunk  from  the  massacres  of  September, 
aod  endeavoured  to  punish  the  chief  contrivers  of  these  horrors 
that  tiiey  therefore  became  the  personal  foes  of  the  Jacobins 
that  they  afterwards  endeavoured  to  save  the  Hie  of  Louis  XYI. 
that  they  laboured  to  restore  law  and  order;  that  they  attempted 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  revolutionary  tribunals  of  the 
Jacobins,  b^  a  commlaaion  of  their  own,  the  Commission  of 
Twelve,  as  it  was  called ;  that  they  also  endeavoured  to  protect 
themselves  and  the  Convention,  by  a  guard  brought  up  from  all 
the  departments ;  that  all  these  measures  made  their  enemies, 
Bobespierze  and  the  Jacobins,  more  and  more  popular  in  Paris, 
and  enabled  these  demagogues  to  engage  the  mobs,  and  the  mi« 
litaiy  poww  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  work  of  their  destruction; 
that  tlus  destruotion  was  soon  effected.  A  plan  was  formed  to 
seiae,  and  jNrobably  massacie  them,  while  sitting  in  the  Con- 
▼ention  on  the  lOUi  of  March.  The  Girondists  had  notice  of 
what  was  intended,  and  absented  themselves.  But  they  were 
more  r^;alarly  attacked  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  1st  of  May 
and  2nd  of  June ;  taken  out  of  the  Convention,  proscribed  by  a 
decree,  and  put  under  an  arrest  to  the  number  of  twenty-two, 
until  iJiey  could  be  conveniently  executed ;  the  rest  flying  into 
the  interior,  and  in  vain  endeavouring  to  raise  the  departoents 
in  their  &vour. 

Such  is  in  a  few  worda  the  history  of  the  tell  of  the  Giron- 
dists. When  they  had  acquired  power  by  the  lOth  of  August^ 
they  eoold  not  introduce  that  order  and  law  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  it ;  their  republic,  or  their  intended  new 
Hjnaaiby,  was  taken  from  them. 
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I  will  now  mention  the  books  where  yon  will  find  the  fusts 
properly  detailed. 

You  will  naturally  torn  in  the  first  place  to  the  work  of 
Thiers ;  but  his  fourth  Tolume  is  not  written  with  his  usual 
«ttcce8s :  it  does  not  offer  the  same  perspicuous  narrative,  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  the  Girondists-,  that  is  found  in  his  former 
Tolumes :  his  observations  are  often  important,  but  I  thought 
the  whole  somewhat  fatiguing  to  read,  and  perplexing,  as  I 
went  along,  to  comprehend.  Tou  must  judge  for  yonnelveB. 
I  consider  it  as  far  too  favourable  to  the  Girondists. 

There  is  an  account  of  these  transactions^  and  one  less  fiivour- 
able,  in  the  Abb^  MontgaiIlard« 

There  is  a  full  and  very  unfavourable  account  given  by  the 
historians,  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty.  These  writers  resolve 
the  whole  of  these  dreadful  contentions  between  the  Girondists 
and  Jacobins  into  a  struggle  for  power. 

The  Historical  Sketches,  by  Dulaure,  is  a  work  that  now  be- 
comes well  worth  reading.  He  was  himself  proscribed,  and 
numbered  at  last  among  the  Girondists,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
what  passed,  and  he  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  scenes  that  took 
place  m  the  Convention. 

There  is  an  account  by  Toulongeon,  which  is,  as  nsual,  of  a 
calm  and  neutral  nature,  after  the  manner  of  regular  history, 
and  interspersed  with  sensible  remarks. 

The  shortest  and  most  able  account  is  by  Mignet ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  far  too  favourable  to  the  Girondists.  You  will,  of 
course,  read  his  sixth  and  seventh  books.  The  historian  in  these 
books  gives  the  detail ;  the  main  facts  are  in  every  writer  the 
same ;  and  his  summary  of  the  whole  is  the  following :  **  So 
fell  the  party  of  the  Gircmde ;  a  party  illustrious  by  its  great 
talents  and  its  daring  efforts ;  a  party  which  did  honour  to  the 
infant  republic  by  its  horror  of  blood,  its  hatred  of  crime,  the 
disgust  it  felt  at  anarchy,  its  love  of  order,  of  justice,  and  of 
liberty."  A  noble  panegyric,  little  deserved,  however,  by  the 
Girondists,  until  after  the  lOtii  of  August,  when  it  was  too  late, 
if  even  then  deserved,  which  it  certainly  was  not  to  the  extent 
here  stated. 

The  panegyric  of  the  historian  will  be,  however,  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  panegyrics,  if  these  be  thought  sufficient, 
which  the  Girondists  continually  pronounced  upon  themselves. 
And  after  you  have  well  considered  the  facts  of  the  history  from 
the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  the  execution  of  the 
king,  so  as  to  prevent  your  being  deceived  by  the  eloquent  effu- 
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sions  of  men  who  take  for  granted  everything  that  is  necoBsary 
to  their  own  case,  and  who  have  the  advantage  of  oontinualiy 
contrasting  themselves  with  their  enemies  the  Jacohins,  then 
the  most  cruel  and  unprincipled  of  mankind ;  after  so  preparing 
yoiirselves,  yon  may  turn,  and  to  minds  so  prepared,  I  know 
nothing  more  instructive  than  to  turn,  to  the  memoirs  and 
writings  that  we  have  received  from  the  Girondists  themselves, 
and  again  to  their  speeches  in  the  Convention.  We  shall  thus, 
as  I  hiive  proposed  to  do,  see  them  not  a  little  in  the  point  of 
view  in  whidi  they  would  have  themselves  have  chosen  to  he 
presented ;  and  after  having  hefore  mentioned  the  general  histo- 
ries, I  shall  now  proceed  to  allude  to  works  of  ^his  particular 
nature. 

There  was  an  address  published  by  Brissot  to  his  constituents, 
which  is  now  valuable,  as  an  animated  and  able  description  of 
the  Jacobins  and  Anarchists,  that  overthrew  Brissot  and  his 
Mend ;  that  is,  overthrow  the  Girondists.  It  is  valuable  on  this 
account ;  and  again,  on  another ;  for  in  several  places  it  con- 
firms, undesignedly,  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  entertained  of  the  Girondists,  such  as  I  have  offered 
to  your  consideration,  in  a  former  lecture.  This  work  was  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Burke's  son,  and  a  spirited  and  powerful  pre£Eice, 
after  his  manner,  furnished  by  Mr.  Burke  himself  which  now 
appears  in  his  works,  and  in  which  he  exhibits  the  crimes  of  the 
Girondists,  and  the  culpable  conduct  of  Boland.  Both  the  pre- 
face and  translation  are  intended  tor  the  English  public. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  to  your  attention  the  Memoirs  of 
Barbaroux  and  M!  Roland;  to  the  latter  I  shall  again  immediately 
refer.  But  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  work,  with  refer- 
ence to  our  present  subject,  is  the  Memoirs  of  Buzot ;  to  these 
Memoirs  is  prefixed  by  Gaudet  (their  editor)  a  sort  of  disserta- 
tion, '*  Becherches  dLstinguds  sur  les  Girondins,"  which  you 
must  by  all  means  read,  for  it  is  the  best  account  of  their  rise 
and  fall,  to  which  I  can  refer  you.  Tou  can  then  look  at  the 
account  given  by  Buzot  himself,  and  afterwards  you  should  by 
all  means  turn  to  the  different  pieces  given  in  the  notes ;  lastly, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  to  the  debates  of  the  Convention,  the 
better  to  appreciate  the  situation  and  the  talents  of  these  cele- 
brated men.  It  is  chiefly  from  these  Memoirs  of  Buzot,  that 
Walter  Scott  has  drawn  his  account  of  the  Girondists  in  his 
sixth  chapter  of  the  Life  of  Buonaparte.  And  I  may  now  men- 
tion that  this  account  by  Walter  Scott,  seems  to  me  extremely 
well  dime;  and  will  enable  you,  in  a  short  time^  to  understand 
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the  sttbjeety  and  to  ben^t  by  the  more  tegaim  cfOBoderatiKNi  of 
it,  which  I  have  just  recommendecU 

It  ia  in  these  works  of  the  Girondists  themselves,  that  anch 
delusions  and  fiiults^  as  should  be  avoided  bj  mea  aniosated 
ojEten  with  the  most  generous  feelings,  may  be  seen  in  their 
more  striking  point  of  view.  I  shall  allude  to  a  few  passages  of 
this  nature.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  thus  misuse  your  time ; 
no  olject  of  ambition  can  be,  to  me,  mose  attractive,  as  I  must 
for  ever  repeat,  than  to  impart,  if  possible,  the  slightest  hint  of 
instruction  to  those  who  may  be  destined  hereafter  to  be'  the 
patriots  of  their  country,  who  are,  in  truth,  the  noblest  of  their 
kind,  those  who  are  elevated  with  a  love  of  freedom,  and  an  in- 
terest in  the  happiness  of  others. 

Observe,  then,  as  I  continue  to  read  to  you,  all  through,  the 
iBmainder  of  this  lecture,  observe  the  virtuous  principles  with 
which  these  Girondists  suppose  themselves  animated ;  observe 
their  disappointments,  their  lamentati<Mis  over  the  fnlis  of  the 
peojde,  their  invectives  against  the  crimes  of  their  opponents; 
and  then  remember  their  own  prior  history;  the  maimer  in 
which  they  pandered  to  th^  furious  passions  of  that  people ;  the 
faults  they  tiiemselves  committed,  the  daring  and  bloody  means, 
the  insurreotums  to  which  they  themselves  had  recourse,  to  ac 
complish  tiieir  own  political  ends;  to  establish  what  they  ealled 
liberty. 

We  wiU  first  allude  to  M'.  Boland.  ''  On  a  throne  to-day,  in 
chains  to-morrow."  Such  is  the  motto  which  she  prefixed  to 
her  account  of  her  first  imprisonment.  ''  On  a  throne  to-day,  and 
in  chains  to-morrow."  ''  Such,"  she  says,  **  is  the  fiite  of  virtue 
in  times  of  revolution.  AfUat  the  first  movements  of  a  people 
wearied  out  by  the  abuses  to  which  they  have  been  suljected, 
the  men  of  wisdom  (who  have  enlightened  them  on  the  subject 
of  their  rights,,  who  have  aided  them  in  the  recovery  of  them), 
are  call^  into  place ;  there  they  cannot,  however,  long  remain ; 
for  the  men  of  ambition,  ardent  to  profit  by  circumstances,  soon 
succeed  in  their  wish,  by  flattering  the  people  to  lead  t^isn 
astray,  and  indispose  them  to  th«r  true  defenders,  that  they  may 
themselves  become  persons  of  power  and  consideration.  And 
this  has  been  the  course  of  things,  more  partieukxly,  smoe  the 
lOth  of  August" 

Sueh  was  the  d|;>servation  of  M*.  Boland,  taught  by  her  own 
meknoholy  ezpmenoe.  Let  this  then  be  remembered  in  time 
by  those  who  would  benefit  their  country,  Hiat  though  they  may 
be  themsdvea  men  of  virtue,  tberci  are  l^ose  behind  tiiem  who 
aie  not. . 
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You  win  read  on;  OEd  you  will,  at  laat^  see  that  an  order 
comes  ftom  the  Bevodutionary  Committee  to  arrest  her  husband. 
Nothing  can  be  so  animated  or  so  strihing,  as  her  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  flew  to  the  hail  of  the  AsBembly,  to 
obtain  a  hearing, — ^to  obtain  justice ;  the  delays,  the  diflcidtieB 
she  met  wi^ ;  the  noise,  the  con^isaon,  Utie  scene  that  she  ob- 
served, was  going  on,  whenever  the  door  happened  to  open ; 
at  last  she  got  a  sight  of  Yergniand.     ''  In  the  present  state  of 
the  Assembly,'^  he  cried,  "  I  cannot  flatter  you,  and  there  is  no 
hope  for  you ;  if  admitted  to  the  bar,  as  a  woman,  you  might 
experience  a  little  favoor,  but  as  to  the  power  of  doing  good,  it 
is  all  over  with  the  Convention  now."     The  narrative  continues, 
and  continues  in  tile  most  interesting  manner,  to  paint  her  efforts 
intheoauseof  what  yet  remained  of  Hberty  and  rights  hersuf* 
feiinga,  and  her  disappointments ;  the  disgraceful,  but  memorable 
scenes,  by  which  she  was  surrounded.     She  is  at  last  thrown 
into  prison  hers^;  she  describes  her  situatiou,  her  prison^  her 
thoughts ;  she  remains  in  this  situation  some  little  time*    **  At 
last,"  she  says,  ^'  I  waited  witii  impatience  to  hear  the  heavy 
bars  of  the  door  drawn,  that  I  mig|it  ask  for  the  joumaL     I 
read  it ;  and  I  read  the  decree  for  arresting  the  twenty-two  de« 
puties  (the  Girondists) ; — the  paper  dropp^,"  she  says,  ''  fiiom 
my  han^  and  I  cried,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  *  My  country  is  lost!' 
While  I  continued  alone,''  she  says,  '^or  nearly  80>  proud,  yet 
tranquil  imder  the  yoke  (k  the  oppressor,  I  could  still  form  vows, 
I  coidd  still  cherish  hcq^s  fl>r  the  defenders  of  liberty ;  but  error 
and  crime  have  now  the  ascendant ;  the  national  representation 
is  violated,  its  unity  broken ;  whatever  was  in  its  bosom  distin- 
Soished  fas  probity,  character,  and  talents,  is  now  proscribed* 
The  commune  of  Paris  lords  it  over  the  legislative  body ;  Paris 
is  lost;   the  flames  of  civil  Ivar  are  lighted;  the  enemy  will 
profit  bf  our  dissensions;  for  the  north  of  Exance^  liberty  will 
be  no  more ;  and  the  whole  republic  wiU  be  rent  and  abandoned 
to  the  most  frights  diswkr.     Sublime  illusions,  generous  sa* 
ciifices,  O  hope,  happiness,  my  country,  adieu !  adieu !     In  the 
first  eipansion  of  my  youth&d  heart,  at  twelve  years  old,  I 
^ept  tluit  I  was  not  born  a  Spartan  or  a  Boman.    I  thought  I 
Baw,  in  the  French  Eevolution,  the  unhoped-for  application  of 
all  the  principles  on  idiidi  I  had  seemed  to  live.    Liberty,  I 
Baid  to  myself  has  two  sources : — good  morals,  and  then  we 
^ve  wise  laws ;  enlightened  minds,  and  we  are  then  led  on  to 
^,  to  moaoBls  and  wise  laws,  by  the  knowledge  of  our  com* 
loo&rij^xtt.    Mysool  (I  sadd)  shall  be  no  more  desolated  by  the 
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speotade  of  the  debasement  of  humanity.  Mankind  shall  be 
ameliorated  in  their  condition ;  and  the  happiness  of  all  shall  be 
the  base  and  pledge  of  the  happiness  of  eacui  individuaL  Bril- 
liant chimeras !  seducfions  tbsit  have  so  charmed  me  I  you  are 
yanished, — ^vanished  all,  before  the  frightful  corruptions  of  an 
immense  city ; — ^but  I  disdain  to  live ;  your  loss  has  made  life 
hateful  to  me,  and  I  wish  but  for  the  last  sufferings  that  await 
me  from  these  guilty  wretches.  Why  tarry  you,  ye  anarchists 
and  brigands  ?  Tou  proscribe  virtue ;  shed  then  the  blood  of 
those  who  profess  it ;  shed  their  blood,  and  it  shall  make  the 
earth  upon  which  it  fjEdls,  ravenous ;  it  shall  make  it  opou  under 
your  feet." 

It  will  not  be  possible,  I  think,  for  any  of  you  to  cast  your 
eyes  over  the  writings  of  Madame  Eoland,  however  slightly, 
without  being  sufficiently  struck,  to  induce  you  to  turn  and  read 
them  throughout.  The  great  moral  of  the  whole  is,  no  doubt, 
the  care  and  caution  with  which  early  reformers  should  proceed ; 
that  real  patriotism  and  prudence  are  inseparable :  but  when 
this  moral  has  been  well  digested,  and.  made  a  part  of  our  nature, 
then  the  writings  of  Madame  Eoland  can  only  benefit  and  not 
mislead ;  can  only  animate  us  to  those  tasks  of  patriotism,  which 
our  calmer  meditation  has  enabled  us  better  to  understand. 

''Grand  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  Ir 
one  of  his  many  beautiful  paragraphs^  '*  I  am  sure,  I  do  not 
despise ;  they  warm  the  heart,  ^ey  enlarge  and  liberalize  our 
minds,  they  animate  our  courage  in  a  time  of  conflict.  Old  as  I 
am,  I  read  ihe  fine  raptures  of  Luoan  and  Comeille  with  pleasure.'' 
He  had  before  said,  **  But  what  is  liberty  without  wisdom,  and 
without  virtue  ?  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils ;  for  it  is 
folly,  vice,  and  madness,  without  tuition  or  restraint." 

So  thought  the  statesman  and  philosopher,  while  sitting  in  -his 
closet,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1790.  The  Bevolution  rolls 
on ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  what  are  the  thoughts  of  Madame 
Eoland,  waiting  in  her  dungeon  for  the  axe  of  the  executioner  ? 
Tou  have  heard  them  already ;  but  hear  more. 

''  A  friend  to  liberty,"  she  says,  ^'  on  which  reflection  had 
taught  me  to  set  a  just  value,  I  beheld  the  Eevolution  with  de- 
light, persuaded  that  it  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to  tiie  arbi- 
trary power,  which  I  detested,  and  to  tke  abuses,  which  I  had 
SQ  often  lamented,  when  reflecting,  with  pity,  on  the  fate  of  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind.  I  know,  that  in  revolutions,  law,  as 
well  as  justice,  is  often  forgotten ;  and  the  proof  ia,  that  I  am 
here.    I  owe  my  trial  to  nothing  but  the  prejudices  and  violent 
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animosities  which  arise  in  times  of  great  agitation  against  those 
who  have  been  placed  in  conspicuous  situations,  or  are  known 
to  possess  any  energy  or  spirit.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
perish  in  my  tunu  But  when  innocence  thus  walks  to  the  scaf- 
fold, every  step  is  an  advance  to  glory.  May  I  be  the  last  victinl 
sacrificed  to  the  furious  spirit  of  party !  I  shall  quit  with  joy 
this  unfortunate  earth,  which  swallows  up  the  Mends  of  virtue, 
and  drinks  the  blood  of  the  just.  Truth  !  friendship !  my  coun- 
try !  objects  that  are  so  sacred,  sentiments  that  are  so  dear  to 
my  heart,  receive  my  last  sacrifice.  It  is  to  you  that  I  have 
dedicated  my  life, — it  is  from  you  that  I  derive  pleasure  and 
glory  in  my  death.  Just  Heaven !  enlighten  this  unfortunate 
people,  for  whom  I  desired  liberty.  Liberty !  it  is  for  the  wise 
people  that  cherish  humanity,  practise  justice,  despise  their  flat- 
terers, know  their  true  friends,  and  respect  the  truth.  Till  you 
are  a  people  like  this,  my  fellow-citizens,  it  is  in  vain  you  will 
talk  of  liberty ;  you  will  have  only  licentiousness,  of  which  you 
will  each  fall  the  victim  in  your  turn ;  you  will  ask  for  bread, 
and  dead  bodies  will  be  given  you ;  and  you  will  finish  by  being 
slaves."  Sach  were  the  sentiments  of  M*.  Eoland.  She  had 
furnished  herself  with  poison  against  the  last  extremity ;  but, 
afterwards,  thought  it  a  duty  she  owed  her  country  and  liberty, 
to  die  on  the  scaffold. 

The  story  of  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, you  will  easily  see  in  Walter  Scott,  and  best  see  in  the 
memoirs  of  Buzot,  as  published  by  Guadet,  in  his  preliminary 
accounts  of  the  party  (llecfherches,  &c.)  But  at  every  turn  of 
the  contest  between  them  and  the  Jacobins,  you  will  find  the 
speeches  in  the  Convention  worth  3roilr  attention. 

After  looking  at  the  memoirs  which  I  have  recommended, 
observe  the  speeches  of  Yergniaud,  Bobespierre,  and  Guadet. 
The  struggle  between  the  two  parties  had  proceeded  so  far,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  March,  the  Girondists,  as  I  have 
just  mentioned,  were  to  have  been  seized  and  massacred ;  they 
had,  however,  timely  notice,  and  absented  themselves.  On  the 
13th,  Vergniaud  appeared  in  his  place.  But  a  great  leader  ^f 
the  Eevolution  like  thi%  who  had  expected  that  a  republic  was 
to  follow  the  bloody  measures  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  who 
afterwards  had  seen  the  life  of  the  king  sacrificed  to  the  same 
object;  with  what  feelings  of  affliction  and  disappointment  must 
be  have  found  himself  obliged  to  express  himself  in  the  following 
manner! 

''  Such  is  the  nature/'  said  he,  **  of  the  movement  that  huiiies 
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HA  along,  that  for  flome  time  past  it  baa  been  no  longer  {Kwaible 
to  speak  of  respect  for  the  laws,  fov  humanity,  for  juatioe,  for 
those  rights  of  man,  which  it  baa  oost  ns  lour  years  of  combat  to 
obtain ;  no  one  can  speak  of  these  things  now,  not  without  pre- 
paring for  himself  the  appellation  of  at  least  an  intriguer,  more 
often  of  an  aristocrat;  and  a  ootrnter-revolutionist :  on  the  con- 
trary,  to  excite  men  to  murder,  ot  to  pillage,  is  a  perfectly  sure 
meUiod  of  obtaining  fix>m  those  who  haTo  got  possession  of  the 
public  opinion,  the  palm  of  civism,  and  the  glorious  title  of  pa- 
triot :  so  that  the  whole  people  are  now  sunk  and  divided  into 
two  great  classes ;  one  of  which,  delirious  from  the  excess  of  ez< 
citement  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  now  labours  only,  day  by 
day,  for  its  own  destruction ;  while  the  other,  stupified  and  in- 
sensate, drags  on  a  wretched  existence,  in  agonies  of  terror, 
agonies  which  are  to  know  no  end. 

**  The  measures  of  the  Convention,  which  I  do  not  mean  to 
censure,"  said  Yergniaud,  **  have  been  indulgent ;  and  we  have 
gone  on  from  crimes  to  amnesties,  and  from  amnesties  to  crimes^ 
till  a  greater  number  of  our  citizens  have,  at  last,  reached  the 
point  of  confoimding  the  insurrections  of  sedition  with  the  grand 
insurrection  of  liberty ;  to  regard  the  outrages  of  brigands  as  the 
explosions  of  minds  of  energy,  and  brigands^  itself  as  the  mea- 
sures of  public  safety.  A  strange  system  indeed,  this  system  of 
liberty  which  we  have  now  seen  developed !  According  to  this 
system,  we  say,  ^  Ton  are  fr^ee ;  but  think  as  we  do,  upon  this 
or  that  question  of  political  economy,  or  we  denounce  you  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  people.  You  are  free ;  but  bow  down  before 
the  idol  which  we  have  set  up,  or  we  denounce  you  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  people.  You  are  free ;  but  associate  yourselves  to 
us,  and  join  us  in  persecuting  the  men,  whose  int^:rity,  and 
whose  enlightened  minds  we  fear,  or  we  will  designate  you  by 
ridiculous  denominations,  and  we  will  denounce  you  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  people.'  And  it  is  thus,  citizens,  that  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  apprehend,  that  the  Revolution  will,  like  Saturiii 
devour,  successively,  all  .its  chilcbren,  and  at  last  engender  des- 
potism, with  all  the  calamities  by  which  it  is  accompanied." 

The  orator  then  went  on  to  give  very  just  representations  of 
all  that  had  passed,  and  was  passing,  at  Paris;  but  instead  of 
waging  war,  open  war^  against  the  Jacobins,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  by  name ;  ho  talked  only  in  an  idle  and  vague  manner  of 
aristocrats  and  the  enemies  of  the  country.  "  And  you,  unfor- 
tunate people,*'  he  said,  in  conclusion,  *'  are  you  still  to  be  the 
dupe  of  these  hypocrites,  tirho  rather  wish  to  obtain  your  ap- 
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planses,  Chan  to  merit  fhem ;  and  to  catch  yoar  fai^our  by  flat- 
tering your  passions,  than  by  rendering  you  a  single  service  ? 
Can  yott  never  be  able  to  see  and  acknowledge  Hie  courage  of  the 
citizen,  who,  in  a  free  state,  however  he  may  refer  ail  her  glory 
to  you,  yet  dareii  to  resist  you,  when  they  are  misleading  you.; 
and  can  even  brave  y^nr  very  rage,  tiie  better  to  misure  your 
happiness?  The  royalists  have  ^ideavoured  to  oppress  you^ 
under  the  word  'oonstitulaon;'  the  anarchists,  to  deceive  you, 
by  their  abuse  of  the  word  '  sovereignty ;'  they  have  gone  near  to 
overthrow  the  republic,  by  making  every  section  believe,  that 
the  sovereignty  resides  in  its  bosom:  and  now  we  ha^e  the 
counter-revolutionists  deceiving  you  under  the  names  of  equality 
and  liberty.  The  equality  they  present  you,  is  under  the  em- 
blem of  two  tigers  that  destroy  each  other :  see  now  an  emblem 
more  consoling,  that  of  two  brothers,  who  embrace  each  other* 
The  equality  tibey  would  wish  you  to  adopt,  is  the  child  of  hatred 
and  jealousy,  and  is  ever  armed  with  poniards ;  true  equality, 
the  child  of  nature,  instead  of  dividing,  unites  men  by  the  bonds 
of  an  universal  fraternity ;  it  is  that,  which  can  alone  constitute 
your  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  the  world.  Liberty !  <liese 
are  monsters  that  strangle  it;  and  instead  of  liberty,  offer  only 
to  your  wild  worship,  Imentiousnees ;  licentiousness,  which,  like 
all  other  false  gods,  has  its  druids,  who  would  nourish  it  with 
human  victims.  May  these  priests  of  cruelty  undergo  the  fate 
of  their  predecessors !  may  eternal  infamy  rest  upon  and  seal 
down,  the  dishonoured  stone  that  is  laid  upon  their  ashes !  And 
you,  my  colleagues,  the  moment  is  come,  when  you  must  choose 
between  the  energy  that  would  save  you,  and  the  feebleness 
^hich  is  the  destruction  of  all  government  whatever ;  between 
the  laws  and  $aiaiohy,  between  tiie  republic  and  tyranny. 

''Citizens,  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  We  may 
overthrow  empires  by  our  victories ;  but  we  can  make  no  revo- 
lutions among  the  people,  but  by  the  spectacle  of  our  prospmty. 
We  wish  to  overthrow  thrones ;  let  us  prove  that  we  can  be 
happy  with  our  republic.  If  our  principles  propagate  them- 
selves so  slowly  among  foreign  nations,  is' it  not  because  the 
splendour  of  those  principles  is  obscured  by  the  sophisms  of 
anarchy,  by  the  movements  of  disorder,  above  all,  by  the  dark 
coverings  of  mourning  and  of  blood  ?  Suppose  you,  when  the 
nations  first  prostrated  themselves  before  the  sun,  to  call  him 
the  &ther  of  the  world ;  suppose  you,  that  he  was  wrapped  in 
clouds,  the  harbingers  of  tempests  and  destruction  ?  No,  assu- 
redly no ;  brilliant  in  his  glory,  he  was  advancing  through  the 
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immensity  of  space^  and  difFdsing  over  the  aniyerse  fertility  and 
light." 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  me  thos  to  produce  scattered  paragraphs 
fi*om  the  speech  of  a  great  orator  like  this,  nor  thus  to  present 
to  yoU|  in  a  mutilated  manner,  the  great  truths  he  was  deli- 
yering,  the  striking  confessions  he  was  making  in  the  public 
assembly  of  his  country ;  but  I  have  no  resource :  I  wave  for  a 
moment  the  texture  before  your  eyes ;  you  may  cateh  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  tints,  and  must  examine  it  for  yourselves  hereafter. 

As  you  read  the  debates  (you  will  easily  run  them  over,  and 
fix  upon  the  passages  that  are  important),  you  will  soon  per- 
ceive the  importemce  of  the  vehemence  of  Danton,  and  the 
watehful,  unceasing  malignity  and  plausible  eloquence  of  Bobes- 
pierre.  Yergniaud  and  the  Girondists,  who  saw  the  bloody 
demagogue  in  the  one,  and  the  unpitying  inquisitor  in  the  other, 
were  compelled  to  listen  to  their  invectives,  their  sarcasms,  and 
their  public  accusations ;  and,  what  was  still  more  galling,  to 
perceive  their  superior  influence  with  the  tribunes  and  mobs  of 
Paris,  with  those  lower  orders,  whom  they  had  themselves  so 
contributed  to  raise  into  political  importance,  whom  they  had 
themselves  converted  into  the  means  of  irritating,  degrading, 
and,  at  last,  dethroning  their  unhappy  sovereign,  and  of  erecting 
that  republic,  which  they  now  saw  was  to  be  torn  from  them  by 
these  more  favoured  rulers  of  the  people ;  rulers  whom,  as  far 
as  they  were  themselves  men  of  talents,  they  despised ;  as  far 
as  they  were  themselves  patriots,  they  dreaded ;  as  far  as  they 
were  tiiemselves  men  of  virtue,  they  abhorred.  "  I  ask  you  all," 
said  Danton,  in  one  of  these  stormy  sittings  of  the  Assembly, 
turning  now  to  his  own  party  on  the  left,  now  to  the  Girondists 
on  the  right,  ''  I  call  upon  you  all  to  say,. was  it  any  sentiment 
of  terror,  any  jealousy  of  royalty,  that  made  you  proscribe  the 
tyrant  ? — 'No,  no.  If  then,  it  wad  the  deep  sense  of  your  duties 
that  made  you  sentence  him  to  death ;  if  you  have  thus  thought 
that  you  were  rescuing  the  people  from  destruction,  and  doing 
that  which  the  nation  had  a  right  to  expect  from  ite  delegates, 
rally,  all  you  who  have  pronounced  tiie  death  of  the  tyrant, 
rally  all,  against  those  cowards  (pointing  to  the  Girondists), 
those  cowards  there,  that  would  have  spared  him.  link  your- 
selves, and  oaU  the  people  to  unite  themselves  in  arms  against 
their  enemies  without,  but  crush  those  who  are  enemies 
within;  and  confound,  by  the  vigour  and  inflexible  steadiness 
of  your  character,  all  these  knaves,  these  aristocrate,  these  , 
Hod^n!^,  all  those  who  have  calumniated  you  in  the  depart- 
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ments :  keep  no  more  terms  with  them,  I  say.  You  see  the 
necessity  of  declaring  war  against  all  your  enemies  at  once,  be 
they  who  they  may ;  make  k  phalanx  that  shaU  stand,  not  to  he 
overcome.  It  is  not  you,  you  who,  loYe  popular  societies  and 
the  people,  it  is  not  you  who  wish  for  a  king ;  it  is  for  you  then 
to  drive  away  the  very  notion  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  plotted  to  preserve  our  ancient  tyrant :  I  march  on  to  the 
Bepublic;  let  us  march  together;  we  shall  see  which  attain  our 
point  the  soonest,  we  or  our  detractors. 

Shortly  after,  the  Girondists  had  to  hear  an  address  from  one 
of  the  sections,  demanding  from  the  Convention  the  most  severe 
inquiry  into  the  treason  of  the  infamous  Dumourier,  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  denouncing  of  the  Girondists.  ''  It  is  not 
only  among  his  legions,'\  said  these  addressers,  ''  that  the  traitor 
has  found  accomplices ;  the  people,  are  they  not  too  well  jus- 
tified in  their  belief,  that  these  traitors  are  to  be  found  in  the 
very  bosom  of  your  Assembly  ?  The  public  voice  has  marked 
out  to  you,  the  Brissots,  the  Guadets,  the  Gensonn^s  (at  these 
words  a  violent  tumult  arose ;  the  right  side  insisted  that  the 
petitioners  should  be  chased  away  from  the  bar ;  the  inviolabi- 
lity of  the  right  of  petitioning,  was  contended  for  on  the  other 
side;  at  last  the  petitioners  were  allowed  to  proceed).  The 
public  voice,"  they  continued,  **  has  marked  out  to  you  the 
Tergniauds,  the  Guadets,  the  Gensonn^,  the  Brissots,  the  Bar- 
barouxs,  the  Louvets,  the  Buzots,  &c.  &c. ;  why  wait  you  to 
strike  them  with  a  decree  of  accusation  ?  You  outlaw  Dumou- 
rier, and  you  leave  his  accomplices  sitting  among  you,  undis- 
turbed—  want  you  proofs  against  them?  Their  calumnies 
against  Paris  are  sufficient.  Eepresentatives  of  the  people ! 
patriots  of  the  mountain !  it  is  on  you,  that  your  country  de- 
pends for  the  care  of  designating  these  traitors ;  it  is  time  to 
strip  them  of  this  liberticide  inviolability :  rouse  from  a  repose, 
that  is" the  destruction  of  liberty ;  rouse,  and  deliver  over  to  the 
tribunals  these  men,  whom  the  public  opinion  accuses :  declare 
war  against  all  these  Mod^r^s,  these  FeuiUans,  these  agents  of 
the  ci-devant  court  of  the  Tuileries.  Appear  at  the  tribune,  ye 
patriots,  ye  ardent  patriots  !  call  down  the  sword  of  the  law  on 
the  heads  of  these  inviolables,  and  posterity  will  then  bless  the 
times  when  you  existed." 

With  what  sensations,  I  must  again  repeat  to  you,  with  what 
indignation  must  the  Girondists  have  heard  the  bloody  Danton 
thus  flourish  over  them ;  with  what  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment must  they  have  observed  the  shallow  versatility,  the 
VOL.  n,  .  B 
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stupid  fury  of  the  people — the  people,  whom  they  had  bowed 
down  before  and  worshipped ;  and  whom  they  had  taught  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  wisdom,  and  the 
only  arbiters  of  right. 

A  few  days  more  elapsed,  and  another  address  from  another 
of  the  sections,  still  more  violent,  appeared,  and  Pfetion,  who 
had  led  up  so  many  of  these  addresses,  and  whose  history  yon 
remember  Potion  had  to  observe,  "  that  every  one  knew  very 
well  how  petitions  of  this  kind  were  procured  from  the  sections 
— petitions  which  led  directly  to  the  pillage  and  dissolution  of 
the  republic  ;  that  in  these  petitions  there  was  nothing  to  sur- 
prise, but  that  it  was  indeed  strange  to  see  such  excesses  Sanc- 
tioned in  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly."  "  What!"  he  conti- 
nued, "  are  we  to  be  told,  that  our  majority  is  a  corrupt  one, 
and  that  the  addressers  will  save  the  country  ?  And  how  will 
they  save  it  ?  By  pillagings  and  assassinations.  Such  is  the 
way,"  he  said,  "  that  the  people  are  misled,  and  urged  on,  till 
they  commit  massacres." 

]N^othing,  indeed,  could  be  more  just  and  reasonable  than  his 
speech,  nor,  unfortunately,  more  applicable  to  the  most  distin- 
guished passages  of  his  own  political  career.  Before  this  tumul- 
tuous sitting  of  the  lOth  of  April  was  closed,  the  Girondists 
had  to  hear  themselves  regularly  accused  by  Robespierre,  and  tx) 
listen  to  a  long  deadly  oration,  where  every  jiart  of  their  conduct 
was  perverted  with  the  most  malignant  ingenuity,  and  turned 
to  their  destruction.  "  The  Girondists/'  according  to  Robes- 
pierre, "  masters  of  the  government,  and  of  all  posts  and  places, 
the  tribunals,  the  administrative  bodies,  and  tiie  public  trea- 
sures, had  employed  all  their  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
public  mind;  to  revive  royalism,  to  restore  aristocracy,  to 
oppress  every  patriot  of  any  energy,  and  to  protect  those  hypo- 
crites, the  Mod^res.  How  was  it  possible,"  he  said,  "  for  the 
republic  to  subsist,  when  all  the  public  force  was  exhausted  in 
discouraging  virtue,  and  in  rewarding  incivism  ajid  perfidy  ?" 

He  denounced  in  conclusion,  the  individuals  of  the  Orleans 
family,  **  but  he  could  not  possibly  dare  to  name  such  distin- 
guished patriots,"  he  said,  "  as  Messrs.  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
Gensonn^,  Brissot,  and  others ;  he  could  not  even  dare  to  say, 
that  a  man  who  was  in  every-day  correspondence  with  Dumou- 
rier  was  an  accomplice  of  his  ;  for  to.  a  certainty  that  man,  at 
least,  was  a  model  of  patriotism  ;  it  would  be  a  sort  of  sacri- 
lege to  demand  a  decree  of  accusation^  against  M.  Gensonn^. 
He  was  aware  how  powerless  must  be  any  efforts  of  his  to  this 
effect,  and  he  therefore  could  only  refer  himself  in  any  thing 
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that  respected  these  illustrious  members  to  the  wisdom  of  tho 
Convention.*'  Robespierre  descended  from  the  tribune,  in  the 
midst  of  the  applauses  of  the  left  side ;  the  right  side,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  remained  in  an  attitude  of  astonishment  and 
indignation.  Yergniaud  rose  to  reply:  some  confusion  took 
place ;  but  on  his  remonstrating  a  little,  he  obtained  a  hearing. 
*'  He  could  reply,"  he  said,  "  on  the  instant:"  and  if  this  was 
an  unpremeditated  harangue  (as  it  professed  to  be,  and  as  to  a 
certain  extent  it  must  have  been),  nothing  could  be  more  cre- 
ditable to  his  great  talents  as  a  debater ;  and  seen  even  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  extremely  deserving  of  your  attention.  But 
all  speeches  of  this  kind  are  interesting  on  another  account :  the 
tnith,  or  what  enables  you  to  discern  the  trutls*  is  very  apt  to 
escape  from  the  leaders  of  parties,  on  occasions  like  these ;  and 
this  you  will  find  to  be  the  case,  if  you  examine  the  reply  now 
before  us.  I  have  already  made  various  representations  to  you, 
in  former  lectures,  on  the  politics  and  character  of  the  Giron- 
dists ;  they  are,  I  think,  confirmed  by  various  passages  in  this 
defence  of  Vergniaud.  "  The  first  accusation,"  said  he,  "  which 
ia  brought  against  us  by  Robespierre,  is,  that  we  were  opposeil 
in  the  month  of  July  to  the  abdication  of  Louis  XVI.  My 
answer  is,  that  it  was  !,•  who  from  the  tribune  was  the  first  to 
speak  of  this  abdication,  in  a  speech  which  I  made  on  the  3rd 
of  July;  and  if,  though  imder  the  pressure  of  so  weighty  an 
accusation  from  M.  Robespierre,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  any 
thing  favourable  of  myself,  I  would  add,  that  possibly  the 
energy  of  my  discourse  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  revolutionary  movements  that  followed.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  moderate  the  impetuosity  of  a  movement, 
which,  well  directed,  might  cause  the  triumph  of  liberty,  but 
ill  organized,  like  that  of  the  20th  of  June,  might  be  the  loss  of 
it  for  ever.  In  the  commission  of  Twenty-one,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  we  wished  for  neither  a  new  king,  nor  a  regent — 
we  wished  for  a  republic;  and  we  therefore  agreed  upon  a  sus- 
pension,  and  the  convocation  of  a  Convention ;  and  this  was  the 
measure,  which,  after  presiding  all  the  night  of  the  9th  and 
10th  of  August,  amidst  the  sounds  of  the  tocsin,  I  myself  came 
forward  (while  Guadet  presided)  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  to 
propose  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  I  ask  you  now,  citizens, 
is  this  to  have  entered  into  any  composition  with  the  court  ?  is 
it  to  tu,  that  the  court  owes  any  obligation  ?  is  it  to  us,  or  is  it 
to  those,  who,  by  their  persecutions  of  us,  avenge  the  court  in 
BO  signal  a  manner  for  the  evil  we  have  brought  upon  it  ? 

E  2 
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**  Agein :  anoiiher  accuaatioD,"  said  Yergniaudi  **  is,  that  we 
have  panegyrized  La  Fayette.  And  who  then  has  spoken 
against  La  Fayette,  if  not  we,  who  now  are  accosed  ?  It  was 
Guadet  and  myself,  who,  spite  of  the  murmurs  and  hootings  of 
a  great  part  of  the  L«^idatiye  Assembly,  attacked  him,  when  in 
his  letters  and  at  the  bar,  he  affected  to  act  the  part  of  Cssar. 
It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  denied,  that  I  voted  for  the  decree  of 
his  accusation.  Let  M.  Bobespieire,  I  pray,  display  all  his 
talents,  and  prove  that  thia  was  a  panegyric. 

"  Again :  Eobespierre  accuses  us  of  having  calumniated  Paris ; 
but  it  is  he  only  and  his  Mends  that  have  calumniated  that 
celebrated  city.  It  is  with  horror  that  I  have  turned  to  think 
on  the  deplorable  scenes  that  have  suUied  the  Bevolution ;  but 
I  h^ve  always  maintained,  that  these  were  the  work,  not  of  the 
people,  but  of  bad  men,  who  had  been  collected  firom  all  quarters 
of  the  republic,  to  live  on  pillage  and  murder;  and  for  the 
honour  of  the  very  people  itself,  I  have  demanded,  that  these 
wretches  should  be  submitted  to  the  sword  of  the  law.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  to  ensure  impunity  to  these  brigands,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  fresh  scenes  of  massacre  and  pillage,  have  made 
the  apology  of  their  crimes,  and  have  imputed  them  all  to  the 
people.  Now,  who  is  the  calumniator  of  the  people  ?  He  who 
insists  on  their  innocence  of  the  crimes  committed  by  brigands 
coming  from  a  distance,  or  he  who  obstinatelv  attributes  to 
them  the  odiousness  of  these  scenes  of  bloodshed  r 

'*  Again :  we  are  accused  of  being  intriguers.  And  where 
have  we  intrigued  ?  In  the  sections  ?  Have  we,  then,  been 
seen  there,  exciting  the  passions  of  the  people,  by  discourses 
perfectly  ferocious,  by  motions  perfectly  incendiary ;  flattering  { 
the  people,  to  usurp  its  favour ;  precipitating  it  into  an  abyss 
of  miseries,  and  urging  it  on  into  excesses  destructive  of  its 
commerce,  its  arts,  and  its  industry  ?  No,  no ;  we  have  been 
jealous  of  no  glory  of  the  kind,  and  we  have  left  it  to  our  ad- 
versaries. 

''  Again :  Bobespierre  at  last  accuses  us  of  having  become 
Mod^r^s  and  Feuillans.  We,  Moderns !  I  was  not  so,  Eobe- 
spierre, on  the  10th  of  August,  when  you  had  run  to  hide  your- 
self in  your  cellar.  No,  if  by  Moder^  is  meant,  that  I  wish  to 
damp  the  national  energy,  I  am  no  Mod^r^.  I  know  that  in 
revolutionary  times,  to  pretend  to  calm  at  pleasure  tte  eflfer- 
vesoence  of  the  people,  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  command  the 
billows  of  the  sea  to  be  tranquil,  when  they  are  scourged  into 
tempests  by  the  fury  of  the  winds :  but  it  b  for  a  legislator  to 
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prevent,  as  mucli  as  possible,  the  calamities  of  the  storm  by  the 
coonsels  of  wisdom ;  and  if,  under  pretext  of  a  revolution,  to 
become  a  patriot,  it  is  necessary  to  be  declared  protector  of  pil- 
lagings  and  murder,  then  I  am  a  Mod^i-^.  I  have  also  heard 
mach  on  the  subject  of  insurrection,  of  raising  the  people ;  and 
I  confess,  that  I  have  groaned  over  it.  When  the  statue  of 
liberty  is  on  the  throne,  insurrection  can  only  be  excited  by 
the  friends  of  royalty ;  by  thus  crying  to  the  people,  that  they 
niTist  rouse  to  arms ;  by  thus  speaking  to  them,  the  language 
not  of  the  laws,  but  of  the  passions,  arms  have  been  furnished, 
in  truth,  to  the  aristocracy.  "We  hear  for  ever  of  terrible 
measures,  and  of  revolutionary  measures :  I^  too,  can  be  for  these 
terrible  measures,  but  only  against  the  enemies  of  my  country. 
I  would  not  compropaise  tiie  safety  of  good  citizens,  because  bad 
men  have  an  interest  in  destroying^tiiem.  I  am  for  punish- 
ments, not  proscriptions.  It  has  been  attempted  to  consummate 
this  revolution  by  terror ;  I  would  have  consummated  it  by  love. 
And,  in  short,  I  have  not  thought,  that  like  the  priests  and  fierce 
ministers  of  tiie  Inquisition,  who  speak  of  their  God  of  mercy 
from  the  midst  of  their  fires,  I  have  not  thought  that  we  ought  to 
speak  of  liberty  firom  the  midst  of  poniards  and  of  hangmen." 

The  speech  of  Vergniaud  was  applauded.  The  Gironde  party 
were  the  majority  in  the  Assembly ;  but  the  minority  was  sup- 
ported by  tiie  furious  multitude  without ;  and  nothing  surely 
can  be  more  fitted,  than  are  these  debates,  to  make  men  cautious 
and  thoughtfol,  and  render  them  reformers,  rather  than  revo- 
lutionists;  nothing  more  fitted  to  warn  them,  how  little  chance 
they  can  have,  if  they  are  wily  men  of  reason  and  of  genius, 
against  those  who  are  men  of  ambition  and  blood,  and  who  can 
always  speak  a  language  more  intelligible  and  attractive  to  the 
people,  if  it  is  to  the  physical  stretig^  of  the  people  that  un- 
l^ppily  the  appeal  is  made. 

As  you  continue  to  read  the  debates,  the  same  lessons  of  in* 
Btniction  will  be  offered.  You  will  see  Potion  protiesting  against 
tihoee  who  were  eternally,  he  said,  exciting  the  people  to  insur- 
rection. *'  And  what,"  he  added,  **  is  there  now  to  overturn  or 
to  massacre  but  the  National  Convention  ?"  declaring  that  he 
liad  lost  all  patience ;  that  every  one  knew  with  what  calmness 
and  moderation  he  had  always  spoken  j  that  he  wished  for  order 
and  tranquillity  in  the  Assembly,  but  that  he  saw  the  crowd  of 
good  citizens  blinded,  and  imable  to  perceive  the  abyss  into 
which  they  were  to  be  precipitated ;  tiiat  he,  however,  was  at 
ease,  and  knew  that  the  nation  oould  not  be  deceived  or  unable 
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to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  friends  of  liberty. 
These  are  memorable  words  to  those  who  consider  the  prior  and 
subsequent  history  of  P6tion. 

Afterwards  you  will  see  a  great  speech  from  Guadet,  quite 
triumphant,  like  Brissot*B  address,  as  between  his  own  party, 
and  the  Jacobins  and  their  accusers ;  but  not  so  satisfactory  to 
those  who  think  that  the  one  only  prepared  the  way  for  the 
other,  and  that  they  must  therefore  share  their  guilt.  *'  Ask," 
says  Guadet,  **  whose  were  the  measures  that  overturned  the 
throne  on  the  10th  of  August;  they  were  ours:  we,  who  aro 
accused  of  intriguing  with  the  court,  we  proposed  them.*'  And 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  cries,  "  Yes,  I  can  well 
believe  it ;  a  chain,  as  you  say,  is  extended  from  London  to 
Paris ;  and  it  is  the  chain  of  corruption :  but  if  an  agent  of  Pitt, 
or  of  any  other  criminal  coalition,  was  labouring  in  this  assembly 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  and  of  liberty, 
would  he  not  begin  with  destroying  the  public  morals,  that  the 
people  might  be,  in  his  hands,  what  they  are  elsewhere,  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  ?  Would  he  not  endeavour  to  throw  the 
National  Assembly  into  a  state  of  insignificance  and  disrespect ; 
to  deprive  them  of  all  public  confidence  ?  Would  he  not  dis- 
seminate in  the  republic,  and,  above  all,  in  the  city,  where  the 
Convention  was  sitting,  the  lure  of  pillage,  and  the  love  of 
murder  ?  Would  he  not  cause  to  be  heard  the  voice  and  the 
sounds  of  blood  ?" 

These  are  striking  passages  to  occur,  in  the  speeches  of  those 
who,  whether  men  merely  of  ambition,  as  some  suppose,  or  of  a 
pure  and  enlightened  love  of  liberty,  as  they  themselves  declared, 
were  equally  guilty  of  pursuing  their  ends  or  their  theories  by 
'  unlawful  means :  who  adopted  counsels  that  could  only  end  in 
exposing  their  country  to  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war  or 
anarchy;  and  who,  with  aU  their  talents  and  philosophic 
minds,  did  not  or  would  not  perceive,  that  if  the  reins  of  autho- 
rity were  once  thrown  to  the  multitude,  they  would  assuredly 
be  seized  upon  by  mere  demagogues,  and  the  first  victims  be, 
themselves. 

I  have  already  recommended,  but  I  must  now,  before  I  con- 
clude, quote  a  few  passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Buzot.  I  con- 
sider these  Girondists,  from  their  eloquence,  their  acquirements, 
their  love  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  their  daring 
and  lofty  minds,  as  so  entirely  the  precursors  and  representatives 
of  many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  freedom,  that  may  hereafter 
arise  ;  and  I  consider,  as  I  must  for  ever  repeat,  the  faults  and 
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mistakes  of  all  such  men,  so  important ;  men,  who  are  so  fitted 
to  render  the  noblest  services,  or  to  do  the  greatest  injuries  to 
their  country,  that  I  cannot  but  endeavour  a  little  longer  to 
illustrate  such  observationfi  as  I  have  made,  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  these  distinguished  Bevolutionists,  by  a  further 
reference  to  their  works. 

The  Memoirs  of  Buzot,  as  I  must  again  repeat,  edited  by 
Guadet,  afford  ample  materials  for  judging  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  Girondists.  "Whilst  yet  young,"  says  M*. 
Holand,  speaking  of  Buzot,  ''the  ripeness  of  his  judgment,  and 
purity  of  his  morals,  obtained  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  Both  their  confidence  and  esteem  he  justi- 
fied by  his  devotion  to  truth,  and  his  firmness  and  perseverance 
in  speaking  it  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Convention ;  where,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  M*.  Boland,  and  indeed  of  history,  his  virtues  served 
him  but  as  enemies.  His  Memoirs  were  drawn  up  when  he 
was  himself  proscribed  and  a  fugitive,  and  about  the  time  that 
the  leaders  of  his  party  were  perishing  on  a  scafibld  at  Paris. 

"  They  are  no  more,"  he  says, — ^it  is  thus  his  first  chapter 
begins, — **  they  are  no  more, — talents  !  patriotism  !  virtue ! — 
crime  has  devoured  all !"  He  then  proceeds  in  a  warm  strain 
of  eulogium  to  state  their  merits  and  their  history.  **  Strange 
destiny,"  he  ends,  "of  these  generous  men !  They  were  neces- 
sarily to  pensh,  either  under  the  despotism  of  kings  and  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  under  the  poniards  of  a  ferocious  people,  for 
whose  sake  they  had  braved  everything,  in  the  idle  hope  that 
the  people  would  have  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  liberty, 
by  their  respect  for  justice.  Why  were  we  to  be  persecuted  ?*' 
he  continues.  "  It  was  because  our  intentions  were  pure,  and 
oar  actions  pure:  we  could  only  be  reproached  for  having 
thrown  away  our  time  in  meditating  the  works  of  Bousseau, 
Montesquieu,  and  Mably ;  of  having  formed  false  notions  of  the 
nature  and  principles  of  government,  and  more  especially  of  re- 
pabliean  government ;  of  having  convinced  ourselves  that  this 
was  a  government  only  to  be  established  on  the  eternal  basis  of 
justice  and  virtue ;  in  short,  for  having  imagined  that  fear,  far 
from  being  the  principle  of  a  republican  government,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  scourge  the  most  destructive  of  it.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,"  he  says,  "  that  our  enemies  better  knew 
the  mass  of  the  people  that  they  governed,  than  we  ;  its  cha- 
racter, its  particulM"  genius,  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  energy 
of  which  it  is  capable,    l^ever  could  we  have  had  either  the 
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mrish  or  the  audacity  so  to  despise  the  people,  as  to  govern  them 
under  the  name  of  liberty,  by  means  which  the  very  despots 
of  Asia  employ  to  govern  their  slaves.  Our  system  was  only  to 
employ  truth  and  virtue,  and  patriotism,  in  making  the  French 
people  firee  and  happ^.  Such  were  our  crimes ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  agamst  us  any  other.  And  yet,  we  have  been 
proscribed  and  condemned  as  counter-revolutionists,  royaliBts, 
federalists,  and  traitors :  the  people  have  believed  eyerything 
which  the  brigands,  who  led  them  on,  chose  to  tell  them." 

The  whole  chapter,  and  all  the  chapters  in  these  Memoirs  of 
Buzot,  are  very  mteresting,  and  I  conceive  instructive.  He 
goes  on  to  consider  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Giron- 
dists. The  question,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  dear 
enoagh  between  them  and  their  opponents ;  but  the  real  ques- 
tion is  between  them  and  the  king,  and  between  them  and  the 
constitutionalists. 

But  now  observe  the  elevation  of  mind  of  this  Girondist. 
*'  See  then,"  he  says,  '*  to  what  state  are  reduced  the  fiaithful 
representatives  of  the  French  people.  Accused  of  having  re- 
ceiyed  immense  sums  from  foreign  powers,  they  have  not  the 
means  to  clothe  or  support  themselves;  to  save  themselves  from 
cold  or  hanger.  Their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  parents 
are  in  misery.  And  yet  how  dear  to  them  an  indigence  so  ho- 
nourable !  What  consolations,  what  charms,  does  it  diffuse  over 
their  afflicted  existence,  covering  them  with  its  immortal  Egis ! 
what  glory  does  it  prepare  for  these  virtuous  men!  what  remorse 
and  shame  for  that  people  who  have  persecuted  them !  what 
punishments,  what  infamy,  for  their  ferocious  enemies !  Kever 
let  us  raise  a  blaspheming  tongue  against  virtue ;  it  is  a  com- 
pensation for  everything  that  can  happen  to  us;  it  can  make  us 
happy  in  the  midst  of  misery  the  most  extreme.  Celestial 
emanation  from  the  divinity!  I  bless  thee  foi*  all  the  evils  that, 
for  thy  sake,  I  have  endllred ;  sustain  my  courage,  and  make 
me  consistent  ever  with  myself,  and  ever  fSuthful  to  thy  laws  V* 

This  must  be  considered  as  a  very  elevated  strain  <^  senti- 
ment :  it  is  not  religion,  but  it  is  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  tone  of 
feeling,  after  the  manner  of  the  sublime  school  of  the  Stoical 
philosophy  among  the  ancients.  It  appears  very  generally  to 
have  pervaded  these  leaders  of  the  Gironde  party,  and  seems 
naturally  to  belong  to  the  republican  character,  when  best  of 
its  kind :  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over  the  senses ;  of  the 
past,  and  of  the  future,  over  the  present.  Gondoroet,  a  distin- 
guished Girondist,  while  hopeless  of  life,  proscribed,  and  a  lu- 
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gitiye,  iasaes  firom  Paris  and  the  Convention ;  from  the  Jacobins, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacree  of  September ;  from  the 
bleeding  ruins  of  his  party,  and  the  frightful  anarchy  of  his 
country ;  and  while  the  sword  is  suspended  over  himself,  in  the 
total  failure  of  all  his  political  hopes,  and  before  he  dispatches 
himself  by  poison,  actually  delivers  a  work  to  posterity  on  the 
future  mdioration  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  hun^an  race  1  The  eloquent 
Yergniaud,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Gironde  party,  go  calmly  to 
their  execution ;  the  wife  of  Eoland  predicts  that  her  husband 
will  not  survive  her ;  and  he  is  found  o^  the  road-side,  having 
fallen  on  his  sword  like  the  patriots  of  Boman  story.  Barbarouz 
destroys  himself;  so  do  others.  Potion  and  Buzot  wander  away 
from  tJieir  pursuers,  till  they  lie  down  and  die.  The  sentence 
is  pronounced  on  ike  two-and-twenty  deputies  together ;  and 
Yalaz^  falls  down  in  a  swoon.  '*  What  then,  are  you  afraid  ?*' 
said  G^ensonn^,  who  stood  also  condemned  beside  him :  he  was 
not  afraid ;  for  he  had,  unperceived,  thrust  a  poniard  into"  his 
own  heart.  "  It  is  diiRoult,"  says  the  deputy  SuUes,  writing 
his  last  letter  to  his  wife,  *'  it  is  difficult  to  serve  one's  country • 
Brutus,  when  he  destroyed  a  tyraat ;  Cato,  when  he  destroyed 
himself ;  each  equally  Mled  of  saving  Bome  from  expression. 
I  have  believed  that  I  devoted  myself  for  the  people :  if  my 
recompense  is  to  be  death,  I  shall  still  have  the  consciousness 
of  good  intentions ;  it  is  pleasing  to  me,  to  think  that  I  carry 
to  Uie  tomb  my  own  esteem ;  imd  that  one  day,  perhaps,  I  shall 
receive  the  esteem  of  the  public  also.  But  b^  up,  my  love, 
as  I  do ;  hope  on !  and  hope  in  Him  who  is  the  master  of  all. 
Mankind  have  long  acknowledged  his  existence;  and  I  have  too 
much  interest  in  believing  that  order  must  somewhere  or  other 
exist,  not  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  my  soul.  He  is  great, 
and  just,  and  good ;  the  Ood  at  whose  tribunal  I  am  to  appear* 
I  bear  to  Him  a  heart,  though  ^ot  exempt  from  weaknessesj 
free,  at  least,  from  crimes,  and  pure  in  its  intentions." 

The  slight  notices  that  I  have  thus  taken  of  those  distin- 
guished men,  will  induce  you,  I  hope,  to  turn  and  consider  their 
characters  and  their  history.  What  cQiall  we  say  to  them  ?  The 
crimes  of  some  of  them,  the  faults  of  many  of  them,  disappear 
in  the  midst  of  the  greater  crimes  and  faults  of  their  opponents, 
and  are  forgotten  while  we  read  of  their  misfortunes,  and  the 
calmness  with  which  they  met  their  fate,  or  the  courage  with 
which  they  defied  their  oppressors. 

It  is  impossible  to  save  oursdves  from  an  influence  of  this 
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kind,  while  we  contemplate  tbeir  high  qualities,  and  read  their 
story.  But  after  this  has  been  felt,  and  every  testimony  due  to 
them  thus  properly  discharged,  we  must  not  turn  away  from 
what  is  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  our  own  instruction,  and 
what  is  due  to  the  moral  purity  of  our  own  minds ;  we  must 
not  forget  their  behaviour  to  the  king,  during  the  earlier  sittings 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly;  their  hostility  to  the  Constitution- 
alists, and  La  Fayette ;  their  resolution,  ^t  all  events,  to  have 
their  experiment  of  a  republic,  or  of  some  new  dynasty,  which 
must  have  ended  in  a  republic,  tried ;  and  lastly,  their  contriv. 
ance  of  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August ;  from  the  first, 
their  referring  all  political  right  and  wrong  to  the  mere  will  of 
the  people.  These  mistakes,  and  faults,  and  crimes  must  not 
be  fbrgotten. 

I  consider  the  example  of  these  men,  in  all  its  bearings,  as 
very  edifying,  and  of  the  highest  importance,  to  a  very  interest- 
ing, very  elated,  but  very  impracticable  and  dangerous  descrip- 
tion of  the  friends  of  freedom,  if  they  would  but  condescend  to 
consider  it ;  edifying  and  important  to  them  in  the  way  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain*  But  my  doctrines  are  so  humble  in 
their  nature,  and  so  little  captivating  in  their  sound,  that  I  may 
well  fear  to  fatigue  an  audience  (a  youthful  audience)  by  recur- 
ring to  them  too  often,  and  insisting  upon  them  too  long.  In 
brief,  the  faults  of  the  Girondists  were  not  a  little  the  faults  of 
young  men,  as  described  by  Lord  Bacon.  '*  Young  men,**  says 
he,  "in  the  conduct  and  management  of  actions,  embrace  more 
than  they  can  hold,  stir  more  than  they  can  quiet ;  fly  to  the 
end,  without  consideration  of  the  means  and  degrees ;  pursue 
some  few  principles,  which  they  have  chanced  upon,  absurdly ; 
care  not  to  innovate,  which  draws  unknown  inconveniences; 
use  extreme  remedies  at  first,  and  that  which  doubleth  all  errors, 
will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them,  like  an  unready  horse, 
that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn.  Of  the  old,  on  the  contrary," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "they  object  too  much;  they  consult  too 
long ;  they  adventure  too  little :  they  repent  too  soon ;  and  they 
seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full  period,  but  content 
themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success."  In  these  last  words 
the  great  philosopher  did  not,  perhaps,  mean  to  compliment  the 
old,  but  in  these  few  words  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  human  wisdom  in  practical  politics — **  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success."  This  does  not 
exclude,  but  it  on  the  contrary  supposes,  enterprise  and  bene- 
volence, active  virtue  ;  but  it  supposes  also,  a  deep  sense  of  the 
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uncertainty  of  eyerything  human,  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  others,  the  tremendous  nature,  if  once 
roused,  of  the  collective  passions  of  mankind. 


LECTURE  XXXVIIL 

BEIGN  OF  TEREOR. 

The  Girondists  are  put  down.  They  were  the  last  party  that 
could  pretend  to  any  virtuous  principle.  Guilty,  as  they  had 
themselves  heen,  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  conduct  that 
led  to  it,  still  they  would  have  saved  the  king,  and  woidd  have 
punished,  if  they  could,  the  authors  of  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  for  these  last  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice, 
for  these  last  compunctious  visitings  of  nature,  and  the  crime  of 
being  in  the  way  of  the  ambition  of  their  political  opponents, 
they  perished. 

We  are  now  to  see  the  sway  of  men  still  more  violent  and 
bloody ;  men,  whom  no  crimes  could  make  to  hesitate,  or  turn 
from  their  course ;  of  Eobespierre  and  the  Jacobins. 

From  the  first  opening  of  these  lectures  I  have  warned  you 
against  all  counsels  of  violence  and  Airy ;  I  have  wearied  you 
with  entreaties  ever  to  remember  the  wisdom  of  moderation ;  to 
cherish  and  to  reverence  that  despised  and  insulted  virtue ;  the 
safeguard  of  the  state  ;•  the  correcting  guardian  of  the  virtues 
of  mankind ;  the  timely  protectress  of  Uie  human  heart  against 
its  vices,  above  all,  against  those  excesses  and  enormities  of 
guilt,  from  the  very  mention  of  which,  in  its  calm  and  original 
state,  it  would  have  recoiled  with  horror.  Look  now  at  these 
scenes  of  the  French  Revolution :  see,  what  is  the  result  of  this 
eternal  &ult  to  be  imputed  to  all  parties  in  their  turn ;  this 
neglect  of  all  moderation ;  this  disregard  of  the  means  for  the 
sake  of  the  end ;  this  insensibility  to  the  objectionable  nature, 
to  the  criminality  of  the  expedients,  by  which  an  object  is  to 
be  accomplished ;  even  in  policy  this  total  forgetfulness  of  this 
practical  truth,  tiiat  no  violent  measure  can  ever  be  adopted  by 
one  set  of  men,  that  is  not.  sure  to  be  followed  by  some  antago- 
nist measure,  still  more  violent,  of  their  opponents. 

I  do  not  despair  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  human  improve- 
ment ;  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  wise  to  do  so ;  but  everything 
is  devoted  to  ruin,  and  there  is  no  hope,  if  men  will  listen  to 
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no  oouBsellors  but  their  own  wild  wishes,  and  their  own  resent- 
ful passions ;  and  pay  no  attention  to  those  great  sentiments  of 
human  conduct  and  those  great  principles  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  right,  that  are  implanted  within  them  by  their  Creator. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  should  turn  to  survey 
this  crisis  of  human  affairs,  at  which  we  are  now  arrived ;  the 
reign  of  Eobespierre  and  the  Jftcobins. 

This  reign  is  best  represented  in  the  history  of  the  Two  Friends 
of  Liberty.  The  other  historians,  to  whom  you  would  naturally 
refer,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  desert  us,  desert  the  cause  of 
human  nature ;  for  they  are  too  much  occupied  in  the  miserable 
office  of  making  out  a  case  for  France ;  of  insensibly  reconciling 
us  to  the  atrocities,  which  they  cannot  openly  vindicate ;  and 
they  would  often  lead  us,  if  they  could,  even  to  the  ridiculous 
supposition,  that  these  atrocities  were  owing  to  the  machinations  of 
England.  ''  The  intrigues  of  the  stranger — ^Fitt  and  his  gold ;" 
these  are  never-failing  resources,  when  they  want  an  explana- 
tion or  an  excuse,  for  what  they  cannot  deny.  -But  let  not 
cruelty  and  wickedness,  and  political  faults  of  every  kind,  be 
thus  suffered  to  escape  your  censure  and  abhorrence.  I  would 
save  you,  if  I  could,  from  the  plausible  representations,  from 
the  specious  but  unsound  reasonings,  from  the  natural,  from  the 
insensible,  the  inevitable  influence  of  these  French  writers ;  for 
they  are  very  able  writers,  and  such  as  are  especially  fltted  to 
attract  your  confidence.  And  if  thwe  be  one  lesson,  more  than 
another,  resulting  from  these  dreadful  scenes,  it  is,  the  manner 
in  which  ingenious  and  bad  men  can  gloss  over  their  crimes ; 
the  manifesto  that  each  party,  and  that  any  parly,  can  produce 
in  its  turn,  by  taking  for  granted  whatever  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute its  justification. 

"  I  hate,  when  Vice  can  boH  her  ar^ments, 
And  Virtue  has  uo  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

And  among  other  afflicting  circumstances  to  which  the  human 
race  is  exposed,  it  is  not  the  least  (it  may  be  indeed  to  answer 
some  gi'eat  probationary  purpose  of  our  Creator),  that  there  is 
no  cause  so  bad,  in  defence  of  which  something  plausible  may 
not  be  urged ;  and  that,  during  the  present  state  of  our  exist- 
ence, we  are  left  to  an  unremitting  exercise  of  our  faculties 
and  virtues,  if  we  are  to  endeavour,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  to 
distinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong,  and  escape  from  the  so- 
phistries and  pretences,  with  which  bad  m^  and  their  abettors 
give  a  colour  to  their  guilty  proceedings. 
I  speak  of  the  modem  French  historians.   But  it  is  not  alwap 
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tbuB,  that  hiBtorianB  are  unworthy  of  their  office.  Look  at 
Tacitus,  and  observe  how  the  Romans  appear  in  his  indignant 
pages ;  and  this,  whether  they  are  the  scourges  and  oppressors 
of  mankind,  or  the  disgrace.  Look  at  the  IVench  historian,  Be 
Thou,  when  he  has  to  speak  of  the  massacres  of  St.  Bartholo* 
mew — look  at  Hume,  or  Bobertson,  or  any  of  the  great  and 
regular  writers  on  history,  whatever  be  the  occasion  or  &e  people, 
they  never  forget  the  great  interests  of  mankind;  their  own 
first  duties  as  historians ;  the  defence  they  are  always  bound  to 
afford  to  those  great  obligations  of  mercy,  justice,  and  humanity^ 
which  alone  can  bind  up  men  together  into  any  state,  that  can 
deserve  the  name  of  a  civilized  community. 

Remember,  therefore,  before  I  advert  to  this  Reign  of  Terror, 
that  I  accuse  the  Prench  historians,  such  as  you  will  naturally 
read,  of  deserting  the  cause  of  humanity ;  and  this  (as  I  con- 
ceive) for  no  other  or  better  reason,  but  the  miserable  reason  of 
making  out  a  case  for  their  country.  And  again,  that  I  accuse 
the  actors  in  the  scene,  of  the  most  astonishing  defiance  of  all 
nature  and  common  sense,  in  representing  themselves  as  tho 
defenders  of  their  country,  and  as  models  of  every  virtue  that 
can  be  named. 

I  will  read  you  extracts  from  the  best  historians,  that  you  may 
receive  the  feicts  of  the  case  not  on  any  authority  of  mine,  but 
on  their  own.  And  you  will  observe  at  the  same  time  their 
reasonings;  not  forgietting  the  protest  that  I  have  now  made 
against  sudi  reasonings.  This  protest,  however,  it  may  be  as 
well  (perhaps  before  I  begin  to  cdlude  to  the  history)  shortly  to 
substantiate  by  such  remarks  as  occur  to  me. 

I  must  observe,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  reasonings  of  this 
kind  would  not  have  been  tolerated,  even  in  Prance  itself,  for  a 
long  period  posterior  to  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  and  that  the  in- 
genuity of  modem  historians  must  not  be  suffered  to  avail  itself 
of  the  obscurity  in  which  distant  scenes  are  placed,  and  of  the 
fugitive  nature  of  the  impressions  of  reasonable  men,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  thus  to  defy  all  the  common  sense  and  common  feel- 
ings that  belong  to  us  as  rational  creatures. 

Again.  It  is  very  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  real  defence  of 
the  Kevolution,  and  of  Prance,  was  accomplished  not  by  Robe- 
spierre and  the  Jacobins,  but  by  Diimourier  in  the  autumn  of 
1792.  Both  might  be  in  some  danger  then,  from  the  allied 
powers,  but  were  never  afterwards.  The  defence  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  Prance  always  consisted  not  in  the  outrages  of 
bloody  demagogues,  in  their  insurrections  and  their  massacres. 
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but  Bimplj  in  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  whole  nation  was, 
and  always  had  been,  essentially  military ;  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  no  diMculty,  whenever  it  was  invaded,  in  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  and  able-bodied  men  to  supply  the 
armies,  and,  while  Liberty  was  on  their  banners,  repel  the 
enemy.  What  had  the  cruelties  perpetrated  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  interior,  to  do  with  the  enthusiasm  and  courage  of  these 
invincible  armies  ?  They  seem  to  have  rushed  on,  to  have  fought 
and  died,  animated  by  their  love  of  military  glory,  without  pay- 
ing the  slightest  attention,  or  appearing  to  be  even  aware  of  the 
butcheries  by  which  their  coimtry  was  defiled.  There  was  an 
enemy  before  them,  and  this  was  sufficient;  they  were  told, 
that  he  came  to  put  down  their  Bevolution;  t^ey  inquired 
no  farther. 

Again.  When  Eobespierro  and  the  Jacobins,  by  the  mas- 
sacres in  September,  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  the  expul- 
sion and  overthrow  of  the  Girondists,  had  raised  up  enemies  to 
their  ferocious  despotism,  everywhere  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
La  Vendue,  and  in  the  principal  towns  and  departments  of  their 
own  country,  it  might  be  thought  necessary  by  such  men,  by 
Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  to  defend  thmselves  by  the  most 
merciless  cruelties,  and  it  might  be  their  policy  to  represent 
their  oum  cause  as  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  republic ;  but 
it  would  be  an  intolerable  insult  on  the  reason  and  good  feelings 
of  mankind,  to  suffer  such  men  thus  to  justify  themselves  by 
their  own  wrong,  or  to  admit  that  the  cause  of  freedom  could 
have  any  concern  with  such  monsters  as  they  showed  them- 
selves to  be. 

I  will  now  turn  to  Toulongeon,  the  most  sedate  and  regular 
of  all  these  historians.  Observe  his  facts  when  he  opens  this 
disastrous  period  of  the  history  of  the  Bevolution.  ''  The  Eeign 
of  Terror,"  says  he,  "  was  begun.  France  had  become  the  seat 
of  fanaticism,  of  intrigue,  of  corruption,  moral  and  political  ; 
the  leaders  of  factions  were  the  masters  of  persons  and  property : 
the  only  consideration  tkat  now  remained,  was  the  use  that  was 
to  be  made  of  the  despotic  power  of  anarchy.  YengeaDce 
thirsted  for  blood,  avarice  for  gold,  ambition  for  power,  the 
invader  for  our  provinces ;  and  the  invader  was  the  only  one 
disappointed.  He  was  so,  because  patriotism,  and  valour,  and 
liberty  had  soon  no  asylum  but  in  the  camp.  There,  at  least, 
virtue  had  a  refuge,  and  had  duties  which  it  could  accomplish ; 
the  warrior  seeing  before  him  the  enemy  of  his  country,  was 
dispensed  from  the  necessity  of  casting  back  his  view  on  the 
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crimes  that  were  perpetrating  behind  him,  and  that  degraded 
even  more  than  they  destroyed.  The  din  of  arms  could  at  least 
save  him  from  hearing  the  cries  of  the  victims ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  armies  of  the  invaders  alone  prevented  the  reaction 
of  the  republican  armies  on  the  interior."  All  this  in  the  his- 
torian may  be  admitted,  and  is  reasonable  and  just.  There  was 
virtue  in  the  soldier  of  France,  but  none  in  the  demagogue, 
none  in  the  legislator ;  and  the  cause  of  the  devolution  was  by 
km  defended,  not  by'  them. 

Observe  now  the  further  statements  of  this  historian ;  and 
observe  the  remarks  with  which  he  at  last  concludes ;  quite 
inconsistent,  quite  unnecessary,  after  the  explanation  he  has 
just  given.  I  must  protest  against  such  remarks,  and  you  will 
not,  I  trust,  be  reconciled  to  any  such  system  as  he  describes, 
by  any  such  excuses  as  he  produces,  or  can  possibly  produce. 
"Success,"  says  he,  **  which  in  every  government,  particularly 
in  every  popular  government,  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  success  sanctioned  all  the  acts  of  the 
established  authority ;  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  held 
the  helm  with  a  severe  but  steady  hand.  What  had  been  before 
excused  by  the  situation  of  the  Bevolution,  was  now  reduced 
into  a  complete  system,  and  the  revolutionary  code  appeared; 
and  what  in  this  code  was  written,  said,  and  published,"  he 
observes,  "  was  this : — *  Be  it  known  to  all  Frenchmen,  that  the 
life,  the  liberty,  and  the  property  of  every  one  of  them,  is  at 
the  arbitrary  disposal  of  ten  men,  whom  the  Convention  has 
fixed  upon :  they  will  dispose  of  your  persons  by  the  acts  of  a 
tribunal,  which  shall  judge,  without  any  regular  forms  or  indict- 
ments ;  pronounce,  upon  its  own  view  of  the  case ;  and  neither 
admit  any  means  of  defence  or  mode  of  appeal.  At  the  first 
requisition  of  delegates  from  this  authority,  you  shall  march  to 
join  the  armies ;  you  shall  deliver  up  without  delay,  or  remon- 
strance, whatever  they  may  think  proper  to  take  fix)m  your 
moveable  property,  at  whatever  price  they  shall  choose  to  fix, 
represented  to  you  by  any  token  that  it  may  be  convenicDt  to 
them  to  issue.  At  the  presence  of  these  delegates  of  established 
authority,  all  other  authorities  shall  cease ;  and  you  shall  ac- 
knowledge as  law,  and  you  shall  immediately  execute  whatever 
they  may  think  proper  to  prescribe.  Every  infraction  of  these 
regulations  shall  instantly  be  followed  by  death.'  Such,"  says 
he,  "  was  the  revolutionary  code  published  and  admitted  with- 
out opposition.  And  it  was  not,"  he  adds,  **  by  terror  alone 
that  it  was  sanctioned ;  a  conviction  of  the  public  necessity 
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eommaiided  the  acquiescence  of  those  who  could  read  the  'code, 
and  their  example  drew  after  them  the  multitude,  who  always 
follow  of  course.  And  one  must  not,"  he  continues,  ''  degrade 
a  nation  by  imputing  to  it  base  motives  of  servility  and  fear ; 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  elevated  instinct  of  regard  for  the 
public  safety.  The  dictatorship  of  a  few  was  here  consented  to, 
as  in  Rome  the  dictatorship  of  one :  Prance,  besieged  by  Europe, 
abandoned  itself  at  once  to  those  who  promised  to  defend  and 
save  it  from  the  invader,  and  who  kept  their  word.  This  is  the 
true  explanation,"  says  he,  "  of  a  slavery  terrible,  yet  volun- 
tary, which  every  one  imposed  upon  the  rest,  to  avoid  a  forced 
slavery,  still  more  terrible.  The  hatchet  of  the  hangman  was 
preferred  to  the  sabre  of  the  despot;  the  head  was  risked  to 
save  the  hand  firom  fetters :  the  word  '  republic'  had  given  the 
impulse ;  the  word  *  public  safety'  had  sustained  it.  Not  only 
was  the  exercise  of  this  power  endured,  but  the  abuse  of  it»  and 
the  most  arbitrary  abuse  of  it,  that  a  people  ever  experienced. 
In  this  grand  confusion  of  social  institutions,  every  private  in- 
terest,  every  passion  of  individuals  played  its  part ;  but  the 
wrongs  of  individuals  were  set  aside,  as  partial  inconveniences 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  necessity.  All  restrictive  justice  was 
adjourned :  as  in  tihe  general  conflagration  of  a  city,  whatever 
can  bring  assistance  is  received ;  and  we  notice  not  the  malefac- 
tor who  may  glide  in,  and  appear  among  the  rest ;  and  when 
the  Are  is  extinguished,  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  renders 
inactive  the  researches  of  the  public  police."   So  far,  Toulongeon. 

The  fiicts  then  of  the  case,  you  see,  are  admitted  by  the  his- 
torian, a  tyranny  unsparing  and  unexampled.  The  apology  that 
he  has  made,  may  be  the  best  that  he  could  offer,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  the  people  of  France,  to  suppose 
it  sufficient.  It  was  not  their  cause,  but  the  cause  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, that  for  a  time  was  thus  defended :  nor  could  any  .cause  be 
thus  in  reality  defended :  such  a  defence  could  not  but  be  ere 
long  its  destruction. 

I  will  continue  to  give  you  some  more  extracts  from  this  most 
calm  and  regular  of  the  French  modem  historians,  Toulongeon, 
who  is  too  intelligent  not  to^  be  shocked  with  the  enormities  to 
which  he  alludes,  though  he  is  willing,  if  possible,  to  consider  the 
system  of  terror  as  having  defended  the  country.  Observe  the 
inconsistency  of  the  next  paragraph  I  shall  quote,  and  then  the 
tenor  of  those  that  follow.  **  The  ruling  party,"  he  says,  "  in 
the  Convention,  or  rather  the  ruler  of  that  parly,  which  could 
at  that  time  (after  the  fall  of  the  Girondists)  be  called  the  go- 
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remment,  for  Eobespierre  and  anarchy  had  no  longer  any  oppo- 
site weight  in  the  scafe,  being  now  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  the 
enemy  without,  (observe  these  words,  '  being  now  at'ease/) — 
had  no  longer  any  care,  but  how  best  to  establish  and  consoli- 
date his  power.'*  The  system  of  terror  then,  you  see,  was  to 
defend  Bbbespierre  and  tike  anarchists,  not  the  country.  "  The 
system,"  he  continues,  "  was  simply  that  of  terror ;  and  never 
had  a  policy  an  effect  so  prompt,  so  general,  and  so  sure :  one 
head  struck  o£^  and  a  thousand  bent  themselves  down  at  the 
very  sight  o^  the  hatchet,  which  was  now  become  the  image  of 
the  law ;  the  sentiment  of  fear  and  respect,  which  the  apparatus 
of  public  justice  always  imposes,  now  struck  an  ice-bolt  into 
every  heart,  and  commanded  at  once  the  exertions  of  every  arm. 
Some,  at  the  first  signal,  and  often  without  waiting  for  the 
signal,  flew  to  the  armies  on  the  frontiers,  as  to  an  asylum ; 
others,  deitained  near  the  functionaries  of  the  law,  lent  their 
ministry  to  the  perpetration  of  murders,  that  were  sanctioned  by 
a  legal  form  and  appearance ;  and  those  who  were  marked  out' 
for  5ie  victims,  having  no  resource,  neither  in  the  laws  them- 
selves, nor  in  any  public  force  or  authority,  resigned  themselves 
without  further  resistance,  and  appealed,  while  expiring,  to  the 
justice  of  heaven  and  to  posterity. '  Too  many  monuments,"  he 
continues,  "  of  these  times  of  convulsion  remain,  contemporary 
and  of  a  public  nature ;  too  many  archives  are  the  depositaries  of 
these  acts  of  barbarity,  and  atrocious  defiancef  of  justice  and  op- 
pression carried  on  systematically  and  on  a  principle  of  ven- 
geance, to  make  it  necessary  that  history  should  be  condemned 
to  number,  in  detail,  all  the  juridical  crimes  of  those  commis- 
sions, that  are  called  revolutionary  tribunals.  Be  it  sufficient  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  remembrance  of  the  passive  courage  of 
those  who  fell ;  surpassing  even  the  indefatigable  activity  of  the 
judges." 

Kow  observe  what  an  astonishing  fact  he  soon  after  produces. 
"  At  Strasburgh,"  says  the  historian,  "  many  executions  took 
place  in  the  city,  and  the  fatal  instrument  was  then  moved  on  to 
find  its  prey  among  the  farms  and  habitations,  and  rustic  shops 
of  the  peasantry ;  it  was  then  that  took  place  that  prodigious 
emigration  from  the  departments  of  the  Bhine,  which  confounded 
all  conditions  in  a  new  sort  of  eq^uality,  that  of  misfortune,  and 
made  to  pass  over  to  the  stranger,  the  priest,  the  artisan,  the 
noble,  the  &rmer,  the  proprietor,  and  the  day-labourer.  The 
Austrian  army,  that  opened  a  passage  for  them,  might  have  sup- 
posed, that  Frdnce  was  suffering  hto  own  defenders  todesert  her, ' 
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and  dispeopling  her  territory.  Forty  thousand  indiyidoals  passed 
over  into  Germany  in  the  conrse  of  this  emigration.*'  Eeflect 
on  this  amazing  specimen  of  terror  in  a  community  which  the 
historian  has  now  presented  to  you. 

He  then  proceeds  to  allude  shortly  to  the  enormities  committed 
in  different  parts  of  France,  and  Uien  turns  ta  Paris.    I  will 
continue  to  quote  from  him,  and  I  wiU  produce  more  extracts 
from  h^s  work  and  lay  them  hefore  you,  that  you  may  see  the 
case,  as  it  was  seen  by  him,  a  very  regular,  calm  historian,  who 
lived  at  the  time.    Tou  will  not  then  have  to  listen  to  any  re- 
presentations of  mine,  but  to  the  sentiments  of  a  man  of  proper 
authority,  delivered  in  a  cold  and  composed  manner.    And  when 
such  a  writer  makes  such  statements,  as  you  wiU  see,  and  which, 
from  the  excuses  he  makes,  he  evidently  would  not  make  if  he 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  you  may  easily  Qonceive  what  the  situa- 
tion of  France  must  in  reality  have  been ;  and  then  judg^  for 
yourselves  of  the  faults  of  all  those  by  whom  France  was^aced 
at  length  in  the  midst  of  miseries  so  unexampled.     ''  It  was 
from  the  centre,"  he  then  says,  ''  of  this  circumference,  that 
Paris  diffused  terror  in  every  direction ;  even  the  Conventioa 
itself  seemed  to  give  an  example  of  sacrifices  of  this  kind.    Four 
of  its  members,  tiie  most  renowned  for  their  patriotism,  or  as  pa- 
triotism was  then  called,  for  their  Jacobinism ;  Bazire,  Chabot, 
Launay  D*  Angers,  and  Julien  de  Tholouse,  were  executed  ;  and 
it  was  thus  that  the  prediction  of  the  orator  was  verified,  '  that 
the  Bevolution,  like  Saturn,  would  devour  its  own  children.' 
Already  had  the  multitude  become  so  familiarized  with  the  in- 
strument of  death,  as  to  see  on  these  occasions  only  a  sort  of 
spectacle,  and  joining  raillery  to  their  cruelty,  they  preceded 
and  followed  the  unhappy  perscms,  who  were  carried  along  to 
execution,  in  an  immense  crowd,  though  always  composed  of  the 
same  people,  *  pursuing  them  with  their  sarcasms,  their  insults, 
and  their  pleasantries.    No  remembrances  of  the  past  seemed  to 
interest  them  in  the  favour  of  those  whom  they  had  so  lately 
called  their  friends  and  defenders :  even  the  very  excess  of  these 
judicial  severities,  the  very  multiplicity  of  these  sentences  of 
death,  seemed  to  indicate  their  necessity;  for  there  must  be,  it 
was  said,  a  conspiracy  and  conspirators,  since  the  number  of 
those  that  are  accused,  and  that  are  punished,  is  so  immense. 
Foreigners  thought  the  same ;  it  was  more  easy  to  suppose  poli- 
tical treasons,  than  such  tribunals  and  judges.    Amidst  the 
trials,*'  he  says,  "  which  every  day  succeeded  each  other,  at  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  of  which  the  number  is  too  great  for 
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the  separate  notice  of  history,  a  few  may  be  mentioned  of  those 
victims,  who  had  been  persons  more  distinguished.  Laverdi, 
for  instance,  an  ancient  minister  of  the  crown,  long  time  retired 
to  his  estate,  now  at  the  age  of  seventy,  had  taken  no  other  part 
in  the  Bevolution,  but  that  of  allowing  himself  to  be  made  com* 
mandant  of  the  national  guard  of  his  commune.  The  absurd  and 
ridiculous  accusation  brought  against  him,  was  that,  of  having 
endeavoured  to  produce  a  famine,  by  throwing  the  grain  into  a 
pond  in  bis  garden.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  unfortunate  old 
man  represented  that  the  pond  was  only  twenty  feet  across, 
and  two  fbet  deep,  and  was  by  the  side  of  the  public  road.  There 
had  been,  you  wiU  observe,  speculations  in  com  at  the  time  of 
Louis  XY. ;  agreements  to  keep  up  the  price  in  the  year  1729, 
renewed  every  twelve  years ;  and  as  Lavendi  was  an  ancient 
minister  of  the  crown,  this  was  sufficient.  The  next  day,  aU  the 
burners-general,  the  intendants,  the  receivers-general  of  the 
finances,  were  ordered  under  arrest ;  and  an  arrest  was,  at  this 
period,  a  sentence  of  which  the  execution  was  only  suspended. 

"  Shortly  after,**  (I  continue  to  translate  from  Toulongeon, 
that  I  may  not,  as  I  have  observed,  rest  what  I  say  on  my  own 
authority)  ^*  shortly  after  appeared  at  the  tribunal  the  celebrated 
Bamave,  so  distinguished  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Bevolution, 
at  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Deceived  in  his  hopes 
of  liberty  and  of  the  constitution,  he  had  retired  to  Grenoble, 
having  no  longer  any  wish  but  for  obscurity ;  but  his  asylum 
was  not  respected ;  and  dragged  befbre  the  tribunal,  he  there 
again  recovered  aU  his  wonted  eloquence ;  but  it  was  an  elo* 
qaence  which  could  not  now  defend  him  from  a  judgment,  which 
had  been  pronounced  before  he  had  been  heard.  One  of  his  old 
friends,  and  the  companion  of  his  first  revolutionary  labours,  bore 
witness  against  him.  Afber  the  sentence,  Barnave  offered  him 
his  hand,  and  asked  for  his.  *  I  give  it  you,*  said  the  iron  re- 
publican, *  but  as  Brutus  gave  it*  his  son.* 

**  Dupont  du  Tertre  suffered  the  same  day.  He  had  been  the 
gnard  of  the  seal  during  the  Constituent  Assembly;  had  revolted 
from  the  massacres  of  September,  and  had  always  opposed  the 
Jacobins ;  a  conduct  that  now  could  not  be  forgiven.  His  judg- 
ment was  read  to  him.  ^  It  is  the  Bevolution,*  he  said,  *  that 
executes  men,  it  is  posterity  that  must  judge  them.' 

"  Kersaint  was  the  next ;  and  a  single  arr^t  ordered  all  those 
to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  who  had  been  members  of  the 
mnnicipalitv,  when  Bailly  was  mayor ;  a  crowd  of  citizens,  who 
had  believed  themselves  forgotten,  were  dragged  from  their  fire- 
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sidesy  and  shut  up,  till  the  hour  at  which  they  were  to  appear 
arrived." 

The  historian^  after  thirty  pages  dedicated  to  military  afiBedrs, 
thus  proceeds*  ''  ]!9^eyer  had  the  National  Gonventiony  or  rather 
the  repuhUcan  goyemmenty  found  itself  in  such  a  st^te  df  security. 
Germany  now,  a  second  time,  feared  for  its  frontiers ;  those  of 
France  were  safe.  Terror  within  was  no  longer  a  necessary 
means  of  security  (the  defence  of  the  country  can  now,  therefore, 
you  will  remark,  be  no  longer  a  plea) ;  and  what  sufficiently 
shows,"  says  the  historian,  ''  that  it  was  only  a  nwde  of  goTem- 
ment,  was  this,  that  it  now  displayed  all  its  fury  in  a  manner 
the  most  perfectly  calm.  The  Conyention  did  not  oondescend 
even  to  notice  these  bloody  executions.  Too  elevated  above  all 
such  d^etails,  the  tribune  resounded  only  with  poetical  reports, 
that  magnified  and  embellished  tiie  accounts  of  military  events, 
explained  and  proclaimed  revolutionary  laws^  and  denounced 
conspiracies  and  plotsi  leaving  it  to  their  inferior  agents  to  dis- 
cover the  traitors." 

A  few  pages  more,  and  Toulongeon  proceeds  thus.  ''The 
thirst  of  blood  was  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  the  shed- 
ding of  it ;  the  ease  with  which  it  flowed,  appeared  to  encoux^^ 
these  executions*  The  cold  indifference  of  the  condemned, 
seeming,  to  be  a  defiance  to  the  cruelty  of  the  spectators,  enraged 
them  more  and  more :  one  should  have  said,  tiotat  there  was  a 
sort  of  conflict  between  the  spectators  and  the  sufferers ;  the  one 
on  the  watch  for  symptoms  of  weakness  to  make  an  enjoyment 
of  them^  the  other  to  make  it  a  point  to  bear  up  and  deprive  them 
of  any  pkasure  of  the  kind.  The  multitude,  who  are  never 
moved  but  by  what  strikes  their  senses,  seeing  none  of  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  misfortune  and  suffmngy  remained  themselves 
mthout  emotion ;  and  p^haps  would  have  been  more  indignant 
at  the  spectacle  which  tiiey  were  made  to  see,  if  the  countenances 
of  the  victims  had  not  seemed  to  disdain  their  sympathy  and 
compassion.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  as  yet<  continued  to 
make  sdeotions  from  the  prisoners;  but  very  soon  the  number 
required  was  too  great  toi  admit  of  selection ;  age,  sex,  condition, 
nothiBg  was  lon^&c  an  exemption.  The  hatdbet  was  more  rapid 
than  any  process  of  ;deoay  to  thos&who  were  old ;  youth  scarcely 
ceasing  to  be  infancy,  was  mewed  down  before  aeriving  at  its^ 
maturity.  Men  of  the  lowest  classes  were  seised  u|io%  while 
genius,  talents,  fame,  virtile,^  whatever  had  any  distinotion  to 
boast,  only  on  that. account  more  immedisAely  caught  the  eye  of 
the  destroyer,  till  not  a  rank  in  the  whole  social  ord«a;>va8^1eft 
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miTisited  by  the  sTBtem  of  terror ;  and  the  merchant,  the  artizan, 
the  workman,  the  day-Jabourer ;  all  were  taken  indiBcriminately. 
A  common  waiter,  oidy  sixteen,  had  not  been  alert  enough,  while 
attending  on  two  of  the  commisaion^B,  and  was  denounced  by 
them,  bronght  to  trial,  and  executed  three  days  after.  The  ex- 
minister,  Le  Bnm,  called  abb^,  joumaliBt,  printer,  and  minister, 
was  executed,  as  an  homme  tTStat,  and  an  Orleanist ;  the  son  of 
General  Custines,  not  to  be  sayed  by  the  courageous  defence 
made  for  him  by  his  young  biide ;  Oeneral  Biron,  who  had  just 
commanded,  with  honour  to  himself,  the  armies  of  Italy  and  La 
Vend^ ;  the  old  Marshal  Luckner,  who  had  just  terminated  a 
long  and  honourable  career  (he  had  only  aaked  for  his  pay,  and 
the  answer  was,  death) ;  Lamourette,  the  constitutional  bishop 
of  Lyons,  apparently  for  having  been  a  peacemaker ;  Yeimerange, 
en  ancient  nulitaiy  jadministrateur,  anticipated  his  condemnation, 
and  threw  hima^  bom  the  top  of  his  house.  Ladies  whom 
their  age  and  retirement  kept  at  a  diatance  from  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  were  yet  searched  out  and  condemned,  the  ladies 
Lauragnea,  Harbeujt^  and  Biron.  The  committees  of  the  Con- 
rention  received  an  unlimited  power  to  make  what  arrests  they 
pleased,  and  the  council  of  the  <iommune  waited  in  a  body  on 
the  Convention,  to  congratulate  them  on  the  vigorous  measures 
which  they  had  decreed.  At  this  period  (December,  1793),  a 
sort  ol  stagaation  ensued,  parties  existing  no  more,  individuals 
being  i&  a  state  of  reserve,  and  no  communication  longer  taking 
place  with  each  other  among  the  members  of  the  Convention ; 
each  studied  only,  how  he  could  withdraw  himself  from  aU  rib^ 
servatien  and  contrive  to  be  foigotten.  St  Just  made  a  report ; 
and  full  powers  w<^e  given  to  &e  committee  of  general  security 
(the  ^^cAxat  committ?§e)  to  issue  arrests.  There  were  already 
detained  in  different  prisons  in  the  capital  nearly  six  thousand 
people ;  and  in  all  the  departments  of  the  repubUo,  the  prisons 
were  filled  in  much  the  saoae  proportion.  ^*  Paris  had  assumed," 
says  Toulongeon,  ''  a  mounifal  aspect :  all  the  common  usages 
of  social  life  were  changed;  all  intercourse  between  the  citizens 
was  become  a  matter  of  fear  and  doubt.  As  in  the  time  of  a 
pestilookee,  every  one  was  afraid  of  being  remarked  in  the  street, 
as  having  any  appearance  of  being  in  good  circumstances ;  people 
dressed  themaelves  like  paupers  by  way  of  protection,  often  in 
vain.  Every  meeting  in  private  society  was  interdicted,  or 
rather  mutual  terror  interdicted,  and  anticipated  the  measure  of 
the  police*  No  one  durst  admit  into  his  house  friend  or  relative,, 
unleaa  he  was  provided  with  a  certificate  of  civism :  the  refusal 
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of  it  was  eqniyalent  to  an  airest,  at  least  to  a  detention.  Eyeiy 
citizen  was  obliged  to  write,  at  the  outside  of  his  door,  his  own 
name,  and  the  names  of  all  living  in  the  honse.  The  public 
spectacles  were  the  only  places  that  were  always  filled;  the 
reason  this — anxiety  sought  here  an  asylum  for  a  few  hours  ; 
people  withdrew  themselyes  in  this  manner  for  a  few  minutes 
from  the  vigilance  of  tyranny.  Eetired  to  his  own  house,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  every  man  was  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  the  slightest  noise  at  the  door,  for  it  was  the  sure  sign 
of  a  domiciliary  visit ;  no  other  but  the  police  ever  coming  at 
night.  Whatever  the  police  did,  was  supported  by  the  legiisla- 
ture ;  and  not  a  day  passed  without  some  law  to  sanction  its 
violences  and  usurpations.  Were  my  pen,"  says  Toulongeon,  a 
few  pages  afterwards,  '*  to  enumerate  in  detail  all  the  scenes  of 
blood  ti^at  were  every  day  repeated,  the  reader  would  cast  aside 
my  account  in  perfect  consternation.  SulQice  it  then  to  mention, 
tbat  long  time  after  the  fall  of  Bobespierre,  when  it  was  thought 
desirable,  as  a  matter  of  police,  on  account  of  the  families  con- 
cerned, to  make  a  regular  list  of  those  that  had  suffered,  one 
was  begun  in  alphabetical  order,  and  pasted  on  the  walls,  when 
the  magistrates  themselves  were  so  terrified,  to  see  the  long 
space  that  it  already  occupied  (and  this  increasing  every  day), 
that  they  thought  it  best  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  mode  of 
advertisement  thus  adopted,  and  they  ordered  their  fiineral  regis- 
ter to  be  placed  in  the  regular  d6p6t  of  the  public  docimients*" 

I  have  given  you  all  these  extracts  from  Toulongeon,  thinking 
it  fit,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  in  a  case  like  this,  you 
should  have  real  history  placed  before  you,  not  any  general 
assertion  of  mine.  No  more  calm  or  sensible  writer  can  be  pro- 
duced for  you ;  he  is  an  eyewitness ;  he  is  no  royalist  nor  party 
writer ;  he  remains  a  friend  to  the  Revolution,  and  to  every- 
thing that  can  contribute  to  its  success,  as  long  as  it  is  possible. 
He  even  considers  all  these  horrors,  when  he  opens  the  subject, 
as  defending  the  Bevolution ;  no  possible  ol^'ection,  therefore, 
can  be  made  to  his  relation.  Here,  therefore,  you  have  exhibited 
before  you  (but  it  is  not  yet  half  described)  the  scene,  such  as 
it  took  place ;  and  be  the  conclusions  or  the  explanations  what 
they  may,  here  you  have  presented  to  your  refiection  the  long- 
continued  system  of  violence  and  public  murder,  which  men, 
your  fellow  mortals,  men  with  like  passions  as  yourselves^  were 
capable  of  conceiving  and  carrying  into  execution. 

Hear,  however,  one  passage  more,  which  I  observed  written 
at  the  dose  of  Toulongeon's  fourth  volume.    '^  The  armiesi" 
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Bays  he,  '' received  with  sufficient  indifference  the  address  of 
the  Convention,  which  announced  to  them  the  fall  of  Bohes'* 
pierre.  The  soldier,  devoted  only  to  war  and  the  republic,  con- 
cerned himself'  little  with  the  fiite  of  those  who  pretended  to 
govern  within,  and  attached  no  importance  to  their  quarrels. 
No  change  was  produced  in  the  sentiments  of  the  armies ;  and 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  gave  them  their  orders, 
was  renewed  without  the  new  Eiystem,  which  changed  everything 
within,  occasioning  the  slightest  commotion  without." 

Now  this  is  the  point  I  contend  for — that  the  defence  of  the 
country  depended  on  the  armies ;  that  the  nation  was  a  great 
militaiy  nation,  the  French  character  essentially  military ;  and 
that  all  the  systems  of  indiscriminate  imprisonments,  and  wide- 
extended  shedding  of  blood,  were  as  unmeaning  as  they  were 
inhuman ;  and  that  though  no  necessity  could  justify  such  pro- 
ceedings, no  necessity  existed. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  wish  you  to  depend  on  any 
representations  of  mine.  '  It  might  have  been  easy  to  turn  the 
pages  I  have  read  into  words  of  my  own,  and  my  lecture  would 
have  had,  at  least,  an  appearance  less  formal  and  tedious ;  but 
the  subject  is  very  important.  I  am  anxious  you  should  kn6w, 
not  what  I  think  and  say,  but  what  the  best  French  writers 
themselves  have  said  and  thought ;  and  I  have  therefore  made 
these  large  quotations  from  Toulongeon,  who  is  of  all  the  his- 
torians of  these  times,  the  most  formal  and  stately,  and  the  least 
likely  to  express  himself  with  any  warmth  of  sentiment,  much 
less  any  extravagances  of  statement. 

I  am  hastening  to  the  conclusion  of  my  lecture ;  but  in  con- 
firmation of  what  you  have  already  heard  from  Toulongeon,  I 
will  detain  you  while  I  make  a  few  extracts  from  another  his- 
torian, a  very  respectable  historian,  Desodoards.  Desodoards 
was  also  an  eyewitness  of  the  scene.  He  says,  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  all  the  principal  men;  and  when  he  comes 
to  the  period  now  before  us,  he  speaks  thus :  '*  What  then," 
says  he,  "  was  this  revolutionary  government  decreed  by  the 
Convention?  It  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  I  can 
speak  of  its  effects :  every  right,  civil  and  political,  was  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  even  destroyed ;  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
all  liberty  of  thought,  at  an  end ;  the  whole  people  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  privileged  and  the  proscribed;  property  violated 
without  the  slightest  ceremony ;  Utires  de  cachet  re-established 
and  multiplied  in  the  most  scandalous  manner ;  the  asylum  of 
our  dwellings  exposed  to  an  inquisition  of  the  most  tyrannical 
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natuTo;  the  forms  of  justice  stripped  of  every  appearance  of 
humanity  and  honour ;  France  covered  wiHi  lock-up  nouses  and 
prisons ;  all  the  excesses  of  anarchy  and  despotism  struggling 
with  each  other  in  noisy  commotion  amid  a  confused  multitude 
of  committees  of  every  possible  namie  and  nature ;  terror  and 
consternation  in  every  heart ;  the  scaffold  devouring  every  day 
^  a  hundred  victims,  and  threatening  every  day  to  devour  a  still 
greater  number;  in  every  house,  an  universal  melancholy  and 
Inouming,  in  every  public  street  and  place  the  silence  of  the 
tomb.  Such  was  this  incredible  system,  that  annihilated  every- 
thing, all  persons,  all  property,  everything,  Var  "was  waged 
against  nature  in  her  tenderest  emotions.  Was  a  tear  shed  over 
the  tomb  of  a  father,  a  wife,  a  friend,  it  was,  acoordini;  to  these 
Jacobins,  a  robbery  of  the  republic.  .Grief,  they  hel^  was  not 
to  be  confined  within  domestic  limits.  Not  to  rejoice,  when  the 
Jacobins  rejoiced— not  to  rejoice,  though  in  the  loss  of  relations 
one  saw  torn  away  all  the  ties  that  bound  one  to  existences- 
was  to  conspire  against  the  republic.  All  the  mob  of  tipstaff 
and  low  o£&cers  of  justice,  some  of  whom  could  scarcely  read, 
sported  with  the  Hves'bf  men,  without  the  slighjtest  shame  or 
remorse>  Often,'  a  person  taken  up  received  an  act  of  accusation 
intended  for  another ;  the  officer  only  changed  the  name  on  per- 
ceiving his  error,  and  sometimes  did  not  change  it.  Mistakes 
of  the  most  inconceivable  nature  were  made  with  impunity : 
'jthe  Dowager  Duchess  of  Biron  was  judged  upon  an  act  of  ac- 
cusation drawn  up  against  her  agetit.  A  young  man  of  only 
twenty,  was  taken  to  execution  for  having  a  son  then  bearing 
arms  (as  it  was  alleged)  against  France'.  Another  young  man 
of  sixteen,  of  the  niame  of  Mallet,  was  brought  up ;  but  it  was 
a  man  of  the  name  of  BeUay,  of-  the  ige  of  forty,  that  was  in- 
tended. "  What  is  your  age  ?"  said  the  president,  looking  at 
him  with  some  siirprisp.  **'  Sixteen."  **  Well,  you  are  quite 
forty  in  crime,"  replied  the  bloody  magistrate ;  "  tcie  him  away 
to  the  guillotine.'^  From  every  comer  of  France  victims  were 
brought  in  carts  to  the  Concierg|erie.  This  prison  was  filled 
and  emptied,  every  day,  by  daily  massacres,  a^d  by  transferf 
from'  other  prisons.  '  These  removals  were  made  when  ii  was 
dark;  in  the  fear,  no  doubt,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  spectators 
might  be  excited  by  the  deplorable  state  of  the  prisoners.  Fif^ 
or  sixty  poor  creatures,  strait-bound,  conducted  by  men  of  fe- 
rocious aspect,  a  drawn  sabre  in  one  hand,  and  a  lighted  torch 
in  the  other,  passed  in  this  manner  through  the  silence  of  the 
night.    The  passenger  who  happened  to  meet  them,  had  td 
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ke^p  liis  pity  well  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  if  he 
wished  to  preserre  his  own  liberty:  a  sigh  that  had  escaped  him, 
would  instantly  have  united  him  to  Qie  unhappy  beings  who 
composed  the  funeral  train  before  him.  The  prisons,  multiplied 
in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  were  the  abode  of  every  possible  spe- 
cies of  sufferbg.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  of  air  and  light  that  was  necessary  for  the 
n^ere  existence  of  their  victims.  The  despair  that  reigned  under 
the  vaults  of  these  sepulchres  presented  itself  under  forms  the 
most  terrific :  one  finished  his  unhappy  existence  by  poison ; 
another  dispatched  himself  by  a  nail,  that  he  buried  in  his 
heart :  one  opened  his  veins  by  the  first  sharp  instrument  he 
could  get  hold  of;  another  dashed  his  head  against  the  bars  of 
the  casements:  some  lost  their  reason:  those  who  had  sufficient 
fortitude  waited  patiently  for  the  executioner,  or'gave  in  to  the 
snares  which  they  knew  were  laid  for  them  by  the  spies  that 
surrounded  them.  Every  house  of  arrest  was  required  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  victims.  The  turnkeys  went  with 
these  mandates  of  accusation  from  chamber  to  chamber  in  the 
dead  of  the  night :  the  prisoners,  startiug  from  their  sleep,  at 
the  voice  of  their  Cerberuses,  supposed  their  end  had  arrived ; 
and  it  was  thus,  ttiat  warrants  of  death  for  thirty  threw  into  a 
state  of  consternation  many  hundreds.  At  first  the  officers  of 
justice  ranged  fifteen  at  a  time  in  their  carts,  which  Barrere 
called  ''live  coffins  ;'*  soon  after,  thirty ;  and  about  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  Eobe^pierre,  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  hundred  and  fifty  at  a  time.  An  aqueduct  had  been 
contrived  to  carry  off  the  blood.  It  was  always  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  these  long  processions  of  victims 
descended  from  the  tribunals,  and  marched  slowly  through  lines 
of  spectators,  who  came  to  see  them  pass  on,  with  inconceivable 
eagerness.  Forty-five  magistrates  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
thirty-three  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  moved  along  to 
deaih  in  as  composed  a  manner  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to' 
do  fonnerly  on  occasions  of  public  ceremony.  They  were  accused 
of  a  conspiracy ;  their  real  crime  was  a  protest,  idle  enough  to 
be  sure,  made  secretly  against  the  innovations  that  had  taken 
place  in  France  after  the  destruction  by  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  their  ancient  courts  pf  magistracy.  Forty  farmers-general^ 
executed  together,  showed  in  thj^  last  moments  a  fortitude  not 
expected  from  their  luxurious  habits  of  life.  The  Due  du  Cha- 
telet,  Custines,  the  father  and  the  son,  Brunet,  Houchard,  Biron, 
Lamerliexe,  Luckner,  and  other  warriors,  that  had  been  crowned 
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with  "victory,  were  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  and  seemed  as  if 
some  torpor  had  been  thrown  over  them  by  enchantment ;  not 
a  word,  not  a  symptom  of  indignation ;  they  had  only  to  die. 

"  In  these  batches,  as  they  were  called,  were  often  imited 
people  of  the  most  opposite  systems  and  habits ;  Duport  da  Terte 
and  Bamave,  Thouret  and  D'Espremenil,  Chapelier  and  the  old 
Duchess  of  Grammont,  Qobel  and  Herbert  Sometimes  whole 
generations  were  destroyed  in  a  day.  Malesherbes,  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  perished  with  his  sister,  his  daughter,  his  son-in-law, 
his  grandson,  and  his  granddaughter ;  Montmorin  with  his  son ; 
four  of  the  Briennes,  with  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.  accused  of 
having  transmitted  some  jewels  to  her  brothers :  she  was  the 
only  one  that  was  examined ;  of  this  the  rest  complained.  'It 
is  quite  sufficient,'  replied  Dumas ;  *  to  death !'  Forty  young 
women  were  brought  to  the  guillotine  for  having  danced  at  a 
ball  given  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Verdun ;  twenty-two  peasant 
women,  whose  husbands  had  been*executed  at  La  Vend^ 

"  Again :  a  law  had  ordered  all  the  nobles  to  leave  Paris  in 
three  days  on  pain  of  death.  A  woman,  found  in  disobedience 
to  the  decree,  was  conducted  to  the  Conciergerie;  for  three 
days  she  had  taken  no  food :  her  reason  had  become  disordered. 
Bom  in  affluence,  she  had  with  difficulty  during  the  last  year, 
by  daily  labour,  found  means  to  keep  herself  alive :  after  the 
law  that  ordered  her  to  emigrate  had  passed,  having  no  one  she 
could  confide  in,  death  was  her  only  resource-^-and  she  came  to 
demand  it.  The  paleness  occacdoned  by  her  sufferings,  pre- 
vented not  the  traces  still  appearing  of  elegance  and  a  sense  of 
propriety,  and  youth,  and  even  beauty ;  but  her  affliction  had 
not  yet  reached  its  height :  she  had  to  learn  that  her  husband 
had  just  been  executed ;  she  was  called  widow  in  her  indict- 
ment :  she  was  then  executed  herself. 

"Again:  a  messenger  was  dispatched  by  the  Convention  to 
stop  a  particular  execution.  As  the  messenger  ran  up  the  gar- 
den, he  heard  the  guillotine  descend :  he  redoubled  his  speed ; 
but  again,  he  heard  a  second ;  a  third  victim  had  now  mounted 
the  scaffold,  and  the  messenger  was  unable  to  make  himself 
beard :  a  fourth,  in  like  manner,  before  he  could  make  himself 
understood  by  the  executioner.  The  prisoner  was  already  tied 
to  the  fatal  plank.  *  Pardon!  pardon!'  cried  the  multitude. 
*  Your  name  ?*  said  the  offlcer,  addressing  the  poor  man,  as  he 
lay  bound  before  him.  It  was  told  him.  *  Alas !  no,  it  is  not 
you !'  and  he  was  immediately  guillotined.  The  messenger  in 
an  agony  made  for  the  prison ;  and  he  tiiere  found  the  object  of 
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his  inquiry :  the  condemned  man  was  waiting  the  rettun  of  the 
tumbrel,  his  hair  cut  off,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  his  wife 
and  his  nine  children  lamenting  his  fate  and  their  own :  an  in- 
stant dried  their  tears«  Affecting  picture,"  says  the  historian, 
**  which  I  wish  I  could  more  often  present  to  my  readers,  to  re- 
lieve them  from  the  pain  they  must  suffer,  while  I  have  to  recall 
events,  which  I  would  willingly  efface  from  the  pages  of  our 
history/* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  paragraphs  that  I  have  selected  from 
the  historian  Desodoards.  He  is  a  very  regular  writer,  and,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  was  an  eye-witness,  and  acquainted,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  and  afterwards  in  his  work,  with  all  the 
principal  men  that  figured  in  the  Eevolution. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  military  executions,  per- 
petrated at  Lyons,  Toulon,  in  La  Vendue,  and  elsewhere,  be- 
cause they  were  military ;  and,  though  imspeakably  atrocious, 
stand  not  exactly  on  the  same  footing.  I  i^all  have  to  allude 
to  them  hereafter,  but  in  the  meantime  I  must  beg  you  to  ob- 
serve,  that  I  have  only  called  your  attention  to  tibe  most  ac- 
knowledged hcta,  such  as  happened  at  Paris,  such  as  neither 
are,  nor  can  be  justified  or  explained  by  any  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion, or  opposition  to  the  existing  government  whatever ;  and 
that  I  could  not  have  stated  them  to  you  in  a  more  simple  and 
less  impressive  manner,  than  by  selecting  and  translating  para- 
graphs in  the  way  I  have  done  from  the  pages  first  of  a  regular, 
and  composed,  and  cold  historian,  like  Toulongeon,  afterwards 
from  Desodoards.  Such  facts,  however,  even  thus  delivered  to 
you,  will  speak  to  your  mind,  if  you  come  to  reflect  upon  them, 
things  unutterable,  and  picture  to  your  imagination  an  abuse  of 
power,  and  a  mass  of  guilt  and  horror,  totdly  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  It  was  the  proscriptions  of  Eome,  it 
was  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it  was  the  orgies  and 
abominations  of  the  massacres  of  September,  all  mingled  and 
mixed,  and  lengthened  out  on  one  dark  and  fearM  c^vas  for 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months  together ;  till  even  the  mob  of 
Paris  turned  away,  from  the  mere  weariness  of  having  eternally 
to  look  at  the  same  repeated  picture. 
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LECTURE    XXXIX. 

BEIGN  OF  TBBfiOB. 

Ik  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoared  to  give  you  some  general 
notion  of  the  system  of  terror  that  existed  in  France  under  the 
reign  of  Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  and  I  entered  my  protest 
against  the  species  of  defence  that  has  been  set  m  for  such 
enormities  by  two  yery  able  historians,  Mignet  and  Thiers^  more 
particalarlvy  and  more  or  less  by  all  the  later  historiaus.  Not 
willing  to  leave  you  to  depend  upon  any  authority  of  mine^  I 
made  extracts  from  their  works  to  ^prise  you  of  the  &cts,  and 
enable  you  thus  the  better  to  judge  of  their  reasonings.  I 
cannot  well  go  into  the  detcdl  of  these  scenes,  but  I  must  oon- 
tinue  a  little  longer  to  dwell  on  this  B\ibject,  and  in  tlie  way 
J  did  in  the  lecture  of  yesterday. 

I  have  often  referred  you  to  the  History  of  this  Eevolutiou 
by  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  and  to  this  history  I  must  again 
refer  you.  You  will  nowhere  find  the  detail  of  this  Beign  of 
Terror  better  given,  and  their  testimony  is  quite  decisive.  These 
"  Two  Friends  of  Liberty,"  as  they  style  themselves,  are  authors 
that,  through  the  whole  of  their  work,  have  shown  themselves 
long  and  warmly  attached  to  the  popular  cause,  and  they  make 
the  same  improper  concessions  to  the  Jacobins  that  I  hare  noted 
in  all  the  other  writers,  and  say,  that  this  system  of  terror  de- 
fended the  country ;  yet  are  they  at  the  saiae  time  totally  over- 
powered and  shocked  when  they  have,  in  the  course  of  their 
narrative,  to  describe  these  extraordinary  atrocities.  You  will 
see  how  they  are  affected,  and  justly  affected,  when  you  read 
the  opening  of  the  third  part  of  their  wof:]^, 

"  What  funeral  pall,"  they  cry,  "  is  this,  that  envelops  deso- 
lated France  ?  What  mean  those  stifled  sighs,  which  victims 
crowded  into  dungeons  seem  to  fear  should  be  heard  by  the 
hangmen  that  surround  them  ?  What  then,  when  the  ancient 
tree  of  royalty,  struck  to  the  very  root,  strews  with  its  withered 
branches  the  sacred  soil  of  the  republic,  when  the  liberbr  of  a 
whole  people  has  been  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  this 
same  people,  far  from  lifting  itself  in  majesty  above  the  nations 
tiiat  are  enslaved,  to  bend  its  dishonoured  front  beneath  the 
hatchets  of  executioners  ?  Gk)od  heavens !  have  we  liien  broken 
our  fetters,  torn  off  the  mask  from  fanaticism,  and  cast  away 
the  disgrace  and  the  chains  of  a  long  servitude ;  and  have  we 
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only  conquered  to  see  oar  laurels  darkened  in  onr  blood,  and  to 
see  elevated  on  the  ndns  of  the  tiirone  a  maddeniilg  faction, 
that  maintains  its  monstrous  power  only  by  murder,  proscrip- 
tions, and  raping?  Yes,  yes,  it  is  so;  the  tocsin  of  war  has 
sounded,  and  France  is  no  more;  a  ferodious  monst^  of  hypo- 
crisy has  issued  horn  h<er  Aeropagus.  Yes !  it  is  for  him,  and 
for  the  support  of  his  dictatorial  tyranny,  that,  torn  from  the 
bosom  of  their  family,  the^  youth  of  Eranoe  shall  expire  on  the 
^ntierS ;  it  is  for  him  that  flourishing  cities  shall  fall,  reduced 
to  ashes  and  to  dust ;  it  is  for  him  that  our  rivers  shaU  cast 
upon  the  countries  of  the  south  the  dead  bodies  by  which  they 
are  infected.  0  hoi^ur,  probity,  decency,  talents,  and  patri- 
otism !  virtues  so  cherished  and  beloved,  you  are  but  the  titles 
to  proscription  under  the  reign  of  this  cannibal  and  his  followers. 
Bobbery  unpuittshed,  plunder  deoreed,  divorce  encouraged,  irre- 
ligion  applauded,  prostitution  salaried,  informations,  treachery, 
fidsehood  rewai-ded.  Let  pity  shed  a  tear,  and  it  shall  be  « 
passport  to  the  scafS[>ld.  Infancy  and  age,  grace  and  beauty, 
all,  all,  are  now  alike  the  prey  of  these  famished  vultures.  A 
torpor  universal  paralyses  France ;  a  fear  of  death  shoots  cold 
to  every  heart;  tiie  name  of  death  is  inscribed  on  every  door. 
And  is  it  at  this  moment,  moifsterof  hypocrisy !  that  thou  canst 
proclaim  the  Worship  of  a  Being  above?  Yes,  barbarianJ 
there  is  a  Being  above ;  and  if  to  l^is^  day  thou  hast  doubted  it, 
acknowledge  it  now,  and  acknowledge  his  justice,  for  it  is  he 
who,  at  the  moment  thou  ptbclaimest  his  existence,  it  ia  he  that 
sendetili  thee  to  the  soaffold-^e.'^ 

Such  is  the  opeiring  of  the  third  part  of  the  History  by  the 
Two  Friends.  The  dreadful  diBtail,  which  justifies  every  senti- 
ment that  is  thus  delivered  in  the  imagery  of  a  feeling  and  ani* 
mated  mind,  may  be  found  in  the  third  part  of  the  work  that 
follows,  and  it  is*  to  this  third  part  of  the  work  I  must  refer 
you :  it  contains  everything  that  relates  to  this  tremendous  sub- 
ject, and  the  view  of  it  that  is  taken  by  the  historians  in  the 
quotatiort  I  have  made,  is  the  vi6i^  I  have  already  offered  you. 

But  I  stop  now  for  a.  moment  to  direbt  your  attention  to  a 
particidar  episode  that  may  be  foulid  in  this  history,  and  that,  I 
think,  illustrates  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  nature  of  this 
system  of  terror.  It  is  a  curious  narrative  given  by  some  friend 
to  these  writers,  some  individual  who  but  too  inconsiderately 
T«ntured  to  come  to  Paris  during  the  Beig^  of  Terror,  to  recover 
some  money  that  was  due  to  him.  You  have  here  a  more  dis- 
tinct picture  of  the  state  of  Paris  at  the  time,  from  the  mmuU- 
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ne89  of  the  detaili  than  can  elsewhere  be  obtainecL  The  mazmer 
in  which  this  poor  man  was  rejected  from  the  house  of  his  old 
Mendt  who  durst  not  reoeive  him ;  the  terror  he  occasioned  by 
knocldng  at  the  door ;  the  night  he  passed  in  the  streets,  as  he 
could  not  be  admitted ;  the  police  offices  to  which  he  was  con- 
ducted; the  wretches  he  saw  there;  the  appearance  of  the 
streets  and  houses ;  the  frightful  inscriptions  of  every  kind  that 
he  observed;  the  aristocratic  mistakes  that,  coming  from  the 
country,  he  naturally  made ;  the  torments  of  every  description 
that  he  endured;  the  delays  and  vexations  about  his  passport, 
till  he  could  contrive  some  mode  of  escaping  out  of  Paris  xmob* 
served ;  the  chances  that  befriended  him ;  the  tumult  of  joy 
with  which  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  family  once 
more ;  all  these  particulars,  and  many  more  that  will  be  met 
with  in  this  account,  give  a  reader  of  reflection  a  more  distinct 
impression  of  what  was  then  suffered  in  Paris  and  in  France 
ihsLa  volumes  of  any  history  can  possibly  do,  and  I  only  regret 
that  the  story  is  too  minute,  and  therefore  too  long,  to  be  here 
quoted. 

After  giving  this  narrative  of  their  friend,  the  authors  travel 
on,  as  you  should  do,  through  all  the  transactions,  all  the  various 
abuses  of  power,  all  the  inconceivable  excesses  of  cruelty  and 
iniquity,  which  they  think  it  their  duty  to  relate ;  what  passed 
at  Lyons,  Kantes,  and  in  La  Yend^ :  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  gaols,  gaolers,  turnkeys,  and  other  officers  of  justice ;  but  the 
historians  are  at  last  wearied  out.  **  Let  us  turn  aside,'*  they 
say,  **  and  draw  some  little  relief  and  comfort  in  contemplating 
some  sublime  traits  of  character  that  were  witnessed  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  horrors.  Loiserot  and  his  son  were  detained 
in  the  same  prison :  the  son  was  summoned  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  was  out  of  the  way  at  the  moment;  the  father 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  presented  himself  to  the 
turnkey,  personated  his  son,  was  tried  and  condemned  as  such, 
and  executed  in  his  stead.  There  was  another  prisoner  that 
sacriflced  himself  in  like  manner  for  his  brother.  Again :  the 
wife  of  the  commandant  of  Longuy  was  in  the  room,  where  the 
tribunal  was  sitting,  when  her  husband  was  condemned — *  Vivo 
le  roi  V  ehe  cried,  '  Vive  le  roi  I*  The  judges,  instead  of  attri- 
buting this  sally  to  her  despair  at  hearing  her  husband  doomed 
to  de^,  instantly  adjudged  her  to  lose  her  head  along  with 
him.  '  It  was  all,'  she  replied,  with  a  triumphant  male,  '  it 
was  all  I,  wanted.' 

**  Isabeau,  the  ancient  registrar  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
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was  before  the  reyoltitioxiary  tribunid.  *Tou  remember  this 
plaee,'  said  the  president  (it  was  the  place  where  the  parlia« 
ment  had  held  their  sittings).  *0h,  yes  I'  was  the  reply,  'I 
remember  it ;  it  was  here  tiiat,  not  along  ago,  virtue  was  the 
judge  of  guilt ;  and  it  is  here  that  guilt  now  puts  innocence  to 
death.' 

^  "  The  Comte  d'Estaing,  a  patriot  from  the  first  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  and  distinguished  in  the  naral  annals  of  France,  was  asked 
his  name,  'My  name,'  he  said,  ' is  sufficiently  known ;  when 
you  have  taken  off  my  head,  carry  it  to  the  English ;  they  will 
recognise  it,  and  pay  you  well  for  it/  " 

Ajaother  historian  (Toulongeon)  relates,  that  when  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  appeared  before  this  tribunal  with  all  that  air  of 
gentle  dignity  which  belonged  to  her,  she  was  assailed  by  the 
judges  in  the  harshest  manner,  and  in  terms  the  most  offensire ; 
the  queen  was  compared  to  Messalina;  infamous  orgies  were 
talked  of :  at  last  they  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  tyrant^  her 
brother ;  and  then  indeed  the  Christian  spirit  of  this  angel  of 
piety  and  meekness  gave  a  hasty  spark.  **  Tyrant !"  she  said, 
"  had  my  brother  been  a  tyrant,  neither  you  nor  I  had  filled  the 
places  which  we  now  do.*'/ 

In  the  annals  of  the  world  it  is  strange  to  observe  how  uni« 
formly,  when  oppression  rules  the  hour,  how  uniformly  the 
tyrant,  be  he  who  he  may,  on  a  throne,  or  the  lowest  turnkey  of 
a  prison,  contrives,  and  seems  to  study  to  contrive,  how  to  add 
insult  to  injury ;  how  to  make  cruelty  more  cruel,  and  inflict 
new  torments  and  annoyances  on  those  who  must  necessarily  be 
already  wretched.  Instances  of  this  kind,  through  the  whole 
of  this  system  of  terror,  as  described  by  these  Two  Friends  of 
Liberty,  through  the  whole  of  this  French  Bevolution,  as  de- 
scribed by  all  writers,  make  the  heart  perfectly  droop  and  sicken. 
Surely  it  might  be  sufficient  for  men  that  they  are  destroying 
each  other;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  animals  of  the  desert;  they 
only  devour  their  victims. 

While  I  am  thus  alluding  to  some  of  those  more  eminent  per- 
sons who  suffered  under  the  revolutionary  violence  of  this  period, 
I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  queen. 

The  queen  can  be  little  expected  to  have  escaped,  amidst  such 
a  promiscuous  massacre  as  took  place  during  this  Eeign  of  Terror. 
I  cannot  enter  into  her  trial.  You  will  see  it  in  the  historians, 
and  it  is  best  given  by  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty. 

In  the  meantime,  I  know  not  how  to  avoid  adverting  to  a 
particular  circimistaiice  that  occurred  while  she  stood  before  her 
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tribimal ;  it  is  so  descriptiye  of  iheise  dreadful  tiines,  and  of  the 
people  that  assisted  at  these  dreadful  tribunals;  the  drcum- 
stance  you  may  have  heard,  but  it  is  not  quite  accurately,  repre- 
sented. An  infantons  question  was  asked  her,  with  jrespect  to 
herself  and  her  own  diild,  the  young  dauphin;  the  question 
was  asked  her  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  other  questions  (for 
such  is  the  very  improper  and  strange  manner  of  the  examina- 
tion of  a  prisoner  in  France),  and  she  had  repHed  to  the  whole 
mdfis  in  some  general  manner.  The  trial  went  on,  and  some 
time,  after  one  of  the  vile  wretches  that  sat  as  her  juror  called 
back  the  attention  of  the  president,  and  desired  him  to  observe 
to  the  queen  that  she  had  made'  no  answer  to  the  particular 
question  that  had  been  ai&ed  her ;  and  it  was  not  until  this 
moment,  and  until  thus  again  distinctly  questioned,  that  she 
deigned  to  reply.  ''  If  I  answered  not,  it  was  because  nature 
refdsed  to  answer  to  an  accusation  like  this,  made  to  any  mother. 
I  appeal  to  those  mothers  that  may  be  here."  The  suppression 
of  her  answer  had  been,  therefore,  perfectly  sincere,  and  when 
it  did  come,  there  was  in  it  nothing  of  ostentation  or  smartness, 
notiiing  but  the  indignant  voice  of  an  insulted  woman,  addressed 
to  wretches  that  were  unworthy  the  name  of  men.  A  nation 
must  indeed  be  fallen,  when  such  a  scene  as  this  could  take 
place  in .  the  high  court  of  their  justice ;  a  scene  to  which  I 
extremely  hesitate,  though  it  appears  on  the  face  of  history, 
even  to  sJlude  in  the  most  distant  manner,  lest  I  should  pollute 
your  minds  by  the  approach  of  thoughts  so  foul. 

The  queen,  when  conducted  to  execution,  like  the  lowest  of 
malefJEU^tors,  on  a  common  tumbrel,  and  with  her  hands  tied  be- 
hind her,  could  littie  concern  herself  with  the  priest  (the  con- 
stitutional priest)  that  attended  her,  still  less  with  the  crowd  by 
which  she  was  surrotinded :  the  dead  paleness  of  her  cheek  was 
occasionally  varied  by  a  strong  hectb,  probably  of  indignation, 
that  passed  across  it ;  but  her  emotion  was  visible  when  she 
came  within  sight  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  her  coun- 
tenance changed;  changed  to  behold  that  ancient  palace^  so  long 
the  abode  of  all  that  was  once  magnificent  inFrance,  of  a  splendour 
to  which  she  had  been  so  intimately  associated,  lately  me  ^  scene 
of  her  own  anxieties  and  sufferings,  and  now  the  seat  of  that 
assembly  of  men  who  had  brought  her  king  and  husband  to  the 
sdaffold,  and  were  at  the  instant  exercising  the  same  last  act  of 
cruelty  and  vengeance  upon  herself.  It  was,  however,  but  a 
look  tiiat  she  cast,  and  it  was  but  the  thoughts  of  a  moment 
that  occupied  her  mind ;  yet  how  crowded  must  that  moment 
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have  been  with  all  the  mingled,  innuraerable,   indescribable 
emotions  of  the  present  and  the  past;  disdain  and  anger,  melan- 
choly and  regret,  astonishment  and  awe :  but  she  turned  hastily  ^ 
away^  and  hnrried  to  the  scaffold,  as  if  recoiling  indignantly 
from  this  world,  and  eager  to  be  precipitated  into  a  better. 

Of  the  character  of  the  queen  it  is  not  easy  to  speak ;  she  had 
the  faalts  of  exalted  rank,  but  she  had  aU  the  merits.    It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  have  expected  from  her  any  interest  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  or  any  very  enlightened  view  of  the  relative 
duties  of  princes  to  their  subjects.     She  must  have  generally 
counselled  the  king  ill,  and  once,  in  the  instance  of  decker's 
measure  of  the  23rd  of  June,  perhaps  fatally.     The  most  dis- 
agreeable observation  to  be  made  is,  that  she  seems  to  have  been 
almost  hated  by  a  majority  of  the  French  people :  this,  how- 
ever, might  be  possible,  without  any  correspondent  demerit  on 
her  part  during  revolutionary  times  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary. 
Censure  has  been  busy  with  her  character ;  and  though  none 
but  the  vulgar  consider  her  as  generally  licentious,  one,  and  even 
two  names  have  been  mentioned ;  and  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion will  descend  to  posterity,  which,  whether  just  or  not,  can- 
not now  be  removed.     A  suspicion  of  this  kmd  might  easily 
arise  in  a  court  like  that  of  France,  and  once  existing)  exists  for 
ever.     The  very  wise,  on  these  occasions,  are  too  wise,  they 
think,  to  be  deceived ;  and  not  to  suppose  unfavourably,  would 
be  to  appear  to  know  nothing  of  the  world.     It  would  be  nnjust 
for  us,  in  England  at  least,  to  try  her  by  the  standard  of  our 
own  manners,  one  unknown  to  her.     It  is  not  always  easy  for 
spectators  to  distinguish  in  a  livdy,  careless  woman,  between 
the  regard  that  is  consistent  with  innocence  and  the  attachment 
that  belongs  to  guilt;   more  particularly  in  a  queen  always 
eager  to  burst  through  the  thraldom  and  even  the  decorum  of 
her  exalted  station,  and  apparently  with  no  pleasure  so  great  as 
the  enjoyment  of  that  socisd  intercourse  which  is  the  privilege 
of  happier  and  humbler  life ;  a  queen,  in  brief,  who  could  not 
submit  to  the  penalty  of  a  throne,  the  misery  of  haviug  no 
friend.     She  seems  to  have  been  lively  and  amiable,  formed  to 
be  the  idol  of  the  court  of  a  great  monarch,  a  model  of  elegance 
and  grace :  "  never  lighted  upon  this  orb,  which  she  har<ily 
seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision."     How,  indeed,  slie 
deported  herself  at  all  times  in  the  gay  hours  of  her  prosperity, 
it  may  now  be  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  she  may  not  have 
been,  daring  that  treacherous  season,  always  innocent ;  but  when 
the  scene  changed,  and  all  was  ominous  and  dark,  she  was  more 
voi^.  II.  « 
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worthy  of  herself,  and  the  misfortunes^  at  least,  of  her  husband 
she  shared  with  truth  and  loyalty,  with  magnanimity  and  firm- 
ness, with  patience  and  with  hope.  On  aU  trying  occasions 
(and  they  were  many)  she  was  the  affectionate  and  faithful 
wife,  with  the  intrepid  heart  that  became  a  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa.  Whatever  may  be  doubtful,  whatever  difficult  in  the 
estimate  of  her  character,  one  thing  is  but  too  certain,  that  she 
was  most  unfortunate ;  and  when  affliction  is  in  the  scale  (and 
such  affliction),  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  watch  the  vibrations 
of  the  balance. 

I  have  now  e;^ibited  to  you  various  particulars  drawn  from 
different  historians,  all  fitted  to  impress  you  with  some  general 
notion  (however  imperfect)  of  what  must  have  been  this  Beign 
of  Terror.  You  cannot  indeed  suppose,  that  you  can  ever  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  these  scenes ;  but  you  must  gather 
up  the  facts  and  then  offer  them  to  your  imagination,  to  be  pic- 
tured there,  as  well  as  you  can,  in  all  their  appalling  conse- 
quences. 

I  shall  proceed  to  offer  you  other  specimens  of  them ;  bnt  it 
is  impossible  not  continually  to  recur  to  the  thought,  how  could 
these  things  be ;  how  could  they  be  defended  by  the  perpetrators 
of  them ;  how  reconciled  to  their  minds ;  still  more,  how  could 
they  be  for  a  moment  tolerated  by  historians  that  come  after 
them? 

A  word  more,  on  this  particular  part,  before  I  proceed  further 
to  describe  this  Eeign  of  Terror,  that  you  may  the  more  fiiUy 
feel  its  unspeakable  guilt  and  wickedness. 

Ko thing  is  so  common  as  for  men  to  justify  their  crimes  by  a 
necessity  which  they  have  themselves  created.  This  was  shown 
on  a  tremendous  scale  by  the  Jacobins  in  France ;  and  it  seems 
a  constant  occurrence  in  human  nature,  from  the  most  elevated 
usurper  of  a  throne  down  to  the  lowest  ruffian,  who  murders 
those  whom  he  originally  intended  only  to  rob.  But  reasonings 
of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  endured ;  mark  their  progress  in  the 
case  before  us.  The  allied  powers  invade  the  country  in  the 
summer  of  1792,  and  with  some  success;  Danton,  therefore, 
and  the  Jacobins  immediately  rushed  forward,  Danton  more  par- 
ticularly, and  after  a  furious  speech  firom  this  demagogue,  they 
massacre  all  the  unresisting  wretched  creatures  of  every  age  an<i 
sex,  that  can  be  found  in  all  the  prisons  of  Paris — and  why  ? 
that  the  Revolution,  which  they  have  thus  made  desperate,  may 
be  afterwards  defended;  that  the  whole  population  of  Paris 
may  be.  so  steeped  in  guilt  that  no  retreat  may  be  possible :  that 
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the  cause  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  may  bo 
one  and  the  same,  and  that  they  may  be  all  intermingled  toge- 
ther, and  the  city  set  on  fire,  rather  than  the  allies  should  pre- 
vail, or  any  submission  be  made ;  and  this  is  called  defending 
the  country.  But  again,  in  the  event  the  invaders  retreat,  not 
indeed  on  account  of  these  proceedings,  but  from  causes  of  a 
very  different  nature ;  the  Convention  meets,  and  the  Jacobins 
then  suppose  themselves  under  the  necessity,  as  all  Europe  is 
outraged  by  the  horrid  tale  of  those  massacres,  to  outrage  all 
Europe  still  further,  and  to  bring  to  trial  and  to  execute  the  king. 
It  was  in  vain  represented  to  them  that  this  was  an  act  totally 
inhuman,  totally  unjustifiable ;  that  it  would  make  the  cause  of 
the  Eevolution  odious  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;  that  it  would 
cause  a  civil  war  in  France ;  that  all  the  powers  of  civilized 
Europe  would  rise  up  in  arms  against  such  lawless  and  atro- 
cious barbarity.  No,  no  !  was  the  answer  of  the  Jacobins ;  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Revolution  that  a  republic  should  be  esta- 
blished, for  the  republic  that  the  king  should  be  put  out  of  the 
way  ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  Revolution  should  roll  on,  not  be 
impeded  in  its  progress  by  royalists  and  traitors  of  whatever 
description ;  that  all  who  resist  it,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
should  be  exterminated ;  that  there  was  no  other  safety  for 
freedom,  no  other  success.  '*  I  mourn,"  said  Robespierre, 
"  over  tiie  fate  of  Louis ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  and  he  must  die."  The  act  is  committed,  and  what 
follows  ?  That  Europe  rises  up  in  arms  against  them,  as  was 
predicted :  the  prior  necessity  is  made  more  and  more  apparent. 
But  further,  the  Girondists  are  now  totally  revolted  by  one 
cruelty  after  another,  by  the  massacre  of  the  king,  as  well  as 
the  massacres  of  September;  and  though  they  meanly  (too 
many  of  them)  vote  for  the  one,  they  make  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  other.  But 
again,  No,  no,  no  !  said  the  Jacobins,  **  these  excesses  in  a  good 
cause  are  not  to  be  too  scrupulously  looked  into ;  they  were 
conducive  to  the  public  good :  it  is,  in  short,  necessary  to  pass 
them  over ;  it  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  Revo- 
lution :  none  but  enemies  to  it,  and.  traitors  to  their  country, 
would  think  of  discrediUng  the  Revolution,  by  calling  the 
public  attention  to  them :  these  are  the  necessary  evils  of  a 
revolution ;  it  is  in  vain  to  lament  them,  quite  impossible  to 
punish  them."  Such  was  the  language  of  the  Jacobins,  as  the 
necessities,  which  they  themselves  created,  continually  accu- 
mulated upon  them.  ^ 
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In  this,  as  in  every  other  cose,  a  sort  of  justificatioD,  a  species 
of  reasoning  was  adopted ;  and  because  this  reasoning  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Girondists,  daring  and  lawless  as  tidey  l^em- 
selves  were,  Robespierre  and  his  Jacobins  were  happy  in  this 
opportunity  of  overpowering  their  rivals  for  the  public  favour, 
and  they  tamed  round  upon  them  also,  as  they  had  done  npon 
their  victims  in  September,  and  lately  upon  their  king :  '*  and 
it  was  necessary,"  they  cried  aloud,  "  that  the  CHrondisU 
should,  in  like  manner,  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  it  was  necessary  that  the  Girondists  too  should  be  con- 
sidered as  royalists  and  federalists,  and  whatever  might  be  their 
pretences,  as  traitors  to  the  common  cause ; '  they  too,  were  to  be 
massacred  in  the  Convention,  if  possible ;  they  were  at  all  events 
to  be  dragged  out  of  it,  and  detained  in  prison  till  they  could  be 
put  to  death.  It  was  necessary  that  such  moderate  men  as  these, 
with  their  silly  cries  and  idle  declamations  about  anarchy  and 
blood,  should  be  themselves  publicly  punished  as  traitors,  who 
could  only  thus  mean  to  betray  the  cause  of  the  Revolution ; 
that  traitors  they  evidently  were,  and  could  not  but  be  esteemed 
such  by  all  true  patriots ;  that  it  was  Accessary  that  true  patriots 
should  alone  bear  rule ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  not  only 
federalists,  like  the  Girondists,  but  traitors  of  every  description 
should  perish,  for  it  was  necessary  to  defend  the  country^  and 
how  else  could  the  country  be  defended  ?"  Such  again  was  the 
language  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins. 

And  what,  then,  was  the  result  of  all  these  still  multiplying 
necessities,  these  reasonings  of  enthusiasm,  guilt,  and  cruelty, 
but  that  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins  saw  aU  that  had  been 
predicted,  and  all  that  they  might  themselves  have  foreseen, 
take  place,  and  found  their  country  in  a  state  of  siege,  as  it  was 
called;  an  insurrection  in  the  great  towns  and  some  of  the 
departments,  on  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Girondists  ;  a  civil 
war  in  La  Vendue,  and  all  Europe  leagued  against  theoiy  on 
account  of  the  execution  of  the  king :  and  they  are  then  to  say 
that  the  country  is  to  be  defended^  that  a  system  of  terror  must 
be  introduced  ;  and  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the  revolutionary 
armies  not  only  beat  off  theii  invaders,  but  rush  onward,  and 
terrify  and  subdue  half  Europe,  the^  are  then  a^n  to  come 
forward  and  present  themselves  as  having  defended  their  country, 
as  having  maintained  their  Revolution  by  this  system  of  terror : 
and  philosophic  historians  are  to  allow  their  pretensions,  and 
even  m^  ci  humanity  and  sense  are  to  look  upon  them  without 
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detestation,  and  to  talk,  like  themselyes,  of  the  defence  of  the 
country. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  Eeign  of  Terror  was  the  expedient 
made  use  of  by  Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins  to  defend  them- 
selves, not  their  country,  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Royalists  in  La  Yendee,  the  Girondists  and  Constitutionalists  in 
the  departments  and  in  the  great  towns,  and  against  the  powers 
of  Europe,  who  thought  their  rule  inconsistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  established  notions  of  society. 

While  they  were  thus  defending  themselves,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  they  drove  away  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  by  means  of  the  heroic  armies  that  thought  not  of  them, 
and  have  therefore  been  sometimes  considered  by  Erench 
historians  and  writers,  always  the  apologists  at  all  hazards  of 
their  country,  as  having  defended  the  cause  of  the  Eevolution. 
But  no  Eevolution  in  defence  of  freedom  could  be  defended  by 
any  system  of  terror,  such  as  in  reality  took  place ;  no  other 
consequence  could  possibly  follow  but  a  military  government. 
The  enemy  might  be  kept  at  a  distance,  or  great  conquests  be 
made,  even  while  it  lasted,  and  in  defiance  of  it,  but  no  cause  of 
FftEEDoic  could  be  thus  established  or  introduced;  sooner  or 
later  the  rule  of  the  army  and  of  some  great  captain  was  in- 
evitable, and  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  though  they  might 
defend  themselves,  far  from  defending  their  Revolution  and  the 
cause  of  freedom,  rendered  its  success,  either  in  France  or  the 
rest  of  Europe,  from  that  moment  totally  impossible. 

The  world  at  the  time  made  no  mistake  on  this  subject ;  men 
saw  in  these  massacres  and  proscriptions,  and  in  this  Reign  of 
Terror,  only  the  struggles  of  desperate  and  lawless  factions,  con- 
tending with  each  other  for  power.  "What  else  could  they  see 
in  the  triumph  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins  over  the  Girond- 
ists, and  of  Robespierre  over  Danton  ?  The  scene  has  passed 
away,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  lose  the  first  natural  and  original 
impression,  which  it  very  properly  conveyed ;  but  this  must  on 
no  account  be  suffered ;  it  would  be  to  confound  all  right  and 
wrong,  to  be  insensible  to  cruelty  and  injustice,  to  lend  ourselves 
to  the  delusions  of  writers  who  are  endeavouring  to  shelter  their 
countrymen  from  the  reproaches  of  mankind :  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  it  would  be  to  find  patriots  in  monsters,  and  de- 
fenders of  liberty  in  cut-throats  and  assassins. 

And  now  I  must  endeavour  to  present  this  Reign  of  Terror 
to  you  under  another  aspect ;  one  that  might  not  occur  to  yon, 
one  that  may  not  appear  very  interesting  to  you,  and  that 
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renders  the  Bubject  somewhat  dry  and  repulsiye  in  its  details  ; 
yet  it  is  well  deserving  your  attention,  for  you  will  thus  see  the 
extraordinary  lengths  to  which  this  system  of  terror  was  carried, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  to  pervade  all  human 
society  and  all  human  business  and  interests  in  their  most  re- 
tired  recesses,  and  at  every  moment. 

Observe,  then ;  when  Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins  had  not 
only  brought  the  king  to  the  scaffold,  but  expelled  the  Giron- 
dists from  the  Convention,  executing  some  ana  putting  to  flight 
the  remainder,  the  situation  to  which  they  had  reduced  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  or  rather  of  their  own  party,  was  very 
deplorable:  they  had  to  contend  with  the  Royalists  in  La 
Vendue,  the  fugitive  Girondists  in  the  great  towns  and  the  de- 
partments, and  war  had' been  declared  against  them  by  almost 
all  Europe ;  they  had,  therefore,  to  produce  great  armies,  to 
meet  their  enemies  in  the  iield ;  that  is,  they  had  to  call  out 
the  population  and  convert  them  into  soldiers,  and  to  supply 
them  with  the  proper  materials  for  war;  this  last  object, 
indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  accomplish.  They  laboured,  however, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  cherish  and  excite  the  public 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  to  identify  that  cause 
with  their  own,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  military  spirit  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  manner  to  provide  themselves  with  the  men 
who  were  to  be  made  into  soldiers. 

In  the  next  place,  they  endeavoured  to  convert  to  their  pur- 
poses the  church  lands  and  other  property  that  had  been  already 
or  could  yet  be  confiscated.  In  this  manner  they  were  to 
furnish  the  soldier  with  his  pay,  arms,  and  accoutrements ;  but 
here  was  the  diflOiculty.  How  was  this  property,  or  any  pro- 
perty to  be  found  sufficient  to  furnish  pay,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments ?  This  has  been  always  the  difficulty  in  revolutions,  and 
recourse  has  been  always  had  to  the  same  expedient^  the  issue 
of  paper  money  :  but  tiiis  paper  money,  the  more  it  is  issued, 
the  more  it  loses  in  value ;  it  continually  depreciates,  eveiy 
holder  loses  something  by  touching  it,  and  the  difficulty  soon 
becomes  overpowering.  The  difficulty,  you  may  remember, 
existed  in  the  American  revolution,  and  it  never  can  be  escaped : 
it  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  sufficient  food  and  clothing  and  arms 
for  the  soldier  already  exist  in  the  community,  and  the  power 
of  producing  more  and  more ;  that  there  must  be  always  arti- 
sans in  sufficient  number  to  work,  and  materials  to  work  upon. 
All  this  is  in  vain,  if  the  government  have  no  money  with  which 
to  purchase  the  products  of  their  labour.    If,  indeed,   the 
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country  is  positively  invaded,  every  man  may  start  up  with  what 
weapon  he  can  find,  the  government  may  seize  upon  whatever 
is  necessary  for  the  public  service,  and  in  some  irregular  and 
sudden  way,  taught  by  the  exigence  of  the  moment,  the  enemy 
may  be  repulsed ;  but  an  effort  of  this  kind  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued. Washington  and  the  congress,  when  they  found  their 
paper  money  so  miserably  depreciated,  attempted  to  procure 
what  was  wanted  for  the  army  in  kind,  by  contributions  from 
the  states  in  food,  clothing,  &c.  &c. ;  but  the  expedient  was  soon 
abandoned,  as  on  every  account  unjust  to  particular  places,  and 
ruinous,  and,  on  the  whole,  at  length  impracticable. 

Here  then  was  the  difficulty  of  Eobespierre  and  the  Jacobins : 
immense  armies  were  to  be  sent  against  their  enemies  and  kept 
on  the  frontiers,  and  where  was  to  be  found  the  money  to  pay 
for  their  equipment  ?  When  equipped,  indeed,  the}'  might  be 
quartered  on  countries  which  Uiey  had  conquered,  but  in  the 
first  place  they  were  to  be  levied  and  equipped.  Assignats  had 
been  already  issued  by  the  national  Assemblies,  and  tiiey  were 
now  to  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  their  value  was 
to  rest  on  such  public  property  as  could  be  pledged,  and  on  the 
success  of  the  Bevolution.  To  tell  every  man  that  he  was  to 
take  the  assignat  as  money,  and  that  he  should  be  put  to  death 
if  he  did  not,  was  an  appalling  specimen  of  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice ;  and  an  artisan  was  not  likely  to  make  muskets  and  can- 
nons, or  a  manufacturer  uniforms,  on  terms  like  these. 

But  again.  The  government  in  France  on  some  account,  and 
after  some  manner  or  other,  that  is  not  very  intelligible,  has 
always  taken  upon  itself  the  care  of  providing  the  city  of  Paris 
with  bread :  when  Bailly  was  mayor,  to  furnish  the  people  with 
a  proper  supply,  was  an  object  of  his  unceasing  anxiety.  He 
mentions  in  his  memoirs  how  distressed  he  was  once  to  find  that 
therie  was  only  a  day's  consumption  remaining ;  and  whenever 
bread  grew  dear,  and  the  people  were  in  a  state  qf  suffering,  they 
considered  the  government  as  in  fault,  and  the  cry  of  "  bread, 
bread,"  from  the  populace,  is  an  incident  that  is  constantly  ap- 
pearing in  the  history  of  the  troubles  and  insurrections  of  the 
Kevolution.  Here  then  was  another  difficulty ;  if  the  assignat 
was  to  be  the  pay  offered  for  fiour  and  grain  to  tiie  farmer,  and 
for  bread  to  the  baker,  neither  was  likely  to  be  well  pleased 
with  his  recompense,  and  there  was  no  distress  and  confusion 
that  might  not  ensue.  The  few  observations  that  I  have  now 
made,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  a  proper  insight  into  this 
carious  subject  for  the  present.     You  will  best  understand  it  by 
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consulting  Thiers,  who  descrihes  what  took  place  with  proper 
minuteness ;  and  his  pages  are  a  good  study  to  a  political  econo- 
mist. The  English  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  himself  a  great  financier, 
very  much  depended  upon  the  difficulties  the  French  government 
would  have  to  encounter  on  this  subject  of  assignats.  Sir  Francis 
P'lvemois,  a  celebrated  Genevese  writer,  continually  demon* 
strated  from  time  to  time,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Bevolution 
must  come  to  a  point,  where  they  could  proceed  no  further,  and 
they  and  their  cause  be  buried  under  their  paper  (not  that  the 
allies,  as  was  supposed,  would  therefore  have  reached  Paris). 
Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  however,  came  to  no  such  point ; 
they  but  inflicted  unexampled  misery  upon  their  country,  even 
on  the  subjects  of  these  assignats ;  and  the  nature  of  this  misery, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  you  will  best  comprehend  by  con- 
sidering the  pages  of  Thiers.  I  will  quote  a  few  paragraphs, 
the  better  to  apprize  you  of  the  sort  of  infonnation  you  are  to 
expect,  and  the  curious  nature  of  this  part  of  the  Eeign  of 
Terror.  It  is  quite  a  study,  I  must  repeat,  for  a  political  econo- 
mist,  and  aU  the  phenomena  ai«  just  what  he  would  predict 
"  The  evils,  however,"  says  Thiers,  towards  the  close  of  the 
third  chapter  of  his  fifth  volume,  ''  the  evils  which  now  afflicted 
France,  can  little  be  comprehended  by  confining  our  attention 
to  the  five  or  six  fields  of  battle  ^^ch  were  now  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  her  sons ;  the  interior  also  offered  a  spectacle  totally 
deplorable ;  grain  was  scarce  and  dear,  people  were  fighting  at 
the  bakers'  doors  to  get  bread,  squabbling  with  tradesmen  to 
make  them  take  assignats;  suffering  was  at  its  height:  the 
people  inveighed  against  monopolizers,  who  kept  from  them  the 
articles  they  wanted;  against  money-jobbers,  who  depreciated 
the  assignats ;  and  the  government,  as  wretched  as  the  people, 
had  nothing  to  exist  upon  but  their  assignats,  which  kept  con- 
tinually depreciating,and  which  they  durst  not  further  issue,  lest 
they  should  stiU  farther  depreciate:  neither  government  nor 
people  had  longer  the  means  to  live.'' 

Again.  **  As  the  success  of  the  Bevolution  was  doubted,  and 
the  validity  of  the  revolutionary  titles  therefore  doubted  also,  the 
.national  property  taken  from  the  clergy,  and  the  emigrants,  did  nut 
sell ;  the  assignats,  not  being  employed  in  the  purchases,  did  not 
return  to  the  government  to  be  burnt,  and  other  fresh  assignats 
issued,  they  remained  in  the  circulation ;  and  they  depreciated 
not  only  from  a  distrust  of  their  value,  but  from  their  quantity. 
The  precious  metals  were  the  only  real  measure  of  value.  On 
the  11  th  of  Apni,  1793,  notwithstanding  every  opposition  fruiu 
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the  Qirondists,  who  generously  resisted  so  yiolent  a  measure, 
the  Conveation  decreed  six  years'  imprisonment  to  any  one  who 
should  pass  assignats  at  a  discount ;  the  same  punishment  to 
those  who  should  sell  ^eir  articles  at  a  greater  or  a  less  price, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  paid,  in 
money  or  in  paper. 

**  But  these  expedients  prevented  not  the  difference  between 
the  two  from  being  more  and  more  marked ;  ii  was  three  to 
une  in  June,  and  six  to  one  in  August,  two  months  after.  The 
tradesmen  would  not  sell  their  goods,  and  hoarded  them ;  debtors 
paid  their  creditors  in  a  money  not  worth  a  sixth  of  its  nominal 
value ;  labourers  and  the  working  classes  received  their  wages 
in  the  same  depreciated  currency,  and  could  no  longer  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  Hfe ;  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  half-ruined, 
were  silent  and  discontented;  the  labourers  inveighed  aloud 
against  monopolizers,  and  insisted  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
the  guillotine.  To  &x  a  maximum  then  was  the  next  measure ; 
a  result  inevitable,  as  each  had  been  that  led  to  it.  There  was 
no  want  of  corn,  but  the  farmers  would  not  bring  it  to  market, 
where  all  was  tumult,  nor  exchange  it  for  assignats  below  its 
value.  What  little  was  brought,  rapidly  disappeared ;  seized 
upon  by  the  communes  or  individuals  who  wanted  to  lay  in  a 
stock.  On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  May,  the  Convention  had  no  re. 
source  but  to  make  a  decree,  that  all  farmers  and  com  mer- 
chants should  make  declarations  of  their  stock  in  hand,  thrash 
out  what  was  in  the  straw,  bring  it  to  the  market,  and  only 
to  market,  and  sell  it  at  an  average  price,  £xed  upon  by  the 
commune ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  buy  more  than  his  month's 
consumption ;  those  who  had  sold  or  bought  at  a  price  above  the 
maximum,  or  had  falsified  their  return,  were  punished  with  for> 
feiture  or  fines,  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  francs :  domi- 
ciliary visits  were  ordered  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The  commune 
of  Paris  came  also  forward  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  bread ; 
people  could  not  apply  to  the  bakers  without  tickets ;  on  these 
was  marked  the  quantity  of  bread  they  were  to  have,  measured 
according  to  the  number  of  each  family :  even  their  turn  was 
marked ;  a  cord  was  fixed  to  the  shop  door,  and  each  was  to 
observe  his  rank :  an  armed  force  hud  often  to  be  brought  for- 
ward (for  the  women  often  cut  the  cord),  to  remedy  the  contu- 
sion that  ensued. 

''  Such  were  the  interferences  to  which  the  government  was 
condemned  (endless  to  them,  and  vexatious  to  those  who  had  to 
suffer  them),  from  the  moment  that  they  found  themselves  obliged 
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to  take  every  thing  under  their  regulation.  Links,  howeveri 
all  of  the  same  chain ;  inevitable,"  says  Thiers,  ''  as  the  Bevo- 
lution  itself.  Still  the  price  of  all  articles  of  the  first  necessity 
kept  advancing.  In  February  the  people  rose,  and  pillaged  the 
grocers*  shops,  as  Marat  had  advised  them  to  do ;  in  July  they 
rose  and  pillaged  the  boats  that  brought  soap  to  Paris.  The 
commune  issued  arrets  of  the  most  severe  nature :  one  I  will 
mention ;  it  came  from  the  mayor  Pache  in  the  shape  of  the 
following  observation :  '  The  mayor  Fache  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Paris  contains  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  its  soil  produces  nothing  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  or  ac- 
commodation :  these  things  must  be  therefore  obtained  from 
without.  If,  when  they  are  brought,  they  are  pillaged,  they 
will  be  no  longer  brought;  the  seven  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants of  Paris  may  then  devour  each  other.'  This  had  its 
effect,  and  the  people  ceased  to  pillage,  confining  their  rage  to 
denunciations  against  monopolizers,  speculators,  money-jobbers," 
&Q.  &c. 

At  last  the  historian  from  whom  I  have  been  all  along  quoting, 
is  obliged  to  proceed  thus :  **  The  people,"  says  he,  '*  believed 
in  the  roguery  of  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers,  and  in  monopo- 
lies ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  these  legislators,  it 
was  impossible  to  restrain,  on  any  one  point,  a  people  that  they 
had  been  obliged  to  let  loose  on  every  other ;  and  a  decree  was 
at  last  passed,  to  make  the  crime  of  monopoly  punishable  with 
death  "  (conceive  what  a  measure  this  was — the  punishment  of 
death !) 

He  was  defined  to  be  a  monopolizer,  who  withdrew  from'  the 
circulation  any  articles  of  the  first  necessity ;  and  under  this 
term  were  included  bread,  wine,  butcher's  meat,  wood,  butter, 
leather,  and  every  article  of  ordinary  consumption.  Declara- 
tions of  stock  in  hand  were  to  be  made ;  they  were  to  be  verified 
by  means  of  domiciliary  visits.  Every  fraud,  and  any  conni- 
vance with  fraud,  was  to  be  punished  with  death.  Commis- 
sioners were  to  adjust  the  price  of  the  article ;  if  possible,  to 
leave  a  moderate  profit  to  the  trader ;  at  all  events,  to  place  it 
within  the  purchase  of  the  consumer. 

To  conclude  the  subject,  I  will  mention,  that  you  will  see,  on 
a  little  refiection,  that  the  law  which  struck  at  the  shop-keeper 
and  trader,  and  made  him  sell  his  article  at  a  particular  price, 
had  done  nothing,  or  rather  had  done  the  most  cruel  and  useless 
injustice,  unless  it  could  also  oblige  every  one,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  fabrication  of  the  article /rom  the  beginning y  to 
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sell  in  like  manner.  Every  article,  as  yon  know,  has  to  pass 
through  innumerable  stages  of  transport  and  preparation,  before 
it  is  finally  exposed  to  the  purchase  of  the  consumer ;  and  every 
one  who  touched  the  article,  was  to  be  visited  in  like  manner, 
as  was  the  last  retailer  and  trader,  or  the  law  was  vain.  Such 
a  system  therefore  of  inquisition,  and  interference,  and  cruelty,  • 
was  to  be  put  in  force,  as  you  will  acquire  some  conception  of, 
by  reading  Thiers,  but  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  to  you,  in  a  lecture  like  this.  "  Terror,"  says  he,  "  was 
not  only  to  be  found  in  the  prisons,  in  the  hall  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  at  the  Place  of  the  Revolution ;  it  was  diffused 
everywhere,  through  the  markets  and  the  shops,  where  the 
maximum  and  the  monopoly  laws  were  to  be  put  in  force.  The 
shops  were  shut ;  the  people  ftirious,  it  seems,  and  the  attorney- 
general  Chaumette,  in  the  commune  made  a  speech,  which  ended 
in  the  following  manner  (conceive  the  situation  of  a  country, 
where  such  a  speech  from  an  attorney-general  could  be  possible) : 
*  If  articles  of  subsistence  and  merchandise  are  wanting,  on  . 
whom  are  the  people  to  fall  ?  On  the  constituted  authorities  ? 
No.  On  the  Convention  ?  No ;  but  on  those  who  famish  and 
deal  in  the  articles.  "We  feel  the  miseries  of  the  people ;  for  we 
are  ourselves,  people.  The  council  here  is  Sans-culotte ;  it  is 
the  people-legislator.  Rousseau  was  also,  people :  what  says  he  ? 
When  the  people  shall  have  nothing  else  to  eat,  he  says,  they 
will  eat  the  rich.'  " 

These  were  the  sentiments  that,  continually  occurring  in  the 
speeches  and  decrees  and  state  papers  of  the  violent  party  in 
France,  and  particularly  of  the  Jacobin  leaders,  who  had  so  fOled 
Europe  with  alarm  (more  than  even  the  conquest  of  their  armies), 
that  the  termination  of  the  rule  of  such  men  seemed  an  event 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  all  civilized  society.  All  such 
society  is  founded  on  the  rights  of  property,  or  on  the  rights  of 
the  few  apparently  (though  but  apparently),  while  the  physical 
strength  is  in  the  people,  or  in  the  many ;  and  nothing  could 
therefore  seem  to  level  so  sure  or  so  deadly  a  blow  at  all  human 
happiness,  as  doctrines  like  these;  doctrines  certain  to  find 
abettors,  and  an  audience  among  those  lower  orders,  of  whatever 
country,  who  see  not  how  deeply  they  are  interested  in  the 
rights  of  property,  and  who  are  never  more  active  than  when 
they  are  accomplishing  their  own  destruction.  Nothing  could 
he  more  delightful  to  Uie  sovereign  people,  as  they  had  been  un- 
fortunately called,  than  these  measures  of  a  maximum,  forced 
pricesy  forced  loans,  income  taxes,  and  confiscations ;  the  war 
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of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  of  the  low  against  the  high.  It  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  at  all  times,  if  they  could, 
legislate  themselyes,  till  they  found,  as  they  certainly  would  find, 
that  low  as  they  were,  still  that  tiiey  could  descend  lower ;  mi- 
serahle  as  they  might  think  themselves,  still  that  they  could  be 
rendered  more  so. 

The  detail  of  what  passed  in  France  at  tlus  period,  you  will, 
to  a  certain  extent,  comprehend  from  the  passages  I  have 
quoted;  you  will  comprehend  more  distincdy  &om  reading 
Thiers,  and  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty;  but  you  will  still  have 
a  very  slight  notion  of  what  was  suffered,  unless  you  exercise 
your  powers  of  philosophic  reflection,  and  even  of  your  imagin- 
ation, to  the  utmost  Think  of  a  man,  for  instance,  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  saying  calmly,  "  Trouble 
not  me,  nor  yourselves,  with  all  this  trial ;  I  am  rich,  and  you 
want  no  other  witness  against  me.''  And  it  was  true,  what  he 
said ;  no  other  witness  was  wanted ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  the 
guillotine.  Again,  think  of  one  of  these  Jacobin  rulers  observ- 
ing, that  the  real  mint,  where  the  public  money  was  coined,  was 
the  Place  de  la  Eevolution ;  for  it  was  there  that  the  people  were 
guillotined,  and  then,  their  property  confiscated.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  incidents  which  you  will  have  to  read  in  the  histories 
of  this  Eeign  of  Terror, — ^incidents  which  speak  volumes. 

Again.  Observe,  when  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  once 
begin,  at  what  rate  they  multiply.  Observe,  that  while  the 
guillotine  was  continually  clearing  the  prisons  in  batches,  ac- 
cording to  the  horrible  phrase  of  the  times,  and  that  while  these 
batches,  from  thirty,  at  last  were  to  have  been  increased  to  a 
hundred  at  once,  the  numbers  in  these  prisons  were,  in  Paris,  on 
1st  of  September,*  1793,  577 ;  Ist  of  October,  2400 ;  1st  of  No- 
Tember,  3203;  1st  of  December,  4130;  and  in  six  months  after, 
just  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  they  were,  on  Ist  of  July, 
1 1,400.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  historian,  an  eyewitness, 
Pesodoards.  In  the  mean  time  all  the  population  had  been 
thrown  into  different  classes,  and  the  more  young  and  vigorous 
part  drawn  out,  and,  with  the  exception  of  married  persons, 
compelled  to  serve.  The  whole  system  of  war  had  been  altered 
(you  will  see  all  particulars  described  in  the  histories,  especially 
in  Thiers  and  Toulongeon) ;  battles  were  now  to  be  won,  armies 
were  now  to  be  levied,  not  as  before;  but  every  man  was  marked 
off,  some  to  join  the  army  immediately,  some  to  be  ready  for  the 
years  approaching.  Commissioners  were  to  be  sent  from  Paris 
continu^y  to  keep  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  properly  ele- 
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vated,  to  the  revolutionary  pitch  of  frenzy,  that  prevailed  in 
the  Jacobin  clubs ;  aLd  armies  were  to  be  levied  in  masses,  then 
thrown  in  masses  upon  the  enemy,  to  obliterate  the  enemy  in 
any  particular  point,  as  locusts  or  ants  extinguish  a  fire  raised 
to  stop  their  course,  by  the  continually  renewed  and  accumulated 
destruction  of  crowding  inexhaustible  myriads. 

Certainly  political  objects  may  be  attained,  and  objects  mili- 
tary, and  civil,  and  moral,  and  any  objects  that  can  be  mentioned, 
if  what  by  men  are  considered  as  impossibilities  are  performed, 
if  measures  are  conceived  and  carried  into  execution  by  the 
rulers  of  a  people,  as  if  human  feelings  were  nothing,  and  hu- 
man society  nothing,  and  human  life  nothing,  and  every  estab- 
lished hope  and  fear,  and  wish  and  will,  that  the  human  heart 
can  know,  or  cherish,  or  respect,  be  nothing — certainly  political 
points,  or  any  points  may  for  a  time  be  thus  carried.    But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  such  a  state  of  things  ?     And  after  all,  such 
a  state  of  things  cannot  last ;  men  cannot  for  ever  be  kept  in 
such  a  frenzied  state  of  existence,  and  Eobespierre  and  his  Ja- 
cobins could  only  be  thus  preparing  for  themselves  destruction, 
and  for  their  country,  the  military  rule  of  some  distinguished 
general.     It  is  very  true,  that,  before  such  a  system  could  in 
any  country  accomplish  its  own  destruction,  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  might  be  laid  in  hideous  ruins  around  it ;  still 
such  a  system  could  not  last,  in  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  but 
the  interval  and  the  crisis  were  assuredly  of  a  most  awful  nature, 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man,  not  equalled  even  on  the  fall 
of  the  Eoman  empire,  when  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  por- 
tions of  mankind  were  contending  for  the  possession  of  Europe. 
"  Deprived  of  the  old  government,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  writing 
in  the  midst  of  these  unhappy  times,  **  deprived  in  a  manner 
of  all  government,  France,  fallen  as  a  monarchy,  to  common 
speculators,  might  have  appeared  (and  Mr.  Burke  himself  was 
f(yr  a  season  one  of  these  common  speculators)  more  likely  to  be 
an  object  of  pity  or  insult,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
circumjacent  powers,  than  to  be  the  scourge  and  terror  of  them 
all ;  but  out  of  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarchy  in  France, 
has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous,  unformed  spectre,  in  a  far  more 
terrific  guise  than  any  which  ever  yet  has  overpowered  the  im- 
agination, and  subdued  the  fortitude  of  man ;  going  straight 
forward  to  its  end,  unappalled  by  peril,  unchecked  by  remorse, 
despising  all  common  maxims,  and  all  common  means."     Mr. 
Burke  was  writing  in  1796,  when  all  Europe  was  struck  down 
with  a  sense  of  helplessness  and  terror  at  the  extent  to  which 
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the  new  opinions  Had  been  carried,  and  the  success  of  these 
great  military  multitudes  of  men,  by  which  these  new  opinions 
were  everywhere  propagated  and  enforced. 

From  what  I  have  quoted  from  the  historians,  and  from  Mr. 
Burke,  you  will  have  some  general  notion,  that  may  serve  you 
for  the  present,  of  this  system  of  terror,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  new  opinions  had  been  carried.  But  no  atonement 
can  be  made  to  mankind  by  the  Jacobins  and  more  violent  leaders 
of  the  popular  party  in  France,  for  the  situation  to  which  they 
at  last  reduced  their  country  and  Europe ;  every  allowance  will 
be  made  for  the  excesses  of  the  multitude  in  the  beginning  and 
course  of  a  revolution,  but  they  were  themselves  mere  multitude 
and  mob  from  the  first,  and  never  produced  any  other  than  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  the  lowest  and  most  uninformed  orders 
of  the  community ;  it  is  impossible  to  forgive  them  for  having 
made  their  Ee volution  (with  the  assistance  of  the  faults,  I  must 
always  be  understood  to  speak,  of  their  opponents)  a  by- word 
among  the  nations,  a  blight,  a  shame,  and  a  reproach  to  the 
friends  of  freedom ;  for  they  were  men  of  great  ability,  these 
Jacobins,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  men  with  tongues  to  defend, 
hearts  to  conceive,  and  with  hands  to  execute  any  mischief,  no 
doubt,  and  therefore,  if  well  directed,  any  good. 

That  such  a  system  as  this  of  terror  coidd  ever  exist,  must  be 
accounted  for  by  the  consideration  of  many  more  principles  of 
a  moral  and  political  nature  than  at  the  close  of  my  lecture  I 
can  even  advert  to.  No  doubt  the  invasion  of  the  allied  powers 
gave  a  colour  to  the  reasonings  of  Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins, 
and  enabled  them  to  identify  the  cause  of  their  particular  fac- 
tion with  that  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  set  the  rest  of  France 
and  human  nature  itself  at  defiance.  No  doubt  the  invasion  of 
the  allied  powers  must  in  every  speculation  be  numbered  up  as 
an  important  element ;  still  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  appal- 
ling fact  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  such  a  regular  system 
of  judicial  slaughter  should  be  conceived  at  all,  still  more,  that 
it  could  be  ever  executed ;  and  after  every  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  considerations  just  mentioned,  still  that  the  Eeign 
of  Terror  should  ever  exist ;  that  Bobespierre  and  his  associates 
should  find  a  sufficient  tameness  in  the  Convention,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  ferocious  men  to  make  into  an  army  to  attend  them 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  of  six  thousand  people,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  members  of  the  Convention  to  carry  their  decrees  in 
the  Assembly,  and  of  lower  wretches  of  every  description  for 
all  their  revolutionary  tribunals  and  committees,  for  all  their 
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gaols  and  honses  of  arrest,  to  execute  their  different  ofSces  of 
spies,  informers,  and  judges,  to  make  their  domiciliary  yisits, 
and  carry  into  effect  their  murderous  commissions  of  every  kind 
in  Paris,  and  all  through  the  kingdom ;  and  that  they  should 
continue  these  outrages  on  the  property*  and  lives  of  the  people 
of  France  for  so  many  days,  weeks,  and  months  together.  This, 
indeed,  can  only,  I  think,  he  accounted  for  hy  a  further  con- 
sideration, not  ozily  of  the  invasion  of  the  allied  powers,  hut  of 
the  situation  to  which  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  and  the  people  of  France  themselves,  had  heen 
at  last  reduced  hy  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Eevolution; 
and,  for  the  present,  I  must  end  as  I  hegan.  See  here,  I  must 
repeat,  see  here  the  result  of  all  this  violence  and  fury ;  see 
what  it  is  to  hreak  down  the  great  landmarks  of  human  duty ; 
see  what  it  is  for  the  leaders  of  parties  to  accomplish  objects  by 
any  means,  however  unlawful,  to  accustom  the  people  and  them- 
selves to  breaches  of  order  and  to  violations  of  humanity  and 
justice ;  to  create  for  themselves,  and  then  submit  to,  one  poli- 
tical necessity  after  another,  till  all  the  common  workings  of  the 
feelings  and  the  understanding  are  at  an  end.  What  can  be  the 
lessons  of  the  whole,  if  this  be  not  one  of  them  } 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  principles,  of  the  conduct,  of 
the  policy  of  the  allied  powers  (I  am  not  their  defender,  nor  is  , 
the  subject  at  present  properly  before  us),  however  these  points 
may  be  hereafter  determined,  let  the  crimes  of  the  National 
Assemblies  of  the  French  people  and  of  their  popular  leaders 
be  acknowledged  and  reprobated,  let  the  national  effects  of  all 
these  be  considered  as  having  so  fatally  contributed  to  introduce 
this  system  of  terror,  and  let  mankind  take  warning.  Let  these 
be  considered  as  having  at  last  reduced  a  great  nation  to  the 
lamentable  condition  in  which  we  now  see  them ;  submitting, 
and  having  made  it  their  political  creed  and  their  boast  to  sub- 
mit, to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  till  they  are  at  last 
obliged,  as  you  see  here  they  are  obliged,  to  suffer  the  fiercest 
of  their  demagogues  and  the  basest  of  the  multitude  to  bear  a 
sway,  totally  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable ;  led  on  from  one 
excess  to  another,  till  they  are  at  last  to  find  all  Europe  leagued 
against  them,  and  then  left  without  any  other  resource  than  to 
suffer  these  men  of  tumult  and  of  blood  to  beat  off  the  invader 
in  any  way  that  to  their  ferocious  imaginations  might  seem  best; 
unable  themselves  to  know  what  to  think,  or  what  to  do ;  as- 
senting to  one  point  indeed,  that  the  enemy  was  not  to  give 
law  to  their  country.    But  having  acquiesced  and  submitted  to 
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the  obligation  of  this  one  eternal  ipaxim  of  national  honour,  to 
find  themselves  placed  by  it  in  a  situation  the  most  calamitous 
that  human  beings  ever  yet  experienced,  by  perceiving  them- 
selves surrendered  to  the  disposal  of  rulers  without  pity  and 
without  remorse,  acting  without  discrimination,  without  even 
any  sense  or  meaning  in  their  imprisonments  and  executions, 
with  a  sort  of  insanity  of  cruelty,  as  if  they  had  no  wish  but 
for  the  execration  of  their  fellow  creatures,  no  ambition  but  to 
procure  for  themselves  assassination,  no  object  but  to  render  their 
Revolution  a  horror  to  mankind ;  worst  of  all,  to  hear  these 
monsters  of  barbarity  running  changes  on  virtue,  humanity,  and 
justice ;  anathematizing  others  as  the  tyrants,  oppressors,  and 
murderers  of  mankind,  and  proposing  themselves  as  the  de- 
fenders of  liberty,  and  as  the  patriots,  and  benefactors  of  France. 
Certainly  no  situation  in  which  a  civilized  community  was  ever 
placed  can  be  compared  to  this,  and  I  cannot  but  consider  the 
people  of  France  as  paralysed  and  borne  down,  as  rendered  in- 
sensate, motionless,  and  dead  by  the  long-protracted  succession 
of  outrages  and  tumults,  and  above  all,  by  long  familiarity  with 
violations,  in  themselves  and  their  leaders,  of  principle  and  duty. 
I  must  therefore  conclude  my  lecture  with  repeating  the  lesson 
I  have  already  insisted  upon,  repeating  it,  in  a  few  simple  words: 
Let  men  take  warning ;  let  them  here  see  what  human  nature 
may  become. 


LECTURE  XL. 

KEIGN  OF  TERROR. 


I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  my  two  last  lectures  to  give  you  some 
general  notice  of  what  was  passing  in  Paris  and  in  the  rest  of 
France  during  the  Beign  of  Terror.  You  cannot  be  too  well 
acquainted  with  it. 

I  shall  therefore  attempt,  in  the  lecture  of  to-day,  to  offer 
you  a  new  source  of  information.  I  shall  refer  you  to  the  pages 
of  the  Moniteur,  the  great  national  gazette  of  France  at  the 
time.  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  however,  say  a  few  words  in  the 
way  of  preface. 

Such  scenes  as  I  have  already  alluded  to  oculd  not  but  pro- 
duce a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  thinking  men 
of  Europe. 

In  the  parliamentary  debates  of  your  own  country  you  will 
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find  a  very  able  and  elaborate  description  of  the  s^l^bein  of  the 
Jacobins  in  a  speech  made  hy  the  present  Harqois  WeUesLey, 
then  Lord  Momington,  in  his  pkce  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
it  is  highly  worth  yonr  reading.  Strong  facts  are  alluded  to  ^ 
and  in  like  manner,  all  through  the  later  works  of  Mr.  Burke, 
the  system  of  the  Jacobins  is  always  depicted  in  the  most  vivid 
colours  by  this  great  writer ;  and  both  in  these  later  works,  and 
in  this  speech  of  Lord  Homington,  and  again  in  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  in  various  pamphlets  of  the  day,  nothing  can 
be  so  repulsive  as  the  representations  that  are  given ;  so  that  I 
hav^  sometimes  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  picture  had 
been  overcharged ;  but  I  have  turned  over  the  pages  of  the 
Aioniteurs,  and  often  been  almost  surprised  to  find  the  dreadful 
facts  and  scenes,  to  which  our  orators  and  writers  tefeired,  ap« 
pearing  regularly  inserted,  witiiout  the  slightest  remark  or  com- 
ment, in  these  official  gazettes,  for  such  at  the  time  l^y  were. 
The  result  of  the  whole  of  the  impression  that  I  have  received, 
induces  me  to  recommend  you  to  do  the  same. 

I  know  not  that  the  labour  is  very  great  of  eonsulting  the 
columns  of  this  daily  newspaper  through  the  years  1798  and 
1794  ;  when  yon  are  acquainted  with  the  history,  your  eye  will 
easily  fasten  on  those  parts  of  these  journals  that  more  especially 
deserve  your  attention.  The  military  reports,  of  which  they 
chiefly  oondst  (after  reading  a  few,  to  see  their  vaunting,  revo- 
lutionary  style  and  manner),  you  may  pass  over^  and  you  may 
easily  select  from  the  rest  such  reports  and  speeches,  addressed 
to  the  Convention  on  other  subjects,  as  will  repay  your  labour. 
As  usual,  they  strike  you  more  when  seen  in  thw  proper  place; 
and  that  such  facts  and  such  scenes  and  such  reasonings  as  ap- 
pear, should  be  found  in  the  common  daily  paper,  in  the  dull, 
grave,  oMdal  gazette  of  the  country,  conveys  an  impression 
that  cannot  be  described  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  society  at 
this  period  in  Paris  and  in  Fnmce,  <^  the  unexampled  8ituati<m 
(it  must  be  confessed)  oi  Europe,  when  such  a  people,  as  we  see 
here  depicted,  were  overrunning  it  with  their  armies ;  of  the 
most  nnexpected  and  appalliag  issue  at  which  the  progress  of 
the  new  opinions  had,  from  one  dreumstonce  and  ano&er,  at  last 
arrived. 

To  impart  to  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  something  of  the  impres- 
sion which  I  have  myself  received,  I  will  now  mention  to  you 
what  are  the  general  articles  of  information,  and  some  of  the 
particulars,  which  I  observed,  as  I  turned  over  the  columns  of 
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tiiose  Moniteurs  that  were  published  during  the  year  1793,  and 
to  the  fall  of  BobeBpierre  in  the  middle  of  1794. 

My  leotare  will  thus  be  rendered  a  lectore  of  detail,  and  all 
detail  is  an  exercise  of  patience ;  but  it  is  on  occasions  like  these 
that  men  of  philosophic  minds  have  sach  an  advantage  oyer 
others  ;•  no  detail  is  &tiguing  to  them,  if  it  furnish  them  with 
any  &cts ;  it  is  here  that  lies,  as  they  well  know,  the  great  pro- 
vince of  instruction.  Facts  are  the  great  object  of  their  inquiry, 
and  if  they  can  be  put  into  possession  of  these  facts,  they  ask 
no  more.  They  say  with  Archimedes .  of  old,  dor  ijou  trruy  give 
me  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest  my  reasonings,  and  leave  me 
to  build  the  proper  liieor^  and  draw  the  proper  conclusions. 
Look,  for  insta«ce,>at  the  History  of  Hume;  enjoy,  if  you  please, 
the  beautiful  narrolave  and  the  striking  remarlu  witii  which  it 
is  accompanied^  Wt  turn  b^  ail  means  to  each  appendix,  and  see 
the  manner  in  wbii^h  facts  of  every  kind,  often  to  appearance 
quite  insignificant,  are  gathered  up  by  this  meditating,  sagacious 
observer,  and  converted  to  some  of  ^e  most  useful  purposes  of 
history.  You  must  try  to  do  the  same  to-day  yourselves.  I 
will  read  you  extracts  from  the  daily  journals  of  France,  these 
are  to  be  your  facts ;  and  as  I  rea^,  you  are  to  consider  the  con- 
dasions  that  can  be  drawn  from  them.  At  every  moment,  while 
I  am  reading  to  you,  you  are  to  ask  yourselves,  if  ^ch  could 
be  the  paragraphs  found  in  a  common  newspaper,  or  rather  the 
government  newspaper,  what  must  have  }i&m  ^e  situation  of 
France,  and  of  Europe  itself,  which  is  always  so  connected  with 
France  ? — Certainly  a  situation  most  unparalleled. 

After  these  prefiettory  renvark?^  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  some 
general  account  of  what  I  observed  while  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  Moniteur. 

In  the  first  place,  I  perceived  extracts  given  from  our  own 
debates  in  boUi  houses  of  parliament,  abridged,  but  affordiog 
the  French  nation  a  general  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  speeches 
and  views  of  the  leading  members.  Lord  Stanhope  seems  to 
have  been  their  favourite;  Pitt  only  another  name  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil.  The  comments  on  the  English  nation  and  its 
different  statesmen  are  sometimes  curious. 

Again :  in  the  Moniteurs  you  will  also  find,  very  often,  the 
j^rooeedings  of  the  Jacobin  dub ;  alwap  more  furious,  generally 
more  important,  than  those  .of  the  Convention  itself.  It  is  in 
tiiese  sittings,  that  may  best  be  seen  the  real  nature  of  the  Ja- 
cobin party.  Tou  have  the  speeches  and  views  of  the  members, 
sometuQes  singularly  atrocious,  sometimes  singularly  absurd, 
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not  unfrequenfly  botii ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the 
addresses  that  continuedly  came  from  different  sections  and  mu- 
nicipalities of  Paris,  from  different  societies  and  departments  in 
the  kingdom,  all  highly  characteristic  of  this  extraordinary 
period. 

The  general  fury  and  political  fanaticism,  the  extravagances 
to  whidh  the  new  opinions  were  at  last  carried,  are  here  seen  : 
and  here  is  also  shown,  what  we  are  to  Expect,  when  all  the 
common  notions  of  mankind  are  broken  up,  and  when  erery  man 
can  find  an  audience  for  every  opinion,  or  doctrine,  or  project, 
that  may  have  occurred  to  his  own  particular  mind  or  fancy. 
This  is  now,  as  these  dreadful  men  were  not  permitted  by  the 
Almighty  ultimately  to  overturn  the  world  (though  for  a  time 
they  shook  it  to  its  centre),  this  is  now,  the  great  edification  of 
the  scene. 

Yon  see  too  announced  in  the  Moniteurs,  many  of  the  books 
that  were  published  at  the  time,  the  spectacles  that  were  exhi- 
bited,  all  characteristic  of  the  period,  and  numerous  notices  of  the 
politics  of  other  countries.  Accounts  too  are  given  of  the  trials 
of  public  offenders,  of  suspected  or  unsuccessful  generals,  Custine 
for  instance,  of  the  queen,  the  Girondists.  The  whole  is  always 
a  picture  of  the  exoteric  history  of  the  Bevolution ;  the  interior 
springs  and  movements  of  the  machine  are  not  visible.  This 
may  in  general  be  said  of  the  Moniteurs,  all  through  the  Bevo- 
lution. But  during  this  particular  period  of  the  reign  of  the 
Jacobins,  even  in  the  face  of  this  exterior  history,  traits  are 
visible  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature,  and  such  as  are  now 
perhaps  fitted  to  furnish  you  with  the  most  durable  and  accu- 
rate impression  of  the  whole,  provided  yt>u  make  what  you  ob- 
serve, as  I  have  already  intimated  to  you,  the  subject  of  your 
reflections,  and  continually  bbIl  yourselves  if  such  was  the 
grave,  cold,  dnll,  formal  official  gazette  of  the  period,  what  must 
all  the  time  have  been  the  real  scene  ? 

Ajad  now  to  give  a  few  instances,  and  illustrate  a  little  what 
I  am  saying.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1793,  the 
pages  of  the  Moniteur  are  occupied  with  the  trial  of  the  kipg, 
the  concerns  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  war  with  EDglieind.  In 
the  mean  time  you  may  observe  a  curious  article  under  the  title 
of  **  Etat  civil."  This  article  may  be  often  seen  in  the  Moni- 
teurs, and  it  is  a  sort  of  official  account  of  the  divorces,  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths,  that  took  place  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
In  the  Moniteur  of  the  3rd  of  April,  1793,  for  instance,  you  will 
find  the  divorces  and  marriages  of  the  preceding  months  summed 
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up:  divorces,  662;  maniagesy  1875.  Conodve  what  must  be 
the  state  at  society,  irhen  the  divorcee  were  to  the  mairiages 
in  about  the  pn^rtiom  of  three  to  ten.  And  in  this  sort  of 
manner  the j  proceeded ;  not  the  slightest  comment  made  on 
these  divorces  and  marriages,  any  more  than  on  the  births  and 
deaths ;  all  appearing  to  be  equally  thought  matters  of  coarse. 
In  page  278  of  the  Moniteur  tar  Frimaire,  1794,  they  are 
summed  up  for  the  month  of  November,  1793 :— divorces,  136 ; 
marriages,  832;  for  the  month  of  Pluviose,  divorces,  178; 
marriages,  810;  making  a  proportion  of  three  hundred  and 
fourteen,  to  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  lbrty«>two,  or  about 
one  to  five  and  a  fifth  nearly;  which,  though  betto"  than  before, 
gives  still  a  most  melancholy  picture  of  the  oonseqnenoes  of 
turning  marriage  into  a  contract  merely  civil,  to  be  dissolved  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  parties. 

But  the  articles  connected  with  the  insurrection  and  subjuga- 
tion of  Lyons,  as  the  year  rolls  on,  arrest  our  attention,  and  as 
they  are  specimens  of  the  Beign  of  Terror,  of  the  nature  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  of  their  mode  of  defending  the  Bevolution,  or 
rather  of  d^ending  their  own  party,  and  of  contending  with  all, 
those  enemies  which  their  violence  had  raised  up  against  them,  I 
I  will  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  speeches  and  reports  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  scene.  But  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
sort  of  ludicrous  preparation  for  what  yon  will  have  to  read  in 
the  regular  histories  of  the  cruelties  ex^cised  at  Lyons  and  La 
y  end^,  and  in  Paris  itself,  Bourdeaux,  and  other  places,  you 
will  observe  a  curious  article  in  one  of  the  Moniteurs  in  Novem- 
ber, 1793.  Tou  will  see  a  regular  deputation  come  from  one 
of  the  sections  of  Paris,  and  the  orator  gravely  proposes  to  fami- 
liarize the  people  with  vfrtu$ :  that  therefore  in  Paris^  the  I 
Hotel  de  Dieu  shall  be  called  ''  Temple  of  Eepublican  fiuma- ' 
nity,"  tile  adjacent  streets,  '*  Generosity  Street,''  ''  Sensibility 
Street,"  &c.  &c. ;  the  next  order  of  streets,  '<  Temperance  j 
Street,"  "  Sobriety  Street,"  &o.  &o.  »"  And  thus,"  says  the  I 
orator,  ''  thus  will  the  people  have  every  moment  the  name  of 
some  virtue  or  other  in  their  mouths,  and  they  will  soon  have 
morality  in  their  hearts." 

Again :  before  I  proceed,  I  must  beg  you  always  to  observe, 
that,  in  every  instance  of  extract  or  reference  to  passages  in 
these  Moniteurs,  I  find  myself  obliged,  from  want  of  time,  so 
to  abridge  and  mutilate  them,  that  I  do  no  proper  justice  to 
what  I  conceive  is  sometimes  the  atrociousness,  sometimes  the 
absurdity,  of  the  original  article.    I  am  so  limited  in  this  parti- 
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cular  point  of  time,  that  this  cannot  bo  avoided ;  and  yon  mnat 
rather  consider  me  as  giving  hinta  to  your  imagination  and 
corioaity,  than  AiUy  exhibiting  to  you  aach  materials  as  the  ease 
really  contains  for  your  judgment.  In  the  nauseous  instance 
jost  alluded  to,  and  but  alluded  to,  the  Sensibility  Street,  Gene* 
roslty  Streel^  &c.,  the  Kational  Assembly  did  not  laugh  at  the 
orator  of  this  sentimental  section,  or  driye  him  from  their  bar, 
as  occupying  their  time  so  idly,  but  they  applauded  Mm,  ordered 
his  discourse  to  be  printed,  sent  to  the  Committee  for  FubUe 
Instruction,  &c.  &o.  This,  aa  I  have  mentioned,  was  in  No« 
Tember  1793,  on  the  ISthBrumaire,  and  if  you  look  at  the  his* 
tori«s  yon  will  see  that  the  national  humanity,  generosity,  sen* 
fiibility^,  &Q.  &o.,  had  been,  a  few  days  before,  exhibited  in  the 
public  exteution  of  Brisso^  Yei^aud,  and  nineteen  othen  of 
the  Girondists.  In  like  manner,  the  morality  of  the  people  of 
Paris,  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the  orator  and  his  amiable  sec* 
tion,  had  been  just  witnessed  in  the  ratio  of  the  divorces  and 
marriages  of  the  month,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  to  eight 
hundi^  and  thirty^two,  or  about  cme  to  six. 

But  now  to  proceed  to  the  subject  of  Lyons.  From  that  de* 
voted  city,  on  the  9th  of  the  following  month,  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  established  there  sent  ward  to  the  Convention,  *'  that 
the  sword  of  the  law  was  falling  on  the  heads  of  the  conspirators 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  at  a  time;  that  they  had  already  dispatched 
two  hundred;  that  they  were  occupied  in  the  most  unceasing 
manner  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions ;  that  these  traitors 
cried  out,  that  they  died  for  Louis  XYU.,  but  that  the  people 
overpowered  them  with  the  virtuous  criea  of  *  Yive  la  repub* 
lique !'  and  '  Fmsh  all  kings,  and  the  traitors  that  resemble 
them !'  and  that  kings  would  soon  have  no  Mends  but  at  the 
gallows," 

In  five  days  after,  the  same  president  of  the  same  tribunal 
writes  to  the  same  Convention,  "  I  send  you  a  second  list;  the 
total  sum  now  amounts  to  three  hundred.  A  more  grand  act  of 
justice  is  preparing :  four  or  five  hundred,  with  which  the  prisons 
are  filled,  are  one  of  these  days  to  expiate  their  crimes ;  the 
stroke  of  powder  shall  purge  them  finm  the  earth  by  one  single 
discharge.  May  this  f^  impress  fior  ever  a  terror  on  the  minds 
of  wicked  men,  and  give  confidence  to  the  hearts  ai  republicans ! 
Yes,  I  say  this  ftte ;  ffite  is  the  proper  word :  when  crime  de* 
Bcends  to  the  tomb,  it  is  humanity  that  breathes  anew,  and  it  is 
the  fllte  of  virtue." 
Soon  after,  (the  terrible  CoUot  d'Herbois  ia  one  of  those  who 
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writofl  from  Lyons)  :  "  Natare,"  says  he,  "  resames  her  rights, 
humanity  seems  to  us  avenged,  our  country  consoled,  and  the 
Bepublic  presOTved,  while  seated  on  its  true  foundations,  the 
ashes  of  Uiese  cowardly  assassins.  Ah,  if  a  sensibility  ill  cod- 
ceived  and  lunatural,  did  not  draw  aside  the  public  reason,  did 
not  betray  the  general  sense  of  right,  did  not  sometimes  paralyze 
the  nervous  arms  that  are  to  launch  the  popular  thunder ;  if 
justice,  that  should  be  unvariable,  was  not  retarded  in  its  terri- 
hie  course  by  conceptions,  which,  though  made  to  save  a  few 
tears  from  individuals,  cause,  in  hct,  rivers  of  blood  to  flow ;  if 
a  holy  and  courageous  proscription  was  but  pronounced  agaiust 
all  oppressors,  with  the  same  energy,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Bepublic,  then  indeed  would  Toulon  be  to-morrow  eva- 
cuated, and  our  infamous  enemies,  in  their  despair,  would  turn 
against  themselves,  their  prisons,  and  their  poniards,  and  destroy 
themselves  by  their  own  hands.  Terror,  salutary  tOTor,  is  truly 
here  the  order  of  the  day,''  &c.  &c. 

Soon  after,  an,  orator  in  the  Assembly,  Milhaud,  observes, 
"  Whoever  is  not  for  the  people  is  against  them,  and  merits 
death.  It  was  Marat,  the  Mend  of  the  people,  who  said  that 
for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  public  libeity  the  fall  of  two 
himdred  thousand  heads  was  necessary ;  two  hundred  thousand 
freemen  have  already  perished:  and  who  is  there  among  us 
that,  to  avert  evils  like  these,  if  he  had  but  within  the  reach  of 
the  sword  of  liberty  all  the  conspirators,  all  the  traitors,  all  the 
agents  of  despotic  courts,  all  the  fanatical  monsters  of  La 
Vendue,  would  not  exterminate  them  all ;  and  if  Marat  had 
saved  but  one  friend  to  liberty  at  the  cost  of  all  the  blood  of 
tyrants  and.  their  satellites,  would  not  this  generous  Jacobin 
have  deserved  well  of  humanity  ?*' 

These  are  sentiments  expressed,  you  will  remember,  in  the 
great  assembly  of  the  nation  at  this  particular  period,  in 
December,  1798. 

In  the  sittings  of  the  Jacobins,  about  the  same  time,  "  A 
drop  of  blood,"  said  GoUot  d'Herbois,  giving  an  account  of  his 
proceedings  at  Lyons,  **  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  a 
patriot  faSia  upon  my  heart ;  but  I  have  no  pity  for  conspirators. 
We  destroyed  with  cannon  two  hundred  at  a  time ;  and  this  is 
made  a  crime  in  us.  Bo  they  not  know  that  it  is  rather  a 
mark  of  sensibility  ?  When  the  guillotine  descends  on  twenty 
traitors,  he  who  is  last  executed  dies  twenty  times ;  but  these 
two  hundred  perished  at  once.  The  thunderbolt  of  the  people 
strikes  like  that  of  the  heavens,  and  leaves  behind  it  but  amd- 
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hilation  and  asbes.  They  talk  of  sensibility,  and  we  too  have 
sensibility ;  tbe  Jacobins  have  all  the  virtues,  they  are  compas* 
sionate,  hnmane,  and  generous ;  but  all  these  sentiments  they 
reserre  for  patriots,  who  are  their  brothers,  which  axistocrato 
will  never  be." 

foucfa^,  addressing  himself  to  the  same  amiable  Gollot  d'Her- 
bois,  when  returned  to  Paris,  soon  after  writes  from  Lyons  in 
the  following  manner :  **  And  we  also,  my  friend,  we  have  con- 
tributed to  tihe  taking  of  Toulon,  in  spreading  terror  among  the 
wretches  that  entered  there,  in  presenting  to  them  thousands  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  accomplices."  Again :  **  The  war  is  at 
an  end,  if  we  know  howto  turn  to  proper  advantage  this  memo- 
rable victory.  Let  us  be  terrible,  lest  we  should  be  feeble  or 
cruel ;  let  us  annihilate,  in  our  anger,  and  at  a  blow,  all  these 
rebels,  these  conspirators,  these  traitors,  to  save  ourselves  the 
misery  and  long  affliction  of  punishing  them  like  kings.  Let  us 
exercise  justice  after  the  example  of  nature,  our  vengeance  after 
the  manner  of  the  people ;  let  us  strike  as  does  the  Uiunderbolt, 
and  let  the  very  ashes  of  our  enemies  disappear  from  the  soil  of 
liberty.  From  every  part  let  the  perfidious  and  ferocious  En- 
glish  be  assailed,  &c.  &6,  Adieu,  my  Mend  !  the  tears  of  joy 
roll  down  from  my  eyes,  they  inundate  my  soul.  P.S.  We 
have  but  one  mode  of  celebrating  our  victory ;  we  send  this 
evening  two  hundred  and  thirteen  rebels  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  powder." 

It  is  not  with  unmingled  emotions  that  one  can  peruse  the 
speeches  and  addresses  and  decrees  of  these  ferocious  men ;  some- 
times a  feeling  of  ridicule,  soipething  like  amusement,  passes 
across  our  minds,  in  defiance  of  every  fitter  sentiment  of  sympathy 
with  the  situation  of  France  and  of  Europe.  It  is,  as  Burke 
said  of  some  of  the  prior  scenes  of  the  Bevolution,  it  is  alternate 
scorn  and  horror,  it  is  alternate  laughter  and  tears. 

For  instance :  in  the  Moniteur.of  the  2nd  o£  January,  1794, 
is  an  address  adopted  by  the  Jacobins  on  the  subject  of  saltpetre ; 
a  very  reasonable  subject  of  concern  in  the  commercial  state  of 
France  at  the  time,  and  to  be  provided  for,  one  might  have 
thought,  in  a  business-like  manner.  But  no,  ''  To  arms !  to 
arms !"  says  the  address,  "  liberty  is  in  danger ;  the  enemy 
without,  rebels  within.  To  arms !  to  arms,  citizens !  Iron  we 
have  enough ;  we  must  have  fire ;  nature  has  condensed  it  in 
saltpetre ;  it  is  the  soul  of  muskets  and  of  cannons,  &p.  &c. 
Nature,  whose  empire  you  are  re-establishing,  offers  you  all 
the  fire  which  she  keeps  in  her  beneficent  bosom  to  found  and 
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inaintaiii  jour  liberties:  aaaisi  her  Utroesy  animt^  these  machines, 
electrixe  the  veir  powder,  estermiiiAte  the  destroyera  of  hnioa- 
nity.    Citizens !  in  &e  name  of  the  human  laoe,  now  in  revo- 
liition,  th#  happiness  of  which  is  dq^sited  in  sallpetre,  we  oon- 
jtire  you  to  show  your  patriotism  in  collecting  to  the  very  last 
atom  of  this  precious  material;  not  a  cellar  sh^dl  soda  escape 
from  research,  &c.  &e.    Citizens !  our  tyrants  say,  '  The  war 
shall  only  cease  with  the  last  guinea.'    The  Bepublicana  answer, 
*  Only  with  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  f  and  do  each  of  you 
add, '  The  safety  of  the  human  race  li€«,  perhaps,  in  the  last  pound 
of  saltpetre ;  and  here  I  ofifisr  it  to  liberty,'  fbc.  &o«     To  arms ! 
to  arms,  citizens  i  but  first  and  foremost,  to  salt^tre,  to  powder." 
This  ^oge  <m  saltpetre,  thi^t  eeUar-stirring  appeal,  seems  not 
to  have  been  in  rain.    Booik  after  comes  a  d^utation  from  one 
of  the  seotisiiSi  brandishiBg  all  the  instruments  necessary  to  make 
saltpetre ;  an^  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  poor  Muses 
are  pressed  into  the  service,  are  to  be  revolutionized  also,  and  a 
hymn  is  regularly  sung  to  the  honour  of  the  aforesaid  sallpetre. 
In  t^e  present  year  of  1829,  Parnassus  being,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  returned  to  its  ordinary  avocations  (it  was  once,  how- 
ever, somewhat  disturbed  by  the  Revolution,  even  in  England), 
I  cannot  get  this  saltpetre  nymn  translated  into  Ekiglish  verse, 
but  a  line  or  two  extracted  from  it,  and  turned  into  unworthy 
prose,  will  convey  to  you  the  import  of  the  strain :  ''  Tremble, 
tjrrants !  see  here  the  thunder  that  shall  reduce  your  palaces  to 
dust  •••«..  ibid  thou,  thou  that  the  rage  of  these  sove- 
reigns never  tore  from  the  earth  before,  but  for  the  ruin  of  man* 
kind,  thou,  precious  saltoetre,  ]^»pear  thou  now  for  a  better 
office !  Liberty  calls  thee^''  &c.  &c«    One  of  the  citizens^  tiie 
gunpowder  Percy  of  the  section^  then  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
tauxaed.  the  Convention  that  their  decree  on  the  subject  of  salt- 
petre is  the  natural  expression  of  reason ;  that  the  hmd  of  liberty 
has  become  its  own  proper  defence,  and  that  fifteen  quintals 
have  be^  prepared.    **  G^oierous  defenders,"  said  the  orator, 
addressing  himself  to  the  grim  Molocbs  of  the  assembly,  '*  gene- 
rous defenders  of  our  liberty !  remain  upon  that  sacred  moun* 
tain  I  here  you  have  what  will  defend   you.     The  goddess 
of  the  French)  soon  to  be  the  goddess  of  the  whole  universe,  has 
given  you  the  gift  of  prodigies  audi  miracles ;  at  a  word,  you 
have  converi;ed  the  land  into  saltpetre.     If  our  enemies  should 
touch,  with  sacrilegious  loot,  the  land  of  liberty,  speak,  and  our 
arms,  that  have  kn6wn  how  to  make  salt^tre^  will  know  how 
to  exterminate  them,"  &o.  &o. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  a  speech  like  this  was  followed  with  ex- 
plosions  (if  not  of  gunpowder ,  it  was  too  precious),  yet  with 
reiterated  ezplosicms  of  applause,  ''  that  fulminated  over  Greece 
to  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne/'  But  what  a  eharacteristio 
mode  of  proceeding  have/  we  here,  in  a  business  of  such  conse* 
quenoe  at  the  time,  as  the  proTiding.themselyes  with  gunpowder ! 
It  is  the  style  and  manner  of  these  soenes  that  I  wish  yon  to 
note. 

We  will  now  go  on  to  other  matters,  Danton,  you  remember, 
perished,  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  and  low  hatred  of  Bobespiene ;  ^ 
yon  remember  how  great  an  idol  he  once  was  of  the  Jacobins  aqd ' 
of  tiie  people.  But  immediately  after  his  fell  comes  a  deputation 
from  the  popular  society  of  the  9i«-devant  St.  Denis,  to  felicitate 
the  Convention  on  the  vigoi^us  measures  adopted  against  the 
conspirators  (meaning  Danton  and  his  Mends) ;  and  the  presi* 
dent  Tallian  addresses  them  in  the  following  strain  s  **  Bread/' 
he  beg^s,  **  bread,  iron,  saltpetre,  and  the  yirtoes,  (strange 
company  fixr  the  virtues),  such  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  a 
people  happy  and  free ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  machinations 
of  Austria,  ke,  &c.,  we  shall  have  bread,  iron,  saltpetre,  and  the 
virtaes."  After  showing  how  this  is  to  come  to  pass  with  re- 
spect to  the  former  vulgar  articles,  bread,  iron,  and  saltpetre,  he 
adverts  to  the  virtues,  the  proper  production  of  which  seems  not 
so  obvious.  "  Immoral-  men,''  says  the  eitisen  TaHien  (the 
model  of  morality),  '*  immoral  men  (meaning  his  own  former 
Mends,  Danton  and  his  associates)  have  wished  to  destroy  amongst 
us  all  the  germs  of  virtue,  &o.  &c. ;  they  have  wished  to  find 
everywhere  among  us  the  propagaton  of  their  doctrine^  destruc- 
tive as  it  is  of  all  social  order ;  but  the  National  Convention, 
fidlMol  echo  of  the  wish  of  the  French  people,  and  interpreter 
of  its  sentiments,  has  proclaimed,''  eajn  TaUien,  '*  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  of  reason,  has  declared  that  virtue  and 
probity  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  immediately  have  disap* 
peai^a  all  the  men  that  were  only  known  by  their  immorality, 
their  vices,  and  their  uselessness :  it  b  in  vain  that  they  wish 
to  raise  their  head ;  the  people  has  judged  them,  has  thought 
proper  to  reduce  them  to  silence,  and  the  will  of  the  people  the 
Convention  will  take  care  to  respect.*'  This  is  the  strain  of  the 
moral  TaUien. 

But  again.  You  remember  (I  must  repeat)  what  was  once 
Danton ;  now,  only  three  dm  after  his  execution,  he  is  de- 
scribed  in  the  Convention,  by  his  brother  Jacobin,  Couthon,  **  as 
the  infamous  Danton,  of  whom  we  and  the  people,*'  said  Couthon, 
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"  have  been  bo  long  the  dupes;  who  was  going  to  prodaim  the 
tyranny,  which  he  has  affected,  so  long  to  combat  with ;  an  hypo- 
crisy so  perfidious/'  &c.  &c  And  from  Lyons  comes  an  address, 
signed  by  Fouch^  and  the  revolutionary  commissionerB  there, 
"  that  the  people  were  to  have  been  deceived  by  Banton  and  his 
friends/'  &c.  &c. ;  **  but,  thapks  to  your  vigilance/'  continues  the 
addreasy  "  citizen  colleagues,  humanity  shall  not  have  to  mourn 
over  errors  so  deplorable,  calamities  which  ages  could  not  repair. 
Liberty  shall  not  be  covered  with  even  one  drop  of  blood ;  the 
tombs  which  vice,  corruption,  and  crime  have  dug  for  the  virtues, 
'  will  contain  only  the  foul  remains  of  conspirators,''  &c.  &c. 

And  now,  as  if  these  moral  effusions  were  never  to  end,  not 
long  after,  when  there  were  in  the  different  prisons  seven  tiiou- 
sand  people,  Gollot  d'Herbois  rises  in  the  Jacobin  dub,  to  com- 
plain that  he  had  been  misrepresented  in  one  of  the  public  prints, 
iu  if  he  had  said  that  it  was  painfiil  to  observe  the  order  of  the 
day  in  favour  of  virtue  and  probity.  "  No,"  said  this  model  of 
every  good  quality,  "  I  never  said  that  it  was  painful  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  justice  and  with  probity ;  and  I  cannot  suffer 
myself  to  be  so  misrepresented.  It  is  painful,  indeed,  to  have  to 
develop  the  turpitudes  of  traitors  and  of  the  factious,  &c.  &c.  but 
I  could  not  speak  thus  of  the  order  of  the  day."  So  tremblingly 
alive,  it  seems,  was  the  moral  sense  of  this  executioner  of  tiie 
inhabitants  of  Lyons,  this  hero  of  the  Jacobins  of  the  Convention, 
this  bloody  mimster  of  the  Beign  of  Terror. 

On  turmng  over  the  very  next  leaf  of  the  Moniteur,  (April 
15, 1794),  we  pass  from  the  moral  indignation  of  Collot  d'Her- 
bois to  the  report  of  the  commissioners  at  Lyons ;  its  labours 
are  terminated;  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two 
people  have  been  put  to  death.  **  And  such,"  they  say,  <'  is 
the  result  of  the  painful  labours  of  the  tribunal,  which  had 
only  been  established  for  five  months."  A  pious  wish  is  then 
expressed,  ''  that  royalists  and  aristocrats  may  be  thus  taught 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  never  to  be  outraged  with 
impunity,  and  tiliat  for  those  who  so  presume,  nothing  is  to  be 
left  but  despair  and  the  night  of  the  tomb." 

It  is  always  in  a  high  strain  of  morality  that  these  Jacobins 
express  themselves.  Gollot  d'Herbois  defends  himself  befi>ie 
the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club  always  in  the  same  manner. 
At  a  sitting  of  the  latter,  in  February,  1794,  "  It  is  not,"  says 
he,  ''  to  be  a  patriot  to  think  more  of  one's  self  and  one's  sen- 
sibility than  of  one's  country."  The  same  defence  he  produces 
even  for  the  revolutionary  tribunal :  ''  For  four  months^"  says 
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he,  "has  it  been  sacrificing  to  the  cottntry;  for  it  is  to  make 
great  sacrifices  to  forget  one's  physical  sensibility  for  the  sake 
of  thinking  only  of  6ne*s  country;  yet  such/'  he  continues, 
"are  the  men  who  are  called  ambitious  and  despotic."  Cer* 
tainly  Collot  d'Herbois  is  right  in  suppositig  that  the  public  was 
not  aware  of  the  sensibility  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  or 
even  of  his  own.  After  a  few  Moniteurs  you  will  find  him 
announciog  to  the  world  in  the;  following  manner  the  moral 
merits  of  this  great  concentration  of  all  the  excellences  of  the 
human  character,  this  revolutionary  tribunal.  "  The  National 
Convention,''  he  says,  "  has  declared  that  virtue  and  probity  are 
the  order  of  the  day :  it  gives  in  charge  to  the  popular  societies 
to  be  the  apostles  of  this  beautiful,  doctrine ;  none  can  be  more 
worthy.  It  is  not  vain  words,"  he  continues,  "that  are  pro*, 
nounced  by  this  memorable  decree ;  we  dissemble  not,  that 
there  may  be  many  charlatans  in  virtue  as  in  patriotism,  but  we 
shall  unmask  them.  It  is  not  only  in  pompous  discourses  and  in 
a  neglected  costume  that  virtue  and  probity  can  be  found,  but  in 
good  actions ;  the  virtuous  man  is  the  good  fitther,  the  respect- 
ful son,  the  tender  husband  (I  translate  from  the  very  Moniteur 
where  the  divorces  to  the  marriages  were  about  one  to  five),  the 
sincere  Mend,  the  good  citizen.  Again,  a  few  Moniteurs  after 
(April  16, 1794),  the  considerate  Collot  d'Herbois  concludes  his 
discourse  by  assuring  his  hearers  (the  Jacobins),  "that  the 
Convention  and  the  Committee  are  one  and  the  same;  that 
Pitt  would  in  vain  give  a  great  price  to  have  it  otherwise ;  that 
men  of  every  description  of  virtue  might  and  did  find  their  place, 
some  in  the  modesty  of  their  virtues  and  in  silence  (it  was  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  Jacobin  dub  he  was  speaking),  some  in  their 
activity  and  energy;  that  the  people  knew  the  talents,  the 
force,  the  faculties  of  every  one,  satisfied,  if  they  were  but  em* 
ployed  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  that  no  government  could  be 
contrived,  more  central  or  more  powerful;  that  other  govern* 
ments  sought  to  make  friends ;  ihat  in  theirs  every  one  foi^t 
his  friends,  his  relatives,  his  interests,  the  most  dear,  to  think 
only  of  his  country  and  of  the  happiness  of  the  people;  that 
other  governments,  the  destroyers  of  liberty,  were,  therefore, 
ranged  against  them ;  that  it  was  in  the  virtues  they  were  to 
find  their  constitution,"  &c.  &c. 

In  two  months  after,  June^  1794  (11  Messidor),  the  same  en- 
lightened sage  and  interpreter  of  the  virtues  of  individuals,  and 
of  government,  assured  the  Convention  in  one  of  his  harangues 
(and  this  was  about  the  time  when  Bobespiene,  by  his  daily 
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ezecniionsy  was  ezhibitiiig  in  practice  the  theories  of  the  moral- 
ist), that  tiie  Beyolation  was  but  the  constant  and  daily  exercise 
of  the  austere  and  productiye  virtues.  '*  How  strong^  is  a 
people/'  he  said,  ''  that  possess  millions  of  families  of  this  de- 
scription !  where  is  found  a  yigorons  hatred  of  crime ;  a  horror 
of  wicked  men ;  a  love  of  public  virtues,  of  private  virtues  also; 

devotion  to  country Tyrants  and  their  satellites  must 

hence  await  their  destruction ;  the  heart  of  a  tyntnt  is  a  bottom- 
less abyss  of  crimes •  but  of  good  citizens  is  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  all  the  virtues  that  regenerate  the  human 
species,"  &c.  &c. 

The  strain  of  the  other  Jaoobbs  and  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  was  the  same.  At  the  end  of  March,  1 794,  in  answer 
to  a  deputation  from  a  popular  society,  the  president  of  the 
Convention  thus  announces  the  charaet^  of  tiie  good  citizen : 
''  To  serve  one's  country,"  he  says^  ''  to  know,  to  saeiiftoe  one*8 
life  to  it  and  one's  fortune;  to  comfort  the  unhappy ;  to  be 
fjButhful  to  engagements ;  never  to  deviate  from  a  morality  the 
most  severe ;  and  to  do  good  with  modesty ;  such  is  the  probity 
and  the  virtue  which  the  National  Convention  has  m^e  the 
order  of  the  day."  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  &R  of  Dan- 
ton,  when  the  members  of  the  Convention  were  rather  showing 
their  sense  of  probity  and  virtue,  by  putting  ea)ch  other  to  death, 
than  by  declamations  of  the  above  kitd.  In  a  few  pages  after 
you  wUl  see  the  Moniteurs  report  the  execution  of  the  friends 
of  Banton,  of  Fabre  D'Eglantine,  Chabdt  Camille  Desmonlins, 
the  horrible  reply  the  last  made  when  asked  his  age,  H4rault 
de  Sachelles,  &6.  &c.  In  the  Moniteur  of  the  29th  of  May, 
1794  (10th  Prairail),  you  will  see  more  to  the  same  effect.  But 
again,  Bobespierre  and  Collet  d'Herbois  had  proceeded  in  the 
path  of  virtue  with  such  success,  that  at  last  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  either  or  both  of  them,  and  the  latter  nar- 
rowly escaped.  You  will  see  the  account  in  the  histories.  This 
attempt  was,  as  is  always  the  case,  on  every  account  to  be  la- 
mented: great  advantage  was  taken  of  it,  as  ^u  may  suj^^ose, 
by  Bobespierre.  *^  Per  myself,"  said  Bobespierre,  at  a  sitting 
of  the  Jacobins,  ''I  also  see  no  necessity  for  living,  but  to 
virtue  and  to  providence.  I  find  myself  more  than  ever  inde- 
pendent of  the  wickedness  of  man.  Base  agents  of  tyranny, 
strike  I  we  wait  your  stroke ;  calculate  with  what  &cility  some 
hundreds  of  oppressors  may  bunr  their  mnrderous  sword  in 
the  heart  of  one  good  man,  who  has  no  other  de&aee  but  his 
virtues,  the  vigUwce  of  the  people,  and  providwce.    But  think 
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of  the  magnitade  of  yonr  crimes;  expect  the  judgment  of  the 
people  and  of  providence :  you  will  escape  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.'* 

This  firom  Eobespierre,  while  in  the  height  of  hid  bloody  oa- 
reer,  abent  two  months  before  his  fall,  with  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  same  strain ;  certainly  expressed'  by  him  with  great  elo« 
quence  and  ability,  and  of  course  highly  applauded. 
But  now  to  turn  to  a  more  general  (Object. 
Some  notion  of  the  state  of  society,  and  of  the  manners  of  a 
country,  may  be  always  collected  from  obserring  liieir  spec- 
tacles, their  dramas,  &o.    These  are  not  announced  in  the  first 
Monitetirs  for  1793.    Until  towards  the  ^d  of  February,  only 
four  or  fiye  public  places  are  mentioned.    In  April,  however, 
the  number  increased,  and  afiierwards,  as  the  Eevolution  and 
the  year  proceeded,  the  list  of  the  theatres  and  of  the  perform- 
ances not  only  increased  in  number,  but  assumed  a  more  revo- 
lutionary character.    Por  instance,  to  the  Th^tre  National  and 
Th^&tre  de  la  B^publique,  were  added  Th^tre  de  la  Montague, 
and  Th^tre  des  Bans-culottes.    W^  have  now  as  a  spectacle, 
"  Miltiades  at  Marathon ;"  "  The  Arrival  of  the  First  Requisi- 
tion  on  the  F^nticrs;'*  "The  New  Era."     In  a  few  weeks 
after,  in  December,  1793,   «The  Cry  of  the  Nation;**  "The 
Fortunate  Decree;'*    "The  Last  Judgment  of  the  Priests." 
Afterwards,    "The  Perfect  Equality;"    "The  Crimes  of  the 
Noblesse  in  the  Feudal  B6gime ;"  "  The  Counter-revolutionists 
judged  by  themselves  ;**  "  All  Greece,  or  the  Po^ot  of  Liberty;" 
*'  Msirat  under  ground,  or  the  Day  of  the  10th  of  August ;" 
"  The  Taking  of  Toulon  ;"  "  The  Folly  of  George,  or  the  Open- 
ing of  the  Parliament  of  England;**  "The  Crimes  of  Kings ;" 
"The  History  of  the  Human  Bace,  or  Nature  avenged  by 
Liberty;**    grand  pantomime,    "Priests  and  Kings;    "The 
Civil  Feast;'*    "Perfect  Equality;**    "The  Crimes  of  Feu- 
dality;**  "The  Death  of  Marat ;"   "Horatius  Codes"  (very 
often) ;  **  The  Shipwreck,  or  Kings  on  the  Isle  of  Beason  ;** 
"Demosthenes;"  "Brutus,**  h,  tragedy,  J.  J.  Bousseau;  "The 
French  Brutus,  or  the  BepubHcan  Father;**  "People  and  Kings, 
TOch  as  they  were;"  "The  Tribunal  of  Beason;"  "The  true 
Sans-culottes;**  " The  Oflfepring  of  Liberty;"  "  J.  J.  Bousseau 
in  his  last  Moments;**  "J.  J.  Bousseau,  the  Infancy  of."    At 
the  Op6ra National,  "WiUiam  TeU;"  "The  Beunionof  10th 
August,  or  Inauguration  of  French  Bepublic***     Such  were  the 
spectacles  of  the  period*    I  selected  them  at  hazard  from  dif- 
ferent Moniteurs,  during  the  years  1793  and  1794,  to  the  fiiU 
of  Bobespierre. 
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Again.  As  anotiier  speciii\eii  of  the  morals  and  monnen  of 
this  period,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  2dth  November,  1793,  page 
263 :  "  A  Roman,"  says  Merlin  de  Thionville,  "  founded  the 
republic,  by  causing  to  flow  the  blood  of  his  sons,  who  had 
conspired  her  ruin ;  but  on  this  day  more  than  six  hundred  re* 
publicans  have  come  before  us,  come,  to  demand  liiat  the  na- 
tional  yengeance  should  fall  upon  the  guilty  heads  of  their 
children.  Tremble,  tyrants  of  the  north ;  this  heroic  ant,"  &c. 
&c.  ''  Never,''  says  Thuriot,  ''  never  was  an  image  pisssented 
grander  or  more  worthy  of  a  republican  people.  Brutus  was 
by  his  office  obliged  to  condemn  to  death  his  sons ;  but  here  we 
have  the  fathers  of  families,  simple  individuals,  voluntarily 
forming  a  jury  to  judge  their  children.  Conceive  (he  sap)  to 
what  a  pitch  must  now  be  carried  the  love  of  our  country. 
Where  is  the  man,  whose  heart  does  not  beat  with  transport, 
when  he  sees  that  fathers,  not  at  the  proof,  but  at  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  treason,  start  up  to  demand  vengeance  to  be  exer- 
cised on  their  sons  ?  .  .  .  .  I  vote  that  their  address  be  inserted 
in  the  Bulletin,  placed  in  the  table  of  heroic  virtues;'*  which 
wa9  ordered  by  the  Convention  amid  loud  acclamations.  Ano- 
ther section  with  a  similar  address  and  similar  honours  followed: 
**  Like  so  many  Brutuses  we  say,  lead  our  sons  to  death." 

We  may  now  advert  to  another  subject,  the  war  that  was 
waged  first  against  Christianity,  then  against  all  rdigion  what- 
ever. Strange  appearances  of  this  kind,  totally  unexampled, 
the  first  in  the  history  of  Europe,  the  second  in  the  history  of 
civilized  man,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  Moniteurs  (the 
official  gazette,  you  will  always  remember,  of  the  country).  The 
first  attack  was-  made  against  the  common  calendar,  as  it  exists 
among  the  Christian  countries  of  the  world ;  for  instance,  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  17th  December,  1793,  you  will  see  an  account 
of  the  alteration  of  the  calendar,  which  is  quite  characteristic : 
''  The  vulgar  era,  it  seems,  was  the  era  of  cruelty,  of  deception, 
of  perfidy,  of  slavery ;  and  has  ended  with  royalty,  the  source 
of  ail  our  Woes.  The  Kevolution  has  new-tempered  the  soul  of 
the  French ;  every  day  forms  them  to  republican  virtues.  Time 
opens  a  new  page  to  history,  and  in  its  new  course,  majestic  and 
simple  as  equaHty  itself,  it  should  inscribe  with  a  '  pencil/  new 
and  pure,  the  annals  of  regenerated  France  .  .  .  The  French 
Bevolution,  energetic  in  its  means,  vast  and  sublime  in  its  results, 
will  form  for  the  historian  and  the  philosopher  one  of  those 
grand  epochs  that  are  placed,  as  so  many  beacons,  in  the  eternal 
route  of  ages.''    And  then  it  seems,  "The  2Ist  of  September 
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was  the  day  when  the  Convention  met  and  abolished  royalty^ 
and  this  day  should  be,  therefore,  the  last  of  the  vulgar  era.  .  .  . 
And  the  22ndy  which  was  the  fint  of  the  republic,  should  be  the 
first  of  the  new  era  •  .  •  And  as  the  equality  of  days  and  nights 
was  marked  in  the  heavens,  so  is  the  civil  and  moral  equality  of 
mankind  by  the  Convention  • '.  •  And  as  the  sun  then  illuminated 
two  poles,  and  thus  the  whole  globe,  so  the  torch  of  liberty  has 
illuminated  .  .  .  And  as  the  sun  passed  from  the  one  hemisphere 
to  the  other,  so  on  the  same  day  has  the  Erench  people  passed 
from  monarchy  to  republicanism,  trampling  over  tiie  oppression 
of  kings,"  &c.  &c. 

Everything  respecting  the  year  was,  therefore,  now  to  be 
altered ;  it  was  to  be  broken  up  into  decades ;  the  seventh  day, 
the  Sunday  of  the  Christian  world,  abolished ;  and  the  six  su« 
pemumerary  days  of  the  year  were  to  be  set  aside,  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  refrise  of  the  calendar,  but  to  be  dedicated  to 
high  f&tes  and  festivals :  one  to  the  f&te  of  virtue ;  to  the  £&te 
of  genius,  a  second ;  and  the  whole  six  were  to  receive  the 
highest  title  of  honour  which  the  Convention  thought  it  was  in 
their  power  to  bestow.  They  were  to  be  called  ''the  sans- 
culottides,"  or  "  the  days  without  breeches,** 

The  Assembly  further  declared,  that  so  many  concurring  cir- 
cumstances  (such  as  we  have  slightly  alluded  to,  which  you  will 
find  regularly  drawn  out  in  the  Moniteur)  had  impressed  a  reli- 
gious and  sacred  character  on  this  epoch  ;  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, they  said,  in  the  revolutionary  annals,  and  that  must 
be  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  f&tes  of  future  generations. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  French  nation,  and  their  revolutionary 
leaders,  in  November,  1793. 

A  few  years  are  passed,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  their  new 
calendar  and  new  era.  Such  is  the  vanity  of  man,  more  parti* 
cularly  of  revolutionary  man,  When,  not  content  to  watch  the 
opportunities  and  progress  of  things,  and  calmly,  and  therefore 
permanently  improve,  he  starts  up,  fierce  and  heated,  from  the 
collision  of  contending  passions,  and,  amid  the  enthusiasm  of 
revolutionary  theories,  presumes  to  renovate  the  world,  and 
forms,  what  he  calls,  a  new  era  for  the  succeeding  generations 
of  mankind. 

But  the  articles  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship are  still  more  memorable.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  yon 
some  general  notion  of  them.  In  the  Moniteur  of  the  9th  of 
November,  1793,  appears  an  account  of  the  sitting  of  the  17th 
Brumaire.   '^  I  announce  to  the  Convention,"  says  the  president, 
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"  that  the  conadtated  authorities  of  the  department  of  the  com- 
mune of  Paris  aocompeny  to  the  bar  the  bishop  of  P^uris,  Qobel, 
the  vicars  and  many  of  the  cur^s  of  Paris,  and  tiiat  they  demand 
an  audience."  QobeL  then  comes  forward  and  makes  his  declar- 
ation !  **  But  nov/*  says  he,  **  that  the  end  of  tiie  Revolution 
approaches,  now  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  national  worship 
but  that  of  liberty  and  equality,  I  renounce  my  fanetions  of 
minister  of  the  Catholic  religion,  my  vicars  do  tlie  same ;  and 
*ve  place  on  your  bureau  our  lettm  of  otdination :  may  the 
example  consolidate  the  empire  of  liberty  and  eqnality.  *  Tire 
la  r^publique !'  '*  These  cries  were  loudly  encored  by  the  mem- 
bers and  the  spectators.  Then  came  different  cunis.  The  pre- 
sident assures  them  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  republic,  as  tiiey 
came  to  abjure  error,  and  depont  oft  &e  altar  of  their  coontry  the 
ensig:n8  of  superstitioo,  and  as  they  are  no  longer  dearous  of 
•preaching  anything  but  the  practice  of  the  social  and  moral  rir- 
tues,  a  worship  most  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  that 
they  are  worthy  of  Him,  The  president  and  the  ministers  go 
on  interchanging  speeches  of  this  kind.  *'  I  have  for  twenty 
years,"  says  one  of  them,  ''  exercised  the  functions  of  Protestant 
minister;  I  declare  that  I  will  profess  them  no  longer;  that  I 
will  hereafter  have  no  other  temple  but  the  sanctuary  of  the 
laws ;  no  other  divinity  but  liberty ;  no  other  wcnrship  but  that 
of  my  country ;  no  other  gospel  but  that  of  the  republican  con- 
stitution." The  speech  continued  in  this  strain,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  loud  a^lauses ;  and  in  subsequent  Moniteuis  come 
addresses  from  different  bishops  and  ministers,  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  the  same  effect,  accompanied  by  the  same 
applauses.  In  the  Moniteur  of  the  13th  of  November  appears  a 
Hymn  to  Liberty,  to  be  sung  when  the  metropolitan  chiu^  was 
to  be  converted  into  the  Temple  of  Beason : 

"Descend,  Liberty,  daughter  of  Nature, 
The  people  has  reconquered  its  power  immortal,"  &e.  &c. 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  said  Moniteur  it  is  voted,  that  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Notre  Dame  shall  be  hereafter  called 
"  the  Temple  of  Eeason/*  The  motion  is  carried.  The  God- 
dess of  Reason  is  brought  into  the  Convention,  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  president,  &c,  &c.,  amidst  the  loudest  applauses;  a 
speech  is  made  by  Chaumette :  "  Fanaticism,"  he  says,  "has  let 
go  its  hold ;  the  people  (he  says)  have  cried,  '  No  more  priests, 
no  more  gods,  but  those  whom  Nature  offers,'  "  &c ;  and  the 
scene  ends  by  the  Convention  marching  in  a  body  mixed  with 
the  people,  in  the  midst  of  the  transports  and  aeckunationBof  an 
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uaiTorsal  joy,  to  ohaunt  the  Hymn  of  liberty  in  the  church  of 
Notre  I>ame,  bow  the  Temple  of  Beaaon.  Bat  this  is  not  alL 
In  the  Monitenr  of  the  1911i  of  November  appears  the  sitting  of 
the  27th  Bmmaire,  in  nrhich  may  be  found  a  speech  from  Jbia- 
charBiB  dootSi  who  declares^  that  he  preached  aloud,  that  there 
was  BO  other  God  but  nature ;  no  other  sovereign  but  the  human 
race  ;  that  the  people  is  the  "Deity — Uj^miple,  J)imi.  The  speech 
is  almost  a  column  and  a  half  long,  and  the  ConveiitLon  orders  it 
to  he  j^rinted,  and  sent  to  the  departments. 

Facts  of  the  above  kind,  but  with  long  enumeration  of  attend* 
ant  ceremonies  and  cireomstmoes,  appear  on  the  face  even  of  the 
Monitems ;  so  that  what  we  have  heard  of  the  public  abolition 
of  duristiaxiity  and  of  idl  religi<»i  was  quite  true  -,  and  in  the 
histcMrifliiB  you  will  see  the  particulars  regularly  given.  I  stop 
to  meatioB,  as  I  leave  the  subject,  that  this  order' of  things  was 
effected  by  Hubert  and  others,  the  lowest  and  wildest  of  the 
Jacobin  piurty .  It  continued  in  force  for  several  months ;  but 
you  -will  have  afterwards  to  observe  a  very  remarkable  turn  that 
was  made  on  this  subject  by  Bobespiexrei  when  this  party  was 
destroyed  by  him,  aiid  its  leaders  eorecuted.  But  of  tlus  subject 
I  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

I  will  now  advert,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  imprisonments  and 
executionfl  of  this  Eeign  of  Terror,  from  October,  1793,  to  the 
end  of  July,  1794,  the  period  of  the  &11  of  Bobespierre.  The 
number  of  the  prisoners  gradually  increased*  In  the  Moniteurs 
I  observed  the  £dlowkig  notices.  The  number  of  the  prisoners 
in  Paris  was: 

1793.  Oct  16     .    2711        1794. 
Nov.  25    .    3471 
Deo.  16    .    433S 

1794.  Jan.  .    4669 
Feb.  20    .    5540 

28    .     5829 

April  2     .     6863 

11    .     7007 

Think  of  such  a  number  as  four,  five^  six,  and  seven  thousand 
people  confined  in  difBarent  places  of  security  in  Paris,  through 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1794 ;  while  such  numbers  were  every 
day  taken  to  the  guillotine,  more,  I  beUeve,  than  the  Moniteurs 
mention..  In  the  spring  of  1794  the  executions  had  become  vexy 
dreadfoL 

Again.'   The  articles  of  accusation  were  always  of  the  most 
vague  natore.    In  the  Moniteur  of  the  Ist  of  November,  1798,, 
VOL.  n.  '    X 


April  17    . 

7541 

25    . 

7674 

28     . 

7840 

Hay     4     . 

6009 

16     . 

7084 

Ju«B    7     . 

7089 

July     8    . 

7602 
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for  instanoe,  appean  only  the  following  notice :  "  Paris,  10  da 
Bmmaire.  Yesterdaj,  at  eleren  o'dock  in  the  eyening»  the  trial 
of  BrisBot  and  his  acoomplioes  (the  Qironde  party)  was  termi* 
nated.  The  jnry,  having  declared  itself  siiffioiently  informed, 
has  nnanimottsly  answered  to  the  questions  proposed  by  this  pre- 
sident, that  there  has  existed  a  conspiracy  against  the  unity  and 
indlTisibility  of  the  republic,  against  the  Mberty  and  safety  of 
the  French  people.'*  Brissot  and  Yergniaud,  Gensonn^  and 
other  Girond^ts,  in  all  to  the  number  of  twenty-ane,  are  then 
named,  and  ordered  to  execution ;  nothing  more.  On  other  oc« 
casions  the  words  are  as  follows :  '*  oonyicted  of  a  plot  against 
the  people,  tending  to  the  de8tructi<m  <^the  republic,  in  holding 
criminal  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  fiunishing  them  with  suc- 
cours of  money,'*  &c.  &c  ;  or  *^  convicted  of  plots  tending  to 
dissolye  the  nationid  representation,  and  re-establish  royalty;" 
or,  ''convicted  of  coniapiracy  against  the  people,  tending  to  £Eivour 
the  success  of  the  party  of  the  late  king,  Louis  XYI. ;  to  cause 
tiie  re-estabUshment  of  royalty  by  counter-revolutionary  <nies ; 
holding  correspondencies  with  emigrants.'*  13  Brairial,  nine 
were  condemned  to  death,  "convicted  of •  having  conspired 
against  the  people,  either  in  concealing  money  in  the  ground,  to 
have  it  ready  for  tiie  enei^y,  or  to  keep  it  from  the  researches  of 
the  nation,  or  of  maintaining  an  intelligence  with  the  eaiemj  to 
succour  them :  or  in  holding  discourses  tending  to  vilify  and 
dissolve  the  national  representatiim.**  Again, — "  accused  of 
having  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  republic,  dissolve  the  rejHre- 
sentation,  restore  royalty,  of  having  held  counter-rev<duti(Miary 
principles." 

In  these  terms  are  drawn  up  the  accusations  that  I  observed 
in  the  different  Moniteurs  of  tiie  different  people  executed.  On 
the  5th  of  Floreal  (April)  1794,  forty-five  were  condemned,  fou/ 
acquitted;  on  the  9th,  thirty-three  condemned,  and  five  ac- 
quitted; onthelHh,  twenty  condemned;  on  the  16th,  tiiirteen ; 
on  the  17th,  twenty-four;  on  the  18th,  ten;  on  the  19th»  eigh- 
teen, the  celebrated  chymist,  Lavoisier,  included.  On  the  20th 
Frairial,  Eobespierre  nrnkes  his  speech  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
acknowledges  tiie  existence  of  the  Beity,  the  immortality  <^  the 
soul,  presides  at  a  ^te  to  the  Supreme  Being,  this  on  the  20th ; 
but  on  the  15th  are  executed  thirty-two ;  on  the  16th,  sixteen; 
on  the  17th,  six;  on  the  18th,  twenty-one ;  on  the  19th,  twenty- 
one;  on  the  20tii,  the  day  of  the  f(§te,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  pause,  and  on  the  21ed^  are  executed  twenty-three ;  on  the 
uitd,  twenty-two ;  on  the  24th,  seventeen ;  on  the  25thy  twenty- 
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two^   on  the  27th,  eighteen;  and  on  the  28th,  &r(y-two;  on 
the  29th,  sixty-one;  on  the  Ist  Messidor,  eighteen,  and  so  on; 
on  the  25th,  thirty-eight,  and  on  the  27th,  thirty  of  every  con- 
ditLon.  and  of  eyery  age.    Thas  on  this  25th  of  Messidor,  with 
respect  to  the  ages,  I  observed  them  to  be  thus :  fifty-seven, 
eighteen  ;  forty-nine,  twenty-six ;  twenty-three,  fifty-one ;  forty- 
seven,   sixty-five ;  fifty-three,  twenty-two ;  twenty-two,  forty- 
five  ;   forty-four,  seventy-five.    On  ttie  21st,  when  twenty-five 
were  condemned,  among  them  appears  *^  Anne-Elizabeth  Capet, 
aged  thirty,  bom  at  Yersailles,  sister  to  the  last  tyrant."    In 
the  meantime,  along  with  these  executions,  always  appears  in 
the  next  column  a  list  of  ten  or  twelve  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment.    On  the  5th  Thermidor,  a  few  days  before  the  fall  of 
Bobespierre,  there  is  seen  in  the  Moniteur,  of  the  18th,  a  long 
list  of  fifty-nine  peojde  put  to  death;  on  the  6th,  another  of 
thirty-six,  and  one  more  condemned ;  on  the  7th,  thirty-eight ; 
on  the  8th,  fifty-three,  forty-five  on  tiie  9th ;  and  then  at  length 
and  at  last  the  list  for  the  10th  of  Thermidor  begins  with  the 
horrible  name  of  Bobespierre,  aged  only  thirty-five ;  and  this 
is  followed  by  the  names  of  Gouthon,  Henriot-Dumas,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  8t.  Just,  the  demon  of 
the  devolution,  only  second  to  Bobespierre,  and  only  twenty-six. 
Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  I  observed  in  Ihe  Moniteurs 
from  January  1 793,  to  the  fall  of  Bobespierre.    Now  the  question 
is,  when  sudi  particulars  can  be  presented  to  you,  merely  as  a 
sort  of  slight  extract  from  the  whole,  what  are  you  to  think  of 
scenes  that  were  really  taking  place  in  Paris  and  in  France  at 
the  time — what  of  the  people — what  of  the  Jacobins — ^what  of 
the  state  to  which  the  new  opinions  had  in  their  progress  at  last 
advanced  ?    Orators  may  exaggerate,  party  writers  may  misre- 
present, but  I  have  been  quoting  and  referring  to  the  common 
daily  paper,  to  the  official  gazette  of  the  country ;  and  I  must 
again  repeat  to  yoii,  that  from  want  of  time,  I  so  mutilate  and 
abridge  in  every  way  these  most  extraordinary  documents,  that 
I  do  no  propa:  justice  to  them ;  and  whatever  impression  they 
may  have  made  on  your  minds,  no  adequate  impression  can  have 
been  possibly  produced  upon  you,  as  yet,  or  ever  will,  unless  you 
cast  your  eye  over  these  columns,  as  I  have  done,  and  suffer 
your  imagination  and  refiection  to  follow  up  into  their  legiti- 
mate consequences  the  simple,  undeniable  facts,  that  appear  be- 
fore you.    I  say  nothing,  if  they  are  such  to  read,  what  they 
must  have  been  to  witness. 

X  2 
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LECTUBE    XLI. 

BSIGN  OF  TEBBOB. 

SoxR  further  notice  of  this  flingular  period,  and  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  system  of  terror,  may  be  collected  from  different 
publications  that  appeared  about  the  time.  I  shall  proceed  in 
this  lecture  to  allude  to  some  of  them.  The  historians,  how* 
ever,  have  availed  themselves  of  such  memoirs,  pamphlets,  and 
other  political  writings,  as  were  fitted  to  illustrate  their  subject ; 
and  you  will  be  presented  with  many  incidents  of  this  nature 
while  you  are  reading  the  accounts  they  give. 

I  will  allude  in  the  first  place  to  a  few  of  the  particulars  that 
have  been  given  relative  to  l^e  behaviour  of  these  victims  of 
the  Beign  of  lerror  during  their  confinement  in  different  pri- 
sons, while  expecting  every  day  a  summons  for  their  trial,  or 
rather  their  sentence  of  death* 

These  partieulars  are  very  descriptive  of  the  IVench  character, 
and  very  alien  ficom  our  own ;  our  own,  sober,  pensive  and  dull ; 
even  in  our  hours  of  social  intercourse  and  festivity,  little  dis- 
posed  to  be  entertained^  and  still  less  to  entertain ;  and  though 
bearing  afflictions  and  calamitiea  with  proper  fortitude,  fiom  a 
sense  of  duty  and  religion,  nevar  inclined  in  the  least  to  under- 
estimate tbenii ;  always  fiiLly  asserting  our  right|  whenever  we 
have  it,  to  be  out  of  spirits  and  disagreeable,  and  certainly 
little  comprehending  that  happy  facility  with  which  the  French- 
man caa  conform  to  his  situation;  that  eternal  gaiety,  which 
seems  never  to  desert  him,  be  the  scene  what  it  may — a  disas- 
trous campaign,  a  field  of  battle,  the  privations  of  poverty,  tiiie 
horrors  of  a  prison,  even  the  impending  stroke  of  the  guillotine. 

Among  the  papers  of  iCallet  du  Pan  was  found  a  note  which 
he  had  taken  of  a  conversation  that  had  passed  between  himself 
andM.  Fortalis.  It  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  his  son,  and 
I  will  read  it  to  you,  as  not  only  in  itself  curious,  but  as  it  will 
contribute  to  give  a  greater  autiLority  to  similar  accounts,  which 
you  will  read  in  the  historians. 

M.  Portalis  and  his  son  had  been  confined  fat  fourteen  months 
in  the  Maison  de  8ant4  (House  of  Recovery)  of  Bel  Homme, 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  at  Paris,  which  had  bewi  con- 
verted into  a  prison :  certain  facilities  were  given  in  these  houses 
which  could  not  be  had  in  the  comnxon  prisons,  and  it  was  a 
sort  of  &vour  to  be  admitted  there.    Among  the  persons  con- 
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fined  at  Bel  Homme  were  several  of  the  prioeipal  noblesse  of 
Brittany :  M.  de  Boisgelin,  formerly  president  of  the  States  of 
that  province;  H.  de  Noyant  also,  a  considerable  man  at 
BeimeB ;  IC.  de  Nicolai,  president  of  the  Ghambres  des  Oomptes 
in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  were  also  there.  The  utmost  punc- 
tilio was  observed  among  these  personages;  regular  introduc- 
tions were  necessary  to  be  admitted  into  the  difSarent  dneka. 
The  noblesse  kept  apart,  and  did  not  mix  with  the  rotoriers. 
IL  de  Nicolai,  who  suffered  after  a  few  months'  detention,  had 
brought  from  his  house  a  part  of  his  lil»ary,  some  furniture, 
and  two  thousand  bottles  A  wine ;  other  wealthy  individualsr 
bad  followed  his  example.  After  breakfasting  in  their  apart- 
ments, every  one  dressed  about  efeven  o'clock,  and  walked  for 
some  tin>e  in  the  gardens,  when  the  weather  permitted.  Two 
o'olodk  was  the  dinner  hour.  A  traiteur  had  Uie  custom  of  the 
house.  At  three  o'clock  the  messenger  of  death  entered  the 
prison,  and  summoned  his  victims.  A  general  gloom  and  ap- 
prehenBion  preceded  this  appalling  moment;  but  as  soon  as  the 
unfortunate  individuals  whose  last  hour  had  struck,  had  taken 
leave  of  their  friends,  aU  was  life  again  at  Bel  Homme. 

At  four  o'clock,  a  second  and  more  careful  toilet  took  place ; 
the  different  circles  met,  and  the  evening  was  spent  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  same  parties  had  assembled,  in  happier 
houis,  at  their  respective  hotels,  in  drinking  tea,  playing  cards, 
trictrae,  and  conversation. 

The  fearful  sitoation  of  the  inmates  of  this  half-way  house 
to  the  gtiUotine  had  not  in  any  manner  softened  their  old  poli- 
tical  prejudices  and  resentments ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
former  iatendant  of  Brittany,  who  had  quarrelled  witii  the  pro* 
vinoial  states,  was  brought  in,  and  a  question  arose  whether  he. 
should  be  admitted  into  M.  de  Boisgelin's  circle,  a  meeting  of 
several  members  of  the  states  was  held  at  old  de  Koyant's,  when 
it  was  resolved  that  they  would  not  give  their  votes  at  the  next 
election  to  M.  de  Boisgdin,  if  he  visited  the  intendant;  which 
threat  had  the  desired  ^eet.  Linguist,  the  factious  and  elo- 
quent Paris  advocate,  was  lit  Bel  Homme.  The  parliament 
people  all  shunned  him,  and  lie  lived  in  a  sort  of  Solitude, 
amidst  the  dissipation  of  the  place.  On  the  day  when  his 
summons  was  brought,  he  came  to  the  apartment  of  M.  Portalis, 
with  the  warrant  in  his  hand,  to  ask  lum  whether  he  was  re- 
quired to  attend  under  an  act  of  accusation,  or  only  as  a  witness. 
Portalis,  who  knew  the  form  of  these  instruments,  told  him  that 
his  Qwn  trial  was  coming  on.    He  received  the  intelligence 
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with  oomposnre,  went  and  dressed  himseify  took  some  lefiresh- 
ment  with  his  wife,  and  left  the  prison  never  to  i^tonu  These 
scenes  were  of  daily  oocnnenoe,  save  on  the  Becadi,  dniing 
which  day  the  revolutionary  tribunal  did  not  sit,  and  tiie  guil- 
lotine suspended  its  toUs.  From  the  evening  preceding  the 
Becadi  to  the  morning  following,  was  therefore  a  respite,  and 
the  schoolboys  enjoyed  their  holidayi  as  if  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner was  for  ever  stayed.  These  very  people  left  their  in- 
voUties  for  the  scaffold,  with  such  stoical  unconcern,  that  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  became  apprehensive  of  the  effect 
which  such  unheard-of  fortitude  might  have  on  the  people.  In 
some  prisons,  therefore,  the  persons  whose  hie  was  decided, 
were  kept  on  bread  and  water  for  several  days  pneviously  to 
their  execution,  and  a  proposal  was  actually  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  PubUc  Safely  to  bleed  their  victims  previously  to 
their  appearing  in  public. 

Again.  In  the  History  of  HontgaiUard,  under  the  liead  of 
July,  1794,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  state  of  ihe  prisons  gave  a  list 
of  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  people  detained.  **  In  many 
of  the  thirty-two  places,"  he  says,  "  that  were  converted  into 
prisons,  the  later  comers  were  so  crowded  together,  that  they 
Buffored  from  mere  want  of  air,  were  deprived  of  all  exercise, 
and  almost  power  of  motion,  and  were  like  the  unhappy  Afri- 
cans in  a  slave  ebxp.  Yet,"  he  continues,  "  our  captives  have 
sustained  their  lot,  not  so  much  with  patience  and  resignatioD, 
as  with  a  sort  of  annihilation  of  all  moral  sentiment  and  feelings 
quite  impossible  to  conceive.  In  these  thronged  and  fetid  re- 
ceptacles, in  these  habitations  of  gloom,  dismpation  and  play 
seemed  their  only  consolation,  and  the  sole  object  of  ^eir 
thoughts.  So  inadequate  were  their  own  internal  resources  for 
their  support,  so  necessary  was  it  to  escape  from  themsdves. 
Ib  it  possible  to  believe,"  he  continues,  **  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
true,  than  that  the  ladies  at  the  Luxembourg  prison  contrived 
to  amuse  themselves  by  acting  the  guillotine  ?  Three  chairs 
were  so  placed,  that  the  middle  one  could  represent  the  slide  of 
this  instrument  of  death ;  and  when  a  lady  had  been  sufficiently 
practised  to  fall  upon  her  chair  and  go  through  her  execution 
with  faoilihr  and  grace,  a  circle  of  spectators  was  formed,  and 
clapping  of  hands  and  shouts  of  '  Bravo  I  Bravo !'  announced 
the  general  satisfaction  at  the  elegance  of  the  performance. 
When  littie  accidents  happened,  the  entertainment  was  only 
the  greater. 

"  It  is  to  be  observedi  too,  that  amongst  their  prisaneit^  all 
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destined  alike  to  the  seaffold,  the  utmost  etiquette  and  all  the 
foTBis  of  customary  vanity  were'scrapulously  obseiryed.  M.  le 
Comte,  Madame  la  Marquise,  never  addressed  each  other 
'without  giving  their  titles:  these  ceremonies  were  as  much 
practified  in  the  prisons  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  Faux- 
bonrg  St.  Germain.  Did  a  turnkey,  indeed,  appear,  still  more 
an  a£^nt  of  the  police,  then,  no  doubt,  the  term  citizen  and  citi- 
zeness  were  pronounced  before  the  cut-throat  readily  enough. 
But  in  these  places  of  confinement,  so  jastiy  called  the  vesti- 
bules of  death,  the  courtiers,  the  titled  people  of  rank,  formed 
their  own  society  apart^  and  never  mix^  themselves  with  those 
of  any  inferior  condition,  except  when  compelled  by  particular 
circumstances,  or  the  mere  locidities  of  their  situation ;  or  above 
all,  when  they  had  some  favour  to  ask,  or  some  accommodation 
to  procure,  in  which  case  the  fraternity  and  the  sans-culottism 
were  complete.  The  deteniis  of  this  higher  class  expended  on 
the  table  such  sums  as  they  could  yet  command ;  ,and  in  several 
of  the  piisons  the  gaolers  might  have  supposed  that  all  the  world 
was  assembled  at  their  dinners,  where  no  provisions  but  of 
superior  quality  were  to  be  found.  Was  one  of  the  detents  too 
poor  to  provide  for  his  own  subsistence,  the  gaoler  always  anti- 
cipated his  case,  and  put  him  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the 
higher  class ;  and  the  latter,  many  of  them  nobles,  estimated, 
plausibly  enough,  their  relative  rank  in  their  prisons  by  the 
number  of  sans-culottes  whom  they  now  maintained,  as  they 
had  before  done  ill  the  world  by  the  number  of  horses  they  had 
kept,  their  dogs,  their  lacqueys,  or  their  mistresses." 

The  historian  Thiers  gives  a  similar  account :  that  the  de« 
teniis,  after  attending  to  £eir  own  littie  concerns  in  the  mom^ 
ing,  assembled  in  the  evening  in  a  common  room ;  groups  were 
formed  near  a  table,  a  stove,  or  a  fire-place ;  they  worked,  they 
read,  they  chatted  with  each  other ;  poets  recited  their  verses, 
and  musicians  gave  their  concerts ;  the  ladies  dressed ;  and 
Mendships  were  formed,  and  love  was  made,  and  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  soafGold  all  the  scenes  of  society  went  on  just  as 
usnaL    Such  is  the  account  of  the  historian. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  actors  in  such  extraordinary 
scenes;  to  despise  or  to  admire? — dei^ise  the  Mvolity  of  mind 
that  can  be  insensible  to  every  consideration  that  is  fitted  to 
affect  a  thinking  being ;  or  admire  the  elasticity  of  spirit  that 
can  rise  triumphant  over  everything  that  We  ourselves  should 
think  fitted  to  overwhdm  us^  as  &r  as  this  world  is  oonoemed, 
with  meknoholy  or  despair? 
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One  pciaon,  it  k  to  be  ob«enred,  was  diieseot  from  Hie  vest, 
the  Gonciergerie.  Herei  those  who  were  detained  were  only 
kept  a  few  days  during  the  interyal  between  their  sentenoe  and 
their  execution ;  yet  even  here,  and  under  eyery  priyation,  and 
during  the  last  moments  of  ezistenoe,  the  relish  for  amusement 
still  survived. 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  and  the  gtiillotine  became  objects 
of  pleasantry.  The  Girondists  q)outed  and  acted  dnunas  of 
the  most  singular  and  terrible  nature,  of  which  the  subjeets 
were  their  own  fate  and  the  Bevolution.  At  midnight>  and 
when  the  gaolers  were  at  rest,  these  melancholy  reeroations 
began.  Th^y  made  imitations,  for  instance,  in  fiction^  of  what 
had  but  too  serious  a  reality ;  they  instituted  a  levolutionaiy 
tribunal;  became  the  judges  and  the  jurors :  one  of  tiiem  was 
Eouquier  TinviUe,  the  public  accuser,  another  the  person  tried, 
anot^r  his  defender.  Sentence  of  death  was  always  of  ooinse 
pronounced,  and  the  process  of  execution  gone  tiizough  ia  all  its 
most  minute  details.  After  many  of  tiiese  exeeutiqns,  tiie 
public  accuser  himself  was  accused,  and  executed  in  his  turn. 
Eetuming  soon  after,  and  covered  with  a  white  sheet,  he  related 
the  t(Nrtures  he  had  endi^ed  in  the  infernal  regions ;  prophesied 
what  would  be  their  fate  to  the  unjust  judges,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  before  him,  and  seizing  hold  of  tibem,  with  the  most 
hideous  cries,  affected  to  drag  them  along  with  him  to  the  hell 
from  which  he  had  just  emerged. 

<'  It  was  thus,''  says  !iUouJ&,  one  of  those  who  were  present, 
**  it  was  thus  that  we  indulged  in  pleasantry,  even  in.&e  very 
jaws  of  death,  and  figured  out  the  truth  and  prophesied  the 
future  in  the  midst  of  our  spies  and  our  hangmen." 

I  have  mentioned  to  you,  tiiat  various  memoirs  and  publi- 
cations eonnected  with  the  events  and  characters  of  the  day  ap- 
peared at  this  particular  period.  I  will  now  allude  to  a  col- 
lection  of  this  land  which  I  have  seen.  One  of  these  volumes 
is  entitied,  '<  Accounts  rendered  to  the  Bans-culottps  of  the 
French  Bepublic  by  the  most  high^  puissant,  and  most  expe- 
ditious the  Lady  Guillotine,  Lady  of  the  Carrousel,  the  Place 
of  the  Bevolution,  the  Gvikre,  and  other  Plaoes ;  .containing  the 
I^omes  and  Surnames  of  those  to  whom  she  has  granted  Pass- 
ports  for  the  other  World,  &c."  Then  follows  a  facetious  pre- 
face ;  but  what  a  subject  for  wit  and  pleasantry!  deseriblng  the 
joys  and  regrets,  the  sensibilities,  the  hopes  and  expeototioiui 
of  the  Lady  Guillotine ;  that  she  would  be  most  happy  to  pnt 
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an  end  to  the  wickedness  and  penrersity  of  mankind ;  that  there 
are  many  die  could  have  wished  to  have  locked  in  her  embracoi 
but  tbat  their  £stmiliari  the  devil,  had  carried  them  away  firom 
her ;  that  she  would  be  weU  pleased  to  have  them  restored  to 
her ;  that  she  longs  for  the  hefid  of  a  pope,  that  a  tiara  ifi  her 
pannier  would  have  the  most  capital  effect ;  that  her  Ubours  are 
impeifeet,  a;  couple  of  <aown^  heads  iQdeed,  a  ^ousin  pf  the 
tyrant,  but  that  she  wishes  to  see  09  her  £iTourite  plaok  AX]> 
the  tyrants  of  the  eartdi,  &c.  &c. 

Then  foUows  an  aeoount  of  different  trials,  shortly  given ; 
and  after  one  hundred  and  ninety  pages,  a  second  part,  with 
another  facetious  preface,  that  the  Lady  Guillotine  has  a  dearly- 
beloyed  sister,  at  LyonS;  that  has  acquired  considerable  cele- 
brity ;  that  she  ib  rather  jealous  of  the  rapidity  of  her  perform- 
anoee,  &c. ;  that  she  has  also  a  younger  sister  at  Bordeaux,  but 
wrho  is  somewhat  indolent ;  that  she  means  to  c£dl  her  to  account, 
it  being  so  delightful  to  exterminate  aristocratic  vermin,  and  she, 
the  eldest  sister,  has  naturally  so  much  at  heart  the  felicity  of 
the  i^ublic,  &o.  &c.* 

After  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  pages  more,  appears  a 
third  part,  the  picture  of  the  guillotine  on  the  one  side,  the 
title-page  on  &e  other, — ^Liberty,  Equality,  Fratemify,  ot 
Death — by  an  editor,  it  seems,  that  entitles  hunself  the  I^iend 
of  the  Bevolution,  of  M<Hrals,  and  of  Justice.  This  is  followed 
by  a  prefisuie,  but  in  a  tone  more  grave  than  before.  About  one 
hundred  and  ninety  pages  are  then  given,  containing  an  account 
of  difO^ent  persons  that  were  executed,  aAd  the  whole  concludes 
with  what  is  here  entitled,  ^'  The  Qospel  of  the  Day,"  a  sort  of 

•  in  the  fifth  Tolame  you  will  see  a  letter  from  Collot  d'Herbols  to  the 
Conyentioii,  giving  an  account  of  his  mission  at  Lyons.  He  had  been  at- 
tacked by  TaUien  after  the  death  of  Robespierre ;  and  the  object  of  this 
letter  is,  to  justify  himself  from  the  enormities  charged  against  him.  At 
page  17  is  a  letter  from  Fouch^  to  his  colleague.  At  page  23  the  instructionB 
of  jEU>bespierre.  At  page  88  the  Prodamation  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Convention  on  the  15th  of  Januanr,  1794.  Hien  follows  a  letter  from  Cellot, 
remarking  on  Tallien's  conduct  wnen  sent  to  Bordeaux.    And  next  Tallieu's 


were  addressed  to  them  by  the  members  of  their  own  depuUtion.  at  Bor* 
deaux.  Tallien  and  his  colleague  had  remonstrated  against  setting  fire  to  the 
houses  of  people  and  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants ;  and  Tallien,  Jacobin 
as  he  was,  thus  lost  the  fkyour  of  Robespierre.  These  instructions  of  the 
committee,  it  is  melancholy  to  observe,  are  signed  by  Camot,  who  takes  hia 
share  but  too  often  in  the  detestable  proceedings  of  this  period. 
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nummary  of  the  principles  on  wliich  the  lerblntionary  system 
was  founded  and  the  republic  left  to  succeed.  But  I  see  no 
facotioosness  here.  Under  different  heads,  of  ''Kings  of  the 
Earth,"  "Law,"  "Citizen,"  "Worship,"  &c.,  the  real  prin- 
ciples  on  whidi  the  Jacolnns  proceeded  are  faith fally  given, 
some  of  them  of  tremendous  aspect ;  and  the  whole  concludes 
with  a  long  quotation,  the  better  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
revolutionary  govemm^tr  from,  a  "  Beport  to  the  Gonyention, 
made  by  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  most  yirtuous  AposUea  of 
Liberty ;"  Bobespierre  is  meant,  and  the  Beport  is  tiiat  from 
which  I  have  ahr^y  made  you  extracts.* 

*  In  the  tyBtem  of  Jacobinism,  the  most  atrikiiig  fettora,  as  I  haTO  often 
mentioned,  \b  the  frightfol  excess  to  which  the  new  opinions  were  carried; 
and  hy  those  (some  of  them  men  of  great  natural  abuity)  who  were  eonti- 
nnally  propoeinff  themselYes  as  the  Tery  models  of  firtne  and  beneyolenoe.  In 
my  ieetnra  on  Louis  XY.,  I  represented  Boossean  as  the  great  writer,  whose 
iimaenoe  was  most  felt  during  the  BeTolntion;  and  this  I  hare  sinoe  seen 
confirmed  by  M.  Mallet  dn  Pan,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene. 

When  he  took  refuge  in  England  he  pnbluhed  from  time  to  time  his 
Merenxe,  and  all  those  of  his  nnmben  that  are  of  a  general  nature,  are  well 
desenring  attention.  In  one  of  them,  on  the  Influence  of  the  French  Phi- 
losophy on  the  BeTolution,  he  considers  this  eminent  writer  as  the  great 
moYer,  and  Diderot  aa  afterwards  the  great  author  of  the  miseries  ox  the 
Serolution. 

**No  one,"  he  says,  "who  CTer  heard  Diderot  declaim  on  goTemment,  on 
religion  and  the  church,  had  afterwards  anything  to  learn  in  the  BoTc^ution. 
80  uiAj  as  1788  (he  says)  he  heard  Marat  rOading  and  making  comments  on 
the  Social  Oontraot  of  Aonsseao,  in  the  public  walks  amid  the  applauses  of 
•B  enthnsiastio  auditorr.  This  work  (he  says^  was  the  Koran  of  those  pa- 
triots who  came  forwara  befbre  1789,  aiflerwards  of  the  Jacobins  in  1790,  the 
Bepublicans  in  1791,  and  of  all  the  most  atrocious  members  of  sode^." 

Mallet  dn  Pan  imputes  not,  he  saya,  to  the  generality  of  philosophers  the 
dots  and  the  times  which  haTe  lor  ten  years  deatroyed  Fnnoe.  Vtdtaiie^ 
MaUy,  and  Boussean,  would  haTe  shrunk  back  with  terror  from  the  theory 
•ad  practice  of  Jacobinism.  What  he  accuses  the  philosophers  of  is,  that 
they  accelerated  the  depravation  of  the  French,  by  weakening  the  anpporti 
of  inorals,  bjr  rendering  the  oonseienee  an  afiair  of  reascnunff^  by  snbstitattog 
for  duties,  oDsenred  from  sentiment,  from  tradition,  from  haoit,  the  nnoertain 
rules  of  human  reaaon  and  sophisms,  always  at  the  serrice  of  the  pasmons; 
of  having  rendered  all  truths  problematicu;  of  introducing  a  preanmptuoui 
scepticism,  that  led  to  excesses  worse  than  could  be  produced  by  the  most 
extreme  ignoranoe;  of  baring  thrown  into  confusion  eTcrything  that  time, 
experience,  and  a  sound  philosophy  had  consecrated ;  and  of  haTiqg  prepared 
the  anai!chy  of  the  state  by  the  anarchy  of  the  understancUng.  After  these 
weighty  remai^  in  conclusion,  he  says,  cTery  age  has  seen  great  erimea,  bat 
none  before,  erimes  public  and  prirate,  made  into  a  theory,  into  a  ayatem  of 
Btat^  and  into  a  kind  of  public  law,  by  iM^islators  speaking  in  the  name  ef 
reason  and  nature.  This  new  species  of  philosophy,  or  fimaticism,  haa  been 
hitherto  unknown ;  itiequired  the  allianoe  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Hmn, 
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As  this  publication  appealed  in  the  midst  of  the  Belgn  of 
Terror,  when  an  onfortonate  joke  might  have  cost  a  man  his 
life,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  were  the  real  views  and  senti^ 
ments  of  the  author.  He  sometimes  seems  on  the  very  brink 
of  expressing  ridicule  and  detestation,  but  he  does  not;  and  the 
whole  is  now  only  a  curious  specimen  of  the  dreadful  nature 
of  the  period,  in  which  a  performance  so  singular  could  have 
Appeared. 

in  the  public  library  you  will  find  many  publications  that 
have  a  reference  to  this  Reign  of  Terror.  There  is  a  work  by 
Fmdhomme,  expressly  dedicated  to  the  subject  of  the  crimes  of 
the  Bevolution. 

On  the  &11  of  Bobespi^rre,  the  Convention  formed  a  commis^ 
sion  for  the  examination  of  the  papers  of  those  whom  they  called 
the  conspirators;  and  one  of  their  members,  Goiirtois,  was  or* 
dered  to  make  a  report.  This  report  was  published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Papers  of  Bobespierre,"  with  additions.  To  a 
publication  of  this  kind  it  was  natural  to  turn  with  great  eager- 
nefi»  and  expectation,  but  on  the  whole  I  have  been  extremely 
disappointed.  The  preface  by  Oourtois,  as  giving  a  general 
notion  of  the  contents  of  the  publication,  may  be  read.  Among 
the  papers  may  be  seen  instances  of  the  most  gross  and  even 
ridiculous  adulation  of  Eobespierre,  from  individuals  as  weU  as 
societies ;  indeed,  the  very  words,  **  My  dear  Robespierre,"  ad* 
dressed  to  such  a  monster  of  cruelty,  are  very  startling.  In 
other  respects,  the  papm  are  much  what  you  would  suppose; 
only  not,  I  think,  so  curious  or  so  important  as  in  one's  imagi- 
nation,  at  least,  one  had  pictured.  You  see  from  these  papers, 
however,  the  eternal  watchfulness  of  Robespierre.  You  h^ve 
letters  from  his  spies  telling  him  how  and  where  particular 
members  of  the  Gonveiition  passed  their  time.  You  see  him 
noting  down  his  observations  on  different  persons,  what  they 
were  fit  for,  their  views,  their  conduct  There  are  a  few  ano- 
nymous letters,  among  which  appears  one  more  particularly 
stnldng,  which  you  see  everywhere  quoted,  and  to  which  I 
shall  in  a  subsequent  lecture  idlude.    There  are  some  notes  on 

with  the  mannen  of  their  profenoxB,  to  prodnoe  the  picture  of  a  peoj^le  fv- 
iftmrttUd  by  atheism,  aBsaseinatioiiB,  bumings,  robberies,  and  sacrilejie: 
the  pietnve  of  a  people,  whose  representatiTes  and  leaden,  in  miceeB8ioD| 
commit  not  crime  in  a  state  of  fiiry,  but  discuas  it  logically ;  deliberate,  and 
atady  tiie  means  with  care,  tnunnet  it  forth  with  eloqaenoe,  congratolate 
themaelTes  on  its  soooess,  lay  it  down  with  a  kind  of  solemnity,  execute  it 
in  odd  blood,  and  answer  with  shoata  of  laughter  to  the  lamentationa  of 
their  vietima» 
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his  character  by  Ereroo,  in  voL  i.  p.  154.  Some  of  the  diqgjiiBt- 
ing  QommnnicationB  from  Lyons  made  by  GoUot  d'Hierbok  and 
ol^ersy  aie  given.  A  carious  letter  appeara  (vol.  iL  p.  129) 
from  the  editor  of  the  Moniteur,  who  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  alarm  lest  his  jonmal  should  be  proscribed  with  others ; 
stating  his  merits  with  the  popular  party ;  **  that  Bobespiore," 
he  says,  **  must  have  remarked  that  he  always  reported  the  dis- 
courses of  the  members  of  the  Mountain  at  greater  leng^th  than 
those  of  others;  that  he  had  given  almost  entire  the  speedies 
that  were  made  against  the  life  of  the  king,  and  only  extracts 
from  those  in  his  favour,  to  preserve  the  character  of  impar. 
tiality ;  that  the  sale  of  the  paper  had  been  diminished  in  the 
South  and  in  Normandy,  burnt  at  Marseilles,  and,  in  short,  that 
it  had  every  daim  on  &e  indulgence  and  protection  of  aU  pa- 
triots; 60  that  we  may  consider  onrselves,  while  we  read  the 
Moniteur,  as  having  the  case  of  the  popular  party,  at  leaat,  fidly 
stated.  At  ^.  156  of  vd.  ii.  appears  another  celebrated  anony- 
mous  letter,  indicating  some  intention  in  Bobespierre  of  with- 
drawing from  France  to  some  other  country,  **  where  a  suffi- 
cient treasure,  it  is  said,  was  lodged,  and  where  he  and  his  cor- 
respondent might  laugh  together  at. the  part  which  he  had 
played,  amidst  the  confusion  of  a  country  as  credulous  of  novel- 
ties  as  eager  for  them."  These  are  among  the  more  prominent 
particulars  to  be  found  in  jihese  ''Papery  of  Eobespiezre/'  as 
tbey  are  entitled.*    In  other  respects  you  will  anticipate  what 

*  <<  My  health,"  Bays  Pilot  from  Lyons,  to  a  jaryman  of  the  rerolatiooary 
tribimal,  **  is  eyery  day  establishing,  by  the  destruction  I  witaeas  of  the 
enemies  of  onr  common  country.  1  assure  you,  my  friend,  nothing  oan  go 
en  better ;  CTery  day  we  dispose  of  a  dosen.  There  are  who  thmk  this 
tedious ;  but  ia  a  few  days  more,  you  will  hear  of  two  or  three  hnadiod  at  a 
time,"  '*  They  go  on,"  s&ys  Aohard  to  the  same  juror,  *<  these  croakers  from 
the  marsh,  till  the  Lady  Guillotine  will  have  to  receive  them  all  under  her 
salutanr  window."  This  was  meant  by  this  Jacobin,  probably,  for  Uveliness 
and  wit  Cruelty  is  in  its  last  stage  of  hard-heartednesa,  when  it  tents 
pleasant 

<*  More  heads/'  says  this  bad  man  (in  the  opening  of  his  next  letter^  **  and 
eyexy  day  more  and  more  heads  are  now  falling.  What  delight  would  yon 
have  experienced  to  have  seen,  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  national  justice 
exercised  on  two  hundred  and  nine  wretches !  How  majastio,  how  impoaing, 
in  every  lespeet  how  edifving,  the  spectacle  I  what  a  cement  for  tiie  repoUie ! 
Already  have  more  than  five  hundred  moved  off;  thefe  will  be  yet  twice  as 
many  more,  no  doubt,  and  then  ^  ira,"  ftc.  &», 

Such  was  the  tone  and  manner  of  these  soouigea  of  a  i^raat  people  at  this 
afflicting  period.  These  papers,  and  all  papers  and  histories,  are  nil  of  in- 
stances of  this  nature.    One  of  these  Jacobina  had  a  gnillotinfi  for  a  aesL 

Sometimes  the  foots  of  history  are  unintentionally  «y>TifliTpy^  by  oor- 
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these  volmnes  contain;  tkte  most  diflgOBting  sentimentsy  for  in* 
stanee,  of  violence  and  cruelty  interchanged  between  these  Jaco- 
bliL  eorrespondenta.  You  have  clearly  before  you  the  pictute  of 
a  faction,  coffiposed  oi  men  of  the  most  dreadful  polilical  enthtc-' 
taasat,  stopping  at  no  enormity  that  they  thoi^ht  fitted  to  terrify 
or  exterminate  their  opponents. 

PamphletB  and  political  writings  at  the  time,  and  many  me- 
xnoirs  ha^e  since  appeared;  and  of  these  historians  have  availed 
themsebres,  and  have  been  thus  furnished  with  many  incidents 

respondence  of  this  kmd  brought  to  light,  when  the  parties  are  no  more.  In 
the  Srd  vol.,  at  p.  44,  there  u  a  letter  from  Julien  to  Bobespierre,  which 
b^;iil8  1^118 : 

«« I  have  promnod  von  boom  particulars,  my  good  friend,  about  Carrier 
and  Nantes.  I  wiU  tell  you  the  evil  that  I  haye  seen,  and  the  committee  must 
find  the  remedy.  The  union  of  the  three  great  scourges,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  war,  now  menace  Nantes.  An  innumerable  crowd  of  royalist  soldiers 
were  shot  near  the  town ;.  and  this  mass  of  dead  bodies  heaped  upon  each 
other,  joined  to  the  pestilential  ezhalatioiifl  from  the  Loire,  which  is  quite 
discolouTed  with  Uood,  has  corrupted  the  air.  The  national  guards  of  Nantes 
were  sent  by  Carrier  to  bury  the  dead ;  and  two  thousanif  people,  in  \e» 
than  two  months,  hare  perished  by  a  contagious  malad^r.  The  narigation  of 
the  liOire  has  been  so  choked  up,  as  not  to  leaye  it  possible  to  bring  up  pro- 
Tisioiui  for  the  consumption  of  pur  armies,  and  the  commune  is  a  prey  to  the 
most  horrible  soarcity.^  Such  are  the  words  of  Julien  in  his  letter  to  Bo« 
beapierre.  ^  Such  descriptions,  when  found  as  they  are  everywhere  in  the  lus- 
tonans,  might  be  thought  exaggerated ;  but  the  conclusion  from  this  letter 
is,  that  the  historians  haye  given  but  ^e  mere  &cts. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  the  disgusting  terms  in  which  EobespieiM  was 
addressed.  As  I  am  tuniin|^  away  worn  these  Tolumes,  an  instance  presents 
itaeUf  at  ths  end  of  the  third.  ^^Yadier,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  to 
Bobeepierxe."  The  letter  was  written  April  12th,  1794,  when  the  Beign  of 
Terror  was  at  its  height. 

^*  Virtnous  and  generous  friend,  the  affecting  letter  which  you  haye  jusi 
written  to  me,  ii  a  precious  bafan  to  my  wounded  mind.  I  will  guard  it,  as 
a  glotioos  testimony,  for  nothing  can  be  mora  h<moumbleto  a  lover  of  liberty^ 
than  Uie  friendship  of  Bobespierre,  and  the  inestimable  regard  of  that'incor- 
raptible  tribune  of  the  people."  **  My  dear  colleague,"  **  dear  and  virtuous 
fnend,"  *'dear  and  illustrious  colleague,"  such  are  the  terms  of  address 
scattered  over  the  letter.  ^'We  have  received,"  he  concludes,  **and  admired 
year  sublime  discourses :  your  portrait  has  been  placed  by  the  side  of  Potion 
and  Mirsbeau,  and  receives  the  daily  homage  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
the  admirers  of  great  men." 

You  wiU  not  sup{K)se  me  ready  to  subscribe  to  panegyrics  like  these ;  but 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  that  I  rate  very  hi^  the  talents  of  Bo- 
bespierre,  as  a  leader  of  parties,  and  as  a  controller  of  the  minds  of  others. 
I  conceive,  too,  that  great  talents  were  displayed  by  his  friends  and  asso- 
eiates,  St  Just  and  Barr^ ;  but  of  these  talents  you  will  be  best  able  to 
judffe  by  looking  at  the  "  Beports  of  the  Convention,"  wMch  is  a  better 
work  than  the  Debates  of  the  Convention ;  though  «Ten  this  latter  may  serve 
yonr- purpose  very  sufficiently. 
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to  illtutrate  feat  their  xeaden  the  effects  produoed  hy  this  Beign 
of  Terror.  Among  others,  appeared  a  pamphlet  written  by  Yilate, 
one  of  the  jurymen  of  the  revolntionaiy  tribunal;  numbers  of 
the  Old  Cordelier  published  by  Camille  Desmoulins;  a  memoir 
^  Meda.    These  works  have  been  published  by  the  BaudooiA 
Freresy  at  Paris.    The  volume  contiuns  many  more  particulars 
than  I  can  now  allude  to,  highly  deserving  your  attention.    It 
is  much  connected  with  the  most  critical  period  of  the  reign  of 
Bobespierre,  and  the  most  striking  portion  of  the  Beign  of  Terror. 
Camille  Desmoulins  was  one,  amongst  the  many  very  extra- 
ordinary men  that  appeared  in  the  Bevolution,  not  undeserringi 
from  the  nature  of  his  character  and  talents,  to  be  the  study  of 
any  young  man  of  genius.    But  before  I  allude  to  this  pubUca- 
tlon,  I  must  remind  you,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Paris  during  the  spring  of  1 794  ;  that  you  may 
even  now,  and  before  you  read  the  history,  sufficiently  under, 
stand  the  allusions  I  may  make.    When  the  Girondists  were 
overpowered  at  the  end  of  May  17dd,  the  more  violent  mem- 
bers of  the  Jacobin  &ction  (for  ''beneath  the  lowest  deep  there 
was  a  lower  deep  still  threatening  to  devour^')  seem  to  have 
taken  the  lead,  and  to  have  got  possession  of  the  public ;  and 
they  so  &r  succeeded,  that  before  die  end  of  the  year,  in  JSlo- 
vember,  they  abolished  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  produced 
doctrines  that  appeared  to  strike  at  the  very  existence  of  sociefy. 
These  were  the  Hebertists.    But  neither  were  these  men  nor 
their  doctrines  at  all  relished  by  Bobespierre,  Danton,  and  others, 
though  they  had  aU  united  in  the  system  of  terror.     And  again, 
this  oystem  of  terror  became  so  horrible,  that  even  Danton  was 
at  last  wearied  and  disgusted  with  it ;  and  a  new  and  a  second 
division  took  place  in  this  Jacobin  party  in  the  spring  of  1794, 
there  being  at  that  time,  in  fiict,  three  parties  taking  the  lead, 
and  distinguishable  from  each  other :  first,  Hebert,  ^laumette, 
and  the  lowest  of  the  Jacobins;   secondly,  Danton,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  and  others,  furiously  opposed  to  them ;  and  thirdly, 
the  dreadfrd  triumvirate,  liobespierre  with  his  friends  St  Just 
and  Couthon,  standing  rather  in  the  middle  between  the  two ; 
for  Bobespierre  was  determined,  if  possible^  to  destroy  Hebert 
and  his  party,  because  they.rividled  him  with  the  public,  and 
80  fiir,  therefore,  he  agreed  with  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins 
in  their  reprobation  of  the  Hebertists;  but  the  same  lust  for 
power,  made  him  equally  ready  to  destroy  Danton  and  his 
friends,  when  the  Hebertists  were  removed;   Danton  having 
long  fiUed  agreat  space  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  and  beixig 
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tiie  only  reyolutionist  who  could  be  thought  his  equal  w  supe- 
lior.  Again,  Bobespiene,  though  he  despised  the  visionary 
projects  of  Hebert,  and  his  fiiends  Ghaumette  and  Anachavsis 
ClootZy  did  not  at  all  sympthuse  with  the  sudden  humanity  of 
Danton,  Camille  DesmouUns,  Philippeaux,  and  others,  and  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  rehuc  his  system  of  terror,  or  to  accede 
to  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  high  time  that  these  executions 
should  cease,  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  that  the  use  and 
meaning  of  such  seyerities  were  on  every  supposition  at  an  end. 
Sa<^  was,  I  apprehend,  the  state  of  affiiirs  early  in  the  year 
1794  ;  and  what  the  student  is  to  observe  is,  the  very  great  skill' 
and  adroitness  with  which  Bobespierre  contrived,  first  to  bring 
to  the  scaffold  Hebert  and  his  party,  and  afterwards,  in  about  a 
fortnight,  even  Danton  himself.  All  was  to  be  effected,  and 
could  alone  be  effected,  by  being  alw^^  more  popular  in  Paris 
than  his  opponents.  And  it  is  to  this  point  you  must  always 
direct  your  attention,  when  you  are  thinking  of  the  abilities  of 
Bobesjderre ;  the  extraordinary  success  with  which  he  managed 
the  lower  public,  the  Jacobins  and  the  populace  of  Paris. 

After  having  thus  shortly  put  you  in  possession  of  the  leading 
&ctB,  I  will  now  turn  to  tiie  Memoirs  of  Yilate  and  Camille 
Desmonlins,  because  1  think  the  characters,  conduct,  and  for- 
tunes of  these  men  may,  if  duly  considered,  convey  the  most  im- 
portant instruction  to  others,  who  are  of  similar  temperament, 
fitted  by  their  nature  to  be  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  yet 
fitted  by  the  same  nature,  in  revolutionary  times,  to  b^  the  de- 
Btroetion  of  themselves  and  the  community.    Yilate,  then,  is 
one  of  the  many  instances  that  the  Revolution  produced,  of  a 
young  man  too  ardent  and  too  elevated  by  the  generous  nature 
of  his  intentions,  to  observe,  with  much  care,  the  course  he  was 
pursuing.     ''  The  enthusiasm,''  he  says,  '*  of  virtue  and  of  the 
fair  and  good,  the  common  aliment  of  every  young  and  feeling 
ndnd,  inflamed  by  the  hope  of  the  r^;eneration  of  a  great  people, 
that  had  been  announced  and  promised  in  so  splendid  a  manner^ 
the  sentiment  of  the  love  of  humanity,  all  these/'  he  says, 
"  launched  me  into  the  revolutionary  career,  and  led  me  to  m^e 
a  figure  without  my  being  aware  of  the  tragic  scenes  that  were 
decorated  by  I2ie  names  of  virtue.    Full  of  the  revolutionary 
intoxication,"  he  continues,  '^  I  arrived  at  Paris  in  March,  1792, 
and  I  appeared  among  the  Jacobins  and  the  general  assemblies." 
This  was  but  a  fatal  step  for  a  young .  admirer  of  the  good  and 
the  fair ;  accordingly  he  takes  part  in  the  violent  proceedings 
nd  that  period,  and  in  March,  1793,  he  goes  secretary  to  a  revo« 
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Intionary  ooittmi8Bi6n  Bent  to  the  South.  On  bis  retani,  he 
seems  to  hare  attracted  the  notioe  of  Banere,  who  gare  him 
apartments  in  the  Tuileries.  ^^How  impoesihle,"  he  aaySy  ''  to 
paint  my  joy  at  being  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  greatest  people  of  tiie  nniverse !  I  had  ooncurred  with  my 
fiBeUe  aid  in  ^e  immortal  day  of  the  10th  of  Augnrt^  in  the 
brilliant  trinmph  then  obtamed  over  the  heir  of  an  aneient  mo- 
narchy,  that  had  existed  fifteaa  oentories.  I  thought  myself 
transported  with  the  Bratues  and  the  Fubliooks,  into  the  ancient 
capital^  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins.  But  my  imagin- 
ary happiness/'  he  says,  ''  was  sore  disturbed,  for  I  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  one  of  the  jurymen 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal."  Hie  seems  not  to  haye  at  ail 
relished  the  situation.  He  was,  howeyer,  reconciled  to  it  by 
Barrere,  and  had  at  last  the  honour,  as  he  thought  it,  of  bdng 
at  dinner  with  him,  Bobespierre,  and  St.  Jvust,  at  the  time  of 
the  queen*s  trial.  He  mentions  a  few  curious  partteulars  on 
that  subject,  which  you  will  find  in  the  histories.  ''Bobe- 
spierre," he  then  goes  on  to  say,  '*  did  not  dissemble  Yob  i&ns 
at  the  great  numW  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bevolution.''  ''  The 
vessel  of  the  Beyolution,"  says  Barrere,  *^  cannot  reach  its  har- 
bour if  it  floats  not  on  a  sea  that  is  dy^  with  Uood."  *'  It  is 
true,"  said  St.  Just ;  **  a  nation  regenerates  not  itself,  but  on 
hei^  of  dead  bodies/*  ''We  may  split  upon  two  different 
rocks,"  observed  Bobespierre ;  "  too  great  an  effdsion,  which 
may  revcikt  humasiity ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  too  little,  from  that 
fedse  tenderness  for  the  smaller  numbo:,  which  is  so  prejudicial 
to  the  wel&re  of  all." 

By  this  dinner,  and  by  farther  acquaintance  with  thia  trium- 
virate, Yilate  seems  to  have  lost  his  respect  for  them,  and  to 
have  seen  ''renewed,"  he  says,  ''among  these  destroyers  of  the 
scandalous  court  of  Louis  XTE.,  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  Yersailles, 
and  the  petit  trianon."*    More  circumstances  occurred  to  dis- 

*  ''  I  became  aoqtmiAted/'  he  prooeeds  to  say,  ^  with  the  witty,  lively,  in- 
telligent GamlUe  Desmoulins.    I  saw  Danton,  Tallien,  md  maay  otiien.    I 
dind  with  Danton,  I  was  anxious  for  his  safety,  and  did  not  disgnise  it;  I 
made  bim  many  visits.    Twenty  times  did  I  warn  him  that  they  were  going 
to  bring  him  to  the  guillotine.    He  was  arrested ;  the  ReTolntion,  like  Sa- 
turn, devoured  its  dearest  children ;  for  thus  on  a  scaffold  died  GamiUe  Des- 
moulins, the  courageous  man,  who,  on  the  14tii  of  July,  1789,  leaping  on  t 
table  in  the  Palace  of  Egalit^,  with  pistola  in  his  huioi,  eave  the  people  the    i 
sienal  of  liberty,  in  mounting  the  national  cockade,  and  decided  the  captan    . 
of  the  Bastile. '    Yilate  at  last  discovers,  as  he  thinks,  that  Robespierre  is    ; 
going  to  decimate  the  Convention,  and  he  behaves  imprudently ;  that  is,  he 
ahowB  lome  proper  feeling  on  the  occasion,  and  he  waa  lodged  in  the  prison 
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gaet  him ;  furious  expressions  from  Barrere,  Collot  d'Herbois, 
&c.  ;  the  cannonades  at  Lyons ;  the  excesses  of  the  revplutionary 
troops ;  l^e  HebertistSy  and  their  profane  processions  in  Paris ; 
1j&  Vendue,  and  the  waves  of  the  Loire  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  yietims,  and  encumbered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Noyades.  These  produced  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  when 
accompanied  by  the  reveries  of  St.  Just,  whom  he  heard  adjourn- 
ing the  happiness  of  France  till  the  golden  age,  when  every  man 
should  live  retired,  with  his  acre  of  land  and  his  plough,  these 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  fell  dangerously  ill, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

These  few  notices  will  give  you  some  notion  of  the  work, 
which  is  not  without  its  interest,  nor  even  its  importance,  par- 
ticularly if  seen  in  the  light  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  already 
to  hold  it  up  to  your  view.  Yilate  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
Eobespierre,  and  he  writes,  he  says,  to  beguile  the  weariness  of 

of  La  Force.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  released,  even  after  the  Ml 
of  Robespierre.  '*  It  is  affliction  tries  the  soul,"  he  at  last  says,  "  and  it  is 
from  the  depth  of  my  dungeon  that,  restored  to  the  reality  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  everything  in  the  world,  we  discover  the  mistake  of  those  aostraot 
hopes  of  a  chimerical  perfection,  so  foreign  and  unknown  to  the  passions  of 
mankind."     He  was  writing  from  this  onngeon  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 

After  this  first  part  foUows  a  second,  recommended  like  the  former,  hy  cari- 
ous particulars  and  obserrations,  that  coming  from  such  a  man,  are  not  a 
little  important 

'^  Those  are  the  tyrants,"  he  says,  **  who,  attributing  the  Tictories  of  the 
French  arms  to  the  activity  of  the  public  executions,  and  the  horrible  effu- 
sion of  blood,  have  robbed  the  deputies  of  the  country  of  the  glory  of  their 
triumphs,  and  endeavoured  to  tarnish  their  laurels :  who  attempted  to  render 
the  people  cruel  and  ferocious,  by  accustoming  them  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
destruction  of  their  fellow>  creatures.  Those  are  the  tyrants,  who,  by  the 
effect  of  terror,  have  altered  the  human  character ;  instead  of  confidence,  and 
serenity,  and  frankness,  and  gpood  faith,  have  filled  men  with  dissimulation 
and  falsehood ;  who  have  had  the  address  to  produce  a  general  confusion  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  have  subjected  everything  to  their  own  will, 
under  pretence  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people ;  made  their  committees 
at  pleasure ;  destroyed  the  national  representation  in  detail  by  their  arrests ; 
and  have  sent  their  colleas^es  to  the  scaffold.  What  could  be  their  meaning 
in  all  this  ?  What,  but  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  and  tiie  estabUsh- 
ment  of  their  own  execrable  tyranny?"  There  is  much  to  be  found 
in  this  strain  all  through  the  second  part,  which  is  followed  by  tuany 
rambling  and  sometimes  curious  chapters  on  the  subject  of  Catherine  Theot, 
a  visionary,  that  you  will  read  of  in  the  histories.  In  conclnsion,  he  says, 
« In  this  manner  have  I  beguiled  the  weariness  of  mv  long  imprisonment, 
in  unmasking  the  tyrants  that  have  loaded  me- with  fetters,  because  I  had  . 
be^un  to  discover  their  plots.  Tyrants  may  lead  youth  into  error,  the  more 
easily,  beeause  it  has  confidence  in  virtue  j  but  let  them  learn  bymj  example, 
that  soon  disabused  and  indignant  at  having  been  deceived,  it  will  make  it  a 
point  of  honourable  duty  to  unmask  them  to  the  pubUc  opinion." 
VOL.  U.  T 
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confinement;  loaded  with  fetten,  becanae  he.  had  un- 
masked the  tyrants  and  disooTered  their  plots. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Memoirs  of  Camille  Besmoulins; 
fbr  his  is  an  instance,  though  of  the  same  kind,  still  more  in- 
structivo.  Yilate  makes  no  figure  in  the  histories  of  these  times, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Camille  Besmoulins,  whose  diarac- 
ter,  though  probably  of  much  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Yi- 
late, is  of  a  far  higher  intellectual  cast,  and  on  e^ery  account 
particularly  deserving  your  attention.  He  was  the  young  man 
who  was  the  hero  of  the  day  of  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  when 
the  Bastile  was  taken ;  had  a  distinguished  share  in'  the  insur- 
rection of  the  10th  of  August,  against  the  Tuileries;  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  king,  and,  as  he  himsdf  expresses  it,  **  from  the 
14th  of  Jul^,  never  ceased  to  conspire  with  Danton  and  Bobe- 
spierre  agamst  the  tyrants."  He  was  a  celebrated  writer  of 
revolutionary  pamphlets.  "Whence,"  says  he,  "hut  from 
what  I  have  conjectured  in  my  publications,  have  you  drawn 
your  acts  of  accusation  against  La  Fayette,  Malouet,  Mirabeau, 
the  Lameths,  Potion,  D'Orleans,  Sillery,  Bussot,  and  Dumou- 
ricr  ?"  So  that  he  had  always  taken  the  lead  in  the  most  violent 
measures.  "  I  have  been  connected,"  says  he,  "  with  most  part 
of  those  whom  I  afterwards  denounced,  and  never  ceased  to  pur- 
sue, from  the  moment  they  changed  sides.  So  much  has  my 
love  of  the  republic  triumphed  over  my  personal  affections." 
Such  is  his  own  portrait  of  himself,  when  he  is  stating  his 
merits,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  his  "  Old  Cordelier,**  and  he 
seems  to  have  prompted  or  participated  in  all  the  violent  mea- 
sures and  atrocious  faults  of  the  Revolution ;  but  with  one  ex- 
ception ;  he  did  not  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember. Danton  was  his,  friend,  and  became  his  idol;  ihej 
su£fered  on  the  same  scaffold ;  but,  furious  as  he  was,  he  did  not 
mingle  in  the  pollution  of  the  massacres  of  September.  Can  a 
fact,  like  this,  prepare  my  hearer  for  understanding  from  me 
that  he  was  originally  a  man  of  humanity ;  that  his  heart,  at 
least,  was  soft  and  tender  ?  But  what,  it  will  be  said,  the  asso- 
ciate of  Danton  and  Bobespierre,  their  fellow-traveller  through 
all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  Bevolution,  the  insurrection  of  the 
10th  of  August,  the  unpitying  condemnation  of  the  king,  the 
proscription  and  execution  of  the  Girondists,  many  months  of 
the  frightful  measures  of  the  Beign  of  Terror,  a  man  originally 
of  humanity  and  with  a  heart  soft  and  tender !  What  meaning 
can  be  apphed  to  words  like  these ;  and  of  what  materials  can 
be  made,  and  what  at  last  is  to  be  thought  of,  that  eztraordi- 
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nary  composition,  which  we  call  the  human  character,  if  any 
attnbute  of  gentleness  or  kindness  can  he  associated  with  a  man 
like  this  ?  Yet  read  the  history  for  yoursdves ;  the  solution  of 
the  whole  enigma  is  the  nature  of  political  enthusiasm.  Bead 
the  numhers  of  the  "Old  Cordelier."  Bead,  at  all  events,  at- 
tentively the  chapter  in  the  6th  volume  of  Thiers,  where  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins  appears,  and  where  fail  extracts  are  given 
from  this  celehrated  puhlication.  Consider  the  sentiments  you 
wUl  there  find ;  still  more,  the  line  of  conduct  he  was  then  pur- 
suing, however  late.  Bead  his  letter  to  his  wife ;  and  if  any 
view  of  his  character,  at  all  similar  to  what  I  have  suggested  to 
you,  should  occur,  and  if,  indeed,  he  should  he  thought  to  have 
been  originally  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  kindliest  a£Eections, 
turn  your  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  that  made 
him  what  he  was — wit,  genius,  imagination :  they  all  belonged 
to  him,  and  the  Bevolution  breaking  out,  they  were  his  destruc- 
tion. Afik  yourselves,  then,  in  what  light  should  be  considered 
these  fascinating  and  brilliant  faculties  and  qualities — ^imagina- 
tion, wit,  genius.  Ask  yourselves  what  they  are.  Alas !  they' 
are  the  enviable  or  the  &tal  present  of  nature,  just  as  they  are 
used.  Ask  yourselves,  I  must  repeat,  what  they  really  are ; 
reflect  upon  tiieir  meaning,  their  temptations,  their  responsibi- 
lities. Certainly  such  interesting  subjects  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  Cainille  Desmoulins.  These  high  faculties 
and  qualities  were  visited  by  political  enthusiasm,  and  all  was 
lost.  There  is  a  short  memoir  of  him  prefixed  to  his  "  Old 
Cordelier,"  and  you  will  see  ample  reference  made  both  to  him 
and  his  work  by  the  historian  Thiers.  A  few  words  will  be 
sufiicient  for  the  present,  till  you  read  this  account.  Camille 
Desmoulins  had  been  long  attached  to  Danton,  and  both  had,  of 
late,  thought,  that  the  armies  of  the  republic  being  everywhere 
victorious,  the  cruelties  that  were  daily  exercised  had  become 
useless,  and  should  cease.  He,  therefore,  instituted  a  new  jour- 
nal, which  he  entitled  the  "  Old  Cordelier"  (for  he  and  Danton 
had  been  from  the  first  members  of  that  celebrated  and  most 
furious  club  of  the  Cordeliers),  and  he  directed  his  attack  against 
all  those  later  members,  those  new  revolutionists,  who  were  re- 
solved to  surpass  revolutionists  like  himself,  the  older  and  more 
approved.  These  new  members  were  Hebert  and  his  followers, 
who  seem,  for  some  time,  to  have  taken  the  lead  during  the 
latter  part  of  1793  and  the  opening  of  1794,  and  to  have  urged 
on  the  system  of  terror  even  more  &an  Bobespierre  himsedf. 
The  portrait,  which  Camille  gave  in  hi?  journal,  of  Paris,  and 
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of  the  injiutice  and  tyranny  tihat  were  there  exercised,  prodaced 
the  livelieBt  sensation  in  the  capital,  and  all  over  Enuice.  Fifty 
thousand  copies  of  each  of  his  numbers  were  sold  in  a  few  da)*?. 
All  were  delighted  to  see  any  symptoms  of  humanity  in  a  reyo- 
hitionist  like  himself  hitherto  so  odious.  Camilley  without 
wishing  the  prisons  to  be  opened,  or  the  Revolution  to  retrograde, 
demanded  the  institution  of  a  **  Committee  of  Clemency/*  which 
should  review  the  prisons,  enlarge  those  who  were  detained  with- 
out just  cause,  and  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Writings  of  this  kind  could  not  but  give  the  greatest  offence 
to  the  Hebertists,  and  could  not  be  relished  by  B^bespierre, 
though  every  testimony  was  paid  to  his  merits  and  his  services 
to  the  republic,  by  the  author,  who  had  long  been  among  the 
most  ardent  of  Ms  admirers.  In  short,  the  Old  Cordelier  was 
denounced  at  the  Jacobin  club,  aQd  Camille,  with  Philippeaux 
and  others,  had  to  appear  at  the  bari  and  answer  for  their  pub- 
lication. 

Bobespiearre  had  no  wish  to  ruin  him ;  and  in  the  club,  there- 
*fbre,  of  the  Jacobins,  he  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escape.  He 
said  his  character  was  excellent,  but  that  no  character,  however 
excellent,  could  give  him  a  right  to  draw  up  pamphlets  against 
the  patriots ;  that  his  writings  were  devoured  by  the  aristocrats, 
were  their  delight,  and  were  circulated  all  over  the  departments ; 
that  he  must  be  treated  like  a  giddy  boy  that  had  meddled  with 
dangerous  weapons,  which  he  had  made  a  bad  use  of;  that  he 
ought  to  quit  ike  aristocrats  and  the  bad  company  that  had  cor- 
rupted him ;  and  that  while  he  might  be  himself  pardoned  for 
such  writings,  they  must  all  be  burned.  ''  To  bum  them,  is  not 
to  confute  &em,"  said  the  hot-headed  author,  forgetting  whom 
he  was  addressing,*— a  demagogue,  how  proud  and  how  unfor- 
giving! "Well  tiien,"  replied  the  irritated  Bobespierre,  "let 
them  not  be  burned,  but  let  them  be  answered  for ;  let  them  be 
read  out  here  instantly.  As  Camille  chooses  to  be  so,  let  him  be 
covered  with  infamy ;  and  let  not  the  society  restrain  its  indig- 
nation. As  he  persists  in  maintaining  these  diatribes  and  dan- 
gerous principles, — the  man  who  holds  so  fast  to  such  perfidious 
writings,  is,  perhaps,  something  more  than  wrong-headed  ** — 
Camille  strove  in  vain  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  to  calm  Bobes- 
pierre. 

Bobespierre  despised  Hebert  and  his  associates  too  much  to 
embroil  himself  with  them ;  but  not  so  Camille  Desmoulins,  a 
writer  so  celebrated  in  the  Bevolution,  and  who  had  not  the 
address  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  him.     The  result  was,  as  you 
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may  conceive,  that  Camille  was  involved  in  the  Ml  of  Damon, 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Conciergerie,  the  last  stage  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine. 

Se  became  furious,  says  the  history,  yrhen  he  read  his  act  of 
accusation,  loaded,  as  it  was,  with  detestable  falsehoods ;  soon 
after  he  became  'calm,  and  observed,  in  sorrowing  accents,  **  I  go 
to  the  scaffold  for  having  dropped  a  few  tears  on  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  the  unhappy."  All  the  prisoners,  whatever  might  be 
their  rank  and  opinions,  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  his  fate, 
and  offered  up  the  mosft  ardent  vows  for  his  safety. 

Gifted  with  an  ardent  imagination,  Camille  seems  to  have 
idolized  the  fine  arts  and  music,  and  above  all^  women  of  talents. 
One  of  these,  M*.  Duplessis,  he  married,  with  no  income  of  his 
own  but  what  he  earned  by  his  pen,  and  with  an  addition  of 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  per  annum,  which  she 
brought  him.  Their  union  was,  however,  in  the  midst  of  their 
privations,  most  happy ;  but,  proud  of  the  literary  talents  of  her 
husband,  she  encouraged  too  much  those  dispositions  in  him 
which  could  not  but  lead  to  their  common  ruin.  >  Young,  beau«- 
tiful,  affectionate,  and  intelligent,  she  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  formed  to  be  the  charm  of  all  who  approach  them  ;  and 
the  passion  with  which  she  inspired  a  man  like  Camille  is  little 
to  be  wondered  at ;  a  man  of  genius  and  sensibility,  who  would 
naturally  adore,  where  others  could  not  but  admire;  the  hus- 
band, too,  of  hef^heart,  and  conscious  that  he  was  so — when, 
alas !  she  saw  him  arrested,  she  was  observed,  at  all  hours, 
wandering  before  his  prison ;  and  there  remains  a  lett^,  which 
the  unhappy  man  addressed  to  her,  and  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  faults  of  Camille  (I  deny  them  not),  it  is  impose 
Bible  to  read  without  forgetting  them  for  the  time ;  nor  even 
without  feeUng  some  sympathy  for  his  afflictions  and  compassion 
for  his  fate.  **  Kind  dieep,*'  he  says,  **  has  suspended  my  mise- 
ries :  when  sleeping,  at  fea^,  we  are  free,  and  are  no  longer 
sensible  of  our  captivity.  But  a  moment  ago,  and  I  saw  thee  in 
my  dream, — thee  and  my  cMldren,  and  I  embraced  you  all  in 
turn.  It  is  scarcely  yet  light,  but  unable  to  see  or  hear  thee 
more,  I  rise  at  least  to  speak  to  thee  and  write ;  but  opening 
my  windows,  the  thought  of  my  solitude,  these  frightful  bare, 
these  bolts,  which  separate  thee  £rom  me,  have  overcome  all  my 
firmness ;  I  have  burst  into  tears,  or  rather,  I  have  sobbed  whilst 
I  have  cried  from  my  tomb,  '  0  Lucile !  Lucile !  my  dear  Lucile, 
where  art  thou  ? '  Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  had  a  moment 
similar  to  this :  I  saw  in  the  garden  my  mother,  I  threw  myself 
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on  my  knees  mechanicallj  before  the  bars,  I  put  up  my  bands 
as  if  imploring  her  pity ;  she  who,  as  I  well  knew,  poured 
every  hour  her  sorrows  into  thy  bosom.  I  saw  her  grief,  her 
handkerchief  in  her  hand,  and  dropping  her  veil  when  she  could 
no  longer  support  the  sight  of  me.  When  you  next  come,  seat 
yourself  along  with  her,  that  I  may  see  you  better ;  there  can 
be  no  danger  in  this ;  my  eye*glass  is  not  very  good.*' 

He  then  asks  her  for  her  portrait,  to  make  Mm  a  day  of  trans- 
port when  he  receiyes  it  in  his  dungeon ;  her  hair  to  lay  upon 
his  heart.  He  then  tells  her  that  he  had  discorered  a  chink  in 
his  apartment,  had  heard  a  groan,  and  recognized  the  voice  of 
his  fnend,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  but  that  they  dare  not  speak  to 
each  other. 

"  They  say,"  he  continues,  "  that  innocence  is  cahn,  that  it  ia 
courageous.  Ah,  my  dear  Lucile,  my  best  beloved!  but  too 
often  my  innocence  is  weak,  as  is  that  of  a  husband,  of  a  Either, 
of  a  son.  And  yet  were  it  Pitt  or  Cobuigh  that  treated  me  thus 
—-but  my  colleagues,  but  Bobespierre,  to  have  signed  my  com- 
mittal to  prison — ^biit  the  republic,  for  whom  I  have  done  so 
much !  And  this  my  reward  for  all  my  virtues  and  my  sacri* 
fices! 

'*  Adieu,  my  Lucile !  say  adieu  for  me  to  my  father ;  thou 
seest  in  me  an  example  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  and  ingratitude 
of  men.     0  my  dear  Lucile !  I  was  bom  to  write  poetry,  to 
defend  the  helpless,  to  make  thee  happy,  to  make  a  paradise 
around  us,  with  thy  parents,  and  those  we  loved ;  but  I  dreamed 
about  a  republic,  that  all  the  world  should  have  adored.     I  could 
not  believe  that  men  could  be  so  furious  and  so  unjust.     How 
was  I  to  think,  that  a  few  pleasantries  in  my  writings  against 
the  colleagues  that  had  provoked  me,  could  have  efESaced  the 
remembrance  of  all  my  services  ?    I  die  the  victim  of  my  pleas- 
antry and  my  Mendship  for  Dwton.    We  die  victims  of  our 
courage  in  denouncing  traitors,  and  of  our  love  of  truth.     We 
can  carry  along  with  us  this  testimony,  at  least,  that  we  perish 
the  last  of  the  republicans.    Live  for  my  child,  speak  to  him  of 
me,  teU  him  how  dearly  I  should  have  loved  him.    l^otwith- 
standing  that  I  am  to  be  publicly  executed,  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  God.    My  blood  will  efface  my  faults ;  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity,  and  whatever  there  was  of  good  in  me,  my  virtues, 
my  love  of  liberty,  Gk>d  will  reward  it.     I  shall  see  thee  again; 
the  day  will  come.     0  Lucile!   0  Annette!  with  the  quick 
feelings  that  I  have,  can  death  be  such  a  misfortune,  while  it 
delivers  me  from  the  view  of  all  these  crimes  ?    Adieu,  adieu, 
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my  life,  my  «oti1,  my  dmnity  on  earth !  I  leave  thee  good 
frieuds,  such  virtuous  and  feeling  men  as  are  yet  to  be  found. 
Adieu,  LuciliB,  my  dear  Lucile !  adieu,  Horace-Annette !  adieu, 
my  father !  the  river  of  life  is  passing  away  before  me;  but  I 
see  thee  still,  my  Lucile,  I  see  the  still.    I  go  to  die.** 

These  are  paragraphs  from  the  last  letter  of  Camille  to  his 
wife.  Soon  after  his  execution,  she  was  herself  hurried  to  the 
BcafTold,  and  shared  his  fate,  amid  the  general  sighs  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  beholders. 

But  what  a  wreck  is  here !  what  a  waste  of  attractive  and 
estimable  qualities!  what  a  wild  and  vain  destruction  of  the 
virtues  of  the  human  character !  Patriotism,  genius,  and  sensi- 
bility converted,  as  he  proceeded  in  bis  impetuous  and  lawless 
career,  into  tyranny,  wickedness,  and  cruelty;  and  the  man 
formed  to  be  the  delight  of  others,  the  defender  of  the  helpless, 
and  the  guardian  of  his  country,  justly  doomed  to  be  considered 
by  posterity  as  a  demagogue,  a  blasphemer,  (for  such  he  was  of 
his  Saviour),  and  a  man  of  blood ;  dying  at  last  because  hawished 
to  have  some  decency  observed,  some  mercy  shown,  some  pause, 
Bome  truce  to  the  sufferings  of  his  afflicted  country !  Living 
thus,  and  yet  dying  thus,  and  dragging  down  with  him  into  a 
dishonoured  grave  aSl  that  can  be  most  admired  and  worshipped 
by  impassioned  man,  the  youth,  the  beauty,  and  the  intelligence 
of  a  devoted  woman ;  one  who  had  lived  but  to  love  and  honour 
him,  and  could  not  survive  hun!  Yet  such  is  the  history  of 
Gainille  Desmoulins. 

But  what  are  patriotism,  and  genius,  and  sensibility,  if  they 
are  to  be  abandoned  to  the  giddy  impulses  of  the  moment,  left 
to  follow  the  capricious  wanderings  of  the  imagination,  or  be 
urged  on  by  the  unlicensed  impulses  of  political  enthusiasm  ? 

One  word,  as  I  conclude  my  lecture,  on  the  subject  of  another 
extraordinary  man,  who  appeared  in  diese  extraordinary  times ; 
one  wordof  Danton.  ,  .    ^  ,         .   ^     .« 

Something  of  the  praise  that,  however  late,  belongs  to  Camille 
Desmoulins,  belongs  also  even  to  Danton.  After  following  him 
through  all  the  scenes  of  the  Bevolution,  with  horror  and  detes- 
tation,  we  at  last  concede  to  him  an  unexpected  emotion  of  ap- 
probation ;  and  it  is  with  no  pleasure  that  we  see  him  fall,  at 
least  fell  by  the  hands  of  Kobespierre.  He  had  got  rich  by 
plunder,  had  been  fortunate  in  his  marriage,  and  had  found  it 
better  happiness  to  serve  a  beautiful  woman,  than  the  grim  idol 
he  had  worshipped  under  the  abused  name  of  libertv.  He  had 
abandoned  hhnself  to  indolence  and  indulgence,  (always  his 
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proper  elements),  and  amid  the  enjo3nBieiit8  of  the  hearty  his  heart 
had  been  taught  a  lesson,  and  he  had  been  awakened  to  the  long- 
forgotten  feelings  of  humanity.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  he 
thought  of  her  he  loved,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and,  stem  as  he 
was,  the  moment  had  nigh  overcome  him:  "No  weakness, 
Danton  I"  he  cried ;  and  he  prepared  to  die. 

When  Lacroiz  was  oonducted  with  him  to  the  Luxembouig, 
"For  us  to  be  arrested!"  he  med:  "To  arrest  us!  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing !"  "  Not  thought  of  it  !*'  replied  Dan- 
ton  ;  "  I  knew  it,  I  had  been  told  of  it"  "  You  knew  it,"  re- 
plied Laoroix,  very  naturally ;  "  you  knew  it,  and  did  nol^g  1 
your  usual  indolence  has  been  the  destruction  of  us." 

And  such,  indeed,  was  the  secret  of  the  fate  of  Danton.  No- 
thing could  be  so  able  as  the  speech  of  Bobespierre  against  him, 
or  the  report  of  St.  Just ;  for  nothing  could  be  so  difiioult  as  to 
make  out  a  plausible  case,  nothing  so  preposterous  as  a  charge 
of  treason  to  be  brought  against  Danton ;  and  well  might  the 
base  and  cold-blooded  Rob^pierre  tub  his  hands  with  delighti 
when  he  found,  as  he  came  up  through  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  that  his  execution  had  been  accomplishe4. 

Danton  was  formed  to  be  the  tribune  of  the  peo^e :  a  mind 
capable  of  conceiving  at  any  exigency  a  measure  that  should 
carry  away  the  fluctuating  and  expectant  opinions  of  the  popu- 
lace, by  its  daring  and  decisive  nature ;  a  r^y,  intelligent,  and 
most  impressive  eloquence ;  a  voice  that  was  likened,  by  those 
who  lived  at  the  time,  to  the  roaring  of  a  wild  animal,  certainly 
one  that  could  make  a  street  or  public  square  re-echo ;  a  coun- 
tenance that,  like  the  feimed  head  of  Medusa,  could  petrify  the 
beholders ;  and  a  figure  that  seemed  to  belong  to  some  Titan  of 
old,  who  could  seize  a  mountain,  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  and 
bury  an  enemy  beneath  it.  It  is  ast(»iishing  how  such  a  dema- 
gogue could  be  attacked  at  all,  much  less  overcome  by  such  a 
cowardly  wretch  as  Bobespierre ;  that  the  populace  could  suffer 
their  hero  to  be  dragged  to  execution,  the  idol  they  had  so  long 
worshipped,  and  whose  influenoe  they  had  felt  on  occasions,  so 
many  and  so  trying. 

Yet  all  this  was  done.  And  Danton  had  at  last  only  to  de- 
spise the  populace,  the  instruments  he  had  so  often  wielded  to 
the  destruction  of  others,  and  despise  alike  the  rival  who  now 
converted  them  to  his  own.  Camille  Desmoulins,  as  they  went 
to  execution,  had  poured^  out  -his  imprecations  on  the  base  and 
hypocritical  Bobespierre.  The  hired  mob  that  surrounded  their 
tumbrel,  repaid  his  insults  in  their  own  opprobrious  manner. 
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Camille  lost  all  temper.  "  Let  them  alone/'  said  Banton,  casting 
OD  them  a  look  of  cold  contempt ;  "  let  ikem  alojxp,  the  rile 
canaille !" 

'*  We  ore  sacrifieed/'  he  said,  on  another  occasion,  ''  to  «  few 
cowardly  brigands,  but  they  will  not  long  enjoy  their  victory ; 
I  drag  Eobesj^erre  after  me ;  Robespierre  follows  me :  these 
brothers  of  Cain  (he  said)  know  nothing  about  government.  I 
leave  everything  in  a  Mghtful  disorder."  When  they  arrived 
at  the  Oonciei^erie,  they  occupied  the  same  dungeon  which  the 
Girondists  had  done  before  them,  the  Girondists  whom  they  had 
sent  there,  l^is  sort  of  retributive  justice  was  often  and 
amply  experienced  in  the  course  of  this  memorable  Eevolution. 
**  It  was  on^  such  a  day  as  this,"  he  said,  ''  that  I  instituted  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  I  beg  pardon  of  God  and  man ;  but  my 
meaning  was  to  have  prevented  a  new  September,  not  to  have 
let  loose  such  a  scourge  of  humanity**'  Once,  and  once  only, 
he  showed  a  slight  regret  at  having  taken  part  in  the  Bevolu* 
tion.  ''Bett»  far,"  he  said,  '<  to  be  poor  and  be  a  fisherman, 
than  to  be  a  governor  of  m«i." 

A  meeting  took  place  between  Bobespiexre  and  Danton,  sought 
by  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  an  accommodation.  *'l^o 
doubt,"  said  Danton,  *'  we  must  keep  down  the  Eoyalists,  but 
we  should  only  strike  where  the  cause  of  the  Republic  requires; 
the  innocent  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  guilty."  **  And 
who  told  you,"  replied  Robespierre,  sharply,  **  that  any  inno- 
cent person  had  perished  ?"  Danton  turned  to  his  Mend  who 
had  accompanied  him,  and  with  a  bitter  smile,  "What  say 
you,"  said  he,  "  not  an  innocent  perished ! ! !"  Robespierre 
and  he  then  separated ;  and  all  friendship  was  now  at  an  end 
for  even  Danton  was  in  vain  urged  to  exert  and  defend  him* 
flelf.  «'  I  had  rather,"  he  said,  "  be  the  one  to  be  guillotined, 
than  the  one  to  guillotine."  And  again,  '*  My  life  is  not  wortii 
the  trouble ;  I  am  sick  of  mankind." 

He  contented  himself  with  insisting,  that  Robespierre  and 
the  committee  durst  not  attempt  his  life ;  and  with  no  other 
answer  than  *'  they  dare  not,"  in  a  sort  of  morbid  indifference 
and  indolence,  he  was  dead  to  the  entreaties  of  his  Mends,  and 
waited  the  event. 

But  Danton,  by  retiring  awhile  a  short  time  before  from  the 
scene,  had  suffered  his  influ^ice  to  part  away  from  him.  Ro- 
bespierre had  got  possession  of  the  Jacobins;  the  Corddiers 
belonged  to  the  Hebertists ;  and  the  Convention  passive,  spirit- 
less, and  &llen,  could  afford  him  no  effid«nt  support    Robes- 
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pierre,  too,  had  one  virtae  which  Danton  had  not ;  he  had  re- 
mained poor.  He  could  alwaya,  therefore,  represent  himself  as 
having  no  object  but  the  republic ;  could  always  obtain  an  au- 
dience, belief  for  his  assertions,  and  turn  his  own  purity  and 
merits  to  the  destruction  of  his  opponents. 

The  account  given  of  Danton  is  everywhere  the  same,  but  it 
is  best  given  by  Thiers.  He  was  consistent  to  the  last,  and  not 
a  word  or  look  escaped  him  that  was  not  worthy  of  his  dread- 
ful career  and  terrible  renown.  He  appalled  the  president  and 
the  jury,  and  embarrassed  the  hardened  Touquier,  the  public 
accuser.  ''Becalm,"  said  the  president;  ''it  is  the  mark  of 
innocence."  "  Calm  P'  said  Danton,  "  when  I  see  myself  so 
basely  caluminated.  It  is  not  from  a  man  of  the  Revolution 
like  me  that  you  are  to  expect  a  cold  defence.  Men  of  my 
temperament  are,  in  revolutions,  above  all  price ;  on  their  front 
is  stamped  the  Genius  of  Liberty."  Danton,  at  these  words, 
assumed  the  port  and  movement  of  the  Jupiter  Olympus  of  the 
ancients ;  and  the  well-ktiown  looks  that  had  so  often  stnick 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  spectators,  lost  not  now  their  im- 
pression ;  and  a  murmur  of  approbation  was  heard. 

"  Me  /"  he  cried,  "  accuse  me  of  having  conspired  with  Mi- 
rabeau,  with  Dumourier,  with  Orleans,  of  having  crawled  at 
the  feet  of  despots !"  He  then  detailed  the  main  incidents  of 
his  life;  his  resistance  to  Mirabeau;  his  stopping  the  royal 
carriage  that  was  going  to  St.  Cloud ;  his  bringing  the  people 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  protest  against  royalty ;  his  proposing 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne  in  1792 ;  his  proclaiming  ihe  in- 
surrection of  the  10th  of  August;  and  then,  suffocated  with 
indignation,  to  think  that  he  had  been  accused  of  concealing 
himself  on  that  day.  "  Who  are  the  men  who  had  to  engage 
Danton  to  come  forward,"  he  cried,  "  on  that  occasion  7  Pro- 
duce my  accusers !  Let  me  unmask  the  three  miserable  beings 
that  surrounded  at  that  moment  and  ruined  Bobespierre.  Pzo- 
duce  them,  and  let  them  appear,  that  I  may  plunge  them  into  that 
annihilation  from  which  they  shall  never  lUfterwards  emerge." 

Danton  poured  forth  the  thunder  of  his  indignation  tiU  the 
president  attempted  to  drown  his  voice  by  sounding  his  bell. 
Danton  still  went  on.  "  Do  you  not  understand  me  ?"  said  the 
president.  "Tour  bell!"  said  Danton.  "  He  who  is  defending 
his  honour  and  his  life,  has  a  voice  that  must  outsound  your 
beU."     But  he  had  exhausted  himself,  and  became  silent. 

You  will  read  with  eageme^  whatever  relates  to  Danton; 
indeed,  there  is  an  unworthy  interest  that  belongs  to  characteis 
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of  UiIb  particular  description.  Energy,  decision,  courage,  con- 
tempt of  death,  the  power  of  confronting  dangers,  and  tram- 
pling upon  difficulties, — these  are  all  so  useful  in  the  warfare  of 
life,  and  indicate  such  a  superiority  of  character  and  mind  oyer 
our  common  nature,  that  our  respect  gets  inextrioahly  associated, 
even  when  such  qualities  are  connected  with  enormous  vices 
and  atrocious  conduct.  We  are  ever  ready  to  forget  the  guilt, 
when  great  capacity  is  shown,  and  a  fearless  contempt  for  the 
common  terrors  of  humanity ;  hut  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Dan- 
ton,  there  is  shown  at  the  same  time  something  of  a  nature  ca- 
pable of  affection,  of  friendship,  and  of  love,  of  careless  gaiety, 
of  indolence,  and  a  taste  for  the  relaxation  of  pleasure,  every 
offensive  part  of  the  character  (more  particularly  in  cases  and 
moments  of  misfortune)  seems  to  disappear,  and  ruffians,  and 
pirates,  and  handitti,  men  of  desperate  lives,  every  hour  engaged 
in  scenes  of  lawless  outrage  and  hloody  violence,  can  he  ren- 
dered by  a  SchiUer  or  a  Byron  the  idols  and  the  delight  of  the 
gentle,  the  generous,  and  the  kind,  of  the  young  and  the  beau- 
tifiil,  the  studious  and  the  retired ;  those  who  would  be  the  first 
to  shrink  from  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  sights  of  death,  and  who, 
of  all  others,  are  most  interested  in  the  general  prevalence  of 
peace  and  order,  of  humanity  and  good  sense. 

But  this  must  not  be.  Our  moral  feelings  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  tolerate  such  men,  least  of  all  Danton,  the  dreadful 
tribune  of  the  worst  stages  of  the  French  Bevolution,  who 
Bcmpled  not,  as  a  mode  of  resistance  to  the  aUies,  to  institute 
in  September  a  regular  massacre  of  helpless  beings  of  every  de- 
scription ;  whose  very  plan  was,  so  to  defile  the  people  of  Paris 
with  carnage,  that  they  might  be  rendered  desperate;  who  was 
the  relentless  destroyer  of  a  benevolent  king ;  who  was  not  sa- 
tiated with  blood,  nor  made  to  pause  till  he  had  passed  through 
the  Beign  of  Terror ;  and  who  turned  aside  from  his  course  of 
violence  and  guilt,  only  that  he  might  tiie  better  enjoy  his 
plunder,  and  profit  by  his  crimes. 


LECTURE  XLII. 

BEI6N  OF  TEEBOH. 

I HAVB  been  now,  for  many  lectures,  endeavouring  to  convey  to 
you  some  general  impression  of  the  system  of  terror— of  the 
reign  of  Bobespierre  and  the  Jaoobina. 
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I  cannot  suppose  your  minds  unaffected  by  wliat  you  have  ^ 
heaxd. 

I  must  noW)  however,  call  upon  you  to  observe,  in  condusioii,  | 
the  effect  that  was  produced  on  others  at  the  time,  and  above  all, 
the  estimate  that  was  formed  of  the  ;HrhoLe  by  the  matured  mind  j 
of  Mr.  Burke. 

The  details  of  this  dreadful  portion  of  history  you  will  enter 
into  hereafter,  by  the  perusal  of  proper  books  and  memoirs ;  but 
abready  you  must  have  learnt  enough,  even  from  these  few  lec- 
tures, to  enable  you- to  judge  of  the  remarks  I  am  goinj^  to  read 
to  you,  from  his  letters  on  the  Eegicide  Peace,  written  in  1796. 
Consider,  as  you  listen  to  me,  how  &r  he  is  or  is  not  justified  in 
the  Awfid  representations  he  has  there  given  of  this  system ;  | 
when  you  doubt,  suspend  your  opinions  till  you  have  read  and 
heard  more. 

I  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  that  I  should  hold  it  no  mean 
praise,  if  I  could  assist  you  in  properly  appreciating  the  works 
of  this  distinguished  man  on  the  French  Eevolution ;  assist  yon 
in  separating  the  wisdom  from  the  enthusiasm,  the  philosophy 
from  the  declamatioh,  the  just  statement  from  the  violence  and 
exaggeration,  which  may  all  alike  be  oceasi<Htally  found,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  his  immortal  pages ;  but  it  is  for  you  to  observe 
the  one,  and  be  not  affected  by  the  other.  That  he  was  the 
£r6t  to  understand  the  state  of  Europe,  and  that  he  best  under- 
stood it,  oazmot,  I  think,  be  now  denied.  But  whether  he  best 
understood  the  remedy  that  could  be  best  tried  for  this  unparal- 
leled situation  of  aociety,  is  quite  anothw  question.  Olierve, 
then,  the  estimate  he  has  given,  and  how  continually  every 
word  he  writes  has  a  reference  to  some  circumstance  or  other 
that  took  place  at  Paris,  and  that  you  have  even  already  received 
some  notice  of,  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  particularly  when 
I  was  alluding  to  the  pages  of  the  Moniteurs.  *'  Instead  of 
the  religion  and  the  law,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lutionists,  '*  by  which  they  were  in  a  great  politic  communion 
with  the  Christian  world,  they  have  constructed  their  republic 
on  three  bases,  all  fundammitally  opposite  to  those  on  which 
the  communities  of  Europe  are  built.  Its  foundation  is  laid  in 
regicide,  in  Jacobinism,  and  in  atheism ;  and  it  has  joined  to 
those  principles,  a  body  of  systematic  manners,  which  secures 
their  operation.  I  call  a  commonwealth  regicide,  which  lays  it 
down  as  a  fixed  law  of  nature,  and  a  frindamental  right  of  man, 
that  all  government,  not  being  a  democracy,  is  an  usurpation  ; 
that  all'  kings,  as  such,  are  usurpen;  and  for  being  kings,  may 
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and  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  with  their  vivet,  families,  and  ad* 
herents/'  Mr.  Burke  then  alludes  to  the  festival  of  the  10th  of 
August,  as  illustrating  these,  his  representations.  **  Jacobinism," 
he  continues,  *'  is  Ihe  reyolt  of  the  enterprising  t^ents  of  a 
country  against  its  property.  When  priyate  men  fbrm  them- 
selves into  associations  for  ijie  purpose  of  destroying  the  pre-ex- 
isting laws  and  institutions  of  their  country ;  when  they  secure 
to  themselyes  an  army,  by  dividing  amongst  the  people  of  no 
property  the  estates  of  the  ancient  and  lawful  proprietors ;  when 
a  state  recognizes  those  acts,  &o.  &c.,  I  call  this  Jacobinism  by 
establishment.  I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  when  any 
state,  as  such,  ^all  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God  as  a 
morsd  governor  of  the  world ;  when  it  shall  offer  to  him  no  re- 
ligious or  moral  worship ;  when  it  shall  abolish  the  Christian 
religion  by  a  regular  decree ;  when  it  shall  persecute  with  a  cold, 
unrelenting,  steady  crudty,  by  every  mode  of  confiscation,  im- 
priaonment,  exile,  and  death,  all  its  ministers ;  when  it  shall 
generally  shut  up  or  pull  down  churches ;  when  the  few  build« 
ings  that  r^nain  of  this  kind  shall  be  opened  only  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  making  a  profiane  apotheosis  of  monsters,  whose  vices 
and  edmes  have  no  parallel  amongst  men,  and  whom  all  other 
men  consider  as  objects  of  general  detestation,  and  the  severest 
animadversion  of  the  law ;  when  in  the  place  of  that  religion  of 
social  benevolence,  and  of  individual  self-denial "  (you  will  ob« 
serve  these  comprehensive  words),  **  in  mockery  of  aU  religion, 
they  institute  impious,  blasphemous,  indecent,  theatric  rites,  in 
honour  of  their  vitiated,  perverted  reason,  and  erect  altars  to  the 
personification  of  their  own  coirupted  and  bloody  republic ;  when 
schools  and  seminaries  are  founded  at  public  expense  to  poison 
mankind,  from  generation  to  generation,  with  the  horrible  maxims 
of  their  impiety ;  when,  wearied  out  with  incessant  martyrdom, 
and  the  cries  of  a  people  hungering  and  thirsting  for  religion, 
they  permit  it  only  as  a  tolerated  evil ;  I  call  this  atheism  by 
establishment.  When  to  these  establishments  of  regicide,  of 
jacobinism,  and  of  atheism,  you  add  the  coirespondent  system  of 
manners,  no  doubt  can  be  left  on  the  mind  of  a  thinking  man 
concerning  their  determined  hostility  to  the  human  race.  Manners 
are  of  more  importance  than  laws;  upon  them,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  laws  depend  :  the  law  touches  us  but  here  and  there,  and 
now  and  then ;  manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or 
purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine  us,  by  a  constant, 
steady,  uniform,  and  insensible  operation,  like  the  air  we  breathe 
in.     They  give  their  whole  form  and  colour  to  our  lives,  accord* 
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ing  to  their  quality ;  they  aid  moralB»  they  sapply  them,  or  they 
totally  destroy  them.  Of  this  the  new  French  legislatorB  were 
aware ;  therefore,  with  the  same  method,  and  under  the  same 
authority,  they  settled  a  system  of  manners,  the  most  licentioos, 
prostitute,  and  abandoned  that  ever  has  been  known,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  coarse,  rude,  sayage,  and  ferocious.  Nothing 
in  the  Beyolution,  no,  not  to  a  phrase  or  a  gesture,  not  to  the 
fiuahion  of  a  hat  or  a  shoe,  was  left  to  accident.  All  has  been 
the  result  of  design,  all  has  been  matter  of  institution.  No  me- 
chanical means  could  be  devised  in  &Tour  of  this  incredible 
system  of  wickedness  and  vice  that  has  not  been  employed.  The 
noblest  passions,  the  loTe  of  glory,  the  love  of  country,  hare 
been  debauched  into  means  of  its  preservation  and  its  propaga* 
tion ;  all  sorts  of  shows  and  exhibitions,'  calculated  to  inflame 
and  vitiate  the  imagination,  and  pervert  tiie  moral  sense,  have 
been  contrived ;  they  have,  sometimes,  brought  forth  five  or 
six  hundred  drunken  women,  calling  at  the  bar  of  the  Ajssembly 
for  the  blood  of  their  own  children,  as  being  Boyalists  or  Con- 
stitutionalists. Sometimes  they  have  got  a  body  of  wretches, 
calling  themselves  &thers,  to  demand  the  murder  of  their  sons ; 
boasting'that  Borne  had  but  one  Brutus,  but  that  they  could  show 
five  hundred.  There  were  instances,  in  which  they  inverted 
and  retaliated  the  impiety,  and  produced  sons,  who  called  for 
the  execution  of  their  parents.  The  foundation  of  their  republic 
is  laid  in  moral  paradoxes :  their  patriotism  is  always  prodigy : 
all  those  instances  to  be  found  in  history,  whether  real  or  fitbu- 
lous,  of  a  doubtful  public  spirit,  at  whidi  morality  is  perplexed, 
reason  is  staggered,  and  from  which  affiighted  nature  recoils,  are 
their  chosen,  and  almost  sole  examples  for  the  instruction  of 
their  3routh.  The  whole  drift  of  their  institution  is  contrary  to 
that  of  the  wise  legislators  of  all  countries,  who  aimed  at  improv- 
ing instincts  into  morals,  and  at  grafting  the  virtues  on  the  stock 
of  the  natural  affections.  They,  on  the  contrary,  have  omitted 
no  pains  to  eradicate  every  benevolent,  noble  propensity,  in  the 
mind  of  men.  In  their  culture  it  is  a  rule,  always  to  graft  vir- 
tues on  vices.  They  think  everything  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
public  virtue,  unless  it  indicates  violence  on  ^e  private*  All 
their  new  institutions  (and  with  them  ev^ything  is  new)  strike 
at  the  root  of  our  social  nature.  Other  legislators,  knowing 
that  marriage  is  the  origin  of  all  relations,  and  consequently  tiie 
first  element  of  all  duties,  have  endeavoured,  by  every  act,  to 
make  it  sacred.  The  Christian  religion,  by  confining  it  to  pairs, 
and  by  rendering  that  relation  indissoluble,  has  by  these  two 
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things  done  more  towards  the  peace,  happiness,  settlement,  and 
ciyiluEation  of  the  world,  than  hy  any  other  part,  in  this  whole 
scheme  of  Divine  Wisdom.  The  direct  contrary  course  has  heen 
taken  in  the  synagogue  of  Antichrist,  I  mean  in  that  forge  and 
manufactory  of  all  evil,  the  sect  which  predominated  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  1789.  Those  monsters  employed  the  same, 
or  greater  industry,  to  desecrate  and  degrade  Uiat  state,  which 
other  legislators  have  used  to  render  it  holy  and  honourable.  By 
a  strange,  uncalled-for  declaration,  they  pronounced  that  mar* 
riage  was  no  better  than  a  common  civil  contract  The  same 
discipline  which  hardens  their  hearts,  relaxes  their  morals. 
Whilst  courts  of  justice  were  thrust  out  by  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals, and  silent  churches  were  only  the  funeral  monuments  of 
departed  religion,  there  were  no  fewer  than  nineteen  or  twenty 
theatres,  great  and  small,  most  of  them  kept  open  at  the  public 
expense,  and  all  of  them  crowded  every  night.  Among  the  gaunt, 
haggard  forms  of  famine,  and  nakedness,  amidst  the  yells  of  mur- 
der, the  tears  of  affliction,  and  the  cries  of  despair,  &»  song,  the 
dance,  the  mimic  scene,  the  buffoon  laughter,  went  on,  as  regu- 
larly as  in  the  gay  hour  of  festive  peace.  I  have  it  from  good 
authority,  that  under  the  scaffold  of  judicial  murder,  and  the 
gaping  planks  that  poured  down  blood  on  the  spectators,  the  space 
was  hired  out  for  a  show  of  dancing  dogs.  The  whole  body  of 
this  new  scheme  of  manners,  in  support  of  the  iiew  scheme  of 
politics,  I  consider  as  a  strong  and  decisive  proof  of  determined 
ambition  and  systematic  hostility.  I  defy  the  most  refined  in- 
genuity to  invent  any  other  cause  for  the  total  departure  of  the 
Jacobin  republic  from  every  one  of  the  ideas  and  usages,  religious, 
legal,  moral,  or  social,  of  this  civilized  world,  and  &r  her  tearing 
herself  from  its  communion  with  such  studied  violence,  but  from 
a  formed  resolution  of  keeping  no  terms  Mrith  that  world.  It 
has  not  heen,  as  has  been  falsely  and  insidiously  represented, 
that  these  miscreants  had  only  broken  with  their  old  govern- 
ment ;  they  made  a  schism  with  the  whole  universe,  and  that 
schism  extended  to  almost  everything  great  and  small.'' 

I  have  quoted  for  you  nearly  the  whole  of  these  remarkable 
passages  in  Mr.  Burke's  Letters  on  a  Begicide  Peace,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned.  No  doubt,  at  last,  the  Jacobins  kept 
no  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  such  a  crisis  of  the 
world  was  produced,  as  was  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
it.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  you,  who  can  turn  to  consider  it  as 
a  scene  that  has  passed  away,  as  a  danger  that  society  has 
escaped.    Koidea  whatever  can  be  conveyed  to  you;  none,  not 
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fhe  fidntesty  of  what  was  experienced  by  ihoee  who  lired  at  the 
time,  who  every  day  read  and  heard  of  such  scenes  as  I  have 
alluded  to,  and  yet  saw  at  the  same  time  the  French  armies 
everywhere  bearing  down  all  opposition :  and  these  presumptu- 
ous renoTators  of  the  world,  these  tyrannical  propagators  of 
liberty,  partly  by  their  popular  doctrines,  and  partly  by  their 
armies,  rerolutionizing  every  country  they  approached,  and 
preparing  by  the  sword  a  reception  for  those  new  opinions, 
which,  as  Mr.  Burke  truly  admonished  mankind,  left  no  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  established  property,  gave  no  counte- 
nance to  those  oidinary  virtues,  and  offered  no  acknowledgment 
of  those  principles  of  human  conduct  and  belief  which  had  been 
hitherto  thought,  and  justly  thought,  indispensable  to  the 
security  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

And  now  I  must  observe  a  little  upon  the  character  and 
talents  of  these  Jacobin  leaders,  or  rather,  I  must  direct  your 
attention  to  this  point  through  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
this  lecture.     A  strange  misapprehension  seems  to  me  to  exist, 
that  these  were  not  men  of  any  extraordinary  powers  of  mind ; 
that  Eobespierre,  for  instance,  had  neither  eloquence  nor  capa- 
city ;  was  a  mere  wretched  being,  made  up  only  of  selfishness, 
cruelty,  and  cunniug,  as  despicable  as  he  was  detestable.     But 
this  is  not  so :  these  were  qualities  to  be  found  in  him,  it  must 
be  admitted,  but  he  added  others,  not  indeed  of  a  moral,  but  of 
an  intellectual  nature;   and  not  to  understand  the  ability  of 
these  dreadful  men,  of  Bobespierre  and  his  friends,  is  not  to  un- 
derstand this  s}'stem  of  terror,  or  the  edification  which  it  may 
afford  to  a  reflecting  mind.    And,  therefore,  to  finish  the  sketch 
which  I  have  attempted  of  this  Beign  of  Terror,  and  still  far- 
ther to  excite  your  curiosity  with  regard  to  these  extraordinary 
times,  and  to  show  you  to  what  extent  and  in  what  mann^  the 
new  opinions  were  carried,  and  were  defended,  I  will  advert  to 
a  fbw  passages  from  such  speeches  and  reports  as  were  made  by 
Bobespierre  and  his  junta,  and  which  now  exist,  as  public  docu- 
ments, in  the  annals  of  the  Bevolution.     Look,  for  instance,  at 
the  reports  drawn  up  by  the  base  and  versatile  Barr^re,  the 
ready  orator  and  penman  of  every  party  and  every  cause :  you 
will  see  every  topic  of  the  subject  supplied,  seized  upon,  and 
turned  to  the  utmost  advantage;  the  difBlculties  of  the  case 
evaded,  the  objections  encountered,  all,  with  the  utmost  pru- 
dence and  skill ;  everywhere  the  declamation  and  the  argument 
carried  on  with  the  most  flowing  plausibility,  spirit^  and  ad- 
dress.    His  state  papers  are  too  long  to  quote,  and  will  be  some- 
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times  thought,  it  is  very  possible,  too  long  to  read ;  but  they 
who  read  now,  must  recollect,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  writer, 
if  he  did  but  speak  of  matters  relative  to  the  republic,  to  appear 
tedious  to  those  he  was  addressing  at  that  particular  period, 
when  nothing  was,  or  could  be,  interesting  to  them,  that  did  not 
concern  their  Bevolution,  and  all  their  hopes  and  their  fears,  as 
connected  with  that  event.  Equally  spirited  and  skilful  were 
the  addresses  that  were  drawn  up  by  these  men,  to  be  after- 
wards issued  by  the  Convention.  In  judging  of  them,  the 
reader  must  never  for  a  moment  forget  the  nature  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  the  crisis  out  of  which  they 
arose.  I  will  quote  a  few  paragraphs,  to  exemplify  a  little  what  I 
am  saying.  In  August,  1793,  as  you  are  aware,  the  situation  of 
these  Jacobins  seemed  desperate;  the  constitution  they  had  offered 
to  the  French  people  had,  however,  been  just  accepted.  On  this 
occasion,  **  To  arms.  Frenchmen !"  cried  the  Convention,  in  their 
address  to  the  nation,  "  to  arms !  At  the  very  instant,  when  a 
people  of  friends  and  brothers  are  locked  in  each  other's  embraces, 
the  despots  of  Europe  come  to  violate  your  property,  and  devastate 
your  fi^ntiers !  To  arms !  start  all  to  arms  !  rush  forward  and 
crowd  together,  to  arms !  It  is  Liberty  that  now  summons  to  her 
aid  those  who  have  just  pledged  to  her  their  vows ;  this  is  the 
second  time  that  conspiring  tyrants  and  slaves  have  defiled  by 
their  footstep  the  land  of  a  sovereign  people ;  half  of  their  sacri- 
legious armies  have,  on  that  land,  the  first  time  they  appeared, 
found  their  graves ;  let  them  now,  the  second  time,  perish  all ;  ' 
and  let  their  bones,  whitening  in  our  plains,  be  raised  ^  tro- 
phies in  the  midst  of  those  fields  that  their  blood  shall  have 
fertilized.  To  arms!  Erenchmen,  to  arms!  cover  yourselves 
with  a  glory  the  most  splendid,  while  you  defend  that  adored 
liberty,  the  first  tranquil  days  of  which  shall  shower  down  on 
you,  and  each  succeeding  generation  of  your  posterity,  every 
possible  description  of  happiness  and  prosperity/' 

Again*  You  will  observe,  that  the  public,  within  Paris  and 
without,  were  also  managed  on  every  occasion  by  these  Jacobins 
with  the  greatest  ability,  and  supphed  with  such  addresses  to 
bring  up  to  the  Convention  as  were  wanted.  **  You  have  de- 
creed, citizens,  representatives,"  said  an  answer  that  was  imme- 
diately presented  to  the  Convention,  **  you  have  decreed  a  re- 
quisition otily  of  the  first  class  of  citizens ;  if  you  ask  but  for 
one  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  they  will  not  be  found ;  make  a 
general  call,  and  millions  of  men  will  answer.  The  people  wish 
for  no  war  of  tactictf,  nor  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  generals,  traitors, 
voi».  n.  z 
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and  perfidious  men,  who  have  hitherto  had  them  massacred  . 
detail ;  thoy  wish  to  teriiiinate  this  desolating  war,  by  a  single 
effort,  that  shall  at  once  put  an  end  to  our  enemies — a  single 
effbrt  of  vengeance  and  destruction.  Decree,  then,  on  the  in- 
stant, that  the  tocsin  of  liberty  shall,  on  a  day  appointed,  re- 
sound through  all  the  communes  of  the  republic*  Let  them 
tremble,  the  cohorts  of  these  despots !  a  multitude,  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  arms,  directed  by  vengeance  and  by  justice, 
are  raised  against  them ;  and  they  shall  see,  in  their  own  inevita- 
ble death,  the  impossibility  of  enslaving  a  people  that  is  free." 

Paragraphs  of  the  above  kind,  extracted  from  the  public  do- 
cuments, that  were  interchanged,  will  give  you,  fbr  the  present, 
some  idea,  however  faint,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  desperate 
measures  that  followed. were  introduced;  these  measures  you 
are  already  apprized  of:  the  whole  population,  that  could  be 
withdrawn  from  the  land  and  labour  of  the  community,  waa 
seized  upon,  and  converted  to  different  purposes  of  war :  the 
kingdom  considered  as  in  a  state  of  siege ;  law,  property,  the 
constitution,  every  thing,  for  a  time,  suspended  or  at  an  end ; 
and  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety,  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  the  system  of  terror  established. 

Observe  now,  in  like  manner,  the  speeches  and  reports  I 
drawn  up  by  Eobespierre.  I  will  read  you  a  few  paragraphs,  i 
though  nothing  can  be  less  fitted  to  do  proper  justice  to| 
papers  of  this  kind,  than  exhibiting  short  extracts  from  them,  | 
but  I  have  no  other  expedient ;  and  if  I  give  a  general  impres- 1 
sion,  and  excite  your  curiosity,  my  end  will  be  answered.. 
Observe,  then,  the  able  manner  in  which  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  French  people  on  those  occasions,  that  were  of  difficulty ' 
and  danger  to  them  and  to  himself.  "  Citizens,  representatives ' 
of  the  people,"  said  Robespierre,  in  the  report  he  made  to  the  1 
Convention,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1793,  in  the  name  of  the  I 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  "  the  coalesced  kings  make  war  | 
upon  our  republic  with  their  armies,  with  their  intrigues,  and  | 
with  their  libels :  we  will  oppose  to  their  armies,  armies  more  | 
brave ;  to  their  intrigues,  the  vigilance  and  the  terror  of  the  I 
national  justice ;  and  to  their  libels,  truth/' 

After  some  fiuiher  preface,  he  produces  the  answer  he  had 
drawn  up,  for  the  Convention,  to  the  different  manifestoes  oJ 
the  allied  powers.  "  The  National  Convention,"  says  the  mani- 
festo  of  Robespierre,  **  shall  it  make  answer  to  the  mani- 
festoes of  the  tyrants  that  are  leagued  against  the  French  re- 
public !  To  despise  them  is  the  natural  course ;  but  it  is  useful 
to  confound  them,  it  is  just  to  punish  them.     A  manifesto  (A 
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^  despotism  against  liberty !  how  whimsical  a  phenomenon!  These 
enemies  of  France,  how  have  they  dared  to  call  in  our  fellow 
men,  as  arbiters  between  themselves  and  us  ?  How  is  it  that 
they  have  not  feared  lest  the  subject  of  the  quarrel  should 
awaken  the  remembrance  of  their  crimes,  and  be  their  destruc- 
tion ?  And  of  what  do  they  accuse  us  ?  Of  faults  that  are 
their  own ;  they  accuse  us  of  rebellion !  Slaves,  as  you  are, 
you,  who  are  in  revolt  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  know 
you  not  that  there  is  a  blasphemy,  that  can  only  be  justified 
by  victory  ?  See  there  the  scaffold  of  the  last  of  our  tyrants ; 
see  the  French  nation  armed  to  punish  all  that  are  like  him ; 
and  such  then  is  our  answer.  The  kings  accuse  the  French 
people  of  immorality!  All  people  lend  an  ear,  an  attentive 
ear,  to  the  lessons  of  these  respectable  preceptors  of  the  human 
race!  The  morality  of  kinga!  just  Heaven!  All  people  cele- 
brate the  good  faith  of  Tiberius,  the  frankness  of  Louis  XVI. ; 
admire  the  good  sense  of  Claudius,  and  the  wisdom  of  George ; 
vaunt  the  temperance  and  justice  of  William  and  of  Leopold ; 
exalt  the  chastity  of  Messalina,  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  the  modesty  of  Antoinette  j  praise  the  invincible  horror 
of  all  the  despots,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  for  usurpation 
and  tyranny ;  their  tender  regard  for  innocence  oppressed ;  their 
religious  respect  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Why  accuse  us  of 
irreligion  ?  They  proclaim,  that  we  have  waged  war  against 
the  Deity  himself :  how  edifying  is  the  piety  of  these  tyrants ! 
how  agreeable  must  be  to  Heaven  the  virtues,  which  shine  with 
such  splendour  in  their  courts,  and  the  benefits  which  they 
diffuse  over  the  earth  !  Of  what  Deity  is  it  that  they  speak  h 
Do  they  know  any  other  than  pride,  debauchery,  and  all  the 
vices  ?  They  call  themselves  the  images  of  the  Divinity ;  is  it 
to  make  us  hate  the  Divinity  ?  They  say  that  their  authority 
is  his  work :  no,  no,  GK)d  indeed  created  tigers,  but  the  kings 
are  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  human  corruption  :  if  they  invoke  the 
heaven,  it  is  to  usurp  the  earth ;  if  they  speak  of  the  Divinity, 
it  is  to  put  themselves  into  his  place ;  it  is  to  him  that  they 
refer  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  and  the  groans  of  the  wretched ; 
but  they  are  themselves  the  gods  of  the  rich,  the  oppressors  and 
assassins  of  the  people  ....  Nations  of  the  earth,  if  you 
have  not  force  enough  to  recover  your  part  in  the  common 
heritage,  take  care,  at  least,  not  to  violate  our  rights,  or  to 
calumniate  our  courage.  '  Your  tyrants  impute  to  us  some  irre- 
gularities, inseparable  from  the  stormy  movements  of  a  great 
xevolution  ;  they  impute  to  us  the  effects  of  their  own  intrigues, 
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and  of  the  crimes  of  their  emissaries.  All  that  the  !EVench  Bc- 
volution  has  produced  of  the  wise  and  the  sublime,  has  beea  the 
work  of  the  people ;  eyery  thiug  of  a  contrary  description  has 
been  the  work  of  our  enemies.  But  hear !  all  the  armies  of  the 
tyrants  of  Europe  repulsed,  spite  of  five  years  of  treasons^  con- 
spiracies, and  internal  discords ;  the  scaffold  of  traitor-repre- 
sentatives erected  by  the  side  of  the  last  of  our  tyrants ;  the 
immortal  tables,  where  our  representatives,  in  the  midst  of  all 
our  storms,  have  inscribed  the  social  compact  of  the  French 
people ;  all  men  made  equal  before  the  law ;  all  the  guilty-great 
trembling  before  the  image  of  justice ;  helpless  innocence  asto- 
nished to  find  at  last  an  asylum  in  our  tribunals ,-  the  love  of  our 
country  triumphant  over  all  the  vices  of  slaves,  over  all  the  per- 
fidy of  our  enemies ;  the  people  full  of  energy  and  wisdom,  the 
people  terrible  and  just,  raUying  at  the  voice  of  reason,  and 
learning  to  distinguish  its  enemies,  even  ^nder  the  mask  of 
patriotism ;  fiying  to  arms  to  defend  the  magnificent  work  of 
its  courage  and  its  virtue :  such  is  the  expiation  that  we  offer 
to  the  world  for  our  own  mistakes,  and  for  the  crimes  of  our 
enemies.  Illustrious  defenders  of  the  cause  of  kings,  princes, 
ministers,  generals,  and  courtiers,  produce  for  us  the  instances 
of  your  civic  virtues ;  recount  to  us  the  important  services  you 
have  rendered  to  humanity.  No ;  speak  to  us  of  the  fortresses 
you  have  conquered  by  your  guineas ;  pride  yourselves  on  the 
talents  of  your  emissaries,  and  of  the  readmcss  with  which 
your  soldiers  fly  before  the  defenders  of  the  republic ;  pride 
yourselves  for  your  noble  disdain  of  the  rights  of  nations  and 
of  humanity ;  of  your  exploits  at  Genoa  and  Toulon.  Tyrants ! 
such  are  your  virtues.  Sublime  parliament  of  Great  Britain! 
come,  cite  your  heroes.  You  have  an  opposition  party,  it 
seems ;  with  you^  then,  it  is  patriotism  that  is  in  opposition ;  it 
is  despotism,  then,  that  triumphs :  it  is  the  minority  that  is  in 
opposition ;  it  is  the  majority,  then,  that  is  corrupt.  Insolent 
and  vile  people ;  your  pretended  rei»resentation  is  venal;  even 
under  your  own  eyes,  and  on  your  own  avowal.  You  even 
adopt  their  favourite  maxims,  that  the  talents  of  your  deputies 
are  as  much  an  x>bject  of  trafKc,  as  are  the  wool  of  your  sheep, 
or  the  steel  of  your  manufactories ;  and  you,  you  dare  to  talk  to 
us  of  morality  and  of  freedom !  What  strange  privilege  is  this, 
to  babble  without  measure  and  without  shame,  that  the  stupid 
patience  of  their  people  seems  to  allow  to  these  tyrants — ^these 
tyrants  that  make  war,  not  with  arms,  hut  with  crimes;  that 
dare  to  accuse  the  National  Convention  of  corruption,  and  to 
insult  the  virtues  of  the  French  people.     Generous  people !  we 
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Bwear  by  thyself  that  thou  shalt  be  reyoDged.  Before  thy  ene- 
mies shall  make  war  upon  us,  we  will  exterminate  them  all. 
It  is  the  house  of  Austria  shall  perish,  not  IVanoe;  it  is 
London  that  shall  be  made  free  before  Paris  shall  be  made  slave. 
The  destinies  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
have  been  weighed  in  tiie  eternal  balance,  ^pd  the  tyrants  have 
been  found  wanting.  French  people,  let  ni  foiget  our  dissen- 
sions, and  march  against  these  tyrants !  let  us  trample  down 
and  subdue  them,  you  by  your  arms,  and  we  by  our  laws.  Let 
these  traitors  tremble !  let  the  last  of  these  cowardly  emissaries 
of  our  enemies  disappear !  let  patriotism  triumph,  and  let  inno- 
cence fear  no  more!  Fight,  Frenchmen,  fight!  your  cause  is 
holy,  your  courage  not  to  be  overcome.  Your  representatives 
know  how  to  die ;  but  they  can  do  more,  they  know  how  to 
conquer." 

Such  was  the'  sort  of  manifesto  that  Bobespierre  could,  on 
every  occasion,  produce  against  his  opponents  of  every  descrip- 
tion— ^the  allied  sovereigns  without,  or  the  rivals  of  his  power 
within.  I  say  nothing  of  the  propriety  of  his  reasoning,  or  the 
reasonableness  of  his  views,  but  I  say  that  here,  and  all  through 
his  Speeches,  and  public  papers,  there  is  the  fire,  and  the  energy, 
and  tiie  sub^ety,  and  the  dexterity  of  a  skilful  advocate  and  an 
accomplished  demagogue ;  of  a  powerful  ruler  of  the  passions 
of  those  around  him ;  one  who  knew  well  how  to  select  and 
how  to  enforce  the  topics  that  were  fittest  for  his  purpose.  I 
know  no  better  description  of  popular  eloquence  than  this.  He 
who  has  to  sway  a  multitude,  and  to  wield  a  fierce  democracy, 
must  have  a  finer  imagination,  and  a  more  argumentative  mind ; 
must  be  superior  in  intellect  to  those  he  addresses,  but  he  must 
be  part  and  parcel  of  themselves ;  it  is  their  own«  notions  that 
he  must  place  before  them  in  new  points  of  view ;  it  is  their 
own  reasonings  that  he  must  decorate  with  unexpected 
splendour,  and  array  in  the  imagery  of  his  fancy ;  it  is  their 
own  ordinary  feelings  to  which  he  must  commimicate  new  life 
and  activity,  by  exhibiting  them  with  still  deeper  energy,  and 
still  more  impatient  enthuriasm.  Wisdom,  and  philosophy,  and 
humanity,  the  calm  distinctions  of  a  reasoning  mind,  the  finer 
sentiments  of  a  more  delicate  morality,,  and  a  quicker  sense  of 
justice  and  of  right,  these  will  avail  him  little  with  the  popu- 
lace, or  rather  wjH  only  dress  him  out,  to  be  their  victim,  to  be 
driven  from  their  counsels  with  hootixigs  and  with  rage,  to  lan- 
guish in  exile,  or  perish  on  their  scaffolds. 

One  great  object  of  Bobespierre  was  to  excite  the  public 
against  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  were  invading  the  country. 
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They  had  published  manifestoes;  one  highly  praised  hy  Mr. 
Burke  had  appeared  from  England.  It  is  in  answer  to  these 
that  Eobespierre  drew  up  the  state  papers  of  December,  1793, 
from  which  I  have  just  read  to  you  a  few  extracts. 

The  next  great  object  of  Eobespierre  was  to  reconcile  th*e 
French  people  to  thg  system  of  terror,  or  to  what  he  called  the 
revolutionary  govemment :  anotlier  report  was  therefore  made 
to  the  Convention  shortly  after,  on  the  35th  of  December,  1793. 
Observe  now  his  representations.  I  will  read  a  few  paragraphs. 
Consider  whether  he  shows  any  want  of  that  plausible  subtiety 
so  valuable  to  these  great  deceivers  of  mankind,  who  have  always 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  out  a  sort  of  case  for  themselves 
and  their  supporters ;  and  now  consider  that  the  case  to  be  made 
out  was  the  system  of  terror, — ^its  reasonableness,  its  justice,  its 
superior  wisdom. 

**  The  theory  of  the  revolutionary  government,"  says  the  re- 
port, '4s  as  new  as  is  the  Revolution  that  has  produced  it.  It 
is  in  vain  to, look  for  it  in  the  books  of  political  writers,  who 
have  not  foreseen  this  Revolution,  or  in  the  laws  of  lyrants, 
who,  content  to  abuse  their  power,  trouble  themselves  little 
about  its  legitimacy ;  and  so  the  term  '  revolutionary  govern- 
ment* is  to  the  aristocrat  but  a  subject  for  terror  or  a  text  for 
calumny,  to  the  tyrant  but  a  scandal,  and  to  the  generality  of 
mankind  but  an  enigma.  This  enigma  must  therefore  be  ex- 
plained, that  all  good  citizens  at  least  may  be  rallied  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  principles  of  the  public  weal.  The  great  end  and 
meaning,  then,  of  a  constitutional  government  is  to  maintain  and 
preserve  the  republic ;  of  a  revolutionary^  to  found  it.  The 
Revolution  is  the  war  of  liberty  against  its  enemies ;  the  con- 
stitution is  the  rule  of  liberty,  when  now  victorious  and  at  peace. 
The  revolutionary  government  ever  stands  in  need  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  activity,  precisely  because  it  is  iix.a  state  of  war :  it  is 
submitted  to  rules  less  uniform  and  less  rigorous,  because  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  are  stormy  and  changeable ; 
above  all,  because  it  is  forced  at  every  moment  to  display  re- 
sources that  are  new,  and  that  are  rapid,  to  provide  against  dan- 
gers  that  are  new,  and  that  are  pressing.  The  constitutional 
government  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  eivU  liberty ;  the  revo- 
lutionary, with  the  puhUe  liberty.  Under  the  constitutional 
regime  it  is  sufficient  that  individuals  *  are  protected  against  the 
abuse  of  public  power ;  under  the  revolutionary,  the  public  power 
is  itself  obliged  to  make  defence  against  all  the  Motions  that 
assail  it :  the  revolutionary  government  owes  to  all  good  citizens 
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national  protection ;  to  the  enemies  of  the  people  it  owes  but 
death."  In  the  last  few  words  yon  see  how  rapidly  the  reason- 
iDgs  converge  to  the  point  proposed — the  system  of  terror,  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  the  guillotine,  "  These  remarks,"  con- 
tinues Eobespierre,  in  his  reports,  "  suffice  to  explain  the  enigma 
and  the  nature  of  the  laws  we  call  revolutionary.  Those  who 
call  them  arbitrary  or  tyrannic  are  only  stupid  or  perverse  so- 
phisters,  who  seek  to  confound  things  totally  in  their  nature  dif- 
ferent ;  who  would  wish  to  submit  to  the  same  regime,  peace 
and  war,  health  and  disease ;  or  rather,  who  would  wish  only 
the  resurrection  of  tyranny,  and  the  death  of  their  country.  If 
they  are  ever  found  to  call  for  the  literal  observance  of  consti-" 
tutional  maxims,  it  is  only  to  violate  them  with  impunity.  They 
are  a  sort  of  cowardly  assassins,  who,  to  destroy  the  republic  in 
its  cradle,  would  swaddle  it  round  with  vague  adages  and  rules, 
from  which  they  well  know  how  at  pleasure  to  disengage  them- 
selves. If  the  revolutionary  government  must  be  in  its  march 
more  active,  in  its  movements  more  free  than  ordinary  govern- 
ment, is  it  on  that  account  less  just  and  less  legitimate  ?  ^o ; 
it  is  founded  on  the  most  sacred  of  all  laws — the  good  of  the 
people  ;  upon  the  most  irrefr'agable  of  all  titles— necessity.  It 
has  also  its  rules,  all  founded  in  justice,  and  a  regard  to  public 
order.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  anarchy  and  disorder : 
its  end  and  aim,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  repress  them,  that  it  may 
introduce  hereafter,  and  strengjihen,  the  reign  of  the  law.  It 
has  nothing  in  common  with  what  is  arbitrary,  for  it  is  not  the 
passions  of  individuals  that  are  to  direct  it,  but  the  public  good. 
The  measure  of  its  force  is  the  audacity  and  perfidy  of  conspira- 
tors ;  the  more  terrible  to  the  bad,  the  more  favourable  to  the 
good :  the  more  it  is  driven  by  circumstances  to  acts  of  neces- 
sary rigour,  the  more  must  it  abstain  from  measures  that  use- 
lessly interfere  with  liberty." 

Bobespierre  then  goes  on  to  inveigh  against  what  he  calls  mo- 
deratism,  which  he  considers  as  a  device  of  the  enemy,  and  as 
fatal  to  the  republic.  "  Patriotism,"  he  cries,  "  is  from  its  very 
nature  ardent.  Who  can  love  his  country  coldly  ?  Patriotism 
more  peculiarly,  falls  to  the  share  of  men  that  are  artless,  and 
little  able  to  calculate  the  political  eomequenees  of  any  measure 
that  is  in  its  motive  directed  to  the  public  good.  And  wha  is 
the  patriot,  however  enlightened,  that  is  not  sometimes  mistaken? 
...  If  those  are  to  be  considered  as  criminal,  who  in  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  may  have  passed  the  line  of  prudence,  you 
wiU  involve  in  one  common  sentence  of  proscription,  with  citizens 
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that  are  bad,  all  the  natural  friends  of  liberty,  your  own  friends, 
and  all  the  supporters  of  the  repablic.  If  the  revolutionary 
government  is  not  seconded  by  the  energy,  by  the  enlightened 
minds,  by  the  patriotism,  by  the  kindness,  and  by  the  indulgence 
of  all  the  representatives  of  the  people,  how  can  it  acquire  a  force 
of  reaction  proportioned  to  the  efforts  of  Europe,  that  is  attack- 
ing it,  and  of  all  the  enemies  of  liberty,  who  are  pressing  upon 
it  from  every  quarter  ?" 

These  enemies  Robespierre  then  proceeds  to  describe  as  innu- 
merable, consisting  of  emissaries  from  foreign  governments, 
spies,  traitors,  and  pretended  patriots ;  that  ihe  allied  powers 
had  in  fact  established  in  France  a  secret  government,  that  was 
a  perfect  rival  to  the  regular  and  avowed  government;  that 
money  was  everywhere  circulated ;  and,  in  short,  that  th^ne  was 
employment  enough  for  the  revolutionary  government,  if  they 
wished  to  save  France  and  its  liberties  from  the  dangers  by 
which  they  were  surrounded. 

The  main  points  evidently  are  those  which  you  see  here  ad- 
vertedto ;  and  were  you  to  read  the  speech,  as  I  have  done, you 
would,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  attributing  to  it  the  qualities 
I  have  mentioned,  and  in  considering  it  as  well  fitted  (the  great 
merit  of  all  public  addresses)  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  in- 
tended. The  extracts  that  I  have  given,  short  and  limited  in 
number  as  they  must  necessarily  be,  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  and  serve  to  show  you  the  ability  and  revolu- 
tionary energy,  the  haughty  tone  of  decisive  defiance  with  which 
Bobcspierre  and  the  Jacobin  party  defended  themselves  against 
all  their  enemies,  and  established  their  own  entire  despotism ; 
the  subtlety,  the  ingenuity,  the  eloquence,  the  fire,  and  the 
genius  of  their  dreadful  minds.  The  more  you  look  into  the 
public  reports  and  speeches,  and  the  more  you  consider  the  dif- 
ferent passages  in  the  political  life  and  history  of  these  men, 
the  more  you  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  what  you  will 
find  the  historians  in  general,  from  their  detestation  of  such 
monsters  of  cruelty,  not  disposed  to  admit,  their  great  ability. 
The  faot  is,  however,  dear.  Consider  the  theatric  nature  of  the 
French  nation  ;  consider  the  nature  of  that  part  of  it,  more  par- 
ticularly the  lower  orders  of  the  metropolis,  with  which  they 
had  to  do ;  and  you  will  never  see  any  want  of  that  plausible 
declamation  and  exciting  eloquence  which  were  fitted  for  their 
purpose.  Observe  this  when  they  had  to  destroy  the  king — the 
first  point ;  when  they  had  to  destroy  their  rivals,  the  Girondists 
4-.the  second;  whea  they  had  to  raise  the  country  against  the 
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allied  powers,  to  tail  against  the  English,  against  Toulon  and 
Lyons,  against  the  Royalists  and  Gounter-Eevolutionists  of  La 
Yend^;  in  short,  to  make  their  enemies  odious — the  third 
point ;  when  they  had  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Prance  to  their 
own  desperate  measures  of  every  kind — ^the  fourth  point ;  when 
they  had  to  destroy  the  Hehertists,-^Hehert,  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
and  those  of  the  lowest  school  of  the  Jacobins — the  Atheists,  and 
Anarchists,  who  for  a  time  seemed  to  eclipse  them  in  the  favour 
of  the  populace ;  when,  again,  they  had  to  destroy  Danton  and 
his  friends. 

One  really  should,  at  first,  be  at  a  total  loss  to  conceive  how 
pretences  could  be  found  to  bring  Danton  to  the  scaffold ;  yet 
on  every  occasion  the  necessary  eloquence  and  ability  were 
shown,  proper  terms  of  reproach  invented,  proper  popular  cries 
set  up ;  due  advantage  taken  of  the  suspicious  nature  of  the 
French  people,  of  their  characteristic  versatility,  impetuosity, 
and  folly.  To  strike  at  the  Royalists  and  the  aristocrats,  they 
set  up  the  cry  of  "  liberty  and  equality;"  against  the  Girondists, 
of  "  no  federalism ;"  "  the  republic  one  and  indivisible."  After 
their  fell,  terror  was  made  the  order  of  the  day,  recommended 
under  phrases  of  **  public  safety,"  "necessity,*'  ** cause  of  the 
Eevolution/'  &c. 

After  the  fall  of  Hebert  and  the  Atheists,  justice  and  probity 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  After  the  fall  of  the  Dantonists,  all 
the  moral  virtues  were  made  to  shine  forth  in  the  speeches  and 
reports  of  Robespierre  and  his  junta,  for  Danton  and  his  friends, 
it  seems  (who  were  men  of  pleasure,  and  wanted  the  revolu- 
tionary horrors  to  cease,  that  they  might  have  leisure  to  enjoy 
themselves),  were  to  be  stigmatized  as  men  too  much  disposed 
to  favour  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  in  their  private  conduct 
too  treacherous ;  and  phrases  were  therefore  coined,  and  they 
were  called  ''  the  indulgents  and  the  immorals."  Thus  whatever 
was  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  or  the  enemy  to  be  over- 
powered, the  proper  means  were  adopt>ed ;  and  these  enemies 
were  so  various,  from  the  Royalists  down  to  the  Anarchists, 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  down  to  the  Atheist,  and  these 
difficulties  so  insuperable,  from  the  overthrowing  of  the  mo- 
narchy on  the  10th  of  August,  to  the  estahlishment  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  guillotine,  that  any  praise  that  can  be  allowed  to 
men  of  giiilt  and  blood,  for  courage,  decision,  and  intellectual 
ability ;  to  rulers  of  mobs,  pirates,  or  captains  of  banditti,  must 
be  in  large  measure  conceded  to  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins ; 
and  their  reports,  their  speeches,  their  public  compositions  of 
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every  kind,  bear  ample  evidence,  I  conceive;  to  justify  the  re- 
presentations I  am  now  making.  Among  such  lessons  as  I  have 
already  intimated  to  you  may  be  drawn  from  these  memor- 
able documents,  you  will  not  forget  more  particularly  the  edifi- 
cation  that  is  to  be  derived  frem  seeing  the  manner  in  which 
the  worse  may  be  made  to  appear  the  better  reason :  the  danger 
in  which  well-meaning  men  are  placed,  when  they  are  addressed 
by  those  who  are  not  only  bad  men,  but  able  men ;  the  &cility 
with  which,  as  I  have  often  apprized  you,  the  orators  and  writers 
of  a  party  can  make  out  their  case,  when  they  take  for  granted 
all  the  principles  and  hxita  that  are  necessary  for  its  support. 

I  must  now  advert  to  a  very  remarkable  portion  of  the  history 
of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  and  of  the  Eevolution  itself. 

In  a  former  lecture  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  you  must  have 
heard  of  so  often — ^the  public  abolition  of  Christianity,  and  in- 
deed of  all  religion  whatever ;  a  fact  so  extraordinary  that  I 
thought  it  somewhat  necessary  to  produce  extracts  from  the 
Moniteur  to  verify  it.  In  that  official  gazette,  the  fact,  how- 
ever, appears,  and  the  proceedings  that  took  place,  such  as  they 
were  afterwards  very  Mly*  exhibited  in  all  the  accounts  of  the 
historians.  To  this  excess  were  the  new  opinions  at  last  carried; 
beyond  it  they  could  not  go.  Something,  however,  yet  re- 
mained. The  existence  of  our  rational  nature  is  a  matter  of 
constant  experience,  and  thia  at  least  could  not  well  be  denied, 
and  therefore  the  principle  of  reason  was  deified ;  every  other 
species  of  religion  was  abjured.  Here  then  the  new  opinions 
subsided,  but  only  because  there  was  no  principle  of  belief  left, 
which  could  possibly  admit  of  a  dispute. 

It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  such  an  event  as  this  made  & 
very  strong  impression  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  at  the  time ; 
and  this  impression  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  the  Prench 
nation  has  been  considered  in  a  general  manner  as  having  been 
a  nation  of  atheists  from  this  time  to  the  usurpation  of  Buona- 
parte. It  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  noticed  that,  after 
all,  this  was  not  the  case ;  that  there  was  a  sort  of  recoil  from 
the  frightful  extreme  to  which  the  new  opinions  had  been 
urged ;  and  that,  though  the  reign  of  atheism  existed  for  half  a 
year,  it  existed  no  longer.  It  was  Hebert  and  his  followers  who 
procured  the  public  establishment  of  these  atheistical  opinions ; 
and  when  this  party  was  put  down  by  Bobespierre,  their  system 
followed,  and  was  put  down  also.  Immediately  on  their  fall,  this 
demagogue  made  their  opinions  a  part  of  their  accusation^  and 
set  about  restoring  the  behef  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and 
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of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  that 
these  were  not  always  his  opinions,  though  in  the  course  of  his 
revolutionary  life  he  became  a  monster  of  cruelty.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  at  least  it  may  be  concluded,  that  these  opinions  re- 
tained or  recovered  their  hold  on  the  community  around  him  ; 
or  he  never  would  have  exerted  himself,  as  he  did,  to  procure 
their  re-establishment.  A  demagogue  like  this,  who  meant  to 
rule,  could  not  have  run  counter  to  the  public  sentiment. 

Now,  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me,  that  as  it  is  a  memorable 
fact  in  the  history  of  civilized  man,  that  the  progress  of  the 
new  opinions  should  go  so  far,  as  at  last  publicly  to  throw  off  all 
belief  of  a  Creator  and  a  future  life,  so  is  it  also  a  memorable 
fact,  that  such  an  apostacy  from  all  the  oommon  principles  and 
feelings  of  mankind,  could  not  long  subsist ;  and  that  it  was 
thought  necessary,  by  the  great  demagogue  of  the  hour,  to  re- 
store the  national  creed,  if  not  to  Chiistianity,  to  the  great  doc- 
trines,  at  least,  of  natural  religion. 

You  will  observe,  then,  that  a  report  was  made  by  Eobespierre 
to  the  Convention,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1794 ;  and  this  was  in- 
tended by  him  to-be  introductory  to  his  decree  lor  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  It  was  full  of  the  most  extraordinary 
matter;  but  in  the  midst  of  much  declamation  and  invective 
against  governments,  traitors  to  the  B^volution,  priests  and 
priestcraft,  appear  the  following  paragraphs.  He  is  speaking  of 
Hebert  and  his  followers,  of  the  atheistical  school,  the  party  he 
had  just  put  down. 

"These  pretended  patriots,"  he  says,  "have  ereoted  their 
immorality,  not  only  into  a  sort  of  system,  but  a  sort  of  religion ; 
they  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  all  the  generous  sentiments 
of  nature,  by  their  example  as  by  their  precepts ;  they  have 
searched  into  the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart ;  they  have 
endeavoured  to  find  everything  that  could  be  a  support  to  morals, 
but  only  to  tear  it  away,  only  to  stifle  the  principle  of  con- 
science, the  invisible  accuser,  that  nature  has  there  concealed. 
But  consult  you,  consult  only  the  welfare  of  your  country,  and 
the  interests  of  humanity.  Every  institution,  every  doctrine, 
which  consoles  and  elevates  the  soul,  should  be  welcomed.  Ke- 
jeet  all  those  which  tend  but  to  degrade  and  corrupt  it.  Beani- 
mate  and  exalt  all  those  generous  sentiments,  and  those  grand 
moral  ideas,  which  they  have  attempted  to  extinguish.  Who 
then  has  commissioned  thee  to  announce  to  the  people  that  the 
Divinity  does  not  exist,  thou,  thou  who  canst  feel  such  a  passion 
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for  this  arid  doctrine,  yet  canst  feel  none  for  thy  coimtry  ?  And 
what  benefit  to  thee,  to  persuade  mankind  that  a  blind  force 
presides  over  their  destinies,  and  strikes  at  random  crime  and 
virtue ;  that  the  soul  is  but  a  passing  breath,  that  exists  not 
beyond  the  portals  of  the  tomb  ?  llie  notion  of  his  annihilation, 
will  it  inspire  a  man  with  sentiments  more  pure,  and  more  ele- 
vated than  the  belief  of  his  immortality  ?  Will  it  inspire  him 
with  more  respect  for  his  fellow  men  and  for  himself?  with 
more  devotedness  to  his  country,  more  boldness  to  brave  tyranny, 
or  a  better  contempt  for  pleasure  and  for  death  ?  You,  who  re- 
gret  the  virtuous  friend  that  you  have  lost ;  you,  who  love  to 
think  that  the  nobler  part  of  him  has  escaped  from  destruction; 
you,  who  shed  your  tears  over  the  bier  of  your  son,  or  the  lost 
partner  of  your  heart,  are  you  consoled  by  him  who  tells  you 
that  there  remains  of  them  nothing  but  a  vile  heap  of  dust  ? 
Wretched  man  that  thou  art,  thou,  who  art  expiring  under  the 
stroke  of  the  assassin,  thy  last  sigh  is  an  appeal  to  eternal  jus- 
tice !  Innocence  even  on  the  scaffold  can  make  the  tyrant  turn 
pale,  though  seated  on  his  car  of  victory  and  triumph ;  and 
whore  would  be  this  ascendant,  if  indeed  the  tomb  could  render 
equal  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed?  Miserable  aophistcr 
that  thou  art !  by  what  right  dost  thou  come  to  wrest  &om  in- 
nocence the  sceptre  of  reason,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  guilt; 
throw  a  funeral  pall  over  nature ;  make  vice  look  up  with  joy, 
and  virtue  droop  in  sorrow  ?  Why  is  hnmanity  to  be  degraded? 
The  more  a  man  is  endowed  with  sensibility  and  genius,  the 
more  is  he  attached  to  those  ideas  that  ennoble  his  nature  and 
elevate  his  heart ;  and  the  doctrines  of  such  men  become  the 
doctrines  of  the  universe.  And  how  is  it -to  be  supposed  that 
such  ideas  are  not  truths  ?  I  cannot  conceive,  at  least,  how 
nature  can  have  suggested  to  man  fictions  more  useful  than  all 
hor  realities :  and  if  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  be  indeed  but  dreams,  they  are,  of  all  the 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  the  most  beautiful.  The  great 
point  fot  the  morals  of  society  would  be  to  create  a  rapid  in- 
stinct, that,  without  the  tardy  succour  of  reason,  should  lead 
men  to  seek  good,  and  avoid  evil ;  but  the  reason  of  each  man 
is  drawn  aside  by  his  passions,  or  is  often  little  better  than  a 
sophist,  that  pleads  their  cause ;  and  the  authority  of  man  over 
himself  may  always  be  assailed  by  his  self-love.  Kow  what 
produces,  or  replaces  this  precious  instinct,  what  supplies  this 
insufficiency  of^  human  authority,  is,  the  religious  sentiment 
which  impresses  upon  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  sanction  given  to 
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the  precepts  of  morality,  by  a  power  superior  to  ^an ;  and  I 
know  not  that  any  legislator  has  ever  thought  of  turning  his 
nation  to  atheism.  I  know,  indeed,  that  sages  have  mingled 
fictions  with  truth  to  strike  the  imagination  of  Ihe  people,  or 
attach  them  to  their  institutions.  Lycurgus  and  Solon  have  had 
their  oracles,  and  Socrates  his  familiar  genius^  But  you  will 
not  conclude  from  this,  that  you  must  deceive  men  to  instruct 
them,  but  only  that  you  are  fortunate  to  live  in  an  age  and  in  a 
country,  when  the  progress  of  knowledge  leaves  you  no  other 
task  to  ftdfil,  but  to  recall  man  to  nature  and  to  truth.  You 
will  be  careful,  thai,  how  you  break  the  link  that  unites  men 
to  the  Author  of  their  being.  It  is  even  sufficient,  that  this 
opinion  has  obtained  among  a  people,  to  make  it  dangerous  to 
destroy  it ;  for  the  motives  of  every  daty,  and  the  £>undations  of 
morality  being  connected  with  this  idea,  to  destroy  it,  is  to  de- 
moralize the  people.  On  the  whole,  he  who  could  form  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Divinity  in  the  system  of  social  life,  would  be  a 
prodigy  of  genius ;  he  who,  without  having  anything  to  sub- 
stitute, thinks  only  of  banishing  the  Divinity  from  the  human 
mindy  appears  to  me  but  a  prodigy  of  stupidity  or  perverseness. 
If  the  principles  which  I  have  thus  developed  are  mistaken,  I 
deceive  myself  at  least  with  all  whom  the  world  has  yet*  revered. 
Cicero  in  the  senate,  Socrates  when  dying,  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae, the  man  truly  great,  the  real  hero,  esteems  himself  too 
well,  not  to  turn  away  from  the  idea  of  his  own  annihilation; 
The  wreteh  who  is  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  who  is  horrible 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  is  aware  that  nature  has  for  him  no  better 
present  to  bestow." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Bobespierre.  This  re- 
port, as  I  have  mentioned,  embraced  a  variety  of  strange  topics ; 
*'  but  all  of  it,"  says  the  editor,  *'  that  appeared  to  do  homage  to 
Nature,  and  tbe  virtue  she  inspires,  received,  at  every  turn,  marks 
the  most  decided  of  general  applause ;  and  it  was  amidst  such 
acclamations,  that  the  decrees  that  followed  were  proclaimed : 
'That  the  French  people  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  that  a  f§te 
should  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being.' '' 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  a  f^te  of  this  kind  from  the  people  of 
Paris  and  the  Convention,  at  this  period,  and  Bobespierre  to  be 
the  high  priest  and  orator,  is  an  idea  that  can  be  at  all  congenial 
to  our  minds  (it  will  be  an  offence  to  many),  and  such  a  festival 
would  have  better  become,  it  may  well  be  thought,  a  band  of 
Swiss  patriots,  after  the  overthrow  of  one  of  their  Austrian  in- 
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vaders,  assembled  in  the  simple  innocence  of  tiieir  lives,  and  the 
unaffected  piety  of  their  hearts,  humbly  to  acknowledge  their 
gratitude  to  their  Almighty  protector.  This  is  most  true ;  bat 
we  must  take  men  as  we  find  them.  Men  or  things,  it  is  always 
our  first  philosophy  to  make  the  best  of  them ;  ai^  qn  this  occa- 
sion the  nature  of  the  Frehch  people,  of  this  demagogue,  of  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  Eevolution,  must  be  considered. 
We  haye  just  seen,  with  horror,  the  deification  of  reason,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  religion,  inftunous  processions,  and  the  great 
national  church  profaned;  we  now,  therefore,  may  be  well 
pleased  to  see  a  recoil,  which,  howerer  imperfect,  is  at  least  a 
disavowal,  and  departure  from  such  impieties.  A  sort  of  repa- 
ration is  here  made  to  mankind ;  and  there  is,  at  least,  an  ap- 
proach to  a  better  order  of  things.  Surely  there  is  here  a  most 
extraordinary  testimony,  paid  even  by  such  men,  at  such  a  pe- 
riod, to  truths  so  important  to  mankind.  Certainly,  th^jse  truths 
must  be  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  if  they  could  not 
be  torn  away  by  all  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  by  all  the 
overthrow  of  established  opinions,  and  by  all  the  efforts  of  the 
legislature  of  the  country,  publicly  rejecting  and  abjuring  them. 
Certainly  they  must  have  been  intended  by  the  Almighty  Creator 
to  foinn  part  of  our  belief;  they  must  have  come  to  us  stamped 
with  his  authority ;  as  such,  they  must  be  received.  Whatever 
other  evidences  of  belief,  whatever  other  motives  of  duty  we  may 
have,  certainly  we  have  a  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  such 
conclusions,  as  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  so  remarkable  a  pro- 
vision in  the  economy  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

I  have  adverted  to  this  particular  portion  of  the  Eeign  of 
Terror,  because,  I  confess,  I  have  been  struck*  with  it  myself,  and 
think  it  both  interesting  and  important.  'I  may  be  allowed,  I 
hope,  even  from  the  murky  recesses  of  the  mind  of  Eobespierre, 
even  from  the  public  documents  of  this  dreadful  people  (for  such 
they  had,  at  this  time,  been  rendered  by  their  guilty  leaders), 
even  from  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  bloodshed,  licentiousness, 
and  injustice,  from  which  good  and  pious  men  at  the  time  turned, 
with  averted  eyes  and  trembling  hearts ;  even  from  this,  the 
worst  period  of  the  Revolution,  I  may  be  allowed,  I  hope,  to 
draw  one  unexpected  testimony  to  those  great  and  eternal  truths 
on  which  the  best  interests  and  happiness  of  mankind,  hero  and 
herecrfter,  so  essentially  depend.  I  may  be  allowed,  I  hope,  at 
whatever  humble  distance,  to  look  up  to  the  example  of  the 
most  eminent  reasoners  and  defenders  of  our  religion,  none  of 
whom  would  have  supposed  themselves  otherwise  than  well  em- 
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ployed,  "while  they  were  endeavouring  to  show  how  strong  were 
the  feelings  and  principles  with  which  the  Creator  had,  from 
the  first,  in  his  mercy  and  goodness,  hound  his  creatures  to  him- 
self, and  how  distinct  was  the  preparation  which  he  had  thus 
made  for  the  subsequent  reception  of  the  more  perfect  consola- 
tions, and  promises,  and  instruction  of  revelation. 


LECTURE    XLIIL 

REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  policy  of  Robespierre  was  good 
in  breaking  with  Danton  and  his  friends,  and  sending  them  to 
the  guillotine.    I  speak  not  of  any  higher  considerations,  but  as 
a  question  of  policy,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  decision  of 
Robespierre  was  right,  with  a  view  merely  to  the  continuance 
and  enjoyment  of  his  own  power.     Danton  required  only  a  sacri- 
fice, which  it  would  have  been  well  for  Robespierre  if  he  had 
made.     A  relaxation  of  his  system  of  terror,  and  on  the  whole, 
a  sincere  sympathy  and  union  with  these  old  revolutionists, 
would  have  reconciled  them  and  the  people  of  Prance  to  the  rule 
of  the  triumvirate  ;  while  Danton,  like  a  great  barbarian  con- 
queror, whose  triumphs  had  been  accomplished,  would  have  been 
every  day  more  and  more  within  the  influence  of  the  common 
pleasures  of  life,  and  less  and  less  disposed  to  interfere  with  his 
old  dissociate  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.    But^  ''vault- 
ing ambition  that  o'erleaps  itself,  and  falls  on  the  other  side.** 
And  such  was  it  now,  in  the  instance  of  Robespierre.    After  the 
event,  no  doubt  it  is  easy  to  reason ;  but  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  happened  on  this  occasion,  that  Robespierre  might  not 
have  expected  ?     Were  not  the  friends  of  Danton  many,  and 
men  of  great  energy  and  experience  ?    "Were  they  likely  ever  to 
forgive  their  leader's  persecution  and  death  ?     Would  it  not  bo 
necessary  to  extend  still  wider  the  system  of  terror  and  public 
executions  ?     Would  it  not  soon  become  a  question,  whether  any 
man  was  safe  ?     Would  not  resistance  be  at  last  made  by  every 
one,  in  and  out  of  the  Convention,  as  the  best  chance  of  life  ? 
What  but  ruin  could  be  the  result,  sooner  or  later,  of  this  every 
day  more  and  more  impracticable  system  of  ruling  by  the  guillo- 
tine ?    But  Robespierre  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  a  mode- 
rate and  generous  policy,  that  no  such  considerations  as  these 
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might  possibly  have  occurred  to  him.  The  persecution,  however, 
of  Danton,  was  the  great  mistake  of  his  poHtical  life,  in  the  way 
we  are  now  considering  it;  it  was  the  great  exciting  cause  of 
his  own  destruction.  The  mistake  he  was  making  was  seen 
clearly  by  Danton  himself.  "  I  drag  Bobespiexre  after  me/' 
said  he.  .     . 

And  now  that  we  hare  been  so  long  occupied  with  this  most 
extraordinary  subject,  the  Beign  of  Terror,  as  a  condusion  of 
the  whole,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  cast  a  parting  glance 
at  the  life,  character,  and  fate  of  this  dreadful  Bobespierre,  the 
great  author  and  support  of  it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  the  papers  of  Bobespierre. 
Among  these  papers  may  be  seen  a  short  account  of  him  by 
Freron ;  and  it  may  be  amusing,  in  the  first  place,  to  trace  in 
his  earlier  years  the  future  Moloch  of  the  French  nation.  He 
was  brought  up  at  the  college  of  Louis  Le  Grand.  Gamillo 
Desmoulins  was  his  fellow-student,  as  was  Freron  himself!  "  He 
was  then/'  says  Freron,  ''  what  we  have  since  seen  him,  melan- 
choly, bilious,  morose,  and  jealous  of  the  success  of  his  com. 
rades ;  he  mixed  not  in  their  sports,  he  walked  alone,  always 
musing,  and  with  the  appearance  of  a  person  not  in  health.  He 
had  none  of  the  qualities  of  youth,  already  had  his  flexible 
countenance  contracted  those  convulsive  grimaces  which  we 
have  observed  in  him :  never  communicative,  no  finankness,  no 
overflowing,  no  abandonment  of  the  heart,  exclusive  selfishness, 
a  stiffiiess  in  opinion  totally  insurmountable,  no  sincerity  what- 
ever :  one  never  remembers  to  have  seen  him  laugh.  He  guarded 
deeply  the  remembrance  of  any  injury;  was  vindictive  and 
treacherous ;  and  even  at  that  period  knew  how  to  dissemble 
his  resentment.  He  succeeded  in  his  studies,  and  bore  away 
prizes ;  he  owed  them  to  great  application.  He  embraced  the 
profession  of  the  law,  which  he  practised  at  Arras,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  but  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  man  of  letters.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  him  until  the  Bevolution.  In  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  he  was  only  remarkable  for  his  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  speaking,  though  he  often  endeavoured  to  speak ;  he 
was  always  hooted  down,  and  thus  reduced  to  silence ;  diffusion 
of  words,  and  incoherence  of  ideas,  characterized  his  eloquence 
at  that  period.  He  was  always  the  most  perfect  poltroon  on 
occa3ion8  of  danger :  he  did  not  appear  on  the  1 0th  of  August ; 
was  quite  terrified  on  the  day  of  the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  From  his  first  arrival  at  Paris,  to  that  day,  he  had  been 
lodged,  entertained,  and  accommodated  at  the  house  of  Hum- 
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bert,  but  no  recompense  did  he  erer  think  of  returning  him,  not 
the  slightest  service ;  and  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life, 
he  shut  his  doors  against  him;  the  presence  of  a  benefactor  was 
annoying  to  him.  Bobespierre  was  quite  choked  with  bile ;  his 
eyes  and  his  yellow  complexion  showed  this.  Wine  and  liquors, 
which  he  was  used  to  drink  immoderately,  must  have  made  him 
commit  some  indiscretion,  ibr  latterly  he  drank  but  water. 
When  he  walked  out  he  was  always  armed  with  pistols ;  a  sort 
of  guard  du  corps  of  his  Mends  accompanied  him ;  they  were 
distributed  at  intervals,  in  the  streets  he  passed  through,  to 
give  him  immediate  succour,  if  attacked.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  career  he  practised  with  pistols  every  day  in  his  garden,  and 
had  become  very  dexterous.  The  pleasantries  of  Camille  Des- 
moulins  made  him  laugh  to  tears,  but  it  was  a  laughter  immo- 
derate and  convulsiTe,  and  he  immediately  after  sunk  into  his 
former  melancholy.  When  Charles  Lameth  was  wounded  in  a 
duel,  Bobespierre  made  it  a  sort  oi  religious  duty  to  visit  him 
twice  a  day ;  he  called  him  his  Mend,  as  he  did  Bamave ;  but 
he  guillotined  the  one,  and  would  not  have  spared  the  other.  He 
had  squeezed  the  hand  of  Camille  Besmoulins  the  very  day  that 
he  signed  his  arrest." 

Such  is  the  description  of  Bobespierre,  by  one  who  must  have 
known  him  from  his  earliest  youth.  If  may  not  be  as  easy  as 
might  be  expected,  to  judge  of  the  character  of  Bobespierre,  if 
we  refer  ourselves  merely  to  the  French  writers  and  historians. 
He  subdued  the  country  for  nearly  two  years  together ;  and 
there  was  nothing  grand  or  imposing  in  his  character,  sufficiently 
to  gratify  the  national  vanity.  He  had  not  splendid  talenti^ 
and  overpowering  eloquence,  like  Mirabeau ;  he  was  not  a  great 
military  conqueror,  like  Buonaparte ;  there  was  nothing  in  his 
character  to  admire,  nothing  to  dazzle  or  astonish.  He  was  not 
even  a  fierce  and  daring  tribune  of  the  people,  like  Danton.  It 
was  as  disgraceful  to  the  Frenish  nation,  as  calamitous,  to  have 
fallen  before  a  tyrant  so  mean  and  unworthy  of  command.  The 
result  is,  that  even  the  qualities  that  belonged  to  him  are  not 
admitted;  and  the  problem  of  his  success  in  the  Bevolution 
would  be  left  totally  inexplicable,  if  such  pictures  as  are  drawn 
of  him  were  supposed  exact.  Those,  however,  who  do  not  par^ 
take  of  the  national  mortification,  and  who  only  share  with  the 
French  writers  and  historians  the  detestations  of  his  cruelty, 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  his  progress,  his  eleva- 
tion, or  his  foil.  A  few  words  will,  I  apprehend,  explain  these 
phenomena.    He  was  originally  what  Freron,  his  youthful  com^ 
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paaion,  represents ;  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  talents  snfficient 
to  attract  notice,  and  send  him,  as  deputy,  to  the  Constitaent 
Assembly.     Here  his  natural  spleen,  ill  humour,  and  malignant 
disposition,  threw  him  into  opposition,  and  made  him,  of  course, 
adopt  every  measure  the  most  violent,  as  it  successively  arose. 
His  bad  qualities  had  ample  nourishment  during  the  unhappy 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  popular  assemblies ;  and 
his  vievTis  must  have  opened,  as  the  different  leaders  of  the  Ke- 
volution  disappeared  from  the  stage.    Men  that  engage  in  public 
life,  are  not  indisposed  to  the  pleasures  of  power  and  conse- 
quence ;  and  at  kst  his  ambition  kindled  with  his  opportunities, 
and  with  the  success  which  he  gradually  obtained.     He  had 
not  the  personal  courage  of  a  revolutionist,  but  this  kept  him 
from  hazarding  his  life,  and  enabled  him  to  outlive  the  storm. 
He  was  always,  therefore,  ready  to  profit  by  the  resnlt,  and  to 
take  the  direction  favourable  to  his  interests.      The   whole 
secret  of  his  elevation  seemed  to  have  turned  upon  a  few  points. 
He  was  austere  and  stoical,  and  be  was,  therefore,  content  to 
be  poor ;  a  virtue  always  intelligible  to  the  populace.     The  po- 
pukce  were  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  by  being  thus  recom» 
mended  to  them,  he  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  posses- 
sion of  power.     He  was  envious  and  cynical ;  and  he  therefore 
observed,  and  treasured  up  in  his  memory,  the  faults  and  mis- 
takes of  others :  he  had  it  thus  always  in  his  power  to  damage 
or  ruin,  as  occasion  might  require,  all  other  candidates  for  the 
popular  favour.   Lastly,  he  had  a  power  of  thinking  and  of  speak- 
ing, which,  whatever  may  be  said  in  disparagement  of  it,  often 
amounted  to  real  eloquence,  and  was  always  admirably  adapted 
to  influence,  as  he  wished,  those  whom  he  addressed.     Einally, 
he  had  no  feelings  or  affections  ever  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition :  and  ambition  seems  to  have  been,  at  last,  the  only 
passion  of  which  his  heart  was  susceptible.     He  was,  therefore, 
without  pity,  and  without  remorse ;  and  the  B3^tem  of  terror 
was  an  instrument  that  he  used  without  scruple,  as  he  would 
any  other,  by  which  he  could  best  subdue  the  opponents  and 
rivals  of  his  power.     It  is  a  mortifying  passage  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  that  a  being  like  this  should  obtain  domination,  and 
such  a  domination,  over  one  of  the  first  kingdoms  in  Europe ; 
yet  such  is  the  fact :  and  the  few  considerations  I  have  men- 
tioned, sufficiently,  as  I  conceive,  explain  it.    From  the  first  to 
the  last  we  follow  him  in  every  step  of  his  career,  with  unmin- 
gled  sensations  of  dislike  or  detestation :  we  give  him  no  credit 
for  his  love  of  liberty ;  we  know  not  how  to  suppose  it  genuine, 
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for  he  is  selfish,  mean,  and  base.  Is  there  a  harsh  or  cruel  mea. 
sure  proposed,  he  is  sure  to  favonr  or  defend  it ;  is  any  risk  or 
danger  to  be  incurred,  he  leaves  the  hazard  to  others,  and  waits 
to  benefit  by  the  event.  He  hides  himself  on  the  10th  of 
August,  when  the  Tuileries  is  to  be  stormed.  The  unhappy 
king,  on  the  contrary,  is  brought  to  trial,  stands  helpless  before 
him,  and  he  is  the  most  relentless  persecutor  of  Ins  life  and 
honour.  On  every  occasion,  his  is  a  malignity  that  nothing  can 
soften,  a  resentment  that  nothing  can  appease,  a  vengeance  that 
only  stops  at  death.  It  is  astonishing  how  such  a  man  could 
either  have  friends  or  followers;  still  he  had  both.  In  his 
papers,  letters  appear  addressed  to  him,  as  they  would  have  been 
to  the  most  amiable  and  excellent  of  men,  and  no  political  ruler 
ever  had  such  incense  offered  up  to  him  before.  You  will  see  in- 
stances in  the  preface,  by  Courtois,  drawn  from  his  papers :  ''his 
precious  life ;"  '*  his  rare  talents  ;"  **  the  insignificance  of  the 
Convention,  or  the  Republic,  compared  to  the  value  of  his  exist- 
ence and  welfere ;"  "  the  pure  and  incorruptible  Robespierre  ;** 
'*  the  virtuous  Robespierre;"  these  are  the  expressions  to  be  found 
there :  '*  that  he  united  the  energy  of  an  ancient  Spartan  and 
Roman  with  the  eloqu^ce  of  an  Athenian."  His  sanctity,  his 
humanity,  his  benevolence,  are  talked  of.  Such  are  the  flatteries 
addressed  to  him,  and  not  un£requently  they  became  perfectly 
impious.  Robespierre  had  risen  into  great  importance  immedi- 
ately upon  the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  ability  and  virulence  in  the  debates  relative  to  the 
trial  and  fate  of  the  king.  He  got  possession  of  the  Jacobins ;  and 
when  Marat  was  assassinated,  the  Girondists  overthrown,  and 
Danton  had  become  careless  and  indolent,  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Robespierre.  He  contrived  to  attach  himself  to  St.  Just, 
and,  above  all,  Barr^re ;  and  leaving  others  to  propose  and  carry 
bold  and  desperate  measures,  while  he  kept  at  a  safe  distance 
himself,  always,  however,  taking  care  to  come  forward  and 
assume  the  credit  of  them,  when  they  succeeded ;  he  was,  in 
truth,  the  real  ruler  of  this  great  kingdom,  during  all  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  for  nearly  two  years.  His  address,  however,  as  a 
manager  of  the  minds  of  others,  his  ability  as  a  speaker,  were 
conspicuous  on  every  occasion,  through  the  whole  of  his  career, 
until  success  blunted  his  sagacity,  aud  betrayed  his  judgment. 
To  his  very  able  state  papers  I  have  already  referred.  Observe, 
too,  even  when  he  had  become  intoxicated  with  power,  the  ad- 
vantage he  made  of  such  incidents  as  occurred ;  the  plausible 
manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  French  people, 
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and  apparently  did  persuade  most  of  the  yioknt  party,  in  and 
out  of  the  Convention  (more  especialiy  all  the  Jacobins))  that 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution  was  identi&ed  with  the  continnanee 
of  his  power.  This  was  particularly  shown  when  attempts  had 
been  made  on  that  account,  as  he  said,  to  assassinate  him.  You 
will  see  a  strong  specimen  of  his  address  and  eloquenoe  in  the 
speech  he  then  made  in  the  Convention.  I  had  made  eztraets 
from  it,  but  must  omit  them  fbr  want  of  time. 

Having  thus  given  yon  a  short  account  of  Hie  rise,  progress, 
and  success  of  this  powerful  demagogue,  I  must  next  endea- 
vour to  describe  to  you  the  leading  particulars  of  bis  decline 
and  fall. 

The  first  stage  of  this  latt^  history  was,  the  fl^te  that  he  in* 
stituted  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  for,  on  this  occasion,  disposing 
too  plainly  his  internal  pride  and  ambition,  he  disgusted  the 
minds  of  those  who  observed  him,  both  among  his  adher^its  and 
the  public. 

The  second  stage  was,  his  measure  of  the  22nd  Prairial,  the 
decree  that  he  proposed  to  the  Convention,  which  opened  such 
a  door  to  suspicion  and  accusation,  that  the  members  of  the 
Convention  themselves  saw  they  were  no  longer  safe ;  ^at  they 
might,  at  any  moment,  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death ;  and 
that  they  or  their  tjrrant  must  fall 

I  will  allude  to  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

The  day,  the  7th  Prairial,  when  he  pronounced  his  discourse 
on  the  subject  of  the  assassination,  which  he  had  escaped,  was 
considered  as  a  day  of  the  greatest  personal  triumph  to  him ; 
but  still  more  the  20th,  the  day  of  tiie  ffete,  when  he  partici- 
pated, it  is  said,  in  some  sort  the  homsige  rendered  to  the  Divi- 
nity.    He  was  called  to  the  chair  on  the  1 6th,  was  therefore 
president  on  the  20th ;  and  marching  at  the  head  of  the  nati- 
onal representation,  and  affecting  to  leave  between  himself  and 
-his  colleagues  a  distinct  interval,  with  head  raised  high,  and 
lofty  look,  he  displayed  himself  in  all  the  blaze  of  his  glory, 
the  organ  of  all  France,  and  lifting  up  his  voice,  as  such,  to  the 
Creator  of  all  things.     He  was  not  only  the  author  of  the 
famous  f^te  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  he  officiated  on  that 
occasion,  as  the  great  high  priest :  like  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
however,  on  their  triumphal  cars,  in  the  midst  of  the  honours 
that  surrounded  him,  he  could  ndt  avoid  the  shafts  of  censure 
and  of  ridicule.  The  republican  jealousy  measured  with  affirigfat, 
the  height  to  which  he  had  been  raised;  envy  and  hatred 
smiled  at  his  intoxication,  and  vowed  in  secret  his  destruction ; 
and  from  this  moment  might  be  observed  to  gather  round  him 
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the  tempest  that  oyerthrew  him.  Such  is  the  account  of  the 
editoi^of  thp  !Reports.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  suhject  hj 
the  Kemoirs  of  Yilate.  The  morning  of  the  f^te  he  met  Eohes- 
pierre«  "  Joy,"  he  says,  "  for  the  first  time  brightened  over 
his  whole  figure.  I  found  that  he  had  not  breakfasted,  and  I 
asked  him  to  my  lodgings ;  he  seemed  astonished  at  the  im- 
mense concourse  that  covered  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Hope 
and  gaiety  were  radiant  from  every  countenance.  The  women 
added  to.  the  scene  by  dresses  the  most  elegant.  One  felt,  that 
one  celebrated  a  fite  to  the  Author  of  nature.  Itobespierre  ate 
little ;  his  looks  were  continually  directed  to  the  magnificent 
spectacle  before  him :  one  saw  him  plunged  into  the  intoxica- 
tion of  enthusiasm.  '  See,'  he  cried,  '  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  humanity ;  the  universe  is  here  assembled.  0  ITature ! 
thy  power  how  sublime,  and  how  delicious !  how  should  the 
tyrants  turn  pale  at  the  very  thought  of  a  f§te  like  this !'" 

8uch  was  all  the  conversation  that  passed.  It  afterwards 
appoBFed,  that  Jlobespierre  had  been  sought  everywhere, 
while  he  hng^ed  at  Vilate's  lodgings  until  half-past  twelve, 
and  that  he  indulged  ^e  paltry  and  dangerous  vanity  of 
keepii^  the  Oonventioii  and  the  people  waiting.  The  f^te,  such 
as  it  was,  ridiculous  in  itself,  and  revolting  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  any  regular  mind^  you  will  see  described  in  the  his- 
torians, and  it  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  day : 
it  appeared  to  raise  Hobespierre  to  the  highest  elevation.  He 
was,  on  that  day,  '<  the  .observed  of  all  observers,"  but  the  day 
was  fatal  to  him.^  His  evident  hauteur  and  self-importance  had 
given  uoiTersal  offence.  Some  sarcasms  had  reached  even  his 
own  ear,  and  he  had  remarked  among  his  colleagues,  a  sort  of 
boldness  and  self-confidence  that  were  not  usual  with  them. 
The  next  day  he  repaired  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  expressed  his  resentment.  Billaud  Yarennes  and  Collot 
d'Herbcus  (important  personages)  were  not  more  in  humour 
with  the  performance  of  tiie  preoeding  day  than  the  rest,  and 
when  he  required  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  had  offended  him, 
showed  themselves  little  disposed  to  the  exercise  of  this  sort  of 
Tengeaace.  They  entered  into  no  defence  of  the  offenders,  but 
made  various  unpleasant  observations  on  the  f^te  itself;  ''  that 
it  looked  like  a  renovation  of  the  old  superstitions,  and  was  cal* 
oulated  to  make  the  Revolution  reixogradB.^*  Eobespierre  was 
hi^ily  imtated :  said,  to  make  the  Revolution  retrogade  was 
the  furthest  from  his  thou^ts ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was 
going  to  introduce  a  law  that  would  make  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal more  than  ever  effective.    This  law  was  the.&mous  ordi- 
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nance  of  the  22nd  Frairial^  and  was,  as  I  have  annonnced  to 
you,  the  second  and  more  immediate  cause  of  his  downfalL 
Nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary  and  unskOfnl,  than  the  beha- 
viour of  Bobespierre  on  this  occasion ;  he  consulted  not  with 
the  committees.  The  terms  of  the  law  (the  law  of  suspected 
persons)  were  of  the  most  general  nature.  If  proofe,  either  mo- 
Urielles  or  morales,  as  they  were  called,  could  be  found,  that  is, 
either  real,  or  such  as  might  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  real,  no 
farther  testimonies  were  necessary.  The  committees  could  drag 
any  one  to  trial,  and  then  had  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

And  now  you  are  to  observe  one  point,  the  most  important  of 
all.  There  was  no  exception  made  for  the  members,  even  of  the 
Convention.  In  short,  Bobespierre  seems  quite  to  have  lost  his 
head  amid  the  intoxication  of  the  f^te,  and  to  have  supposed 
he  could  place  everything  at  his  own  disposal,  without  the 
slightest  attention  paid  to  his  old  associates  and  friends ;  out- 
raging, and  defying,  and  menacing  every  one  of  them,  and  de- 
pending wholly  on  St.  Just  and  Gouthon,  and  the  members  of 
the  Jacobin  club.  Yilate  relates,  that  Barr^re  burst  into  a  fit 
of  agony,  as  they  were  sitting  together.  "  This  Bobespierre," 
he  said,  ''  is  insatiable ;  because  one  cannot  do  everything  he 
wishes,  he  is  to  break  with  one.  If  he  talks  to  one  of  Thuiiot, 
Geoffrey,  Bovere,  La  Coutre,  Panis,  Oambon,  MonestieTy  and  all 
that  Dontonist  gang,  we  might  understand  him  ;  even  Tallien, 
Bourdon  de  TOise,  Legendre,  Freron,  all  very  well ;  but  Duval, 
but  Andonen,  but  Leonard,  Bourdon,  Vadier,  Youlant — ^it  is 
impossible  to  give  one's  consent." 

It  was  clear  to  Yilate,  as  he  thought,  that  the  Convention 
was  to  be  decimated,  and  no  one  safe.  When  the  law  was 
brought  into  the  Assembly,  one  of  the  d^uties  proposed  the 
printing  and  the  adjournment,  saying,  "  that  if  the  law  was 
adopted  without  adjournment,  notihing  more  remained,  but  for 
each  member  to  blow  out  his  brains  at  once."  The  motion  was 
seconded.  Bobespierre  had  to  come  forward  to  overpower  this 
unexpected  resist£mce ;  to  defend  his  measure ;  to  dedaim  about 
conspirators,  about  his  own  services ;  even  to  say  that  he  had 
always  defended  the  Convention ;  to  insist  that  tibe  Convention 
had  nothing  to  fear  in  him  (a  perilous  nerve  to  touch),  and  to 
declare,  that  he  might  fall  a  sacrifice,  but  would  not  be  pre- 
vented from  saving  has  country.  Finally,  to  propose  to  sit  until 
midnight,  that  the  law  might  be  discussed,  article  by  article, 
but  at  all  events  passed  during  the  sitting.  Such  was  now  the 
domination  of  Bobespierre,  tibat  the  law  was  read  and  soon 
after  passed. 
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The  die  was  now  cast ;  the  tyrant  had  identified  his  power 
with  the  snocess  of  this  new  revolutionary  project.  Bourdon, 
Tailien,  and  others,  saw  plainly,  that  they  might,  under  the 
operation  of  it,  be  dragged  out,  any  hour  in  the  night,  to 
nearly  immediate  execution.  Bourdon,  therefore,  the  next  day 
observed,  that  the  Convention  could  not  mean  by  the  law  to 
gi^e  the  committees  power  over  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, unless  they  first  obtained  from  the  Assembly  a  decree 
against  them.  "  No,  no,"  was  the  answer  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Assembly.  "  Liberty,  I  perceive,"  said  Bourdon,  "  is  impe- 
rishable.'' A  profound  sensation  was  created  by  this  remark, 
and  a  motion  to  the  effect  he  had  proposed,  was  carried. 
Eobespierre  was,  therefore,  for  the  present  checked.  But  the 
next  day  a  sharp  conversation  ensued,  between  Couthon  and 
Bourdon,  and  other  members,  followed  by  an  altercation  between 
Bourdon  and  Eobespierre,  and  again,  between  Tallien  and  the 
tyrant ;  and  the  result  was,  a  regular  repeal  of  what  had  been 
done  the  day  before,  and  the  establishment  of  the  frightful  law 
of  the  22nd,  just  as  it  had  been  originally  proposed  by  Eobes- 
pierre. The  Convention  were,  therefore,  now  checked  in  their 
turn.  What  hope  then  now  for  those  who  had  opposed  the 
tyrant  ?  More  than  sixty  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  no 
longer  durst  sleep  at  home.  Any  hope  that  now  remained, 
arose  chiefly  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  two  committees 
were  against  him :  that  the  triumvirate  (Eobespierre,  St.  Just, 
and  Couthon)  were  not  a  little  separated  from  the  rest ;  that 
the  danger  threatened  too  many  of  the  deputies ;  that  a  sense 
of  common  interest  had  arisen ;  that  it  was  a  question  almost 
with  every  man  of  life  and  death.  It  was  no  wisdom  in  Eobes- 
pierre to  reduce  matters  to  an  issue  like  this ;  and  it  was  very 
different  from  the  cautious  policy,  and  plausible  manoeuvres,  by 
which  his  elevation  had  been  acquired.  But  success  betrays 
the  understanding. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  that  was  unfavourable  to  him. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with  a  visionary  of  the  name  of  Ca- 
therine Theot ;  had  lent  himself  too  mudh  to  her  wild  fancies^ 
A  report  was  made  on  the  subject  to  the  Convention,  and  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  ridicule  him ;  even  to  send  (contrary 
to  his  wishes)  all  the  people  concerned,  to  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. Eobespierre  seems  now  pettishly  and  very  unwisely, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  to  have  absented  himself  from  the 
committee  and  the  Convention.  What  could  be  the  result  of 
this,  but  to  leave  tiie  opposition  time  to  organize  and  gain 
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strength  ?  He  depended  on  the  commune  and  the  Jacobins ;  and 
ivith  the  latter  he  was  always  triumphant :  he  was  always  with 
them  the  first  and  greatest  citizen  of  the  republic*  In  the  mean- 
time, the  operation  of  his  famous  law  of  the  22ndy  the  law  of 
suspected  persons,  was  tremendous.  This  was  the  p^od  at 
which  the  system  of  terzor  was  carried  to  its  greatest  excessy  an 
excess  that  seemed  literally  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  trenzy ; 
the  executions  were  fifty  and  sixty  every  day.  ''  The  heads  &11 
like  slatesi"  said  Fouquier,  the  public  accuser;  ^*  but  we  must 
do  still  better  the  next  decade— we  must  haye  four  hundred  and 
fifty  at  least."  From  the  month  of  March,  1793,  when  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  was  first  instituted,  to  the  10th  of  June, 
1704  (the  famous  22nd  Prairial),  there  had  been  condemned  five 
hundred  and  seyehty-seven  persons ;  but  from  this  10th  of  June, 
(the  passing  of  the  law)  to  the  17th  of  July,  the  9th  Thermidor 
(the  fall  of  Bobespierre),  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-five,  in 
about  one  month ;  a  number  almost  inciedible.  The  public  pity 
at  last  began  to  show  itself.  In  the  rue  St  Konor^,  through 
which  the  carts  passed,  the  shops  were  now  shut  up.  The  guH- 
lotine  was  then  transferred  to  the  Bairiere  du  Trone,  In  vain ; 
symptoms  of  compassion  appeared  even  here,  in  the  quarter  of 
the  artisans,  as  in  the  best  inhabited  streets  of  Faria.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  people,  though  in  a  moment  of  transport  they  could  be 
totally  without  pity,  for  then  they  were  perpetrating  massacres 
themselves,  could  no  longer  be  so,  when  they  saw  fifty  or  sixty 
helpless  beings,  against  whom  they  had  no  resentment,  hurried 
every  day  to  the  scaffold,  and  executed  be&re  their  eyes  and  by 
others,  not  by  themselves.  These  executions  too  had  begun  to 
descend  from  the  higher  ranks  of  society  to  the  lowest ;  i^ont 
hair-dressers,  labourers,  workmen,  ^ere  now  among  the  victims. 
Dumas,  the  president  of  the  tribunal,  was  not  at  ease.  Eouquier, 
the  public  accuser,  durst  not  stir  out  at  night ;  he  was  terrified 
at  the  slightest  noise ;  in  every  person  he  mel^  he  perceived,  be 
thought,  t^e  relative  of  some  one  or  other  whom  he  had  sent 
to  execution,  ready  to  rush  upon  and  assassinate  him.  Bobes* 
pierre,  in  like  manner,  never  appeared  in  public  without  a  sort 
of  body-guard  in  attendance  upon  him,  men  with  bludgeons 
walking  by  his  side,  and  placed  at  proper  distances  in  the  streets 
through  which  he  had  to  walk. 

But  here,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  power  and  consequence 
thus  acquired  ?  (and  it  is  ever  thus  in  the  history  of  mankind.) 
**  All  composure  of  mind,*'  says  Hume,  speaking  of  Cromwell, 
''  was  now  for  ever  fled  firom  the  protector.    He  felt  that  t&e 
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grandeur,  which  he  had  obtained  with  so  much  guilt  and  oou« 
rage,  could  not  ensure  him  that  tranquillity  which  it  belongs  to 
virtue  alone  and  moderation  fully  to  ascertain."  And  the  his- 
torian then  goes  on  to  describe  (the  whole  paragraph  is  very 
beautiful)  the  life  of  misery  and  suspicion  that  he  led. 

Among  the  papers  of  Bobespierre  were  found  some  anonymous 
letters,  to  two  of  which  I  must  make  allusion.     *^  Bobespierre 
(the  first  begins),  Bobespierre !  ah,  Bobespierre  I  I  comprehend 
it ;  thou  meanest  to  be  dictator,  and  to  destroy  the  liberty  that 
thou  hast  created ;  thou  supposest  thyself  a  great  man,  and  al- 
ready triumphant ;  but  canst  thou  anticipate,  canst  thou  escape 
the  stroke  of  this  arm  ^f  mine,  and  that  of  twenty-two  others, 
each  resolyed,  like  myself,  to  act  the  part  of  a  Brutus  and  a 
Scaeyola  ?    Yes,  we  are  determined  to  depriye  thee  of  thy  life, 
and  to  rid  iFranoe  of  the  serpent  that  would  tear  her  to  pieces, 
would  throw  hsx  into  irons,  and  would  cause  to  perish  the 
greatest  part  of  thy  brethren  by  misery  and  hunger.    Tyrant ! 
we  know  thy  projects ;  we  know  thy  arrangements ;  but  tremble ! 
tremble  all  of  you,  you  new  Decemvirs !    The  avengers  of  your 
country  are  ready  to  shed  your  blood.     Surround  thyself  with 
thy  guards,  thy  satellites,  thy  '  noirs/  and  thy  slaves ;  I  shall 
be  in  the  midst  of  them,  doubt  it  not*     Thirty  times  aheady 
have  I  been  ready  to  thrust  intp  thy  tiiiroat  my  poisoned  dagger; 
but  I  propose,  like  another  Brutus,  to  partake  this  glory  with 
others,  whom  I  see  weeping  over  the  fate  of  those  hapless  vi&r 
tims  of  thy  rage.     Tell  me,  was  ever  tyrant  in  history  a  tyrant 
greater  than  thou  ?    And  tiiou  not  perish !  and  we  not  deliver 
our  country  &om  such  a  monster !     We  will  die,  die  all  of  us, 
if  die  we  must ;  but  thou  at  least  shalt  not  escape.*' 

Such  was  the  strain  of  one  of  these  letters.  The  other  is  the 
letter  that  has  be^  quoted,  and  has  naturally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  historians.  *'  Thou  livest  still,  tiger  I  gorged  with 
the  best  blood  of  France.  Hangman  of  thy  country,  thou  livest 
still !  but  hear,  read  now  thy  sentence :  I  have  waited,  I  wait 
still,  until  the  famished  people  sound  the  hour  of  thy  punish* 
ment ;  just  in  their  fury,  until  they  drag  thee  to  pumshment. 
If  my  hope  be  vain,  if  it  be  deferred,  hear,  read ;  I  tell  thee, 
this  hand  that  now  traces  out  thy  sentence,  this  hand  which 
thy  distracted  eyes  will  wander  around  to  discQver,  this  hand 
which  presses  tMne  with  horror,  shall  pierce  thy  inhuman  heart. 
Every  day  am  I  with  thee,  every  day  do  I  see  thee,  every  hour 
is  my  lifbed  hand  seeking  how  to  strike  thee.  0  thou !  the  most 
wicked  of  men !  live  stiU  a  few  days  loog^r,  live  to  think  of  me ; 
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Bleep  to  dream  of  me ;  let  the  remembranoe  of  me,  and  thy  ter- 
ror, be  the  first  preparation  for  thy  ptmishment !  Farewell  i  this 
very  day,  while  I  am  looking  at  thee,  I  shall  enjoy  thy  terror." 

Letters  of  this  kind  found  among  his  papers,  Ms  bludgeon  men 
continually  attending  him,  the  iEiccumnlating  executions  which 
he  thought  necessary  to  his  safety,  a  necessity  which,  with  every 
execution,  was  destined  still  more  and  more  to  increase ;  all 
these  sufficiently  show,  how  dreadful  must  have  been  the  situa- 
tion of  the  mind  of  the  tyrant  himself,  how  little  to  be  envied 
by  the  lowest  wretch  Ihat  was  perishing  under  his  guillotine. 

The  detail  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  Mi  of  Robes- 
pierre, it  is  at  first  not  very  easy  exactly  to  comprehend ;  it  is 
somewhat  complicated,  but  upon  a  comparison  of  difEerent  ac 
counts  it  seems  to  be  of  the  following  nature. 

Bobespierre  had  in  his  favour  the  Jacobins,  and  in  them  a  tur- 
bulent mass,  that  had  always  hitherto  represented  and  controlled 
the  public  opinion ;  the  commune,  also  a  local  authority,  that 
was  connected  with  the  sections  of  Paris,  and  had  always  taken 
the  lead  in  insurrections.  He  had  ilso  Ihe  armed  f<Hrce  of  Paris, 
and  their  commandant,  Henriot,  with  the  new  mayor,  Eleuriot, 
and  the  late  mayor,  Payan ;  the  president  too  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  Dumas;  the  vice-president,  Coffinhal;  and  all  the 
other  judges,  jurymen,  and  officers  connected  wiUi  them.  This 
was  of  itself  a  very  strong  force ;  and  to  this  was  added  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  long  an  object  of  terror,  and  of  having 
always  succeeded  in  every  struggle  with  political  rivals  and  op- 
ponents. It  should  seem,  that  Bobespierre,  if  the  committees 
and  Convention  were  not  obedient  to  his  will,  had  only  to  go 
and  make  his  complaint  to  the  Jacobins,  excite  in  them,  which 
he  could  always  do,  an  adequate  sensation,  conununicate  it  to 
the  commune,  make  proclamation  by  the  municipal  authority, 
that  the  people  re-entered  into  their  sovereign  power,  call  out 
the  sections,  and  send  Henriot,  with  his  armed  force,  to  demand 
from  the  Convention  any  fifty  or  sixty  deputies  that  were  ob- 
noxious to  him.  The  revolutionary  tribunal,  the  president,  the 
vice-president,  the  jurymen,  the  proper  officers,  and  the  guil- 
lotine,  were  all  in  waiting.  'Where  was  the  difficulty  to  a  man 
like  Bobespierre,  without  principle  or  remorse?  Certainly, 
these  obvious  advantages  must  have  pressed  very  hard  on  the 
imaginations  of  Tallien  and  his  other  opponents ;  what  could 
they  expect?  But  Bobespierre  was  not  fit  to  be  the  hero  of  an 
insurrection,  or  of  a  measure  like  this.  He  preferred  his  own 
mode,  by  speeches  and  movements  in  the  Convention  and  in  the 
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Jacobin  <dab,  gradually  to  ruin  the  credit,  and  then  destroy  his 
enemies  by  a  sort  of  legislative  machinery  of  his  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  asked,  where  was  to  be  found 
tbe  strength  of  those  enemies ;  of  TaUien  and  others  ?  They 
were  to  avail  themselves  of  such  feelings  of  humanity  and  prin- 
ciples of  good  sense  as  were  reviving  among  the  people ;  for  this 
bad  begun  to  be  the  case,  to  say  nothing  of  the  better  order  of 
citizens,  shopkeepers,  and  others.  The  lower  orders  had  per- 
ceived that  the  guillotine  was  fast  approaching  them ;  and  all 
must  bave  been  aware,  that  the  system  of  terror  was  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  intolerable,  though  the  original  pre- 
tence for  its  adoption  (the  danger  of  the  country)  had  loug 
ceased.  Advantage,  then,  was  to  be  taken  of  reasonable  seiiti- 
ments  like  these,  and  of  that  sense  of  common  danger,  which 
agitated,  more  or  less,  every  member  of  the  Convention.  In 
tbis  state  of  things,  to  those  whom  we  shall  call  conspirators 
against  the  tyrant  (for  patriots  is  too  honourable  a  term  ibr  men 
only  less  detestable  than  Bobespierre  himself),  to  the  conspira- 
torsy  then,  time  was  every  thing ;  and  Bobespierre  seems  to  have 
made  a  most  unpardonable  mistake  in  retiring  from  the  scene 
for  nearly  forty  days.  Couthon  was  left  alone  of  all  the  trium- 
virs to  keep  watch  (for  St.  Just  was  with  the  armies);  and 
tbongh  Couthon  was  sagacious  enough,  and  very  much  in  the 
Tvay,  Bilaud  Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Earr^re,  now  ene- 
mies of  Bobespierre,  possessed  themselves,  or  rather  retained  the 
management  of  affairs,  made  some  important  additions  to  their 
party,  by  gaining  over  Camot  and  others,  and  above  all,  con- 
trived to  diminish  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  and  of  the  forty- 
eight  companies  of  cannoniers,  belonging  to  the  sections,  by 
sending  twenty-four,  or  at  least  fifteen,  to  the  armies.  All  hope 
of  reconciliation  was  at  an  end.  But  it  was  the  policy  and  in- 
tention of  the  conspirators  to  wait  to  be  attacked :  the  field  of 
combat  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  the  hall  of  the  Convention. 
On  the  7th  of  Thermidor,  Bobespierre  (he  fell  on  the  9th)  may 
be  considered  as  having  made  his  first  movement  by  a  petition, 
that  was  addressed  to  the  Convention  by  the  Jacobin  club. 
**  You  will  make  the  traitors  tremble,"  it  said  in  conclusion ; 
w'hich  was  to  say,  Tou  will  expel  and  execute  the  opponents  of 
^Robespierre.  The  petition  was  heard  in  mournful  silence,  and 
no  answer  returned.  The  counter  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
conspirators,  was  only  a  report  from  Barr^re  on  the  state  of  the 
nation ;  a  report,  which  praised  the  committee  for  the  happy 
cbange  produced  between  July  1793  and  1794,  and  this  praise 
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was  the  only  sort  of  attack  that  could  be  Tentuzed  against 
Bobespierre,  vho  concerned  himself  not  with  the  success  of  the 
armies,  and  was  hostile  to  the  committee.  The  report  was  heard, 
and  the  Assembly  broke  up  ;  the  members  regarding  eadh  other 
in  silence,  and  not  daring  to  ask  any  question,  or  make  any  re- 
mark ;  fearful  of  any  communication,  and  waiting  for  some  im- 
portant event  on  the  morrow.  And  the  morrow,  the  8th  of 
Thermidor,  was,  assuredly,  a  critical  day  for  Trance ;  for  it  was 
on  that  day  that  first  were  heai-d  during  the  Beign  of  Terror 
sounds  of  imfavourable  remark,  of  opposition,  of  resistance  to 
Bobespierre.  The  sitting  opened  with  a  long  discourse  by 
Eobespierre,  a  sort  of  manifesto ;  and  the  question  for  some  time 
was,  whether  it  should  be  printed,  or  referred  to  the  committees, 
as  best  judges  of  the  matter  it  contained.  Portunately,  the 
tyrant  had  taken  this  occasion  to  find  fault  with  every  thing 
that  had  been  done,  and  every  minister  employed ;  and  while 
they  started  up  to  defend  themselves,  and  called  on  Eobespierre 
to  prove  his  accusations,  the  speU.  of  his  authority  and  of  their 
servility  was  rudely  broken :  once  broken,  it  could  never  be  re- 
paired ;  each  deputy,  and  the  Convention  itself,  got  more  and 
more  committed,  and  the  contest  became  to  every  one  more  and 
more  a  struggle,  fix)m  which  no  retreat  was  possible.  What 
passed  is  eztr^miely  well  given  by  Thiers ;  even  on  the  face  <^ 
the  Moniteur  the  proceedings  appear  very  striking ;  they  are 
not  given  until  the  Moniteur  of  the  1 1th,  and  the  storm  comes 
quite  unexpectedly  on  the  reader.  In  the  very  Moniteur  that 
precedes,  more  than  forty  appear  condemned  to  death,  occupying 
almost  two  columns ;  but  what  now  passes,  even  as  seen  in  the 
Moniteur,  is  very  interesting.  The  violence,  the  tumult,  are 
evident,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue.  It  was  now  of  the 
greatest  consequence  what  passed  at  Paris  during  this  night  of 
ihe  8th.  Before  the  next  sitting  of  the  9th  took  place,  Bobes- 
pierre flew  to  the  Jacobins,  poured  his  griefs  into  their  friendly 
bosom,  and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  attachment 
and  promise  of  support  One  of  them,  Payan,  proposed  the  right 
measure,  that  of  seizing  aU  their  enemies  at  once,  by  marching 
instantly  to  the  committee,  where  they  would  all  be  found ;  but 
this  was,  as  before,  not  a  measure  suited  to  the  temperament  of 
Bobespierre.  He  talked  of  drinking  hemlock,  if  necessary,  after 
the  manner  of  the  great  sage  and  patriot  of  antiquity ;  and  on 
the  whole  it  was  resolved,  that  St.  Just,  who  h^d  been  recalled 
by  Bobespierre  from  the  armies,  should  make  a  report,  should 
be  seconded  by  Bobespierre  hunself ;  and  if  they  succeeded  not 
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in  the  Conyentioti,  then  they  could  fall  back  on  the  Jacobins  in 
their  hall,  on  the  mnnicipal  magistrates  in  the  commune,  and 
on  the  armed  force  of  the  sections  commanded  by  Henriot ;  all 
of  whom,  it  was  agreed,  were  to  be  at  their  post.  This  was  a 
formidable  preparation,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
conspirators  were  to  withstand.  CoUot  d'Herbois,  however,  was 
amongst  them,  and  Tallien ;  they  seemed  to  have  perceived  their 
danger,  to  have  exerted  themselves  with  great  activity  and  effect 
in  gaining  over  the  members  of  the  Convention,  the  old  Giron- 
dists, and  the  neutrals ;  and  the  measures  on  which  they  seem 
finally  to  have  resolved  were  these, — to  deprive  Henriot  of  his 
command,  to  call  to  their  bar  the  mayor  and  Payan,  and  at  all 
events,  if  possible,  to  denounce  Bobespierre.  Tallien  undertook 
to  lead,  on  a  promise  of  being  followed.  In  the  morning,  all 
the  individuals  of  both  parties  were  prepared,  as  had  been  agreed. 
The  mayor  and  Payan  were  at  the  commune,  Henriot  on  horse- 
back  wilii  his  staff,  galloping  through  the  streets,  and  the  Jaco- 
bins had  commenced  a  permanent  sitting.  On  the  other  side, 
the  deputies  were  at  the  Convention  before  their  accustomed 
time.  Tallien  stood  waiting  in  conversation  wi&  his  Mends  at 
the  door  of  the  hall ;  at  last  he  saw  St.  Just  enter,  and  imme- 
diately mount  liie  tribune.  **  Now  is  the  time,"  said  Tallien. 
The  benches  were  immediately  filled,  and  the  deputies  sat  waiting 
in  silence  for  the  opening  of  certainly  one  of  the  most  awM 
scenes  in  the  stormy  history  of  the  republic.  This  scene  is  very 
well  described  by  Thiers :  it  is  very  striking  even  in  the  pages 
of  the  Moniteur ;  but  the  historian  supplies  many  particulturs, 
which  better  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  what  was  really 
going  on :  these  more  minute  particulars  cannot  be  expected 
from  the  Moniteur.  The  main  &cts,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  this  official  gazette,  and  even  here  are  very  interesting.  Thus, 
as  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  columns,  you  will  see  clearly  that 
it  is  the  great  debate ^  on  which  the  fisite  of  Bobespierre  so  much 
depended.  It  is  opened  by  St.  Just,  who  is  interrupted  and 
attacked  by  TalHen,  who  is  followed  by  BiUaud  de  Yarennes, 
and  who  attacks  Bobespierre  openly  and  violently ;  both  Tallien 
and  Billaud  are  repeatedly  and  violently  applauded.  Bobespierre 
rushes  to  the  tribune,  and  then  are  first  heard,  from  a  number 
of  voices,  "  Down,  down  with  the  tyrant  I"  A  regular  speech 
and  attack  is  then  made  by  Tallien ;  the  term  of  **  Catiline  "  is 
pronounced ;  and  the  speaker  ends  with  proposing  the  perma* 
nenoe  of  the  sitting,  and  the  arrest  of  ''  Bobespierre  and  his 
creatures,"  as  they  are  called.    These  propositions  are  adopted 
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amidat  loud  cries  of ''  Vire  la  r^pnbliqne !"  BOIaad  de  Yarennea 
foUowBy  and  proposes  the  arrest  of  Dumas  and  others.  Delmas, 
in  like  manner,  proposes  the  arrest  of  fienriot,  the  commands 
of  the  national  goard;  this  too  is  decreed,  a  most  important 
measnie.  Bobespierre  is  now  seen  Tiolently  to  insist  apon  being 
heard.  **  Down,  down  with  the  tyrant !"  is  the  answer.  Bar- 
r^re  is  called  for.  Kobespierre  in  vain  again  attempts  a  hearing ; 
**  Down,  down  with  the  tyrant !"  is  again  heard :  and  then  comes 
forward  Bam^,  and  appears  in  the  most  eztraordihary  manner, 
to  interrapt  the  proceedings  at  this  important  moment^  vnih  a 
long  irrelevant  harangue  on  the  part  of  ^e  Committee  of  Pabiic 
Safety,  occupying  a  column  and  half  of  the  Moniteur,  and  ending 
with  a  decree  from  the  Convention.  Yadier  at  length,  and  still 
more  Tallien,  brings  the  Convention  back  to  the  perilous  discns* 
rion  in  which  they  had  been  before  engaged.  A  most  interesting 
oolomn  then  appears  in  the  Moniteur,  in  which  is  seen  the  alter- 
cation between  Bobespierre  and  Tallien,  Billaud  de  Yarennes, 
and  other  members.  It  is  observed  by  the  Moniteur,  that  fiobe- 
spiorre  addressed  the  president  and  the  members  in  the  most 
injurious  terms;  the  words  " sc^^rats,*'  ''brigands,"  are  seen 
in  his  short,  interrupted  sentences.  The  arrest  is  demanded  of 
Couthon,  Le  Bas,  and  the  younger  Bobespierre.  The  sitting 
became  now  of  a  fisir  more  furious  nature  than  can  well  be. com- 
prehended by  any  who  were  not  present  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Bobespierre  could  be  kept  from  the  tribune; 
the  usual  ascendancy  of  his  eloquence  and  authority  was  justly 
dreaded ;  it  was  by  overpowering  vociferations,  and  main  physical 
force,  that  he  could  alone  be  kept  down.  Tallien  brandished 
a  dagger,  and  avowed  that  he  intended  it,  if  necessary,  for  the 
breast  of  the  tyrant  Bobespierre  appealed  to  different  parties 
of  the  Assembly ;  to  his  old  friends  the  Mountain,  to  the  Giron- 
dists, to  the  neutrals ;  insisting  upon  common  justice  being  done 
him.  In  vain;  he  was  almost  suffocated  with  rage,  as  he 
screamed  out  the  last  words  he  ever  uttered  in  the  Assembly. 
**  I^esident  of  assassins !  for  the  last  time  I  demand  a  hearing ;'' 
and  as  he  seemed  half  choked  with  his  exertions,  **  The  blood  of 
Danton  is  stifling  thee,"  was  all  the  answer  he  could  obtain. 
When  he  was  ordered  into  custody,  such  was  the  terror  that  the 
very  sight  of  him  naturally  inspired,  that  the  common  officers  of 
the  Assembly  shrunk  beck,  and  were  with  difficulty  compelled 
to  do  their  duty. 

In  this  situation  of  things  it  was  very  unwise  in  the  Assembly 
to  depart  from  their  oiiginal  resolution,  and  suspend  their 
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sitting,  as  they  in  fact  did,  from  their  seDse  of  fatigae,  for  two 
hourSy  from  five  to  seyen.  Dunng  those  two  hours  they  had 
-well  nigh  been  rained.  During  all  these  hours  their  enemies 
were  sitting  in  the  commune ;  they  had  received,  indeed,  a  mes- 
sage of  authority  from  the  Conyention,  to  announce  to  them  that 
Henriot  was  arrested,  and  that  the  mayor  and  Payan  must  come 
to  their  bar.  But  this  message  they  treated  with  contempt ; 
and  they  sent  word  to  Bobespierre  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  in  praise  of  him ;  war  was  openly 
declared  against  the  Conyention;  a  deputation  despatched  to 
the  Jacobins ;  the  sections  were  conyoked ;  and  the  armed  force 
ordered  up.  But  they  then,  most  fortunately,  with  the  same 
imprudence  which  had  been  shown  by  the  Conyention,  sus- 
pended their  sittings  also,  and  were  not  to  meet  till  six,  as  the 
Conyention  was  not,  till  seyen. 

In  the  mean  time  a  strange  circumstance  occurred,  fienriot, 
the  commander  of  the  ahned  force  of  the  city,  the  friend  of 
Hobespierre,  the  officer  of  the  commime,  and  the  most  import- 
ant person  in  the  drama,  next  to  the  tyrant  himself,  was  seen 
gallopiug  about  the  streets,  insulting  and  oyerthrowing  eyery 
one  in  his  way :  at  last,  haying  heard  of  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
puties, he  proceeded  to  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries,  the  palace 
which  the  Assembly  had  made  the  place  of  their  sittings ;  and 
by  the  guards  that  were  stationed  there,  and  some  of  his  own 
followers,  was  actually  seized  upon  (as  haying  been  put  imder 
a  sentence  of  arrest  by  the  Conyention),  and  was  taken,  as  had 
been  the  five  deputies,  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This 
part  of  the  story  is  more  fully  giy^n  by  one  of  the  gens  d'armes, 
who  deserted  him, — by  Meda.  His  memoir  is  soon  read,  and  I 
shall  shortly  haye  again  to  refer  to  it.  When  the  commune, 
therefore,  met,  they  had  to  learn  not  only  the  arrest  of  the  fiye 
deputies,  Bobespierre  included,  but  of  the  commander  of  their 
armed  force,  Henriot ;  and  they,  therefore,  instantly  yoted  an 
insurrection.  The  tocsin  (the  usual  signal)  was  eyerywhere 
sounded ;  one  of  their  members  was  sent  to  each  of  the  sections 
to  persuade  them  to  bring  up  their  battalions ;  orders  were  des- 
patched to  all  the  prisons,  that  the  arrested  deputies  were  not 
to  be  receiyed ;  a  dozen  members,  among  whom  were  Payan 
and  Coffinhal,  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection ;  and 
the  armed  force  of  some  of  the  sections,  and  many  compemies 
of  the  cannoniers,  and  a  large  part  of  the  gendarmerie,  had  al- 
ready assembled  in  their  fayour  before  their  place  of  sitting. 
Eyetything,  therefore,  now  turned  against  the  Conyention. 
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When  RobeBpierre  and  the  deputies  were  taken  to  difEerent 
piiflonsy  they  were  not  received ;  the  orders  of  the  commune, 
not  of  the  Gonrention,  were  obeyed*  The  deputies  were  after- 
wards rescued  by  the  municipal  officers^  and  conyeyed  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille.  Coffinhai,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mune, with  some  of  the  armed  force  of  the  sections,  rei>aired 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  deliyered  also  Heurioty 
the  only  prisoner  he  found  there.  When,  therefore,  the  Con- 
vention met  at  seven,  their  situation  seemed  perfectly  desperate. 
Bobespierre  and  the  arrested  deputies  had  been  enlarged ;  their 
own  authority  was  everywhere  resisted ;  the  tocsin  was  somid- 
ing,  an  insurrection  proclaimed,  and  Henriot  coming  up,  as  they 
understood,  with  an  armed  force,  to  fall  upon  the  Assembly. 
The  members  were  in  the  greatest  confusion :  those  belonging 
to  the  committees  assembled  in  a  room  near  the  bureau  of  the 
president.  No  one  had  any  measure  to  propose ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  propose  any.  One  deputy  after  another  mounted  the 
tribune,  stating  the  £acts  we  have  dluded  to,  and  in  this  mamier 
only  more  contributing  to  the  general  confusion  and  alamu  At 
last  it  was  clear,  that  Henriot  had  actually  arrived,  as  was  ex- 
pected, with  his  armed  force,  and  that  he  was  at  that  moment 
pointing  his  cannon  against  the  hall  of  the  Assembly ;  what 
could  now  be  done  ?  Bourdon  proposed,  that  the  whole  As- 
sembly shoidd  move  out  in  a  body,  show  themselves  to  the 
people,  and  endeavour  to  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 
At  this  moment  Collot  d'Herbois  mounted  the  president's  chair, 
the  most  exposed  place  in  the  hall.  "  Bepresentatives,"  he 
said,  '^  the  moment  is  arrived  when  we  must  die  at  our  post ; 
the  national  palace  is  invaded !"  The  deputies  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  hall,  where  they  were  wandering  about  in  a 
disorderly  manner,  instantly  took  their  place ;  the  gidleries  were 
evacuated  by  the  public ;  and  the  Assembly  on  all  sides,  aban- 
doned and  left  alone,  sat  in  majestic  silence,  like  another  senate 
of  Borne,  to  await  their  fate. 

So  much  does  courage,  as  the  historian  h^re  observes,  depend 
on  circumstances ;  of  bodies  of  men  it  certainly  does.  This  was 
the  very  Assembly  who  had  for  dap  and  months  submitted, 
with  such  abject  cowardice,  to  the  domination  of  Bobespierre. 

The  members  of  the  Convention,  however,  did  not  content 
themselves  with  merely  sitting  stiU.  What  reasonable  e£fbrt  of 
a  more  active  nature  could  be  made  was  not  omitted.  BifSerent 
deputies  issued  from  the  haU ;  and  while  Henriot  was  giving  his 
orders,  and  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  the  oannoniers  to  fire, 
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he  was  loudlj  proclaimed  a  traitor  and  an  outlawy  and  the  troops 
were  required  not  to  dishonour  themselves,  and  turn  against 
their  country  hy  any  base  compliance  with  his  mandates.  The 
question,  then,  now  was,  what  would  be  the  eyeut ;  which  of 
the  two  the  troops  would  obey,  Henriot  or  the  Convention  ?  It 
was  the  Convention.  They  refused  to  fire  on  the  Assembly ; 
and  Henriot  had  only  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  hy  turning 
his  hoFse»  and  making  with  all  speed  for  the  commune. 

The  Convention,  therefore,  had  escaped ;  had  now  time  to 
breathe.  A  pause  had  been  procured,  and  an  omen  of  favour- 
able promise  obtained,  with  regard  to  the  military  force ;  and 
yet  the  Assembly  were  evidently  still  in  the  greatest  jeopardy, 
for  the  commune  and  the  Jacobins  were  in  far  the  greater  force. 
A  second  attack  might  be  made  with  troops  more  determined, 
and  a  commander  more  respectable.  And  if  Robespierre  had 
been  a  man  of  great  physical  courage,  like  Danton,  or  others  of 
these  desperate  leaders,  and  any  such  measure  instantly  eze  • 
cuted,  the  Convention  had  been  undone ;  for  the  Convention  all 
this  time  were  inactive,  and  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  At  last 
they  resolved  upon  the  right  measures :  they  put  all  their  ene- 
mies under  a  sentence  of  outlawry,  the  efficacy  of  which  they 
had  just  seen ;  they  put  Barras  at  the  head  of  their  armed  fbrce^ 
gave  him  seven  other  deputies  to  command  under  his  orders,  and 
comnoLissioned  others  of  their  members  to  go  and  make  proper 
representations  to  the  different  sections,  and,  if  possible,  bring 
up  their  battalions  to  their  aid. 

We  have  now  once  more  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  this  me- 
morable struggle.  The  sections  were  in  the  habit  of  obeying 
their  own  municipal  authority,  the  commune ;  they  had  already 
in  part  obeyed  it ;  some  of  their  battalions  had  already  marched, 
as  they  had  been  summoned  to  do,  against  the  Convention :  the 
terror  of  Eobespierre,  and  the  Jacobins,  still  paralysed  every 
heart; »  ond  all  these  circumstances  were  very  ominous  to  the 
Convention.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  there  in  Paris  that 
must  not  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cruelties,  now  daily  and 
hourly  perpetrated  ? 

Those  unhappy  wretches  who  were  confined,  were  all  this 
time,  through  the  bars  and  grates,  and  openings  of  their  pri- 
sons, communicating  in  every  way  they  could  with  their  friends 
and  relatives;  these,  again,  were  everywhere  communicating 
wit^  each  other,  and  wandering  through  the  streets :  the  hopes, 
the  fears,  the  anxieties,  the  contending  passions  of  a  thousand 
bosoms,  are  not.  to  be  described.    At  last  the  turn  seemed  to  be 
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in  favour  of  the  Conrention :  a  sufficient  militaiy  force  was  seen 
to  gather  around  them ;  no  freeh  attack  came  from  the  com- 
mune  and  the  Jacobins ;  Barras,  who  commanded  for  the  Con- 
vention, was  sufficiently  at  ease  to  leave  them,  and  fly  to  the 
"  Plaine  des  Sablons/*  to  bring  up,  if  he  could,  the  Ecole  de 
Mars  to  their  further  assistance.  Th6  turn,  therefore,  seemed 
in  favour  of  the  Convention. 

But  the  situation  of  affairs,  as  you  will  immediately  see  on  a 
little  reflection,  was  of  a  very  critical  nature.  For,  on  the  other 
side,  Robespierre  and  the  outlawed  deputies  had  been  rescued, 
and  were  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  a  large  military  force  drawn  up 
in  the  square  before  them ;  and  the  members  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  of  the  commune,  with  their  armed  force,  all  in  insur- 
rection against  the  Assembly.  The  sections  of  the  city  were 
apparently  divided,  and  much  might  still  be  expected  firom  them 
on  any  fair  chance  of  success. 

Both  parties,  the  Convention  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Jaco- 
bins and  commune  on  the  other,  appeared  to  prepare  for  the  next 
morning,  and  to  adopt  the  intention  of  adjourning  till  that 
period,  the  termination  of  their  dispute. 

Here,  then,  was  a  third  great  crisis ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  might  be  the  event. 

And  now  we  learn  from  the  historian,  that  after  all,  the  Con- 
vention was  saved  at  this  moment  by  a  coup  de  main,  by  a  suc- 
cessftd  and  sudden  attack  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  Bobe- 
spierre  and  his  friends  were  sitting,  executed  by  Leonard  Bour- 
don and  the  troops  under  his  command,  the  particulars  of  which 
the  historian  proceeds  to  detail.  But  a  different  accoant  is  given 
by  Meda,  one  of  the  gens  d'armes  then  on  duty,  to  whose  me- 
moir we  have  before  alluded,  and  to  which  memoir  we  must  now 
again  turn.  He  is  considered  as  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  memoir ;  particular  honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the 
Convention  at  the  time ;  he  rose  afterwards  to  distinction  in  the 
French  army ;  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  when  he  was  killed  in 
the  Russian  campaign ;  and  the  last  expression  in  the  Life  that 
is  given  of  him  is,  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor. 
'J'he  chief  difference,  however,  between  the  two  accounts  is  this, 
that  Leonard  Bourdon  is  made  by  the  historian  the  hero  of  the 
9th  of  Thermidor,  not  Meda ;  that  it  is  to  him  that  is  attributed 
this  sudden  and  successful  attack  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  not  to 
Meda,  who,  however,  represents  himself  as  having  originaHy 
conceived,  and  as  having  been  commissioned,  first  by  Carnot  and 
the  committee,  and  afterwards  by  Leonard  Bourdon  himself,  to 
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execute  it.  The  difficulty,  however,  was,  on  every  supposition, 
to  displace  hy  persuasion  or  by  force,  the  armed  battalions  and 
the  cannoniers,  that  were  in  the  Place  de  Commune,  defending 
the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  and  waiting  the  orders  of  Robespierre  and 
his  friends.  How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  Supposiug  a  sudden 
attack  resolved  upon,  how  was  this  foice  before  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  be  removed  or  overpowered  ?  It  seems  clear,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  both  the  commune  and  the  Jacobins  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Convention  on  the  other,  thought  only  to 
prepare  their  strength  during  the  night  against  the  contest  of  the 
next  morning,  and  had  neither  of  them,  at  the  time,  any  imme- 
diate intentions  of  attacking  each  other.  This  sudden  coup  de 
main  was,  therefore,  most  fortunate  for  Paris,  and  for  France  ; 
the  contest  next  morning  might  have  been  more  doubtful,  and 
the  pollution  of  civil  carnage  might  have  been  most  dreadfully 
extended.  You  will  see  how  this  clearing  away  of  the  troops 
hefore  the  Hotel  de  YiUe  was  effected,  according  to  the  recital 
of  Meda.  I  will  adopt  his  representation,  and  I  will  allude  to 
the  chief  points  in  the  account  he  gives. 

'*triie  head  of  my  column,"  says  he,  "moved  forward;  a 
terrible  noise  ensued ;  my  ten  pieces  of  artillery  were  brought 
forward,  and  ready ;  those  opposed  to  me  in  like  manner :  I 
threw  myself  between  the  two  lines  ;  I  flew  to  the  cannoniers 
of  the  enemy ;  I  spoke  to  them  of  their  country,  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  national  representation ;  in  short,  I  do  not  well  re- 
member what  I  said,  but  the  result  was,  that  they  all  came  over 
to  us.  I  instantly  dismounted,  seized  my  pistols,  addressed  my- 
self to  my  grenadiers,  and  made  for  the  staircase  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville."  He  then  describes  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome, 
and  his  various  perils.  At  last  he  got  the  door  opened,  -and  saw, 
he  says,  about  fifty  people  together  in  great  confusion.  In  the 
middle  he  observed  Eobespierre  sitting,  his  elbow  on  his  knees, 
his  head  on  his  hand.  **1  rushed  upon  him,*'  he  says,  **  pre- 
sented my  sabre  to  his  breast,  '  Yield,  traitor !'  I  cried.  '  It  is 
thou  art  the  traitor,*  he  replied,  *  and  I  will  have  you  shot/  I 
instantly  drew  out  one  of  my  pistols,  and  fired  at  him.  I  aimed 
at  his  breast,  but  Hie  ball  hit  him  about  tlie  chin,  and  shattered 
all  his  left  jaw :  he  fell  &om  his  chair.  At  the  sound  of  the 
explosion  his  brother  threw  himself  through  the  window :  the 
uproar  was  immense.  I  cried,  *Vive  la  r^publique!*  My 
grenadiers  returned  the  cry.  The  confusion  was  general.  The 
conspirators  dispersed  on  all  sides ;  I  remained  master  of  the 
field  of  battle." 
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Other  particulars,  and  all  that  need  be  known  of  this  memor- 
able  night,  you  will  see  in  the  histories.  The  chief  difference 
is,  that  according  to  the  general  account,  Bobespierre  endea- 
voured  to  shoot  Umself,  and,  according  to  Meda,  that  it  was  he 
who  wounded  him.  The  deputies  succeeded  in  the  sections.  Oa 
the  whole,  the  ConTenti<m  prevailed,  and  the  fall  of  the  tyrant 
was  procured. 

Of  t];us  memorable  fall  the  real  cause  evidently  was,  in  tiie 
main,  the  disgust,  and  still  more  the  consternation  which  his 
system  had  everywhere  produced.  When  the  members  even  of 
the  Convention  were  obliged,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  lives, 
openly  to  resbt  him,  and  when  head  was  at  last  made  against 
him,  people  must  in  general  have  seen,  that  the  cause  was  com- 
mon ;  the  armed  force  more  or  less  participated  in  the  common 
sentiment,  and  a  little  time  being  given  by  the  want  of  personal 
courage  in  Bobespierre,  he  and  his  adherents  were  overpowered, 
and  tiie  extinction  of  their  odious  tyranny  accomplbhed.  But 
whatever  difficulty,  and  whatever  danger  there  might  for  many 
hours  have  been,  in  effecting  so  desirable  a  change ;  bowe^^er 
formidable  and  numerous,  through  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night, 
might  have  appeared  the  followers  and  adherents  of  Bobespierre, 
all  Paris  seemed  to  unite,  as  one  man,  in  expressing  the  most 
unbounded  exultation  at  his  fall,  when  it  had  been  once  aooom- 
plished.  Ho  and  his  supporters  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille  had  been 
taken,  after  the  manner  of  wUd  beasts,  hunted  down  into  their 
den.  Bobespierre,  above  all,  lay  more  dead  than  alive,  dis- 
figured  and  ghastly,  and  covered  with  the  blood  that  had  issued 
from  his  wound.  He  was'sent  to  the  hospital  to  be  dressed,  and 
imprecations  followed  him  as  he  was  carried  along.  He  was  laid 
on  a  table,  his  chin  bound  up  by  a  handkerchief,  defiled  with 
gore,  the  bag  that  had  held  his  pistol  mechanically  resting  still 
in  his  hand ;  and  as  he  lay,  he  was  spit  upon  by  some,  taunted 
and  reviled  by  others,  and  every  mark  of  abhorrence  that  the 
mind  could  invent,  exhausted  upon  him.  One  of  the  gens 
d'armes  approached,  stood  looking  at  him  for  some  time  in  a 
thoughtful  manner,  and  then  expressed  the  natural  sentiment, 
*'  Yes,  Bobespierre,'!  said  he  (alluding  to  the  lllte),  ''yes,  Bobe- 
spierre, there  is  a  God,  there  is  a  God.''  *'  Hast  thou  had  bieod 
enough,  monster  ?"  said  another  to  him. 

As  he  was  carried  to  execution,  a  woman  broke  through  the 
crowd,  clambered  up  the  cart,  and  holding  herself  by  one  hand 
and  menaciug  him  with  the  other,  ''  Mouster!"  she  said,  ''  vo- 
mited out  by  hell  itself,  thou  art  punished  now ;  I  am  delighted 
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to  see  thee  here."  Bobespierre  roused  from  his  stupor,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  looked  at  her.  **  Go,  wretch  that  thoii  art,"  she 
continued,  **  to  the  grave !  go,  go,  and  carry  along  with  thee 
the  curse  of  every  wife  and  every  mother."  The  streets  were 
crowded,  every  window  lined  with  spectators,  every  house-top 
covered.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  inhabi- 
tant of  Paris,  that  was  not  in  some  way,  or  at  some  point  or 
other,  present  on  this  memorable  occasion.  The  triumph  was 
universal ;  it  was  expressed  with  a  sort  of  fury.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  surrounding  crowd  are  not  made  at  least  mute  and 
thonghtful,  while  they  see  a  fellow-creature  led  out  to  be  put  to 
death  before  their  eyes ;  but  it  was  not  so  now,  for  the  criminal 
was  not  a  fellow-creature,  it  was  Eobespierre.  As  he  passed 
along,  as  he  reached  the  scaffold,  no  sounds  were  heard  but  those 
of  the  most  triumphant  joy.  Even  at  the  last,  when  the  exe- 
cutioner tore  off  the  bandage  from  his  wound  (an  useless  cruelty), 
when  the  jaw  dropped  frightfully,  and  the  suffering  man  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek,  still  no  heart  was  melted,  and  his  shriek  of 
pain  was  answered  by  new  expressions  of  abhorrence,  and  ac- 
clamations of  delight. 

And  even  now,  the  historian,  or  the  reader  of  history,  at  a 
distance  from  these  awful  scenes,  who  has  had  no  parent, 
friend,  or  brother  to  lament,  no  wife  or  child  murdered  by  this 
unsparing  man,  what  sentiment  has  he  to  feel  ? 

The  Almighty  master  may  forgive,  the  Divine  compassion 
may  reach  his  lost  and  fallen  creature,  we  presume  not  to 
Bp^  of  this :  but  no  pity,  that  is,  human  pity,  can  ever  be 
brought  to  cast  a  regard  upon  Eobespierre.  He  is  hurried  to 
the  scaffold  by  his  own  instruments  of  guilt,  by  Tallien,  by 
CoUot  d'Herbois,  by  his  own  butchers ;  he  is  cursed  by  his  own  . 
savage  populace ;  he  is  massacred  by  his  own  blunted  guillo- 
tine ;  his  ghastly  head  is  held  up  by  his  own  hardened  execu- 
tioner ;  his  wretched  carcass  is  cast,  as  a  sort  of  abominatipn, 
into  the  deepened  pit  that  he  had  dug  for  others ;  the  earth  is 
ri^  of  him ;  he  is  punished.  There  is  here  something  for  the 
niind  to  dwell  upon,  and  perhaps  even  with  complacency ;  the 
rest  is  all  unutterable  disgust,  detestation,  and  horror. 
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LECTURE  XLIV. 

CONCLUDING  LECTURE. 

I  AM  not  without  my  hopes,  that  my  hearers  may  have  now  ac- 
quired some  general  notion  of  this  psurticular  period  of  the  French 
Kevolution,  the  reign  of  Eobespierre  and  the  Jacohins.  Tour 
attention  has  been  directed,  I  apprehend,  to  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal points,  and  you  must  fill  up  for  yourselves  the  indistinct 
sketch  that  I  have  made.  Tor  the  (O'esent,  however,  I  will 
endeavour  to  recall  them  to  your  attention. 

In  the  first  place  I  remonstrated  against  the  representations 
of  the  modem  French  writers,  who  are  very  able  and  intelli- 
gent, but  always  too  much  disposed  to  conceal  and  varnish  over 
the  faults  of  their  nation,  and  who,  in  my  opinion,  betray  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  violate  the  truth  of  history  (how  Httle 
soever  they  may  intend  it,  or  be  aware  of  it),  while  they  con- 
sider the  Keign  of  Terror  as  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the 
country.  There  was  no  want  of  military  spirit  in  France ;  the 
very  fault  of  the  nation  has  been  always  a  passion  for  military 
gloiy.  Nor  was  there  any  want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
the  Kevolution.  Indeed,  this  military  spirit,  this  passion  for 
military  glory,  and  this  enthusiasm,  furnish  the  only  solution 
tliat  can  be  given  of  the  success  of  the  French  armies,  are  the 
only  reasons  why  Robespierre  and  his  Jacobins  were  enabled  to 
confiscate  the  property,  and  take  away  the  lives  of  all  who  were 
not  of  their  own  party;  and  why  the  system  of  terror,  the 
moment  it  was  attempted,  was  not  instantly  fatal  to  those  who 
could  dare  so  to  make  every  man  their  enemy. 

That  Eobespierre  and  the  Jacobins  defied  and  resisted 
Europe,  may  be  true :  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  armies  enabled  them  to 
do  so ;  and  they  were  assisted  by  Camot,  a  man  of  singular 
ability  in  military  matters.  But  how  can  it  be  supposed;  that 
the  nation  would  not  have  repelled  invasion,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  instance  of  Dumourier,  though  such  atrocious  men  as 
Danton  and  Robespierre  had  never  existed  ?  And  what  was 
necessary  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  that  foreign  invasion 
should  be  repelled  ? '  Nothing  could  be  so  fatal  to  the  cause, 
and  so  in  the  end  it  proved,  as  this  Reign  of  Terror ;  these  mas- 
sacres and  confiscations ;  these  scaffolds  every  day,  and  in  every 
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part  of  France,  streaming  with  blood.  Of  all  other  men,  it  is 
the  lovers  of  liberty  hj  whom  these  Jacobins  should  be  most 
detested  and  abjured ;  the  very  men  who  seem  most  disposed  to 
tolerate  them. 

Having  entered  the  protest,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
against  \^hat  I  hold  to  be  the  misrepresentations  of  the  more 
modem  French  historians,  I  then  proceeded  to  give  you  extracts 
from  them,  the  better  to  enable  you  to  form  some  notion  of 
what  -was  suffered  by  this  unhappy  country  during  the  years 
1 793  and  1 794 ;  not  choosing  that  you  should  have  to  depend 
on  any  representations  of  mine,  even  during  the  time  that  you. 
were  listening  to  my  lectures.     Extracts  of  this  nature  might 
have  been  multiplied  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  but  you  will 
hereafter  look  at  the  historians  yourselves.      Even  in  these 
extracts,  as  given  you,  you  will  allow,  that  a  state  of  things 
has  been  exhibited  to  you,  totally  overpowering  to  the  feelings 
of  any  man  of  reflection  and  humanity,  and  well  justifying  me 
in  the  hope  I  expressed,  that  both  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and 
the  patriots  of  the  earth,  would  take  warning  from  the  appall- 
ing scenes  that  were  here  displayed.    Those  scenes,  indeed,  had 
produced  such  an  impression  on  the  writers  and  reasoners  of 
our  own  country,  on  our  ministers  and  our  orators,  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  that  I  could  not  but  suspect  that  their  descrip- 
tions of  them,  as  delivered  in  their  pamphlets  and  speeches, 
had  been  somewhat  exaggerated ;  and  I  therefore  turned  to  the 
Moniteur  to  see  what  the  simple  facts  really  were.     Of  what  I 
found  in  this  official  gazette,  I  gave  you  some  general  notion, 
and  I  produced  for  you  several  chfferent  paragraphs. 

I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  divorces  and  marriages,  for 
instance ;  of  the  frightful  approach  m  number  of  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Again.  Some  account  of  the  Eeports  of  Collot  d'Herbois 
from  Lyons,  as  a  specimen  of  what  passed  there,  and  of  what 
must,  in>  like  manner,  have  passed  at  Toulon,  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  and  other  places ;  some  account  of  the  spectacles  ex- 
hibiting at  Paris  during  all  the  Eeign  of  Terror ;  of  the  number 
of  executions,  of  the  vagueness  of  the  accusations,  and  of  the 
various  pretensions  to  morality,  probity,  and  justice,  made  in  the 
different  sentimental  addresses  and  declamatory  speeches  of  the 
different  sections  and  members  of  the  Convention — nauseous 
and  revolting  to  every  sane  mind,  and  even  somewhat  ludicrous 
(as  £ur  as  any  feeling  of  this  sort  can  And  place)  when  com- 
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pared  with  tlie  horrors  that  were  all  this  time  matten  of  hoariy 
experience. 

Laatljy  I  gare  joa  some  particiilarB  of  what  passed  in  the 
Gonyention  on  the  sahject  of  the  aholition  of  Christiamty, 
the  deification  of  reason,  the  ahjnration  of  all  other  wonhip 
pnhliclj  made ;  and  sach  speeches,  hymns,  and  prooeasioiis,  as 
must  for  erer  distinguish  this  period  of  the  history  of  eivilijsed 
Europe,  and  for  ever  form  a  remarkaUe  proof  to  what  extent 
human  opinions  may  he  carried,  and  to  what  extent  the  new 
opinions  of  these  times  really  were  carried.  For  we  have  here 
not  the  speculative  opinions  of  a  solitary  individual,  but  national 
acts ;  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  a  country  announced 
in  the  official  gazette. 

In  this  manner  I  endeavoured  to  convey  to  my  hearers 
some  notion  of  what  I  had  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  Monitenr; 
certainly  those  pages  exhibit  a  most  extraordinary  picture  of 
the  state  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  well  might  such  a  kingdom 
be  an  object  of  astonishment  and  terror  to  the  rest  of  Europe  at 
the  time.  On  the  whole,  my  conclusion  was,  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  our  writers  and  orators  neither  were,  nor  could  be 
well,  exaggerated ;  and  I  produced  a  striking  passage  from  Mr. 
Burke,  as  a  description  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  system,  sufli- 
ciently  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  Moniteurs,  to  which  I  could 
observe,  in  truth,  a  reference  continually  made,  though  only  in 
one  instance,  that  of  the  divorces  and  marriages,  avowedly.  In 
a  subsequent  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
very  remarkable  part  of  the  history  of  this  system  of  terror ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  assignats  were  made  to  circulate,  the 
manner  in  which  a  maximum  was  maintained  by  the  mere 
terror  of  the  guillotine.  It  was  impossible  that  this  state  of 
things  could  last ;  but  the  system  of  prices  fixed  to  every  ar- 
ticle of  consumption  by  the  legislature,  not  by  the  buyer  and 
the  seller,  was  carried  into  effect,  with  a  minuteness  and  with  a 
Buooess,  for  a  considerable  period,  that  is  even  now  totally  in- 
conceivable. There  is  a  good  account  given  by  Thiers,  and  it 
wall  deserves  the  curiosity  of  any  student  of  political  economy. 
No  doubt,  the  tyranny,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  this  part  of  the 
system  were  as  atrocious  as  unexampled. 

All  that  I  have  now  recounted  and  referred  to,  as  taking  place 
during  this  reign  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  oomea  within 
the  general  description  of  prodigy ;  and  certainly  liiey  were  no 
oommon  men,  who  were,  at  this  period,  performers  on  this  part 
of  the  theatre  of  the  world.     It  appeared  to  me,  that  these  men, 
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on  account  of  their  detestable  nature,  were  too  lightly  thought 
of  in  point  of  talents.  I  therefore  referred  to  some  of  their 
speeches  and  state  papers,  more  particularly  those  of  Bobespierre, 
aad  I  think  this  part  of  the  general  subject  not  without  its  edi- 
fication;  that  it  may  be  seen  in  what  manner  men  the  most 
guilty  and  cruel  of  their  kind^  may  make  plausible  representa- 
tions of  their  motives  and  their  conduct ;  may,  imder  the  pretext 
of  the  public  good,  commit  any  enormity,  and  while  they  are 
proclaiming  virtue  and  probity,  the  order  of  the  day,  be  in 
practice  perfect  monsters  of  the  most  savage  iniquity.  I  must 
repeat  that  I  conceive  this  to  be  an  edifyiiig  part  of  the  general 
subject.  Men  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  value,  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  great  leading,  ordinary  commcm^place,  house- 
hold virtues  of  the  human  character ;  too  apt  to  forget,  that  un- 
less these  are  exhibited  in  practice,  and  rendered  visible  in  the 
conduct,  the  words  and  professions  of  a  man  are  nothing;  again, 
that  ingenuity  and  eloquence  can  always  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason,  and  that  men,  if  they  are  not  careful,  may,  by 
the  impudent  declaimers  and  sophisters  of  the  world,  be  talked 
out  of  their  principles  and  their  conmion  sense. 

In  the  conclusi^i  of  my  lecture  I  referred  to  the  recoil  that 
took  place  from  the  doctrines  of  the  atheistical  school  of  Hebert, 
Chaumette,  and  Anacharsis  Glootz,  from  the  piofJEine  worship  of 
Heason  (which  had  subsisted,  nevertheless,  for  half  a-year),  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  two  great  principles  of  natural 
religion,  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  This  recurrence  of  Robespierre  to  these  great  truths  I 
cannot  but  consider  as  a  very  strikmg  occurrence.  It  shows,  that 
when  a  nation  has  been  once  elevated  above  savage  ignorance,  and 
once  received  them,  they  can  never  be  afterwards  extinguished 
in  the  human  heart.  This  could  not  be  effected,  it  was  now 
seen,  even  by  all  the  unexampled  crimes  and  horrors  of  the  Be- 
TolutioD,  not  by  the  spirit  of  proselytbm,  nor  all  the  efforts  of 
avowed  atheists ;  not,  lastly,  by  the  concurring  influence  of  the 
public  ordinances  of  the  legislature;  Bobespierre  must  have 
echoed  the  general  sentiment  that  resisted  every  attempt  of 
this  nature.  I  consider  this  event  in  the  history  of  the  Bevo- 
lution,  as  very  memorable.  Let  it  be  added  to  the  fact,  that  has 
been  observed  by  philosophers,  that  even  in  the  most  lowly 
rites  and  worship  of  the  most  savage  nations,  the  same  leading 
doctrines  of  the  existence  of  some  great  spirit,  some  superior 
being,  and  agai|L,  the  belief  of  some  supposed  state  of  future  ex- 
istenccy  are  distinctly  seen,  however  rudely  shadowed  out,  toid 
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unworthily  expressed ;  let  this  historical  event,  and  this  philo- 
sophical conclusion,  be  placed  and  united  together,  and  I  cannot 
but  consider  them  as  concurring  to  show,  that  the  Creator  has 
Touohsafed  indissolubly  to  unite  himself  with  his  creatures,  that 
he  has  intended  these  two  great  doctrines  to  be  a  part  of  our  in- 
tellectual nature,  and  that,  though  other  evidence  may  be  found 
for  them^  they  have  thus  the  immediate  evidence  of  his  authority. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  call  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent to  considerations  of  this  kind,  and  I  therefore  extracted  and 
read  several  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  Bobespierre,  where 
the  great  sentiments  of  our  common  nature  are  expressed,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  with  more  than  ordinary  force  and  beauty. 
Coming  from  such  a  man,  they  are  surely  very  striking  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  he  seems  always  to  have  protested  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  atheistical  school,  and  he  did  sa  in  the  Jacobin 
club,  at  a  time,  and  in  a  manner,  that  would  have  cost,  sap  the 
historian,  any  other  man  his  head.  Strange,  it  will  be  said,  that 
the  man  who  thus  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  of  a 
future  state,  (and  if  of  a  future  state,  how  was  it  not  to  be  a 
state  of  reward  and  punishment  ?) — strange  that  such  a  man 
should  never  be  checked  by  such  considerations  in  his  long-con- 
tinned  career  of  violence,  injustice,  cruelt3%  and  blood.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact,  and  such  is  but  too  often  human  nature.  And, 
indeed,  human  nature  is  always  a  mixture  of  strange  inconsis- 
tencies, of  opposing  principles,  of  contending  vices  and  virtues ; 
whose  merits  (I  mean  no  apology  for  Ilobespierre,  liis  crimes 
admit  it  not),  but  whose  merits  must  not  be  sought  in  the  scenes 
of  a  Kevolution. 

Such,  I  conceive,  are  the  leading  points  of  this  subject  of  the 
lleign  of  Terror  ;  but  many  more  may  be  considered,  and  even 
these  far  more  minutely  and  thoroughly  than  you  may  at  pre- 
sent suppose. 

I  proceeded  next  to  mention  to  you  some  books  and  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  where,  the  subjects  already  referred  to  and 
others  may  be  found,  well  deserving  your  attention.  Of  such 
works  the  Old  Cordelier  of  Camille  Desmoulins  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  In  him  you  see  the  recoil  of  a  man  of  genius  from 
those  excesses,  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  political  en- 
thusiasm. I  consider  the  history  of  this  young  man  as  well 
deserving  the  study  of  others ;  that  the  temptations  of  genius, 
both  in  opinion  and  practice,  may  be  known.  I  therefore  dwelt 
upon  it ;  and  finally,  I  made  some  remarks  and  gave  some  ac- 
count of  Danton  and  of  Robespierre.     The  melancholy  history-  of 
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La  Yend^;  I  have  not  alluded  to.  Yon  will  see  it  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  M*.  de  la  Bochejacqueline :  it  is  simple^  and  of  itself  suf- 
ficiently intelligible.  And  there  are  memoirs  on  the  subject  of 
La  Yend^  and  the  Chouans,  published  by  the  Baudouin  Fr^s, 
and  now  in  our  public  library.  Nor  have  I  adverted,  at  any 
length,  to  the  excesses  of  cruelty,  and  all  the  abominations  of 
civil  rage  perpetrated  at  Nantes  and  other  places.  You  will  read 
them  in  the  historians,  and*  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  about 
them.  I  have  commented  upon  scenqs  of  this  kind  more  than 
I  could  have  wished,  and  this  system  of  terror  has  now  occupied 
me  long ;  and  I  mean  not  to  deny,  that  I  am  now  become  some- 
what faint  and  weary,  by  this  long  continuance  of  impressions,  so 
mortifying,  so  afflicting,  in  every  way  so  painful  as  they  must 
necessarily  be,  to  the  mind  of  any  man  who  would  wish  to  love 
and  respect  his  kind.  On  the  whole,  I  now  feel  disposed  to  make 
a  pause,  and  not  to  continue  further  my  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  French  Bevolution.  I  have  attended  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  new  opinions,  till  they,  in  the  first  place,  over- 
powered the  old  ;  and  then,  again,  till  they  reached  their  utmost 
point  of  iniqui^  and  absurdity.  Having  done  this,  and  made 
such  comments  as  occurred  to  me,  I  feel  as  if  such  duty  as  I  am 
able  to  perform  was  discharged,  and  that  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  conflict  of  the  old  and  new  opinions  may  be  left  to  those 
who  come  after  me ;  that  it  may  be  for  them  to  tell  the  manner 
in  which  the  new  opinions  began  to  retrograde  £rom  the  £EdI 
of  Eobespierre,  till  they  subsided  into  an  acquiescence  with 
the  usurpation  of  a  great  military  captain,  and  *'  vive  la  r6pub- 
lique "  was  exchanged  for  "  vive  Tempereur :"  finally,  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  these  new  opinions  during  his  dynas^,  and 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  I  had  long  thought  it  unreason- 
able to  attempt  even  what  I  have  now  done.  I  had  long  thought 
it  impossible  to  approach  the  French  Bevolution  at  all ;  sinking 
down  for  more  than  two  years  into  inertness  and  despair,  from  the 
apparent  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject.  I  have 
never  altered  my  opinion  of  this  magnitude  and  this  importance ; 
but  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  submitted  to  the  duty,  which  is  in- 
cumbent upon  every  man,  to  do  something,  though  he  may  not 
do  much ;  to  do  his  best,  and  be  satisfied.  In  these  few  simple 
words  will  be  found  much  of  the  discipline  which,  in  the  warfare 
of  human  life,  every  man  must  undergo.  And  the  cheerfulness 
which  I  now  experience,  from  having  observed  this  great  maxim 
of  human  conduct,  is  a  full  compensation  for  the  consciousness 
that  I  cannot  escape,  of  having  executed  my  task  very  imper- 
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fectly,  not  even  in  a  manner  I  could  have  expected  from  myselfy 
certainly  falling  miserably  short  of  what  I  should  have  expected 
from  others.  Such  confessions  as  these,  somewhat  too  ^Etyourable 
to  myself,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  proper  to  make,  were  I 
not  addressing  a  youthful  audience,  to  whom  such  confeasions 
may  not  be  without  their  use. 

In  the  same  humble  hope  of  being  useful,  I  must  now  tura 
to  cast  a  glance  on  all  the  scenes  of  the  Bevolution  we  hare 
passed  through  from  the  first,  and  consider,  whether  a  few  general 
remarks  may  not  be  made,  which  I  may  propose  to  you  to  bear 
away,  as  having  been  shown  to  be  reasonable;  at  least,  us 
having  been  insisted  upon  with  great  earnestness  and  anxiety 
during  the  lectures  that  I  have  delivered. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  my  conclusion  is,  that  neither  the 
high  party  nor  the  low  have  the  slightest  right  to  felicitate 
themselves  on  their  conduct  during  this  memorable  devolution. 
No  historian,  no  commentator  on  these  times  can  proceed  a  mo- 
ment, but  on  the  supposition,  that  while  he  is  censuring  tlie 
faults  of  the  one,  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  antagonist  faults 
of  the  other ;  that  each  party  is  to  take  its  turn  ;  and  that  the 
whole  is  a  dreadful  lesson  of  instruction  both  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other.  I  have  dwelt  with  more  earnestness  on  the  faults 
of  the  popular  leaders,  because  their  faults  are  more  natural  and 
more  important ;  because  the  friends  of  freedom  (hot  and  opin- 
ionated though  they  be)  are  still  more  within  the  reach  of  in. 
Btruction  than  are  men  of  arbitrary  temperament ;  than  courts 
and  privileged  orders,  who  are  systematically  otherwise.  1 
speak  of  them  as  they  have  been  generally  found. 

Of  the  different  faults  of  4ihe  two  parties,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Prench  Bevolution,  the  leading  description  seems  to  be  this : 
in  the  court  and  higher  orders,  a  want  of  sympathy,  a  want  of 
respect  for  the  opinions  and  interests  of  the  community ;  in  the 
popular  party,  an  indifference  to  the  means,  on  account  of  the 
end. 

I  will  dwell  a  little  longer,  first  on  the  one  and  then  on  the 
other.  I  do  so,  among  other  reasons,  for  one  more  particular!}'; 
and  it  is  this.  The  historians,  that  you  will  naturadly  read,  ai*e 
Mignet  and  Thiers ;  they  are  very  able  writ^«;  but  I  conceive 
them  to  be  totally  unreasonable  in  the  view  they  take  of  these 
extraordinary  scenes.  Their  representation  constantly  is,  that 
of  the  evils  of  the  Bevolution,  each  followed  the  ^other  by  an 
uncontrollable  necessity;  that  the  tide  of  the  Revolution  could 
not  but  roll  on,  could  not  possibly  subside^  till  it  hud  exliausted 
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itself;  that  the  contending  parties  of  the  BeTolution  were  the 
necessary  ofifspring  of  the  Bevolution;  and  that  wisdom  and 
counsel  were  but  in  vain. 

ISoWf  against  all  doctrines  of  this  nature  I  have  always,  and 
must  again  thus  finally  protest,  distinctly  and  entirely.  The 
whole  of  the  lectures  you  have  heard  is,  I  venture  to  hope,  a 
reiiitation  of  such  doctrines.  From  the  first  to  the  last  I  have 
been  occupied  in  pointing  out  the  faults  that  were  on  every  side 
committed.  I  cannot  allow,  for  a  moment,  the  necessity  of  all 
these  evils  of  the  Eevolution.  At  every  turn  they  resulted  from 
the  mistakes  or  crimes  of  some  or  other  of  the  actors  in  the 
scene ;  and  the  business  of  the  student  must  hereafter  be,  to 
observe  these  different  turns  in  the  Eevolution;  to  observe  these 
mistakes  and  crimes ;  to  consider  how  different  the  event  might 
have  been,  how  much  happier  for  Prance,  and  for  the  world,  if 
they  had  not  been  committed^  and  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
to  find  instruction  and  a  warning,  in  the  erring  or  guilty  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  gone  before  us* 

Why  may  the  Eevolution  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  be  said 
to  have  failed  ? 

The  different  parties  committed  faults  and  crimesy  in  conse- 
quence of  their  political,  and  still  more  of  their  religious  enthu- 
siasm. 

Why,  on  the  contrary,  did  the  Eevolution  of  1688  succeed? 

Because  the  parties  had  become  more  reasonable. 

Why  did  the  American  Eevolution  succeed  ? 

Because  the  people  of  America  exhibited  the  virtues  of  the 
human  character. 

And  why  not  the  French  Eevolution  ? 

Because  the  people  of  France  exhibited  the  vices. 

There  is  a  connexion,  no  doubt,  between  moral  conduct  and 
prosperity,  between  wisdom  and  success,  and  between  folly  and 
defeat ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  any  other  necessary  connexion, 
when  we  are  considering  tlie  affairs  of  mankind. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  great  practical  lessons  of  this  me- 
morable Eevolution. 

Observe  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  wars  of  ambition,  the 
profuse  expenditure,  the  immoral  conduct  of  this  celebrated 
hero  of  vanity  and  ostentation,  the  destruction  of  all  freedom 
in  the  government.  What  better  way  than  this  to  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy  ?  Observe  next  the  court  and  pri- 
vileged orders  duri^ig  tjhe  regency  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XY. ; 
their  profligacy,  their  prodigality,  their  defiance  of  public  opi- 
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nion :  I  hare  dwelt  np6n  them  in  these  lectures.  And  observe 
agaiii)  during  all  this  time,  the  writings  of  men  of  genius,  of 
Eousseau  and  others,  the  agitators  of  the  community ;  and  again, 
the  low  publications  of  the  schools  of  obscenity  and  atheism. 
What  seeds  for  a  harvest  of  destruction  were  here !  How  could 
all  the  actors  in  the  scene  perform,  each  their  part,  with  more 
thoughtless  absurdity,  with  more  unprincipled  guilt !  Observe, 
again,  when  a  young  and  benevolent  monarch,  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XYI.,  ascended  the  throne,  how  could  the  privileged 
orders  have  behaved  with  more  selfishness  and  less  political 
wisdom  than  they  did  ?  Are  the  maxims  which  courts  and 
privileged  orders  then  adopted,  as  the  rules  of  their  conduct,  to 
be  ever  again  admitted,  after  the  experience  of  this  French  Re- 
Tolution  ?  Were  they  ever  (even  before  it)  consistent  with  what 
is  considered  as  common  sense  on  every  other  occasion  ?  Do 
men  manage  thus  their  physical  health,  their  property,  or  any 
other  concern  in  life  ?  Do  they  not  take  medicine,  submit  to 
operations,  embank  rivers,  clear  away  nuisances,  anticipate  evils, 
provide  for  the  future  }  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  prudence 
in  the  world,  and  even  exercised  by  these  privileged  ordei-s 
npon  every  occasion,  but  upon  questions,  political  questions, 
where  their  own  most  important  interests  and  these  of  the  com- 
munity are  concerned  ?  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  blind  per- 
verseness  of  men  in  matters  of  this  nature ;  and  it  should  seem, 
as  if  even  the  example  of  the  French  Kevdution  were  to  have 
been  exhibited  in  vain.  ' 

Turn  now  the  picture,  and  look  at  the  patriots  of  the  French 
Revolution,  even  those  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Their 
mistakes  might  be  natural ;  their  faults  (many  of  them)  par- 
donable (men  with  generous  intentions  and  noble  aspirations,  it 
is  not  easy  to  condemn) ;  but  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  mistake  or  fault  possible,  which  they  did  not 
commit  ?  What  is  the  main  question  between  them  and  Mr. 
Burke  ?  Is  it  not  this : — that  they  proceeded  upon  a  totally 
wrong  system :  that  their  system  was  not  that  of  reform,  bat 
of  entire  alteration ;  not  to  improve,  but  to  begin  anew  }  Can 
it  be  now  supposed,  that  this  was  not  a  fundamental  mistake 
and  fault  ?  Can  it  be  contended,  that  the  events  of  the  Bevo- 
lution  would  have  been  the  same,  if  the  principles  of  it  had 
been  different  ?  But  the  world,  it  will  be  said,  was  in  a  state 
of  enthusiasm ;  the  new  opinions  had  inflamed  the  imagination 
of  every  good  and  intelligent  man.  Be  it  so.  Let  this  then  be 
the  lesson  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  let  the  world  be  on  its  guuid 
in  future  against  every  species  of  political  enthusiasm* 
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This  part  of  my  subject  I  have  laboured  to  the  utmost,  and 
I  have  wearied  my  hearers  with  expostulations,  entreaties,  and 
remonstrances,  from  the  very  respect  I  bear  to  the  friends  of 
freedom,  and  ftom  the  deep  interest  that  I  cannot  but  feel  in 
their  success  at  all  times.  It  is  to  them,  I  confess,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  lesson  of  the  French  Hevolution  should  be  prin- 
cipally addressed,  and  for  the  reason  I  have  often  mentioned. 
Men  of  this  generous  add  noble  nature,  are  not  to  suppose  that 
they  cannot  commit  the  most  important  faults;  most  assuredly 
they  can;  and  they  are  not,  with  these  French  modern  historians, 
to  destroy  their  moral  sensibilities,  and  to  escape  from  responsi- 
bility, by  notions  of  fatalism,  and  of  necessity ;  by  talking  of 
revolutionary  tides,  that  must  roll  on :  systems  of  carnage,  that 
were  the  inevitable  result  of  existing  situations,  of  parties  that 
could  not  but  arise ;  deeds  of  atrocity  and  cruelty,  that  could 
not  but  be  perpetrated.  Men  are  not  to  soothe  themselves,  and 
pander  to  their  own  impetuous  or  guilty  passions  in  this  daring 
and  unjustifiable  manner.  The  truth  is,  and  must  be,  that  as 
patriots  do,  or  do  not  act,  with  prudence  and  virtue,  their  Be- 
volution  does,  or  does  not  succeed ;  and  they  are  justly  amenable, 
as  are  thdir  opponents,  in  their  characters  and  in  their  fame,  to 
the  community  and  to  posterity,  for  the  prosperity  or  failure  of 
their  political  projects. 

What  could  possibly  be  the  result,  if  the  patriots  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  were  so  constantly  to  fall  back  on  the  people, 
refer  everything  to  their  will,  and  deify  their  sovereign  wisdom  ? 
Admit  that  all  government  is  intended,  not  only  for  the  coercion 
of  the  passions  of  mankind,  but  for  the  happiness  of  the  com. 
manity,  is  the  community  to  govern,  or  the  representatives  they 
have  appointed  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  subject,  it  will 
be  answered;  but  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  singularly 
situated,  and  could  not  have  made  head  against  the  court,  with- 
out a  continual  appeal  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  people.  I 
must  deny  this  position.  The  Assembly  began  with  usurpation; 
the  tide  was  evidently  running  strong  in  their  favour ;  the  king 
was  not  against  them  ;  the  minister  with  them.  But  be  these 
points  determined  as  they  may,  was  it  not  even  in  those  times, 
and  in  all  times,  a  matter  of  mere  prudence  and  common  sense, 
that  an  Assembly  was  to  respect  itself;  was  not  to  allow  its  own 
members  to  be  interrupted  and  insulted  by  the  tribunes ;  was 
not  to  suffer,  surely  was  not  to  encourage,  as  they  often  did, 
petitions  and  remonsti^nces  from  tumultuous  and  armed  bodies 
of  people,  exhibiting  menacing  gestures,  and  using  vehement 
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language  in  the  very  hall  of  their  sittings  ?  The  different  turns 
of  ^e  Bevolution,  which  these  Prench  historians  resolve  into 
the  effect  of  some  high  and  sublime  principles  of  fiitalism  and 
necessity,  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  they  were  all  brought  about 
by  mobs  of  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  which  ferocious  dema- 
gogues  packed  into  the  galleiies  for  the  purpose  ?  And  what 
but  this  could  be  the  consequence  of  the  constant  habit  of  tbe 
popular  party,  to  refer  themselves  to  the  people,  to  submit  to 
their  outrages,  and  to  appear  to  have  no  dependence  but  on  the 
multitude  T  Patriots  may  make  mistakes  and  commit  faults, 
but  are  these  to  be  pardoned  ?  What  was  the  result  ?  Before 
the  Assembly  had  sat  six  months,  Mounier,  and  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  men  that  belonged  to  it,  not  choosing  to 
serve  the  people  in  their  own  way,  as  the  historian  calls  it,  re- 
tired from  the  Revolution,  and  gave  up  the  whole  cause  in  dis- 
gust and  despair. 

Thus  far  have  I  to  speak  even  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  of  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  members,  that  made, 
for  some  time,  a  leading  part  of  it. 

The  next  great  lesson,  and  indeed  the  main  one,  as  &r  as 
the  friends  of  freedom  are  concerned,  is  tbe  care  with  which 
men  should  consider  their  means,  when  they  are ,  endeavouring 
to  accomplish  an  end.  The  great  rule  of  morality  is,  that  we 
are  not  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come.  In  a  world  like  this, 
and  constituted  as  men  are,  general  rules  encounter  each  other, 
above  all,  in  politics ;  and  exceptions  do,  and  will  arise,  and 
must  be  supposed  possible.  But  the  general  rules  of  morality 
must  be  laid  down  (the  great  rule  just  mentioned,  for  instance), 
in  order  that  human  beings  may  elevate  their  virtue  to  the  proper 
point,  as  far  as  the  imperfections  of  their  nature  will  admit,  and 
leave  circumstances  and  situations  to  enforce  their  own  lessons. 
Certainly,  on  all  occasions,  and  more  particularly  in  politics, 
men  are  too  much  disposed  to  make  excepti<ma  to  general  rules, 
and  to  consult  their  convenience,  or  their  interests,  rather  than 
do  their  duty.  From  an  early  period  of  the  Bevolution,  the 
popular  leaders  were  guilty  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  very 
nature  and  genius  of  revolutions  to  commit  this  feuilt ;  this  must 
be  confessed ;  still  it  is  one  of  the  best  virtues  of  patriots  to 
labour  to  avoid  it ;  it  is  even  the  best  policy  ;  for  men,  and  the 
multitude  more  particularly,  soon  get  callous  to  all  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  when  general  rules  are  once  violated,  and  the 
Bevolution  gpes  inevitably  to  ruin,  from  the  want  of  principle 
with  wliich  it  is  conducted.     Thus  in  the  Bevolution  before  us, 
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the  mob  axe  tolerated  in  their  bloody  outrages  and  processions, 
till  at  last  a  dreadful  demagogno  eitartb  up,  and  as  an  expedient 
to  resist  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  institutes  a  regular  system  of 
massacre  for  several  days  together.  Even  the  official  authority 
in  Paris  announces  and  recommends  it  to  the  provinces.  And 
this  again  prepares  the  way  for  the  system  of  terror,  a  sort  oi 
massacre  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  years.  Again,  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  want  funds,  and  they  fall  upon  ^e  church ;  they 
plunder  the  members  of  it  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  No 
proper  regard  to  the  rights  of  properly  is  shown ;  not  then,  and 
consequently  never  after. 

Again,  All  law  and  order  are  violated  in  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  he  is  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  Tuil^es  x>n  the  6th 
of  October ;  and  from  that  time  no  sentiment  of  law  or  order 
could  be  found  sufficiently  strong  to  ctvail  long  for  his  protection. 
He  is  attacked  in  his  palace,  and  his  guards  butchered ;  and  he 
is  afterwards,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  a  republic  is  wanted, 
put  to  death. 

These  are  among  the  more  appalling  specimens  of  the  im- 
portance of  steadiness  of  principle ;  the  importance  of  observing 
ourselves,  as  legislators,  of  teaching  the  public,  by  our  example, 
to  observe,  as  citizens,  the  great  leading  obligations*  of  humanity 
and  justice.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Eevolution,  from  the  earliest  periods,  was  marked  on  the 
part  of  the  popular  leaders  by  too  great  a  disregard  of  their 
means  for  the  sake  of  their  ends  (no  doubt,  with  more  or  less  of 
excuse,  from  the  different  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  situation,  which  were  often  very  great) ;  still  an 
attentive  observer,  accompanying  them  through  the  detail  of 
theii>  proceedings,  will,  for  a  long  time,  have  so  much  to  blame 
as  well  as  to  lament,  and  will,  at  length,  as  he  proceeds,  find 
himself  wound  up  to  such  feelings  of  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence, that  he  will  be  ready  to  impute  all  3ie  evils  that  hap- 
pened, and  the  loss  of  th^ir  cause  (for  it  must  be  considered  as 
lost  when  it  merged  in  the  power  of  Buonaparte),  to  the  friends 
of  freedom  themselves — the  friends  of  freedom,  as  they  pro- 
fessed themselves;  to  their  own  fault  and  failure,  in  not  ob- 
serving this  great  rule  of  human  conduct,  not  to  neglect  the 
means  for  the  sake  of  the  end. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  reply,  as  it  is  always  replied,  that  the 
faults  and  even  crimes  of  the  Kevolution  were  owing  to  the  court 
first,  and  afterwards  to  the  invasions  of  the  allied  powers.  I 
consider  all  the  great  measures  of  the  popular  leaders  as  ill 
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judged  or  criminal.  Their  insiBtiiig  upon  becoming  one  As- 
semblj,  their  ninirpation  of  the  supreme  power,  Iheir  lodging 
fhe  king  a  joisoner  in  the  Toileries,  the  Austrian  war,  the  in- 
surrection of  the  10th  of  August,  the  massacres  of  September, 
the  decree  of  Noyember,  the  ezeoutipn  of  their  sovereign,  for 
none  of  these  measures  (and  they  are  the  leading  meaBnres)  do 
I  see  any  proper  necessity  or  justification ;  and  all  of  them,  as  I 
eonceive,  may  be  shown  to  be  in  the  different  popular  leaders, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  treatment  of  each  other,  mutakes  or 
crimes.  To  say  this,  is  not  at  all  to  defend  the  unjustifiable  in- 
Tasion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  or  the  impolitic  conduct  of 
the  allied  powers  in  the  spring  of  1793. 

But  to  return  to  the  great  faults,  which  I  object  to  the  popular 
leaders. 

This  disposition  to  forget  every  (ynsideration,  for  the  chance 
of  accomplishing  some  favourite  object,  was  not  a  little  sanctioned 
by  an  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  utility ;  and  I  therefore  directed 
your  attention  to  this  particular  subject,  this  abuse  of  the  do^ 
trine  of  utility.  It  may  be  thought,  that  men,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  ambition,  rivalship,  hatred,  political  enthusiasm, 
and  all  the  stormy  and  all  the  corrupt  passions  of  this  unhappy 
period,  can4ittle  be  supposed  to  have  felt  the  influence  of  any 
mistakes  in  their  moral  theories,  or  of  any  moral  fedings  at  all. 
But  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men  are  of  a  very  mixed 
nature ;  and  they  are  never  unaffected  by  such  notions  of  duty, 
as  they  in  reality  entertain.  Patriotism,  the  public  good,  the 
cause  of  the  Eevolution,  which  they  considered  as  synonymouB; 
these  were  expressions  that  were  never  absent  for  a  moment 
from  their  speeches,  addresses,  and  manifestoes  of  every  kind 
and  on  every  occasion ;  and  this  abuse  of  the  doctrine,  this  prac- 
tice of  resolving  everything  into  a  separate  calculation  of  con- 
sequences, at  the  instant,  was  very  favourable,  was  indeed  ne- 
cessary, to  all  those  acts  of  revolutionary  violence  and  injustice 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  There  was  no  diMculty  for  one 
of  these  revolutionary  leaders  to  carry  any  point  he  chose,  ivhen 
an  action  was  to  be  right,  just  as  Ihe  reasoner  himself  dete^ 
mined  the  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  consequences.  Hea* 
sures  of  injustice,  systems  of  confiscation  and  plunder,  proscrip- 
tions, insurrections,  the  murder  of  the  king,  the  murder  of  each 
other,  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  a 
whole  town,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  district  or  province, 
aU  these  outrages  on  humanity  were  always  announced  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  world,  as  acts  of  patriotism  in  the  actors,  as 
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necessary  to  the  BeTolution,  as  evils  that  would  be  compensated 
by  the  ^ture  freedom  and  happiness  of  Prance,  as  calamities 
that  must  be  overlooked,  for  the  present,  on  account  of  the 
future  conseqnences;  and  the  perpetrators  of  these  deeds  often 
made  it  a  merit  with  themselves,  and  the  country,  that  they  had 
been  able  to  overpower  ihe  influence  of  their  private  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  compassion,  from  a  regard  to  the  public  weal ; 
and  the  modem  historians  of  France  speak  a  language  of  vthis 
abominable  nature  to  this  hour.     This  new  morality,  as  it  was 
called,  had  been  early  and  from  the  flrst  denounced  by  Mr. 
Burke,  and  this  part  of  his  work  I  pointed  out  to  you  very  die- 
tinctly,  considering  it  as  among  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his 
publications;  and  1  might  have  mentioned  also  the  Fast  Sermon 
of  Mr.  Hall,  many  years  after,  in  1803,  where  the  effect  pro- 
duced  upon  the  mind  of  this  very  eminent  writer,  by  these  cal- 
culations of  utility,  and  this  extinction  of  the  higher  instincts 
and  holier  affections  of  the  heart,  is  displayed  in  all  the  deep 
fervonr  of  his  piety,  and  in  all  the  rich  eloquence  of  his  afflicted 
imagination.    A  very  strong  impression  was  made  on  the  think- 
ing and  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  more  particularly  in 
these  islands,  by  speculations,  that  were  in  practice  so  fatal, 
and  yet  seemed  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  most  established 
moral  principles  of  the  human  mind ;  and  I  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  make  **  the  Political  Justice  of  Mr.  Godwin  "  the  subject 
of  a  particular  lecture,  conceiving  that  this  abuse  of  the  system 
of  utility,  to  the  extent  it  was  witnessed  in  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  is  a  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  history  of  our  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
of  the  Eevolution  itself. 

This  new  morality,  as  it  was  called,  a  sort  of  contradiction  in 
terms,  extended  its  influence  not  only  over  the  minds  of  men, 
when  acting  on  the  most  important  occasions,  but  descen^d 
through  the  whole  scale  of  their  existence,  and  reached  the  most 
frivolous  concerns  of  society  and  manners.  Man  is  a  creature 
of  association,  as  he  is  of  reason ;  and  all  his  ordinary  associa- 
tions, and  indeed  his  associations  of  whatever  kind,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  notions,  to  be  stripped  from  his  nature.  He 
was  to  be  strictly  a  being  of  reason,  and  he  was  to  find,  amid 
the  cold  realities  of  life,  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  his 
existence,  and  derive  from  the  mere  logic  of  his  understanding, 
all  his  maxims  of  conduct,  of  moral  and  religious  belief,  the 
undisturbed  security  of  his  most  ordinary  rights  and  interests, 
the  consolation?  of  his  state,  and  his  hopes  and  dignity,  here  and 
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hereafter.  No  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  work  u  more  beautiAil  than 
this,  or  more  truly  philosophic  and  just.  This  part  of  the  new 
morality  was,  indeed,  as  hd  well  desorihed  it,  ^e  ofEspiing  of 
cold  hearts  and  muddy  understandings.  It  certainly  was  of 
hearts  and  understandings  whieh  the  love  of  norelty  had  led 
astray  to  a  degree  that  was  unnatural,  heyond  all  possible  anti- 
cipation and  example. 

So  far,  indeed,  did  this  rage  for  new  speculations  proceed 
that  Mrs.  Wostencroft  published  a  treatise  on  the  Eights  of 
Woman.  There  was  no  longer  to  be  any  differeiioe  between  the 
sexes.  The  associations  that  had  hitherto  surrounded  them  were 
to  disappear.  But  on  this  subject,  it  may  now  be  obsrarved,  that 
the  gradual  improvement  of  society  has.  realized  all  that  was  rea- 
sonable in  the  work  of  this  new  amazon,  and  the  nonsense,  for 
it  was  mixed,  is  now  forgotten.  Women  are  now  as  intelligent 
and  as  well  educated  as  their  duties  require  or  admit ;  and  it  is 
probable,  if  Mrs.  Wostencroft  were  now  alive  (the  fervodr  of  the 
revolutionary  fever  being  passed  away),  that  she  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  point  of  advancement  to  which,  for  the  benefit  and 
comfort  of  the  other  sex  as  well  as  of  themselves,  they  have  so 
happily  attained. 

But  the  poems,  treatises,  and  novels,  to  which  these  innova- 
tions in  manners  as  well  as  morals  gave  occasion^  constitute  a 
portion  of  our  literature,  that  will  always  be  curious  to  the  spe- 
culating philosopher,  and  may  even  now  be  not  a  little  enter- 
taining to  those  who  can  at  all  remember  this  most  extraor- 
dinary period  of  the  world. 

As  a  higher  sort  of  specimen,  comprehending,  indeed,  much 
more,  the  subject  of  poHtics  among  the  rest,  I  may  mention  the 
Anfi- Jacobin ;  and  again,  much  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
the  notes  rather  than  the  text. 

^n  this  general  wreck  of  the  older  notions  of  mankind,  and 
triumph  of  the  new,  ample  room  was  made  for  the  theories  of 
Eousseau,  for  visions  of  equality  and  systems  of  society,  where 
government,  with  its  restraints  and  terrors,  was  to  be  super- 
seded. Bousseaii  was  always  the  grei^  writer  of  the  Bavolution. 
He  was  canonized  as  their  saint.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Bobespierre  and  St.  Just  were  dreaming  over  plans  after  his 
manner,  for  the  new  organization  of  society,  where  *'  every  rood 
of  ground  was  to  maintain  its  man,"  and  Barr^  had  drawn 
out  an  elaborate  report,  as  their  associate  minister  and  fellow- 
labourer,  a  very  short  time  previous  to  their  ML,  on  the  9th 
Tbermidor.    Wherever  the  French  armies  went,  liberty  and 
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equality  were  proclaimed,  and  ''  Yive  la  r^publique"  was  the 
cry.  The  meaaiiig  of  those  terms  was  seen  to  b€^  sweeping 
confiscations  of  property,  the  abolition  of  all  existing  autjionty, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  populace.  The  practice  of  the  doctrines 
^w&a  fearful  enough,  hut  even  the  doctrines  themselves,  as  em- 
bellished by  Eousseau,  as  produced  by  the  French  Bevolution- 
ists,  and  as  exhibited  in  our  own  island,  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
seemed  evidently  to  subvert  all  the  established  notions  of  pro- 
perty  and  ^pvemment,  and  to  leave  mankind  no  better  chance 
than  eternal  contention,  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  men  of  intelli- 
gence,  consideration,  and  peaceful  habits,  to  the  unbridled  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude. 

When  to  these  notions  on  th^  subject  of  property  and 
government  was  added  the  new  morality,  and  again,  first  the 
public  abolition  of  all  religion,  of  whatever  nature,  next  the 
obliteration,  though  not  of  natural  religion,  of  Christianity,  the 
religion  of  Europe  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  with  all  its 
evidencje^  observances,  hopes,  and  fears,  the  whole  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  presenting  a  mass  ef  liardy  and  desperate  innovajion, 
not  only  sufficient  to  alarm  and.  appal,  as  it  did  alArm  and 
appal,  in  the  more  sober  and  intelligent  portion  of  civilized 
Europe,  but  as  also  exhibiting  to  the  philosoidLers,  present  and 
futui:e,  the  qiost  astonishing  example  that  the  world  has  ^ver 
witnessed  of  the  length  to  which  human  opinions  may  be  car- 
ried. J^othijQg  seemed  too  wild  to  be  adopted,  too  daring,  too 
revolting  to  all  ordinary  nature  and  common  sense :  and  adopted, 
as  I  muat  again  observe,  not  by  any  visionary  in  his  closet  (lost 
amidst  the  mazes  of  his  metaphysics,  qt  the  wanderings  of  his 
sensibility,  the  jfontastic  subtleties  of  his  understanding^  or  tiie 
delusions  of  his  imagination)^  not  by  any  dreaming  enthusiast  of 
the  kind,  but  by  legislators  and  public  assemblies,  and  by  large 
masses  of  mankind  in  on^  pf  the  most  distinguished  communi- 
ties of  JEurope. 

And  it  is  these  Mg^tfid  pxtravagauces,  of  whicih  the  human 
mind  was  seen  to  be  capable,  these  scenes  of  affliction  aiid 
despair,  the  wide-:w^sting  cruelties^  the  unutterable  horrors,  "by 
which  these  new  opinions  were  accompanied,  that  must  hence- 
forth teach  their  own  lesson  f  they  must  show  the  value  of  eyery 
writing,  usage,  and  institution,  that  can  have  any  tendency  to 
keep  man  within  the  paths  of  sobriety  and  duty ;  keep  tnem 
aware  of  the  iinperfections  of  their  nature,  submissive  to  the 
dispensa^tipns  and  conscious  of  the  presence  of  tlieir  Almighty 
Judg«.    Tjbese  are  the  .le0sonE|,  and  this  the  permanent  benefit 
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which,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  mankind  will  hereafter  receive  £rom 
tlu8  most  appalling  portion  of  the  history  of  Europe.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  first  obvioos,  most  indispensable  lesson,  I  must 
mention,  as  another  (and  though  inferior)  yet  a  yery  important 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  times,  that  if  the  friends  of 
freedom  suffered  themselves  to  be  hurried  along  into  excesses  of 
opinion  like  these,  it  can  be  matter  of  no  surprise,  that  their 
Evolution  failed,  and  that  everything  connected  with  them  and 
their  cause,  became  a  word  of  reproach  and  detestation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

There  was,  however,  no  necessity  for  such  excesses  of  opi- 
nion :  there  was  neither  truth,  nor  meaning,  nor  sense,  in  such 
extravagances;  and  the  first  duty  which  the  real  IHends  of 
freedom  owe  themselves  and  their  own  better  cause,  the  great 
cause  of  humanity,  at  all  times,  is  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  mistakes  and  faults  of  the  earlier  and  more  respectable 
patriots  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  utterly  to  denounce 
and  abjure  the  tenets  and  practices  of  those  that  followed. 

I  cannot  now  stay  to  weigh  differences  of  merit  and  guilt  in 
the  different  parties  and  leaders  of  the  Eevolution :  I  have 
already  done  so,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  in  the  course  of 
these  lectures.  What  I  wish  to  maintain,  what  I  wish  you  to 
bear  away  from  these  lectures,  is,  that  the  friends  of  freedom 
are  not  to  identify  themselves  with  the  French  Bevolutiomsts: 
that  they  are  to  consider  those  revolutionists  as  eminently  de- 
ficient in  the  great,  leading,  and  proper  virtues  of  patriots  and 
reformers;  that  neither  &e  cause  of  freedom,  nor  any  other 
cause,  can  succeed,  without  the  exercise  of  the  calmer,  as  well 
as  the  more  ardent  qualities  of  the  human  character ;  and  that 
no  example  can  be  drawn  from  the  failure  of  these  inexperi- 
enced, presumptuous,  giddy,  unschooled,  and  often  unprincipled, 
infuriated  men ;  no  example  to  paralyse  or  even  disooimtenance 
the  efforts  of  patriots,  if  better  worthy  and  if  properly  worthy 
the  name,  cautiously,  and  patiently,  and  modesfly,  and  wi^ 
due  observance  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  others  oo-ope- 
rating  to  improve  the  constitution  of  their  country,  or  advance 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

These  observations,  it  is  not,  I  conceive,  unreasonable  to 
make ;  for  the  friends  of  freedom,  at  the  present  period,  seem  to 
me,  too  many  of  them,  not  to  draw  the  proper  lessons  from  this 
dregful  drama  of  the  French  Bevolution.  They  appear  to  me, 
to  consider  the  privileged  orders  of  France  as  alane  in  fiiuli 
No  doubt  they  were  in  fault,  but  not  exclusively  so,  and  they 
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adopt  the  general  and  somewhat  splendid  estimates  and  abstrao- 
tions  of  the  late  French  historians.  They  seem  ready  to  admit, 
that  all  these  calamities  were  necessary ;  that  in  reyolutions 
one  event  leads  on  to  another ;  that  preventiye  wisdom,  that 
prudence  and  moderation  can,  on  such  occasions,  find  no  place. 
And  as  liberty  must  be  purchased,  be  the  price  what  it  may, 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  compound  with  eonvulsions  and  cala- 
mities, and  to  press  forward  with  their  improvements,  at  any 
risk  of  consequences ;  consequences,  which,  though  they  may 
lament,  they  consider  as  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  deir  controL 

I  must  again  and  again  protest  against  all  such  conclusions ; 
they  cannot,  I  think,  be  drawn  by  those  who  consider  with  due 
patience  and  minuteness,  the  detail  of-  these  remarkable  occur- 
rences. After  coming  to  th^  first  great  conclusion,  that  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  XYI.,  particularly  after  the  American 
vrax,  it  was  necessary  that  some  change,  some  distinct  improve- 
ment)  should  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  Prance :  all  the  rest 
was  a  question  of  prudence  and  good  feeling  and  steady  principle 
in  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  faults  that  were  on  every 
«ide  committed  can  be  now  clearly  seen  and  stated,  and  were 
neither  at  the  time  necessary  nor  were  even  to  be  expected  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  as  the  fustonishment  of  all  Europe 
from  time  to  time  continually  manifested. 

Again.  The  Mends  of  freedom,  the  more  ardent  fidends,  I 
mean,  of  the  present  day,  appear,  in  another  instance,  not  suffici- 
ently to  have  meditated  the  lesson  of  the  French  Eevolution. 
They  are  too  much  disposed,  after  the  manner  of  the  French 
Hevolutionists,  to  strip  men  of  the  associations  that  belong  to 
their  nature ;  they  talk  far  too  much  of  their  principle  of  utility. 
We  admit  the  existence  of  this  principle ;  we  admit  the  value  of 
the  benevolent  system  of  morals,  always  found  among  the  systems 
of  the  ancient  schools :  it  harmonizes  with  and  practically  illus- 
trates all  the  higher  moral  instincts  and  intuitions  given  us  by 
our  Creator ;  properly  imderstood,  it  is  in  no  respect  inconsis- 
tent with  them.  But  that  the  principle  of  utility  should  be 
produced  as  a  sort  of  modem  discovery  in  the  moral  world  in 
somewhat  ridiculous,  and  as  far  as  it  has  received  any  new  inter- 
pretation, or  application,  or  extension,  it  has  been  misunder- 
stood and  miscQrected,  turned  to  revolutionary  purposes,  and 
made  inconsistent  with  itself. 

One  word  more."*  The  same  more  ardent  firiends  of  freedom 
ore  naturally  caught  by  the  example  of  America.  Much  that 
the  French  revolutionists  attempted,  is  here  realized: — ^no  king^ 
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no  privileged  etden,  no  religions  estaUiahmfint,  ererytinng  ema- 
natmg  fronii  and  continnally  referred  to,  the  severeiga  'will  of 
the  people.  But  for  the  Mends  of  freedom  in  European  govorn- 
ments  io  think  of  assimilating  their  oountry  to  Amerioa,  is  to 
commit  the  very  mistake  of  the  more  yiolent  of  these  French  Be- 
volutionists,  and  it  is  not  to  draw  the  instruction  that  ought  to 
he  deriTed  from  their  example.  The  Amoricans  were  republi- 
cens  from  the  first;  the  feudal  notions  and  usages  of  European 
governments,  their  monarchies  and  privileged  orders,  never  ex- 
isted  among  them  (the  first  hut  little,  the  last  not  at  all).  The 
two  cases  never  can  he  made  the  same,  even  in  theae  itnportant 
points ;  hut  in  another  and  most  ohvious  point,  they  are  not  tho 
same.  America  is  a  young  country ;  it  is  .with  them  eternal 
spring  I  the  most  immeasurable  tracts  ei  land,  that  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  man,  remain  stiU  nnoooapied.  It 
'  would  take  centuries,  that  roll  away  from  the  eye  of  a  epeculator 
into  perfect  mist  and  darkness,  before  the  American  can  become 
an  old  government,  and  afford  a  parallel  case  to  the  gov«nuaentB 
of  Europe. 

But  to  this  reasoning  it  will  be  replied,  '*  Let,  howwver,  an 
approach  be  made."  If  by  these  words  be  meant,  a  conversion 
of  European  governments  into  republics  or  into  constitutions^  that 
do  not  materially  differ,  then,  I  say,  that  the  example  of  the 
French  Revolution  has  been  exhibited  in  vain,  and  that  such 
friends  of  freedom  speak  not  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness, 
but  tiiose  of  a  political  enthusiasm,  the  dreadful  effects  of  which 
have  been  distinctly  witnessed  in  France,  and  would  infellibly 
be  again  renewed ;  it  is  to  suppose,  that  no  form  of  government 
can  connst  with  the  happiness  of  a  community,  but  that  of  a 
republic. 

At  the  close  of  my  lectures  on  America,  I  have  observed,  that 
the  republican  government  of  America,  and  the  limited  monarchy 
of  England,  for  instance,  are  well  fitted  by  contrast  and  compa- 
rison mutually  to  suggest  hints  of  improvements,  and  to  contri- 
bute to  the  permanent  prosperity  and  security,  each  of  the  other. 
I  think  so  still ;  but  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  warning  and 
example  held  out  by  t&e  Frendi  Bevolution  being  kept  distinctly 
in  view. 

Li  a  word,  comparing  European  governments  (that  of  our  own 
island  included)  with  that  of  America,  neither  can  the  quantity 
of  happiness  enjoyed  under  the  one  and  the'othez  be  the  same, 
nor  the  quality  the  same. 
<    One  word  more  at  parting  to  those  m<»e  ardent  Mends  of 
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freedom.  I  may  be  aware,  as  well  as  themselTeSy  of  the  im- 
perfections  and  abases  of  old  goTOTnments,  and  of  oar  own,  among 
the  rest «  I  can  see,  as  well  as  they,  that  eren  with  as  improve- 
ments are  rery  slowly  introduced,  that  the  selfish  interests  of 
bodies  of  men  and  orders  of  men  often  impede,  and  even  defeat 
the  efforts  of  those  who  honourably  labour  for  the  public  good ; 
I  can  observe,  as  well  as  they,  in  many  places  the  e:^nse,'in 
some  the  corruptions  of  our  system ;  all  such  imperfections,  and 
abuses,  and  erils,  I  can  remark  as  well  as  they ;  but  I  must  de- 
clare, after  making  these  admisnons,  that  while  reading  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution,  I  have  been  struck  repeatedly, 
I  had  almost  said,  I  have  had  eternally  forced  upon  my  conside- 
ration the  very  singular  merits  and  advantages  of  the  English 
constitution.  I  consider  this  constitution  as  binding  up  into  one 
harmonious  and  permanent  whole,  all  the  various  contending  in- 
terests and  opinions  that  can  possibly  belong  to  a  collected  mass 
of  human  bemgs,  with  a  success  that  is  quite  marvellous ;  and  I 
am  quite  satisfied,  that  the  more  the  Fronoh  Bevolution  is  con- 
sidered, the  more  will  this  important  truth,  from  the  effeot  of  con- 
trast, be  felt  and  ackno^edged.  And  not  only  is  it,  that  this 
our  constitution  leaves  everything  at  liberty,  and  yet  keeps  every- 
thing in  i^  place,  to  a  degree  that  is,  as  I  have  said,  quite  mar- 
Telloos,  but  it  is  impossible  for  those,  who  read  the  history  of 
the  French  Bevolution,  not  to  be  reminded,  from  the  same  effect 
of  contrast,  how  fitted  this  English  constitution  is  to  produce 
regular  habits  of  sober  thought,  of  probity,  of  decency,  of  steady 
principle,  of  domestic  virtue,  of  sincere  piety,  and  rational  de- 
votion ;  not  the  brilliant  merits  of  the  French  or  Italian  character, 
but  such  feelings  and  notions  as  an  intelligent  philanthropist 
would  be  glad  to  observe  in  a  people,  and  a  legislator  would  con- 
sider ^m  admirable  feundation  on  which  to  build,  if  he  meant 
still  further  to  refine  that  people  and  improve  them.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  lived  long  \mder  this  constitution :  I  have 
seen  it  tried  to  the  utmost,  by  times  of  the  most  unparalleled 
nature :  I  have  sometimes  thought,  tiiat  such  was  its  principle 
of  vitality,  that  nothing  could  destroy  it;  no  madness  from 
without,  no  probable,  folly  from  within.  The  longer  I  have 
lived,  t^e  more  I  have  admired  it ;  certainly  admired  it  tiie  more, 
the  more  I  have  read  the  history  of  the  French  Bevolution.  I 
mean  not  to  deal  in  general  panegyrics.  I  have  stated,  as  I 
Conceive,  distinct  grounds  for  the  studentfs  love  and  admira- 
tion ;  and  this  conclusion  of  my  own  mind  (such  as  it  is),  and 
this  decided  result,  while  remembering  the  French  Bevolution, 
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and  while  reading  the  history  of  the  French  Bevdution,  I  now 
leave,  as  a  parting  legacy  of  my  lectnresy  to  all  who  have  heard 
ihem. 

Having  addressed  myself  to  those  whom  I  consider  as  the 
more  ardent  Mends  of  freedom,  I  must  now  turn  to  those  who 
would  rather,  perhaps,  entitle  themselves  the  friends  of  that 
yery  constitution  I  so  admire,  those  of  high  notions  in  church 
and  state ;  men  with  whom  peace  and  order  is  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  who  also  read  the  history  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
as  I  conceive,  amiss ;  who  draw  any  conclusions  hut  the  proper 
conclusions,  from  the  scenes  that  were  there  witnessed.  Such 
men  are  made  more  than  ever  determined  in  their  dislike,  of  all 
movement  in  the  political  world,  of  all  inquiry  and  discussion, 
of  all  schemes  of  improvement,  of  all  popular  feelings,  meetings, 
and  privileges ;  and  the  example  of  the  French  Bevolution  is 
quoted  hy  them,  not  as  a  reason  for  improving  everything  in  time, 
hut  for  keeping  ever3rthing  at  rest. 

'  This  is  the  effect  which  has  heen  very  generally  produced  over 
our  own  islands  hy  the  example  of  the  French  Bevolution :  the 
recoil  from  all  popular  principles  of  government  has  heen  very 
visible  and  very  widely  extended. 

But  I  could  wish  to  remind  all  such  men,  the  lovers  of  peace 
and  order,  that  popular  principles  of  government,  and  popular 
privileges,  are  to  them,  paradoxical  as  may  to  them  seem  the  as- 
sertion, the  best  and  only  security.  Where  governments  are 
arbitrary,  insurrections  are  the  usual  resource;  and  the  more 
arbitrary  the  government,  the  greater  the  chance  for  such  cala- 
mities. Not  so  where  popular  privileges  exist :  patriots  may 
there  be  wise,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  temperate;  there  is  no 
movement  at  all,  or  it  is  of  a  rational  nature. 

Take  the  instance  of  England.  A  sensation  is  felt  in  the 
community;  a  tax  is  thought  oppressive :  some  reform  is  thought 
desirable;  some  intended  measure  of  government  is  deprecat^ : 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  A  mob,  an  insurrection,  sounds  of 
sedition,  or  a  tumult  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  A  public  meet* 
ing  is  announced,  its  purposes  stated,  a  president  chosen,  the 
speakers  heard,  resolutions  drawn  up,  in  a  few  days  all  the  pro- 
ceedings  known  to  the  government  and  all  the  kingdom ;  and 
those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  affair  discussed,  having 
proceeded  to  the  leogth  appointed  by  the  constitution,  and  no 
further,  the  sentiment  subsides  or  circulates,  and  at  last  becomes 
successful,  sooner  or  later,  or  fails,  as  the  reason  of  the  case 
requires. 
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If  there  be  any  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  more  clearly 
than  another,  fix>m  the  history  of  the  Trench  Bevolution,  it  is, 
the  value  of  popular  privileges.  If  they  had  existed  in  France, 
it  is  impossible  that  &e  people  of  property,  and  the  church,  and 
the  privileged  orders,  and  &e  king,  should  have  suffered  such 
calamities  and  destruction  as  they  did.  The  parliaments  were 
aristocratic  bodies,  and  come  not  within  our  present  meaning. 
The  people  in  I'rance  had  no  legal  methods  of  expressing  their 
sentiments,  and  none  of  redress. 

Violence,  tumult,  the  alarming  of  the  persons  in  authority 
by  manifestations  of  discontent,  calculated  to  excite  their  per- 
sonal fears ;  these  were  the  means  they  but  too  naturally  re- 
sorted to.  They  were  exposed,  from  this  very  want  of  popular 
privileges,  to  be  the  mere  instruments  of  furious  and  wrong- 
headed  demagogues.  Every  great  step  in  the  French  Itevolii- 
tion  was  the  immediate  effect  of  some  popular  insurrection. 
No  habits  of  constitutional  freedom  existed  in  the  country. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  the  prior  periods  of  the  French  his- 
tory, in  the  time  of  Cardinal  de  Betz.  Whatever  were  his  ob- 
jects, popular  insurrections  seem  to  have  been  his  great  instru- 
ments. And  it  wiU  be  ever  thus.  And  all  through  these  lec- 
tures (and  the  lesson  is  made  more  than  ever  striking  from  the 
history  of  the  French  Eevolution)  I  have  never  failed  to  make 
every  effort  in  my  power  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  not  only  of  arbitrary  but  of  peaceful  disposition,  that 
popular  privileges,  timely  concessions,  mild  government,  that 
these  are  the  safety  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  a  state  ;  that 
these  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  fix>m  die  records  of  his- 
tory, and  more  particularly  from  the  French  Eevolution ;  the 
very  reverse  of  what  men  of  high  prerogative  notions  themselves 
draw,  and  would  wish  everywhere  to  be  drawn  by  others. 

Let  me  not  be  accused  of  having  spoken  all  through  these 
lectures  with  alternate  censure,  sometimes  addressed  to  the 
friends  of  freedom,  sometimes  to  those  who  are  rather  the  friends 
of  prerogative.  This  cannot  be  avoided :  such  is  the  nature  of 
man,  the  virtues  and  vices  run  into  the  confines  of  each  other ; 
advantages  are  placed  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  Neither  in 
morals  nor  in  politics  (to  a  commentator  on  history  they  are  the 
same)  can  a  reasoner  proceed  a  step  without  his  balance  in  hia 
hand. 

Distinctions  must  be  made,  and  differences  weighed  out.  The 
scale  will  often  descend  with  very  different  velocity;  but  weight, 
of  some  kind  or  other,  must  always  be  expected  in  each  sode^ 
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however  trifling  in  the  lighter  seale  it  may  aometimes  i^pear  to 
bo.  Oif  all  oeoasionsy  through  all  the  details  of  Ubtory,  when 
different  parties  are  to  be  blamed,  the  stadent,  who  wishes  to 
gain  wisdom  from  the  past,  should  consider  to  whidi  elass  he 
himself  belongs,  and  be  ready  to  mark  not  ao  miu^  the  faults 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  him,  as  of  those  who  are  of  hia  own 
peeuHar  temperament;  for  in  their  &ilings  and  mistakes  he  may 
oonsider  himself  as  warned  of  the  temptation  that  doth  so  easily 
beset  him ;  he  may  receive  edification  where  odi^rs  have  no- 
thing to  learn,  and  on  the  contrary,  hear  of  faults  which  he  is 
in  no  danger  of  oommitting. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  put  an  end  to  observations  of  this  ge- 
neral nature,  but  I  must  ooaelude  my  lecture,  and  a  few  words 
may  now  suffice. 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  that  I  do  not  think  of  pro- 
ceeding further,  and  that  I  leave  the  remainder  of  this  great 
subject  to  those  who  are  to  oome  after  me.  But  I  do  not  con* 
ceal  from  myself,  that  the  noiore  important  part  of  it  has  been 
mine.  From  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  anived,  ttie  re- 
volutionary fury  somewhat  declined;  and  when  fiaonaparte 
seized  the  government,  it  was  the  independence  of  every  state  in 
Europe  that  was  at  issue,  rather  than  the  elementary  principles 
on  whioh  all  society  was  founded.  The  struggle  between  the 
new  and  old  opinions  was  comparatively  at  an  end;  and  it  is 
this  struggle  that  I  have  had  to  comment  upon--Qf  all  the 
most  memorable  that  has  occurred  in  the  intellectual  history  ol 
oivilized  man,  since  the  first  great  struggle  for  ihe  prc^agation 
of  Christianitjr,  and  the  second,  for  the  freedcnn  of  religious 
inquiry  and  a  purer  faith,  at  the  period  of  the  Beformation. 

This  new  struggle  oi  ihe  eighteenth  eentury  I  have  had  to 
announce  to  you,  and  call  upon  you  to  observe,  how  it  was  prac- 
tically illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
no  lecturer  had  ever  such  a  subject  presoited  to  him  h^ore ; 
for  my  subject  embraced  whatever  could  concern  the  vices,  the 
virtues,  the  passi<ms,  and  the  genius  xif  mankind ;  whatever 
could  BSeot  the  rights  of  property,  the  domesde  ebarities ;  the 
claims  of  mercy  and  justice  among  men ;  the  love  of  peace, 
the  kfve  of  freedom ;  a  sense  of  duty,  of  piety,  off  religioii ;  all 
that  is  owing  to  our  fellow  creatures  on  earth,  all  that  is  due  te 
Heaven.  iJl  these  were  to  be  explained,  adjusted,  and  exem- 
plified ;  and  I  had  to  warn  those  who  heard  me  ef  tSie  import- 
ance of  reasonalde  principles,  ef  Ihe  indispensable  necessity  of 
steady  noticms  of  duty,  and  te  make  them  aware  of  w)iaty  before 
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the  Lorrors  of  the  French  Bevolationi  no  imagination  ootdd  ever 
have  conceivedy  how  wild  may  be  the  possible  extravagances  of 
the  human  understanding,  and  how  desperate  the  possible  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart. 

Suoh  were  the  topics  that  pressed  upon  me  while  addressing 
you ;  and  if  the  tongues  of  men  and  oi  angels  had  been  mine, 
they  had  been  worthily  employed  on  themes  like  these.  I  might 
even,  while  musing  on  these  things,  forgetting  awhile  my  own 
humble  nature,  and  everything  aitound.me,  have  summoned  up 
in  vision  before  me  the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  imi- 
tating his  example,  while  meditating  the  future  scenes  of  his 
immortal  work,  turned  away  from  all  that  could  be  obtained  by 
earthly  succour,  and  thought  only  of  addressing  myself,  as  he 
did,  '*  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich 
witii  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim 
with  the  hallowefl  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
of  whom  he  pleases." 

But  these,  the  workings  of  a  diviner  inspiration,  must  not 
be  approa;ched  by  ordinary  minds.  What  is  possible  must  be 
attempted,  what  is  allowed  by  the  great  Creator  must  be  done. 
Sufficient  for  me,  if  some  curiosity  has  been  excited,  some  know- 
ledge communicated,  some  hints,  that  may  be  i^seM,  afiGorded, 
the  nobler  qualities  of  the  heart  encouraged,  the  meaner  and 
the  bad  discountenanced  and  reproved ;  a  love  of  freedom,  of 
mild  govcsmment,  of  peace  and  order;  a  sense  of  duty,  of  piety, 
of  religion,  inculcated  and  impressed :  sufficient  for  me,  if  suck 
has  been  the  anxiety,  and  such  the  diligence  of  your  lecturer, 
that  he  may  humbly  hope,  that  the  single  talent  committed  to 
him  by  the  Almighty  Master,  has  been  intrusted  to  him  not  en^ 
tirely  in  vain. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    LECTURES. 


LECTURE    I. 

BITMONT. 


NOV.  1838. 


It  is  more  than  twenty  yean  since  I  first  began  to  give  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  modem  history.  The  first  course  that  I  deliyered, 
included  the  period  between  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations 
and  the  EeTolution  of  1688.  The  second  extended  from  that  event 
to  the  close  of  the  American  war.  My  third  course  consisted  of 
such  remarks  as  I  could  venture  to  make  on  the  French  Bevo- 
lution.  The  period  that  I  attempted  to  consider,  was  from  the 
aiccession  of  Louis  XYI.  to  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
The  fourth  and  last  course  extended  to  the  fall  of  Eobespierre. 
It  is  now  my  duty  once  more  to  renew  my  lectures,  and  I  do  so 
with  increased  anxiety.  The  importance  of  good  opinions  in 
the  educated  classes  of  society,  is  now  more  than  ever  obvious ; 
but  it  has  been  so  for  many  years.  While  I  was  first  delivering 
lectures,  Buonaparte  was  advancing  eirery  day  in  his  dreadfdi 
career,  and  was  fast  subduing  Europe.  In  my  introductory 
lecture  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  Uiis  mighty  conqueror  had 
destroyed  what  hsui  hitherto  been  the  studies  of  the  readers  of 
history ;  that  there  was  no  Holland,  no  Italy,  and  no  Oermany 
to  be  found ;  and  that  the  treaties,  and  interests  of  states  and 
kingdoms,  as  they  had  formerly  stood,  had  disappeared :  but  I 
immediately  subjoined^  and  have  never  failed,  every  successive 
year  that  I  have  delivered  this  introductory  lecture,  to  subjoin, 
that  "  though  the  details  of  history  might  not  be  considered  of 
such  importance  as  they  once  were,  the  philosophy  of  history 
was  more  than  ever  to  be  studied ;  that  empires  might  now  be 
seen  in  all  their  different  gradations  of  rise  and  progress,  and 
more  especially  of  decline  and  fall ;  that  history  was,  in  truth, 
now  more  than  ever  an  object  of  reasonable  curiosity,  and  even 
of  just  anxiety  and  necessary  attention ;  and  that  whether  we 
considered  the  state  of  our  own  country,  or  of  Europe,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  how  much  might  not  depend  on  the  inteUigence 
and  virtue  of  the  rising  generation."    With  these  words  have  I 


concluded  my  introdactory  lecture  every  year,  now  for  a  long 
period,  and  with  every  year  they  have  appeared  to  me  more 
appropriate  to  our  situation.  They  who  were  then  the  rising 
generation^  are  now  the  actors  in  our  political  concerns ;  the  im- 
portance of  their  opinions  will  not  be  denied  me.  You,  in  like 
manner,  who  are  now  hearing  me,  may  have  still  more  critical 
offices  of  duty  to  render  to  your  country.  The  transitory  nature 
of  everything  human  has  always  been  observed  by  philosophers ; 
but  the  eternal  restlessness  of  the  minds  of  men  has,  from  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  been  particidarly  striking :  much  of 
the  iniprovement  of  society  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  it. 
This  is  a  great  good ;  but,  like  every  other,  it  is  not  unmixed. 
We  may  pursue  shadows,  we  may  hurry  ourselves  or  others  into 
disappointment,  misery,  and  crimes ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  be 
well  prepared  with  those  opinions  and  feelings  which  are  based 
on  such  foundations  of  truth  and  duty,  as  are  not,  like  other 
human  things,  transitory,  and  against  which  the  restlessness  of 
the  human  mind  ought  not  to  prevail.  It  has  been  my  humble 
effort  always  to  keep  opinions  and  feelings  of  this  kind  in  your 
view,  and  recommend  them  to  your  adoption,  I  may  or  may 
not  have  succeeded ;  but  what  I  would  wish  the  student  to  do, 
is  this.  Let  him  observe  the  opinions  that  are  here  given,  and 
the  duties  that  are  here  enforced ;  and  whether  he  admits  them 
now  or  not,  let  him  consider  them  hereafter  in  his  progress 
through  life,  and  note  well  how  he  sees  them  affected  by  his 
subsequent  experience ;  and  let  him  retain,  or  modify,  or  abandon 
them,  as  he  thinks  proper.  What  I  ask  is,  that  a  decision 
against  me  may  not  be  made  now.  Of  late  years  I  have  chiefly 
delivered  lectures  on  the  f^nch  Eevolution ;  I  conceived  myself 
to  have  no  other  choice ;  the  subject  had  become  continually  of 
more  and  more  interest  and  importance.  In  the  lectures  them- 
selves, particular  characters,  and  discussions,  and  narratives 
apx>eared  to  have  no  very  obscure  reference  to  what  was  passing 
around  us,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  even  in  this  country;  so 
much  so,  that  I  was  obliged  last  year  to  state,  that  I  never 
meant,  in  what  I  delivered  from  this  place,  to  mix  myself  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  and  that  as  several  observations  I  was  going 
to  make  might  appear  to  do  so,  I  really  should  read  in  the  way 
of  lecture  not  a  single  line  that  had  not  been  written,  and  even 
produced  here  some  years  before.  And  now  that  I  am  this  year 
to  renew  my  duty  of  lecturing,  the  same  reasons  which  pre- 
vailed with  me  then,  must,  I  think,  influence  me  now.  I  mean, 
therefore,  chiefly  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  French  Bevor 
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lution,  and  shall  begin  with  the  first  oouise ;  and  the  same  as- 
■aranco  that  I  gare  before,  I  must  now  repeat  I  abaU  read 
nothing  from  tUs  place  that  has  not  been  written  some  time 
ago,  nothing  that  has  not  been  part  of  my  lecture  as  it  first 
stood ;  where  it  may  be  otherwise,  you  shall  be  told.  In  this 
manner  I  may  hope  to  keep  dear  of  what  I  mean  to  avind,  all 
intcorference  in  our  party  politics. 

I  must,  however,  before  I  proceed,  make  a  few  observBtions. 
During  all  these  lectures,  the  lesson  that  I  am  constantly  en- 
deavouring  to  enforce,  is  tJ^e  duty,  in  politics,  of  moderation. 
You  will  be  perfectly  wearied  by  the  repetition  of  this  topic : 
admitting  the  principle  itself^  you  will  think  it  too  obvious  to 
dwell  upon,  ami  may  not  be  at  all  aware  of  the  necessity  there 
is  of  presenting  it  so  often  to  your  consideration.  But  is  it  not 
necessary  ?  I  do  not  mean,  I  must  re^t,  to  mix  myself  with 
the  politics  of  the  day,  but  this  question,  at  least,  I  may  ask, 
and  thus  fiur,  at  least,  I  may  advert  to  them«  Am  I,  indeed,  ill 
employed,  when  inculcating  the  virtue  of  moderation  ?  Look 
around  you  and  reflect  Do  parties,  hear  each  other  ?  do  they 
exaggerate?  do  they  misrepresent?  Observe  the  debaters  oa 
each  side ;  look  at  the  opposite  manifestoes  in  the  puUic  papers, 
or  periodical  reviews  and  publications;  could  it  possibly  be 
supposed,  that  the  same  measures  or  Uie  samd  men  were  the 
subjecte  of  discussion;  ?  And  if  it  be  the  great  interest  of  man- 
kind, that  their  concerns  should  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
principles  of  truth,  what  is  in  the  meantime  to  become  of  our 
country,  while  reason  and  truth  are  evidently  so  disregarded  ? 
Assuredly  it  would  be  a  serious  praise,  if  I  could  attam  it,  to 
have  it  observed,  that  those  who  had-  attended  these  Ipetures, 
were  afterwards  distinguished  for  their  moderation.  And  if 
habits  of  this  kind  are  not  acquired  by  you  here,  before  your 
entrance  into  the  world,  certainly  they  will  not  afterwards. 
There  is  no  reward  on  that  great  theatre  for  so  tame  a  virtue  as 
moderation,  none  but  the  consciousness  of  being  reasonable ;  it 
is  zeal,  it  is  ardour  in  a  cause,  that  are  at  a  premium  there-^ 
imagination,  eloquence,  sarcasm,  invective,  the  brilliancy  of  wit, 
the  fory  of  passion — ^it  is  these  that  obtain  admiration  and  ap- 
plause ;  and  no  office  can  be  rendered  to  a  community  of  more 
importance  than  this ;  that  men  of  disinterested  minds  aod  sound 
imderstandings  should  guard  themselves  against  dedamation  and 
violence  on  every  occasion,  and  save  their  feUow-creatures  from 
the  treacherous  counsels  d  these  splendid  <»ratorB  and  writers, 
end,  but  too  often,  these  selfish  betrayers  of  the  public  weal. 
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ObserrationB  of  this  kind  may  be  illustrated  by  the  latie  aiid 
pfeseBt  gti^  df  literatoiey  not  only  with  regard  to  the  topi^ss  bf 
the  day,  bat  even  in  those  departments  that  are  conneeted  iiritil 
history.  The  ealnmess,  the  hesitation,  liie  correctness,  which 
belong  to  such  sabjeets,  are  no  limger  thought  necessary.  In- 
stead of  a  disquisitian,  we  have  an  invective,  or  an  harangue ; 
the  critic  is  an  orator,  often  of  a  highly  gifted  nature,  and  his 
estimate  of  a  period,  or  character  in  history,  is  fitted  only  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  speech  of  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  or  the  declama^ 
tion  of  a  parliamentary  leader  abusing  hie  opponent.^  We  have 
the  ehurehmen  and  statesmen  of  our  hmtory  attacked  and  de» 
fended  wiUi  as  mnich  vehemence  and  devotion,  as  if  we  were 
now  tiieir  associates  or  Ifollowers ;  as  if  we  had  grown  up  imdet 
their  patroni^  and  bounty,  and  shared  all  the  prejudices  aEbd 
feelings  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived.  T^  may  be  the 
manner  ja  which  men  of  great  ability  endeavour,  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  effusionB,  to  surpass  l^eir  predecessors,  and  espe« 
cially  of  men  who  engage  in  the  profession  of  writing ;  but  the 
ordinary  reader,  in  the  meantime,  is  dazzled  and  overpowered ; 
,he  w  hurried  on  he  knows  not  whither ;  he  is  made  to  assent 
to  anything  that  is  suggested;  and  he  has  his  understand^ 
ing  aotoally  beaten  down  aaad  destroyed  by  the  reiterated  im<i 
pulses  of  one  dashing  assertion  after  another,  and  by  a  con- 
stant snocession  of  sweeping  statements,  which  he  may  or  may 
not  be  eompetent  to  judge  of,  and  which  at  all  ev^ts  it  is  less 
trouldesoni^  to  acquiesce  in,  than  to  estimate  amd  examine.  An 
illustration  occurs  to  me.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  review  was  begun  in  Edinburgh  by  Adain  Bmiti),  Br. 
Kobertson,  and  others.  A  small  volume  of  their  labours  still 
remains ;  I  have  placed  it  on  the  table.  Compare  it  with  the 
volumes  of  the  renowned  work  that  followed,  the  quiet  good, 
sense  of  the  one,  wil^  the  unfortunate  manner  of  the  other ;  the 
regular  instructors  of  mankind  in  the  one  age^  with  the  brilliant 
luminaries  of  the  age  that  has  succeeded.  This  specimen  may 
serve  for  many  othars  that  might  be  mentioned ;  for  I  mean  not 
to  involve  myself  in  the  literature  any  more  than  in  t^e  politics 
of  the  day.  I  would  wish  only  to  raise  my  voice,  feeble  as  it 
may  be,  against  this  abuse  in  men,  of  their  very  extraordinary 
powers  of  eloquence  and  imagination;  to  say  one  passing; word 
in  the  cause  of  taste  and  truth ;  to  speak  for  one  passing  moment 
of  the  simplicity  that  belongs  to  the  one,  and  of  the  sobriety  so 
natural  to  the  o^er. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  maxims  in  politics,  whatever^riters 
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of  this  ambitions  kind  may  auppose ;  for  in  politics  we  hare  to 
do  with  hnman  beings,  irritated  by  a  thousand  passions^  and 
pJAoed  in  a  world  where  the  uncertainty  of  eyents  is  proTerhiaL 
We  can  observe  the  general  principles  of  haman  nature  in  large 
bodies  of  men ;  they  will  operate  with  tolerable  steadiness  on 
merchantSi  for  instance,  mann&cturers,  clergymen,  courtierB; 
but  when  we  have  to  talk  of  states  and  empires,  we  must  re- 
member, that  these  particular  assemblages  of  men  are  always 
under  the  influence,  often  under  the  mere  control  of  individuals; 
of  those,  concerning  whose  feelings  and  conduct  we  can,  in  the 
way  of  anticipation,  pronounce  nothing.  When  the  events  have 
happened,  we  may  for  the  most  part  detect  the  general  principles 
that  have  had  their  operation,  on  the  whole  or  in  part,  and  we 
can  thus  be  taught  what  the  tendency  of  things,  in  given  situa- 
tions, will  be  hereafter.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  history,  and 
this  the  instruction :  but  to  talk  of  more  than  a  tendency  in 
things ;  to  speak  of  more  than  stvong  probabilities,  and  on  the 
contrary,  to  lay  down  sweeping  rules,  by  which  the  affairs  of 
the  world  are  to  be  foreseen ;  to  reason  and  to  predict,  as  if  fate 
and  fortune  were  in  our  hands,  is  really  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  modesty  that  belongs  to  true  philosophy,  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  ought  to  bear  about  us  of  the  limited  nature 
of  our  faculties,  especially  with  respect  to  the  dispensations  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  concerns  of  the  kingdoms  and  governments 
of  the  earth.  Take  one  instance ;  and  I  could  go  on  repeating 
such  instances  for  hours.  Suppose  one  of  these  brilli^t  writers 
of  our  own  country,  or  of  any  other,  had  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  what  would  have  been  his  language  ?  How  con- 
fident and  how  sweeping  his  prophecies  and  denunciations; 
what  necessary  connexions  in  events ;  what  inevitable  results ! 
**  Tremble,  ye  popes,  and  ye  priests,"  he  would  have  cried; 
**  the  press  is  now  in  existence ;  the  human  mind  is  awakened ; 
that  sublime  form,  which  men  have  only  to  see  and  to  adore, 
Truth, — Truth  is  now  walking  the  earth ;  can  the  slave  love  his 
chain,  the  prisoner  his  dungeon,  the  blind  their  darkness  ?  Will 
they  not  struggle  with  their  manacles,  wiU  they  not  roll  their 
vacant  orbs,  and  seek  to  find  the  light  ?  The  great  principles 
of  the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart,  are  they  not  now 
called  forth, — the  love  of  knowledge,  the  love  of  freedom,  and 
all  the  holy  aspirations  after  heavenly  illununations  and  bliss  ? 
GK)  on,  ye  angel  ministers  of  the  word,  ye  sages,  and  ye  martyrs, 
to  teach  and  to  suffer.  Ye  labour,  and  ye  may  perish;  but 
your  victory  is  secure.    The  century  shall  roll  on,  but  not  a 
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tyrast  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  body,  shall  be  found  at  the  end  of 
it ;  not  a  oonfessor  nor  a  despot  shall  exist ;  and  the  humblest 
peasant  in  his  cottage,  as  did  the  shepherds  of  yorO)  while 
watching  their  flocks  by  night,  shall  now  hear  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel  proclaimed  fxom  on  high ;  pure  religion  and  unde- 
filed  shall  beam  upon  the  suppliant  that  thirsts  for  righteous- 
ness, and  the  profane  spectres  of  ignorance  and  superstition  shall 
with  shrieks  and  unholy  mutterings,  and  reverted  looks  of  in- 
dignation and  hate,  be  heard  departing  from  the  earth,  depart- 
ing never  to  return."  Would  not  paragraphs  of  this  kind,  but 
£Bur  more  bold,  high-sounding,  and  extravagant,  have  been  found 
in  every  pamphlet,  and  review,  and  periodical  production  of  the 
high  press  and  the  low,  that  addressed  itself  to  the  public,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  if  such  instruments  for  good  as  for  evil,  and 
if  the  innumerable  host  of  our  presumptuous  and  splendid  wri- 
ters had  been  then  let  loose  upon  the  world.  But  what^in  the 
mean  time  is  the  fact  ?  The  century  did  roll  on,  the  reformer 
taught^  and  the  martyr  suffered ;  the  press  toiled,  and  the 
human  mind  was  awakened ;  everything  that  has  been  just  de- 
scribed was  in  part  produced ;  the  Bible  was  opened ;  civil  and 
religious  freedom  obtained  a  footing  in  the  world;  the  great 
principles  of  the  human  ^mind  had  their  influence ;  were  en- 
countered,  modified,  and  controlled,  as  must  always  be  the  case 
by  other  great  principles,  and  innumerable  accidents,  and  unex- 
pected occurrences ;  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  showed  the 
result  of  the  whole : — ^Protestant  states  and  Eoman  Catholic 
states,  all  mustered  and  negotiated  together :  a  rude  adjustment 
of  the  rude  contests  of  a  hundred  years,  of  all  the  wars  that 
were  kindled  by  the  good  and  the  bad,  but  the  uncertain  pas- 
sions of  mankind ;  an  adjustment,  indeed,  but  surely  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  would  have  been  predicted  by  one  of  these 
gifted  seers,  one  of  these  dealers  in  necessity  and  fate,  who  so 
confldently  pronounce  upon  the  past  and  future  fortunes  of  man- 
kind. 

Writers  of  this  kind  might  be  less  objectionable,  if  it  were 
not  that  they  prepare  men  for  revolutionary  enterprises,  and  even 
reconcile  them  to  revolutionary  crimes.  The .  peculiarities  of 
individual  character  are  represented  as  of  no  consequence ;  and 
therefore  any  man  is  to  be  rendered  indifferent  to  character, 
either  in  himself  or  others,  while  some  great  project  is  pursued. 
Everything  is  described  as  under  the  control  and  at  the  mercy 
of  general  principles ;  and  why,  therefore,  talk  of  the  particular 
virtues  and  vices  of  men,  or  lose  our  time  in  considering  the 
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1^8domorthefoUyofBt«toBmenQrofk]IlgB^  Agamnmeatkbed; 
a  rerolutioii,  it  is  said,  mustensoie ;  revoiations  niiut  be  laUowod 
byerimes;  it  is  in  vam  to  coBiend ;  a  fatme  age  inll  be  benefited, 
and  that  is  sufficient.  So  ahasi  is  the  leaaoniBg,  ao  dear,  and 
BO  consoling.  The  sufferings  of  the  pious,  the  innocent^  and  the 
good;  the  triumphs  of  t£e  savage  and  the  lioentioaB;  the 
agonies  of  the  wife  and  mother;  the  suooeas  and  spkndour  of 
the  uncling  and  blood-stained  ruffian ;  these  are  bat  ilie  atom 
that  is  to  pass  away,  the  necessary  preparation  for  ihs  saaahine 
that  is  to  follow :  it  was  ever  thus,  and  it  will  be  ever.  Such 
is  the  language,  such  the  doctrines  of  modem  writers  and  histo* 
nans  of  our  own  or  other  countries,  especially  of  Eranoe.  I 
trust  those  who  hear  me,  will  not  surrender  their  mindEP  to  sueh 
daring  generalities,  such  merciless  receipts  liar  proeuriBg  the 
happiness  of  mankind  :  su<ih  intolerable  ezhibitioBB  of  hmnan  in- 
genuity, fit  only  to  paralyze  our  virtues,  and  throw  splendour 
aroimd  our  crimes ;  to  leave  in  one  miserable  mass  of  simiMtude 
and  confusion,  the  wise,  the  benevolent,  the  thoughtfol,  and  the 
humane,  with  the  unprincipled,  the  selfish,  the  preaumptuous, 
the  cruel  and  the  absurd ;  the  eaudted  lover  of  his  kind,  with  the 
detested  of  God  and  man.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  these  things 
hereafter ;  they  are  an  often-renewed*theme  in  the  course  of  ike 
lectures  I  give  on  the  French  Revolution,  for  the  mistakes  I 
thus  arraign  are  everywhere  found  in  the  historical  and  poiitioal 
writings  and  critiques,  that  have  of  late  years  and  are  now  every 
day  appearing.  Turning,  however,  away  from  tiiem,  for  a  time 
at  least,  you  will,  I  hope,  be  content  to  follow  me  through  a 
more  humble  path,  while  I  consider,  step  by  stUp,  every  part 
of  this  memorable  Revolution ;  the  fiiults  and  the  errors,  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  of  ail  parties  concerned,  weighing  them  in 
the  balance,  as  you  will  yourselves  be  weight  in  a  balance  by 
those  of  your  fellow-creatures  that  surround  you,  and  while  I 
speak  of  these  leaders  of  the  Bevolution,  and  their  opponents,  as 
human  beings  capable  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  of  wisdom  and  of  folly, 
and  exposing  themselves  and  their  country  on  a  large  scale,  as 
you  may,  yourselves  and  your  connexions  on  a  small,  to  the 
varying  chances  that  result  from  prudence  er  rashness,  firom 
ignorance  or  knowledge,  from  virtue  or  the  want  of  it  To  do 
t^is,  is  but  to  conform  to  what  we  every  day  experience,  and 
what  mankind  has  been  accustomed  to  practise  fi^om  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  by  never  ceasing  to  bless  their  patriots  and 
execrate  their  tyrants,  and  by  criticising  on  evOTy  occasion  th«r 
rulers,  as  moral  and  responsible  beings,  on  whom  Hh&t  happiness 
and  misery  essentially  depended* 
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So  little  am  I  disposed  to  solve  the  pbenomeiui  of  any  political 
use  faeforo  me  by  ^eae  geoeral  theorems  of  modem  reasoners, 
that  I  have  studied  with  all  diligeiDce,  aU  the  aoconnts  I.  could 
meet  with  of  the  Eubnch  Bevolutioii,  and  all  the  memoirs  I  could 
find  of  those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene.  I  have  thought  my- 
self pioperly  employed,  while  commenting  on  the  conduct  of 
sack  men,  nid  while  endeavouring  to  consider  how  the  Bevolu- 
tion  might  have  been  avoided^  how  at  least  it  might  have  been 
modified,  what  oaiamitieB  might  have  been  escaped,  what  hor- 
rors saved,  by  a  different  policy,  by  a  different  exercise  of  pru- 
dence and  virtue  in  those  who  took  a  'part  in  these  concerns. 
l^ow  that  I  have  drawn  up  my  lectures,  I  do  not  yet  think  my* 
self  exonerated  from  a  duty  of  this  kind ;  and  I  look  to  memoirs 
and  aeoounts,  whenever  I  can  hear  of  Ihem,  to  see  how  far  mv 
r^oiesentations  have  been  accurate,  and  how  far  those  peculiar!- 
ties  of  individual  character,  on  which  I  hold  so  much  depends, 
have  been  faithfully  deseribed.  I  cannot  but  recommend  you  to 
do  the  same;  and  I  must  request  your  attention  during  &e  re- 
mainder of  this  lecture,  while  I  mention  some  publications  that 
have  lately  appeared,  and  while  I  actually  go  through  the  detail 
of  considering,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  confirm  such  conclu- 
stons  as  you  will  see  me  arrive  at  in  the  course  of  the  lectures 
I  am  now  going  to  repeat  It  is  not  enough  to  vote,  that  things 
nrast  neoessatily  roll  on  in  this  or  that  direction ;  we  must  exa- 
mine the  fticts. 

The  first  book  I  have  lately  met  with,  was  an  histc^  of  the 
GonstiiueDt  Assembly,  by  Alexander  Lameth.  Though  I  had 
already  endeavoured  to  understand  the  labours  of  the  Consti- 
tueni  Assembly,  I  spent  a  week  over  the  work  to  ascertain  what 
new  light  might  be  let  upon  Iheir  proceedings  by  a  writer,  who 
was  one  of  their  most  distinguished  members ;  but  ^e  publica- 
tion has  disappointed  me ;  there  is  no  secret  history,  though  his 
name  oontinually  oocurs,  as  a  leader  connected  with  La  Fayette, 
and  though  he  must  have  had  muoh  information  to  give,  if  he 
had  chosen  to  afford  it.  But  he  jffofessedly  avoids  everything 
of  this  nature,  and  means  only,  he  says,  to  give  a.  dear  and 
exact  account  of  the  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and, 
as  such,  the  work  is  valuable.  It  is  great  ii^ustioe  to  suppose, 
as  it  is  at  present  the  fiishion  to  suppose,  that  the  members  were 
not,  many  of  them,  men  of  great  ability.  I  have  observed  this 
in  my  lectures ;  and  what  I  have  there  said  will  be  amply  illus- 
trated by  these  two  volumes  oi  Alexander  Lameth.  The  debates 
of  this  Assembly  do  verj  great  credit  to  the  talents  of  the 
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speaken ;  the  votes  may  not  always  be  right,  bnt  erery  subject 
is  very  fally  discussed,  and  they  who  were  wrong,  were  not  so 
ftom  want  of  any  ingenuity  or  eloquence  in  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents who  wei*e  appri2dng  them  of  their  errors.  Indeed  tiieir 
debates  and  the  Bevolution  itself,  would  be  much  less  worth  con- 
sidering, if  it  were  otherwise.  What  can  be  learnt  from  the 
proceedings  of  foolish  and  bad  men  ?  It  is  from  the  fralts  and 
errors  of  wise  and  good  men,  that  instruction  is  to  be  chiefly 
derived.  There  are  a  hundred  pages  of  preparatory  matter  con- 
taining many  observations,  such  as  you  will  hear  from  me  hare- 
after,  on  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Eerrieres,  Lacretelle, 
Montgaillard,  and  M*.  de  Campan.  He  considers  the  Revolu- 
tion to  have  been  brought  on  by  the  parliaments,  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  declare 
war  against  the  government,  and  give  the  signal  of  insurrection 
to  the  people.  "  Was  it  not,"  says  he,  ''  such  disorders,  and 
the  want  of  money,  that  forced  the  crown  to  resort  to  a  call  of 
the  States  General  ?  They  who  read  my  work  (he  says)  will 
consider  me  as  a  partisan  of  the  Bevolution.  I  am  &r  from 
defending  it.  I  have  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  ezoesBes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  outraged  by 
the  crimes  that  followed  on  its  dissolution.  These  eabonities 
have  but  confirmed  the  truth,  acknowledged  from  time  imme- 
morial, that  revolutions,  particularly  popular,  revolutions,  are 
dreadfrd  catastrophes.  Tet  must  I  still  regard  the  Bevolution  as 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  that  civilization  has  made ;  great  prin- 
ciples have  been  (he  says)  established."  He  sees  them  in  the 
charter  of  Louis  XYIII. ;  great  results ;  great  advantages  far 
all  classes  of  society.  He  writes  in  1828 ;  and  he  must  suffer 
much  to  see  the  horizon  still  so  clouded.  On  the  whole,  the 
work  is  worth  reading,  especially  by  those  who  shrink  from  the 
task  of  going  through  the  debates  in  anymore  detailed  manner; 
it  is  to  be  considered  as,  in  the  main,  a  defence  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  conducted  in  a  manner  not  unfair,  by  exhi- 
biting what  really  passed  there.  The  work  has  been  occasioned 
more  immediately  by  the  unjust  and  declamatory  attack  of 
Lacretelle,  and  tibe  disparaging  observations  of  the  Marquis 
de  Eerrieres  and  M.  de  MontgaSlard. 

Another  work  has  lately  appeared,  in  its  title  of  the  moat  in- 
teresting nature,  for  it  purports  to  come  frx)m  the  late  king, 
Louis  ZVIII.,  and  to  be  the  observations  of  his  past  life. 
On  what  authority,  therefore,  does  the  publication  stand? 
No  question  of  this  kind  can  be  asked  with  more  eameBtness 
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than  this  has  been»  both  ia  London  and  in  Paris.    Thei^  is  no 
external  evidenco  for  the  work ;  no  manuscript  is  shown^  no 

editor  makes  himself  responsible ;  a  Due  D only  is  men* 

tioned  in  the  title  page,  who  may  be  a  real  person  or  not ;  and 
when  the  authenticity  of  a  work  is  the  first  and  great  point  to 
be  determined,  if  a  plain  story  can  be  told,  why  is  it  not  ?    The 
men  of  letters  in  Paris,  too,  are  notorious  for  impositions  of  this 
nature :  the  ease  and  ability  with  which  they  dress  up  their 
foi^eries  is  as  astonishing  as  theur  total  want  of  all  mord  prin- 
ciple in  bringing  forward  these  deceptions.    It  has  actually 
been  found  necessary  to  draw  up  a  r^;ular  account,  to  make  a 
reg^ular  book,  a  thick  octavo  volume,  where  may  be  seen  a  list 
of  all  the  doubtful  and  spurious  books  that  have  issued  from  the 
[French  press ;  and  the  book  is  continually  increasing.     I  will 
mention  an  instance.  During  the  IVench  Bevolution,  the  Letters 
of  Louis  XYI.  were  publish^  in  Paris.  Helen  Maria  Williams, 
then  on  the  spot,  gave  a  considerable  sum  for  the  manuscript, 
and  translated  it ;  she  had  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
work :  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  pronounced  in  favour  of  it,  in  an 
article  written  by  so  considerable  a  reasoner  as  Francis  Horner : 
it  was  quoted  in  one  of  the  chambers,  after  the  Bestoration,  as 
genuine.    After  all,  the  whole  turned  out  to  be  a  forgery ;  and 
two  impudent  men  came  forward,  and  avowed  that  they  had 
thought  it  a  fair  literary  enterprise  one  morning  after  break- 
fast; and  as  to  the  sin  and  crime  of  making  the  poor  king  an* 
Bwerable  in  his  character  to  posterity  for  any  thing  they  might 
choose  to  attribute  to  him,  and  of  deceiving  and  mlBleading  all 
who  were  to  write  or  think,  from  that  time  forth,  on  such  a 
subject  as  the  French  Bevolution,  no  considerations  of  this  kind 
seem  ever  once  to  have  occurred  to  them.    Nothing,  therefore^ 
can  be  more  improbable  than  that  the  work  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, attributed  to  Louis  XYIIL,  should  be  genuine,  as  far 
as  the  external  evidence  goes.     But  the  internal  evidence? 
Here,  indeed,  there  is  something  to  be  said ;  indeed,  I  think, 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  work. 

But  internal  evidence  is  always  a  matter,  not  a  little,  of 
feeling ;  and  such  mistakes  have  been  made,  that  unless  ex- 
ternal evidence  is  also  produced,  no  matured  mind  can  ever  rest 
properly  satisfied  with  evidence  that  is  only  internal.  An 
instance  occurs  to  me — ^the  beautiful  poem  on  the  Burial  of 
General  Moore.  Who  ever  for  a  moment  supposed  that  it  came 
not  from  the  pen  of  Campbell  ?    But  it  did  not. 

On  the  whole  of  the  case,  then,  if  this  publication  should 
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fj^ppeaTi  in  the  etent,  to  bo  of  tMunAty,  I  ahaU  h»?e  to  eon* 
Bider  it;  but  in  the  meoit  tivie  it  may  be  oaffioioot  lor  me  to 
ofaoeiTe  to  yotty  that  I  do  not  peroeive  anythkig  in  it  tkatiaate^ 
jMLj  militatcB  against  sndi  represeiitatLons  as  yoa  irfllhear  me 
mako  in  these  leotorea.* 

Another  work  has  also  appeared,  respecting  whieh,  fnrta* 
aately,  there  is  no  doubt — ih»  work  of  M.  DuiaoDt:  erery 
thbg  is  known  of  it  that  can  be  required.  IL  Dumont  was  a 
yery  distinguished  man -of  letters,  originally  of  Geaevft,  and 
who  lived  much  in  London ;  well  acquainted  with  some  of  tiie 
first  men  of  the  time,  and  highly  estimated  by  tkem  for  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  extent  of  his  yiews,  and  his  naoy 
virtues  and  amiable  qualities ;  and  the  work  is  an  aoeouat  grren 
by  such  a  man  of  what  he  ooold  reoolleot  ten  years  afterwards 
of  IGrabeau,  with  whom  he  was  connected,  and  of  iSke  Legis- 
lative  Assemblies,  particularly  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  at 
whose  debates  he  was  often  found  during  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  French  Bevolution.  There  could  be  no  want  of  interost  in 
a  book  like  this  :  and  it  so  happened,  that  it  arriyed  in  London 
in  the  midst  of  our  unhappy  divisions  on  the  snbjeot  oi  the 
Bef(Mmi  Bill,  while  the  instance  of  the  French  Eevointioa  was 
brought  forward  by  writers  and  speakers  <m  each  side  with  great 
earnestness,  and  often  with  great  effect,  to  illustrate  thmr  rea- 
sonings and  justify  their  conclusions.  The  opinions  and  com* 
m^its  of  a  distinguished  writer  and  philosopher  like  M.  Dumont, 
at  a  period  such  as  this,  had  even  a  more  than  natural  import- 
ance, as  he  was  known  to  be  a  warm  friend  of  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  and  as  his  recollections  were  found  to  be  not  a  littie 
disparaging  to  the  Gonstitnenfe  Assembly  and  the  popular 
party.  Even  to  me  this  publication  was  an  event  of  condder* 
able  importance.  I  had  been  acquainted  with  M*  Dumont,  seen 
him  often,  and  benefited  by  the  variety  of  his  literary  biow« 
ledge,  and  his  sensible  observations  (so  they  appeared  to  me) 
on  every  subject  in  its  turn.  Being  at  the  same  time  well 
aware  how  conversant  he  was  with  everything  that  related  to 
the  French  Bevolution,  I  was  not  a  littie  anxious  to  ascertain 
how  far  his  views  and  opinions,  as  seen  in  this  new  publication, 
went  to  confirm,  or  not,  what  I  had  delivered  in  these  l^tures. 
I  therefore  applied  myself  to  the  work,  with  all  the  diligence  in 

•  Some  time  after  this  leotnre  was  vtHten,  Ur,  Croker  T«y  laudably 
took  the  trouble  of  exposing^,  in  the  Quarterly  ReTiew,  the  Booroea  firDia 
which  this  unprinoiplea  work  was  compiled ;  and  it  has  neTor  been  heard 
of  more. 
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my  poireT ;  and  some  of  the  observations  that  Have  occurred  to 
me,  I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you. 
*  In  the  first  plaoe,  Uien,  I  must  remark  tiiat  this  work  otight 
not  to  be  represented  as  a  description  of  the  evolution  of  any 
conspiracy  in  the  popular  leaders  against  the  old  govenmient; 
no  such  conspiracy  is  here  ever  thought  of;  nor,  agaiHy  is  his 
work  OQy  precis  of  the  French  Bevolution,  how  it  arose,  or  what 
are  to  be  its  effects  hereafter  in  France ;  it  is  merely  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  faidts  and  errors  in  the  popnlar  leaders  and  the 
people,  as  had  a  tendency  te  prevent  th^  success  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion :  least  of  all,  is  it  a  work  where  such  faults  and  errors  are 
consifdered,  aa^  in  revolutions,  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  all 
along  taken  for  granted  that  the  mmes  and  miseries  which  so 
pft^i  accompany  them  ought  to  be  prevented,  smd  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  virtue  and  prudence  of  those  who  engage  in  tiiem ; 
nor  would  a  word  in  the  work  be  altered  by  Dumont,  as  far  as 
the  popular  leaders  are  concerned,  were  he  now  living,  or  had 
again  to  write  it«  The  faults  and  errors  he  describes  in  part 
caused,  and  were  enough  of  themsdves  to  cause,  the  failure  of 
the  Bevolution;  this  is  sufficimit  for  Dumont.  He  is  not  a 
writer  that  would  ever  have  entered  into  any  dreadful  calculi* 
tioQy  how  far  present  crimes  and  nuseries  are  to  be  compensated 
by  snbseqnent  prosperity ;  his  humane  effort  is  to  prevent  horn 
the  first  all  crimes  and  miseries,  and  to  teach  political  men  a 
littla  sobriety  of  thought  and  cosduet.  He  therefore  exhibits 
and  reeords  those  &ults  and  mistakes  which  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  in  the  popular  leaders ;  and  to  these  he  may 
be  said  to  confine  himself.  In  these  lectures  which  I  here  de- 
liver,  indeed,  I  endeavour  to  do  more,  for  I  attempt  to  desoribe 
the  faults  and  mistakes  that  were  committed  by  &e  court  and 
privileged  orders,  and  which  had  so  powerful  a  tendency  to  me* 
Tent  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  To  these  M.  Dumont  does 
not  direct  his  attention  ;  they  were  taken  for  granted  by  him : 
he  was  known  to  be  a  warm  Mend  to  the  popular  cause ;  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  to  give  his  reasons  for  being 
80 ;  he  was  writing  no  history,  nor  even  any  account  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  he  was  recollecting  only,  at  the  distance  of 
ten  years,  what  he  had  seen  and  felt,  while  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scene.  The  work  is  a  mere  collection  of  sketches :  what 
he  knew  of  Mirabeau,  what  he  had  observed  and  lamented  in 
the  oondnct  of  the  Assembly  and  the  people ;  no  doubt  such 
miatakes  and  faults  as  he  thought  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  any 
people  struggliug  fior  its  liberties,  and  to  all  leaders  of  revolu- 
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tions  hereafter;  but  certainly  aa  oonatitafing  only  one  part  of 
the  oaae,  in  no  respect  aa  the  whole  of  the  leason  that  waa  to  be 
drawn  from  the  f^neh  Bevolution ;  and  surely  not  anch  ftnlta 
and  mistakes  as  might  not,  and  ought  not  to  ha^e  been  avoided* 

In  Uie  lectures  tibat  I  am  going  to  deUver,  you  will  find  me 
describing  the  faults  of  the  popular  leaders  at  great  length,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  with  impatieaoe  and 
severity.  It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  fincC  from  M.  Dumont'a  pub- 
lication, that  I  had  not  mistaken  the  nature  of  those  faults,  and 
that  the  warning  I  had  given  to  the  friends  of  liberty  waa  right. 
This  was  a  relief,  for  it  could  least  of  all  be  my  intention  to  do 
injustice  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  it  is  the  faults  of  those 
who  step  forward  in  this  cause  that  are  of  all  others  of  the  most 
importance ;  and  though  to  be  touched  with  no  unfriendly  hand, 
they  must  be  adverted  to,  that  this  great  cause  may  be  managed 
wiUi  that  prudence  which  it  is  at  once  so  diflcidt  to  produce, 
and  which  is  yet  so  necessary  to  its  success. 

I  will  now  mention  to  you  some  few  of  those  unfavourable 
representations  and  strictures  of  Dumont  on  the  popular  leaders, 
which  confirm  such  as  I  have  hazarded  myself  in  ^ese  leotures. 
There  was  nothing,  it  seems,  of  this  prudence  which  I  have  just 
alluded  to,,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  You  will  see 
Dumont  intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  people  in  Fans 
at  the  time,  present  at  their  committees,  and  quite  disgusted  at 
their  nonsense,  and  at  the  chaos  of  tiieir  opinions ;  the  wild 
hopes,  the  contending  interests,  the  confusion,  and  the  cabals; 
the  delays  that  were  thus  occasioned  in  the  electionB  that  were 
to  be  made  by  the  sections :  above  all,  he  remarked  what  was 
the  great  point  contended  for  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  past  went 
for  nothing ;  and  while  he  was  himself,  with  a  good  sense  that 
was  very  remarkable  at  that  period,  referring  always  to  England 
for  his  ideas  of  liberty,  such  wisdom  was  a  perfect  scorn  to  the 
{popular  leaders  at  the  time,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
however, — ^Mounier,  Lally  Tollendal,  and  others.  In  the  third 
chapter,  and  in  the  note,  an  amusing  account  is  given  of  the 
folly  of  the  celebrated  Abb^  de  Sieyes  in  this  particular.  He 
considered  the  English,  it  seems,  as  mere  infants  in  the  science 
of  government,  and  himself  as  a  perfect  master ;  an  ignorance 
and  a  presumption  that  no  doubt  were  shared  with  him  by 
many  otibers  at  the  time.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  work, 
there  b  a  ve^  beautiful  contrast  of  the  English  and  Eiench 
character.  ''Let  me  stop,"  says  Dumont,  ''a  hundred  people 
in  the  streets  of  ^aria  and  of  London,  and  propose  to  eaoh|  on 
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the  part  of  goTemment,  something  to  be  done;  there  will  be 
ninety-nine  in  the  one  place  that  will  instantly  undertake  it» 
and  as  many  in  the  other  that  will  decline  it.    Bomilly/'  he 
continues,  ''  had  drawn  up  a  work  of  the  most  interesting  nature^. 
on  the  rules  observed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  England-— 
roles,'*  he  says,  **  the  fruit  of  a  well-considered  experience,  and 
the  more  to  be  admired,  the  more  they  are  examined ;  customs 
carefblly  preserved  by  an  assembly  very  watchful  against  any 
innoYation :  they  are  not  written,  and  it  required  great  care 
imd  pains  to  esdiibit  them  in  order.    This  little  code  was  to 
show  the  best  way  of  putting  the  questions,  of  preparing  the 
motions,  of  debating  them,  of  collecting  the  votes,  of  nominating 
the  committees,  of  managing  business,  by  making  it  pass  through 
different  stages — in  a  word,  all  the  tactique  of  a  political  as« 
eembly*    This  work,"  says  Dumont,  **  I  &anslated  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  States  General ;  it  was  presented  bv  Mira- 
beau,  and  laid  upon  the  bureau  of  the  Gommcms ;  and  when  the 
question  was,  whether  it  was  to  be  a  rule  for  the  National  As- 
sembly, '  We  are  not  English,  and  we  have  no  want  of  the 
English,'  such  was  the  answer  that  was  received;   not  the 
slightest  attention  was  paid  to  this  document,  though  it  was 
printed ;  no  one  condescended  to  inform  himself  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  body  so  celebrated  as  the  parliament  of  Oreat  Britain ; 
the  national  vanity  was  hurt  at  the  very  idea  of  borrowing  from 
the  wisdom  of  any  other  nation,  and  tiiey  chose  rather  to  per* 
sist  to  the  end  in  a  mode  of  deliberation  of  the  very  worst  and 
most  dangerous  nature;    witness  the  sitting  of  the  4th  of 
August/'    Again.     '<  There  was  an  intention  of  introducing 
Mirabeau  into  the  ministry,  but  a  motion  was  carried  upon 
some  idle  principle  of  democracy,  that  no  minister  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,    It  was  in  vain,"  says  I^umont,  ''  that 
the  example  of  England  was  produced;  instead  of  making  in 
favour  of  the  introduction,  it  made  against  it    The  slightest 
idea  of  imitation  wounded  the  vanity  of  these  innovators ;  they 
pretended  to  make  a  monarchy  without  a  single  monarchical 
element."    Such  are  the  words  of  Dumont    ^ow,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  this  is  £rom  beginning  to  end  the  great  drift  of  the 
book  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  to  perceive  the  trutii  at  Beaconsfield 
BO  early  and  so  distinctly,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  unfor* 
tunate  inteinperance  of  his  prejudices,  is  a  specimen  of  his  poli- 
tical sagacity  never  to  be  forgotten.    The  vanity,  the  self-con- 
ceit of  tiie  members  of  the  Assembly,  more  particularly  of  the 
popidar  leaders,  ruined  everything*.    This  is  the  constant  lan« 
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goage  of  Dnmont ;  it  was  the  constant  tonne&t  and  terror  of  his 
tiioughts  while  in  the  midst  of  l^em.  Now,  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  this  yanity,  this  Belf<^eonceit,  is  hat  too  naturally 
idfied  to  men  of  popular  feelings,  while  yoimg,  and  to  ail  such 
men,  whether  young  or  old,  when  starting  up  fimn  uaez- 
pected  situations  in  society,  and  obtaining  notioe,  by  exliibiting 
themselves  on  public  occasions,  in  addresses,  meetings,  and 
associations?  ''Erery  member  <^  the  Ass^nbly,"  says  M. 
Bumont,  '*  supposed  himself  capable  of  anytiiing.  Nerer  was 
seen  such  a  number  of  men  who  conoeived  themeelyes  to  be 
all  legislators;  who  supposed  that  they  were  then  to  repair 
all  the  faults  of  tiie  pas^  to  mnedy  e^ery  error  that  had  been 
eommitted  by  the  humsn  mind,  and  to  ensure  the  happiness 
of  all  future  ages.  Doubt  bad  never  for  a  moment  any  aooess 
to  their  minds,  and  infallibility  presided  over  all  their  can* 
tradictory  decrees*  It  was  in  vain,"  sa3^  he,  **  that  a  nmner- 
ous  minority  told  them  their  faults,  and  protested  against  their 
decrees;  the  more  they  were  attacked,  the  more  they  were 
satisfied  with  themselves ;  and  when  the  king  made  some  remon* 
strances  in  the  most  modest  manner  against  their  decree  of  the 
4th  of  August,  and  their  declaration  of  rights,  they  were  asto- 
nished that  ministers  should  have  the  ac^adty  to  make  6om* 
ments  on  their  labours,  and  Necker,  who  was  the  author  of 
tiiem,  began  to  decline  in  their  fiEtvour."  Such  are  the  words  of 
Bumont.  No  doubt,  I  may  observe,  personal  vanity  is  not  the 
diaracter  of  our  own  English  nation,  and  we  are  each  of  us  so 
quick  in  observing  it,  and  so  readily  disgusted  with  it  in  others, 
^at  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  ardent  men  among  ourselves 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  tiie  salutary  pMegm  and  good  sense 
that  naturally  belong*  to  an  English  community ;  &ut  the  strong 
sensations  of  Bumont,  when  brought  into  contact  with  Bair^re, 
Bamave,  F6tion,  the  Abb6  Sieyes,  Brissot,  Paine,  and  almost 
every  public  man  he  met,  should  not  be  lost  in  the  way  of  ez« 
ample  and  admonition,  to  all  who,  like  them — and  they  were  no 
eommon  men — ^are  engaged  in  the  task  of  improving  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country.  Tfiere  is  even  in  human  native  sometimes 
to  be  found  a  delight  in  mischief,  and  there  are  thoee  who^ 
though  not  ferocious  in  disposition,  are  disturbers  of  the  puUie 
peace,  from  mere  taste  and  perverseness.  Look  at  the  cha- 
racter of  Clavi^re,  a  living  portrait,  and  the  type  of  a  thousand 
others,  to  drawn  by  Bumont  in  the  twentieth  ijiapter.  <'  Always 
attacking  authority,"  says  Bumont,  "  though  afraid  of  dai^er; 
fond  of  troubled  waters,  tiioujg^  not  of  the  ooBsequenoes ;  main- 
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taining/*  says  he,  "  that  in  a  free  state  political  agitadoiiy 
though  not  harmless,  does  a  great  deal  more  good,  and  throws 
X>eople  into  a  much  more  agreeable  mood  than  they  would  expe^ 
rience  amidst  what  he  termed  the  insipidity  of  repose.  He  had 
even  his  &ncy,"  continues  Dumonty  *'  for  anarohy,  and  pn><- 
daced  his  sophisms  in  defence  of  it:  his  activi^  knew  no 
bounds ;  he  would  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  write  fifty 
pages ;  go  to  rest  for  an  hour,  and  totally  neglect  his  affairs ; 
yet  was  he  an  honest  man,  and  disinter^fted ;  office  improved 
him,  it  aeems."  Such  is  the  description  given  by  Dumont.  Beal 
bushkess  and  responsibility  probably  taught  him  some  lessons; 
this  sort  of  busy,  troublesome,  wrong-headed  character,  not  to 
be  reaawied  witii,  and  sometimes  thought  fit  only  to  amuse,  is 
in  critical  times  a  perfect  nuistpce  and  scourge  to  society.  It  is 
drawn  £rom  the  life  by  Dumont ;  but  the  chi^acter  is  as  old  as 
the  Proverbs.  *^  There  is  one  that  scattereth  arrowaand  dea&» 
and  saysy  *  Am  I  not  in  sport  ?' " 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  the  views  I  h&ve 
taken  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  the  characters  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  scene,  are  sufficientiy  confirmed  by  the  wotk 
of  Dumont.  He  corroborates  what  t  have  said  of  the  Consti« 
tnent  Assembly,  and  of  the  events  that  passed  during  its  sitting ; 
what  I  have  said  of  La  Fayette,  of  decker,  and  of  the  king ; 
and  again,  what  I  have  said  on  more  doubtful  and  difficult  sub* 
jects,  the  subsequent  conduct  and  character  of  the  Girondists 
and  the  Austrian  war.  Hereafter,  as  I  read  my  lectures,  I  may 
notice  briefly  such  of  M.  Dumont's  observations  as  may  be  fitted 
to  corroborate  or  modify  my  own.  You  will  find  him  not  a 
little  scandalized  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  August  '^He  did  not,''  he  says,  ''  concern 
himaelf  in  the  discussion  respecting  the  property  of  tho 
Church ;  he  had,  however,  his  opinion  that  it  was  unjust  to 
despoil  the  clergy,  to  pay  the  national  debt.  The  reduction  of 
the  salaries  of  future  ecclesiastics  might  be  compatible  with  jus- 
tice and  prudence,  but  it  appeared  to  him  quite  essential  not  to 
dimimsh  by  a  single  farthing  the  engagements  of  actual  pos* 
sessors.  He  had  disputes,"  he  says,  *^  even  with  some  of  the 
beneficed  clergy  themselves ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  pi?actice  of 
England,  where  it  was  always  a  sacred  principle  never  to  make 
leforms  at  the  expense  of  present  possessorsv  But  in  France," 
he  observes,  **  no  one  had  any  ideas  of  this  kind :  the  old  go*- 
vemment  had  violated  the  principle  with  respect  to  the  Jesuits : 
Neckar,  when  making  his  economical  reforms,  never  troubled 
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himself  about  the  individuals  who  were  to  suffer,  it  was  favour 
enough  to  leave  them  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  inflexible 
Camusy  because  he  did  not  put  the  spoils  of  the  pensioners  oi 
tiie  state  into  his  own  pocket,  was  supposed  a  perfect  Cato,  and 
this,  while  he  was  multiplying  decrees  that  made  thousands  of 
people  wretched,  and  not  one  happier :  but  what  reformers/' 
continues  Dumont,  ''  are  men  like  these,  who  have  no  receipt 
but  to  sacrifice  one  set  of  people  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
another?  At  this  period  one  would  have  supposed  that  the 
ecclesiastics  were  not  a  part  of  the  nation.  The  Assembly  itself 
did  not  carry  their  prejudices  to  far,"  says  Dumont,  '^  but  we 
know  sufficiently  how  iai  they  did  carry  them,  and  how  the 
people  and  the  demagogues  improved  upon  the  example  which 
had  been  set  them  by  the  legislature."  Governments,  when 
they  commit  an  act  of  injustice  and  wrong,  never  set  a  precedent 
which  stops  there.  Indeed,  all  through  the  proceedings  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  general  looseness  of  principle  on  the 
subject  of  property  is  very  remarkable ;  and  this  must  have 
been  not  a  little  owing  to  the  composition  of  the  AssemUy. 
Dumont  mentions,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  faults  of  the  As- 
sembly, the  too  great  proportion  of  people  without  property  and 
of  lawyers,  who  run  into  extremes  in  their  democracy.  These 
were  probably  young  men,  and  such  as  had  their  fortunes  to 
make.  Those  who  with  us  in  England,  are  our  country  gen- 
tlemen, almost  all  belonged  to  the  noblesse :  the  mercantile  class 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  share  in  public  discussions. 
In  the  composition  of  the  clergy,  too,  there  was  far  too  large  a 
number  of  the  cures ;  this  was  a  mistake  of  Necker ;  most  of 
these  consisted  of  men  with  little  or  no  property.  The  pre- 
judice of  the  people  in  this  country  in  favour  of  persons  of  pro- 
perty is  quite  right ;  the  habits  of  thought  that  belong  to  such 
men  are  very  favourable  to  sound  legislation  and  just  government, 
and  well  fitted  to  promote  and  secure  many  of  the  best  interests  of 
society.  The  interval  that  elapsed  during  the  dispute  between 
the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  two  oilers,  was  fatal  in  its  effects,  by 
throwingeverything  into  the  power  of  the  former,  and  this  power 
was  consummated  by  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  **  National 
Assembly."  ''  So  to  call  themselves  was  to  count  for  nothing," 
Dumont  observes,  "  the  king,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy."  I 
have  held  the  same  language.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
six  to  one.  And  the  fourth  chapter  gives  some  curious  parti- 
culars on  the  subject,  and  is  worth  your  attention,  but  more 
especially  would  I  recommend  to  you  the  remainder  of  the 
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chapter ;  it  concerns  the  state  of  Yersailles  and  Paris  at  one  of 
the  most  critical  moments  of  the  Eeyolution,  prior  to  and  daring 
the  sitting  of  the  23rd.     I  have  represented  this  sitting  as  the 
hinge  on  which  the  whole  turned ;  as  the  ultimatum  which  the 
court  o£fered  to  the  people.     I  have  always  contended,  that  it 
ought  to  have  heen  accepted  hy  the  popular  leaders.  The  Ame- 
rican, Jefferson,  I  afterwards  found,  had  ^said  the  same  at  the 
time,  and  when  on  the  spot.     The  project  of  the  measure  of  the 
23rd,  it  seems,  originated  with  Dumont's  friend,  Duroverai, 
On  this  most  important  measure  ample  information  is  given  hy 
Necker  himself,  of  which  I  have  availecl  myself.    Considered  in 
itself,  never  were  such  concessions  made  by  a  king  to  his 
people ;  and  at  any  other  time  they  would  nave  elicited  the 
most  hearty  acknowledgments.    Such  objections  as  I  have  made 
to  the  conduct  of  the  court  (they  were  but  too  obvious),  their 
total  want  of  all  precaution  and  management,  are  made  also  by 
Dumont,  and  from  this  moment  he  dates  the  ruin  of  the  mo- 
narchy.    **  It  is  in  the  state  of  parties  and  their  violence,"  says 
Dumont,  before  he  comes  to  this  point  of  the  Revolution,  ''it  is 
in  these  that  one  must  seek  for  the  origin  of  events.    One  must 
have  been  witness  of  the  fermentation  that  existed  to  compre- 
hend what  afterwards  followed.     Historical  &cts,  stripped  of 
the  circumstances  that  prepared  them,  are  inexplicable.    The 
atmosphere  of  Versailles,  so  to  speak,  was  ominous  and  on  fire, 
and  the  explosion  that  was  coming  could  not  but  be  terrible.'* 
Such  are  the  expressions  of  Dumont.     liVe  have  here,  you  see, 
nothing  of  the  fatality  of  Thiers  and  Mignet,  and  other  modem 
writers  and  historians.     I  have  been  given  to  understand,  that 
Dumont,   with    other  intelligent  writers  and  historians,    all 
agreed  in  reprobating  these  doctrines  of  fatalism,  when  they 
first  appeared  in  a  regular  form,  as  the  explanation  of  history 
in  the  work  of  Mignet.     This  very  measure  of  the  2drd,  if 
considered  in  all  its  critical  importance  and  attendant  circum- 
stances, as  it  is  detailed  in  Necker's  own  account,  and  in  his 
histories,  is  of  itself  a  remarkable  instance  to  show,  how  im- 
proper it  is  to  introduce  this  doctrine  of  the  schools  into  the 
practical  affairs  of  the  world.     And  finally,  I  have  to  observe, 
that  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Burke,  while  sitting  in  his  study, 
were,  as  far  as  the  Constituent  Assembly  went,  in  the  main, 
the   same  with  those .  that  were  passing  through  the  mind  of 
Dumont,  while  a  witness  of  the  scene,  and  personally  engaged 
in  promoting  the  success  of  the  Bevolution  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.    Their  opioions  on  the  whole  of  the  case  were  not. 
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indeed,  the  same ;  batin  theur  views  of  the  oompoeition  of  the 
Aflsembly,  oj^  the  faults  of  the  Assembly,  and  many  other  im^ 
portant  matters,  they  suffieie&tly  eoineide. 

Sueh  is  the  sheet  notice  that  for  tile  present  I  can  take  of 
sadti  views  and  opinions  as  I  have  fonnd  in  Bumont,  of  a  natjire 
to  corroborate  what  I  hare  ventured  to  observe  in  the  eonise  of 
these  lectures,  first  in  the  way  of  censure  of  the  popular  leaders, 
and  next  with  regard  to  the  bearing  of  some  particular  mea- 
sures. Of  the  latter  I  may  take  some  further  notice  hereafter. 
The  great  defect  of  the  work  of  Bumont  is,  that  he  has  too  much 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  fituks  of  the  court  party,  while  he  is 
describing  the  faults  of  the  popiilar  party,  those  with  whom  he 
lived,  and  the  members  of  ihe  Assembly ;  and  this  will  give  an 
undue  advantage  to  writers  and  reasoners  who  too  much  resem- 
ble that  court  party,  and  by  whom  this  otherwise  most  valuable 
work  will  be  always  quoted  and  appealed  to.  These  faults  of 
the  court  party  were,  however,  very  real,  and  must  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  they  were  first  in  order  of  time,  an  important  circum* 
stance.  It  is  not  unjust  to  say,  that  in  tke  court  and  privileged 
orders  there  was  a  total  want  of  sympathy  with  the  interests 
of  the  community.  Of  the  benevolence  that  was  always  so 
visible  in  the  king,  not  a  spark  was  ever  to  be  seen  in  t^ose 
around  him ;  all  his  efforts  before  and  during  the  administration 
of  I^ecker  were  thus  rendered  vain,  lll'eeker'a  own  conduct  and 
measures  were  injuriously  affected  by  it.  His  great  measure  of 
the  23rd,  the  last  that  could  be  tried,  was  ruined ;  so  were  Ca- 
lonne's ;  so  those  of  the  first  patriots  and  reyolutionary  leaders. 
Again,  those  in  like  manner  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Girondists  (I  defend  neither),  were  unfortunately  influenced  by 
the  conduct  of  the  court  and  the  emigrants.  The  Austrian  war 
found  here  its  justification  in  the  minds  of  the  Prench  public, 
the  proximate  cause  of  all  the  ruin  and  horrors  that  ensued.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  take  into  account  the  faults  of  the  court  and 
privileged  orders,  more  particularly  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
reign,  and  the  earlier  parts  of  the  struggle.  It  is  true,  that 
with  these  faults,  Dumont  did  not  concern  himself:  in  justice  to 
him,  this  must  be  observed,  though  notices  of  them  occur  whick 
sufficiently  show  his  opinion.  His  book,  never  int^ided  to  be  a 
regular  work,  is  a  description  of  the  faults  of  his  ownparty,  and 
it  is  on  that  account  a  work  quite  invaluable,  such  as  no  one  had 
ever  the  candour,  the  probity,  and  the  philanthropy  to  write  be- 
fore. If  public  men,  if  leaders  of  parties  and  public  meetings, 
would  consider  a  little  more  their  own  faults,  ftnd  a  litUe  less 
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those  of  their  opponents,  the  affiurs  of  the  world  would  go  on 
in  a  much  more  rational  manner.  There  is  a  fallacy  constantly 
resorted  to  hy  our  public  speakers  and  political  writers^  which, 
little  as  I  wish  to  refer  to  our  politics,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  warn  * 
my  hearers  against,  most  distinctly.  Our  debaters  of  every 
kind,  the  most  respectable  of  them,  are  advocates  after  the  man- 
ner of  feed  counsel,  rather  than  senators  judging  of  and  apply- 
ing an  historical  case :  they  seize  upon  that  part  which  they 
think  to  their  purpose,  and  that  which  is  tiot,  and  which  ought 
equally  to  be  produced,  is  totally  set  aside  and  passed  by ;  and 
if  there  happen  to  be  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the 
opponents  of  the  speaker,  a  victory  is  obtained,  quite  unfSur  and 
improper.  On  the  contrary,  Dumont,  who  was  of  the  popular 
party,  not  only  gives  a  critique  on  the  faults  and  mistakes  of 
that  popular  party,  but  gives  an  unsparing  one.  In  the  course 
of  it  may  be  found  paragraphs  which  the  greatest  hater  of  popular 
leaders,  and  popular  assemblies,  and  innovators,  and  reformers  of 
every  description,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  written,  and 
would  not  have  written  more  strongly,  if,  like  Dumont,  they  had 
been  witnesses  to  the  scene.  These  form  the  instruction  of  the 
work ;  but  instruction  will  not  be  derived  from  it,  unless  men 
will  be  candid  and  reasonable.  Never,  it  is  true,  never  was 
such  a  lesson  to  men  of  popular  feelings ;  but  men  of  opposite 
feelings  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  whole  of  the  case. 
Do  they  imagine,  that  if  M.  Dumont  had  been  as  intimate  with 
the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  court,  as  he  was  with  Mirabeau  and 
the  patriots,  that  he  could  not  have  drawn  up  a  lesson  of  equal 
force  and  truth,  to  be  an  eternal  warning  to  them  also,  and  all 
who  are  hereafter  to  resemble  them  ?  Would  not  the  same  good 
sense,  and  enlightened  sympathy  with  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, have  animated  his  composition  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other?  Take  a  paragraph  that  presents  itself  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  to  show  the  rigid  justice  that  he  administers. 

'*  The  Assembly,"  he  says,  **  had  such  a  terror  of  offending 
the  people,  that  it  regarded  almost  as  a  snare  every  motion  that 
had  a  tendency  to  repress  these  disorders,  and  to  censure  popular 
excesses ;  it  was  by  the  people  they  had  triumphed,  and  to  the 
people,  therefore,  they  had  no  power  of  showing  themselves 
severe.  On  the  contrary,  though  the  Assembly  declared  often 
in  their  preambles  that  they  were  deeply  afflicted,  and  even  in* 
dignant  at  the  outrages  committed  by  me  banditti  and  brigands, 
who  burnt  the  chateaux,and  insulted  the  nobility,  in  secret  they 
rejoiced  over  a  terror  which  they  esteemed  necessary.    They 
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irere  phoed  in  an  alternative^  eitker  to  make  the  ^eibilify  fear, 
or  thenudlFes  to  fear  the  nobility ;  thev  blamed  for  the  aal^  of 
deeenoy  :  they  kept  fair  vriQi  those  they  blamed»  fix>iii  policy  : 
ooiopliioeata  wese  paid  to.  ^Mithority*  and  eaoeiMngenaLemt  given 
tp  Ueenae:  respeot  for  the  executive  poww  "was  ^at  a  for- 
muhMTy  of  .style ;  and  at  bottonii  wheai  the  ministers  came  to 
show  their  weakness,  and  betray  their  aonentity,  the  Aaaeiably, 
too  ready  to  remeiaber  the  fear  they  had  once  entertain^  d 
them,  were  not  very  sony  to  think,  that  the  fear  had  now  changed 
sldee.  '  Were  you  powerful  enough/  they  said,  *  to  ma^e  your- 
selvea  respected  by  th^  people,  you  would  be  enough  sp,  to  be  a 
terror  to  us.*  Such  was  the  sentiment  that  appf^ired  entirely 
to  influence  the  left  aide ;  it  was  the  re-action  of  fear." 

Now,  what  a  paxagcaph  is  here  to  show  the  baae  servility  to 
which  popular  leader^  may  be  made  to  descend,  the  guilty  and 
dangeroua  oowardioe  ii^to  which  they  may  fall;  what  a  lesson 
of  instruction,  when  we  consider  more  especially  the  events  that 
fidlowed,  ia  for  ever  held  up  to  ikem ;  with  what  delight  and 
^iumph  will  such  a  paragraph  as  this  be  hailed  by  those  of  op- 
posite sentiments !  But  should  it  not  occur  to  such  men,  to  ask 
tiiemselvea  what  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  said  of  those, 
who  will  never  make  any  effort  to  c<MTect  abuses  in  time,  who 
will  never  suffer  them  to  be  made  by  others,  untlL  the  people 
aire  thus  brought  forward  to  teirify  them.  They  know  perfectly 
well  that  popular  leaders  are  likely  to  act  on  the  ordinarv,  pal- 
iay  principles  of  human  nature,  as  Dumont  here  r^orts  tjie  As- 
sembly to  have  done,  and  yet  will  they  nevw  make  'any  timely 
concession,  never  any  prudent  sacrifice  of  their  own  interests  or 
(pinions,  to  prevent  their  opponents  ficom  Hbm  throwing  them* 
selves  into  the  arms  of  the  populace. 

Many  like  pari^aphs  may  be  found  in  this  posthumous,  and 
unfinished  work  of  M.  Dumont,  and  the  work  will  be  a  perfect 
treasure  to  be  delivered  to  mankind,  if  it  be  but  fairly  t^ted ; 
if  it  be.  but  oonaidered  as  a  statement,  not  of  the  whole  oa^e,  but 
of  that  part  of  it  only  which  the  author  had  a  more  immediate 
opportunity  to  observe ;  if  it  be  considered  that  the  faults  here 
described  from  the  lile,  are  .connected  with  antagoniatip  fanlt9» 
that  might  equally  have  been  produced  by  Dumont,  if  he  had 
been  in  the  confidence  of  the  inmates  of  the  Palace  of  Yers^illes ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  made  a  manual  and  text  book  for 
qien  of  arbitrary  opinions,  a  magazine  where  such  men  are  to 
find  arguments  to  justify  their  unfortunate  notions,  and  their 
EFersion  to  all  men  who  find  any  fault  in  the  instituliQns  of  their 
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country^  and  propose  any  changes  tbr  the  benefit  of  the  people ; 
if  such  be  the  uses  to  which  this  remarkable  pablication  is  to  be 
turned,  the  work  will  become  anything  but  a  treasure  to  man- 
kind. The  angular  mmt  of  tiiis  friend  of  liberty,  while  making 
his  confessions^  and  speaking  fr^n  a  situation  of  a  most  extra* 
<»-dinary  nature,  will  be  lost,  and  effects  will  be  produced,  that 
this  good  man,  this  enlightened  man,  this  amiable,  sensible,  and 
honourable  man,  would  be  of  all  others,  were  he  now  alive,  the 
first  to  lament,  and  the  most  anxious  to  deprecate. 

We  have  another  work  (a  work  of  our  own)  well  fitted  to  be- 
nefit mankind,  like  this  work  of  M.  Dumont ;  but  only  on  the 
same  condition, — ^it  must  be  fairly  used, --^the  Befiections  of  Mr. 
Burke.     Nev^r  wi»  sudi  a  mirror  of  instruction  held  up  to  all 
men  of  popular  feelings,  of  whatever  country  and  age.     Tho 
great  maxims,  the  fttudami^tal  truths  it  contains,  are  not  only 
invaluable,  but  are  inniumerable.     I  must  b^  to  observe  to  you 
that  I  read  it  over  and  over,  and  as  the  events-  of  the  world  come 
changing  and  crowding  upon  me,  every  year  with  more  and 
more  acbairation,  at  the  profound  philosophy  which  it  contains, 
at  the  extraordinary  powers  which  could  have  produced  it.   But 
then  it  is  an  in<Metment^  not  an  estimato,  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly ;  an  exhibition  of  all  the  faults  that  they  had  committed, 
and  that  all  men  of  popular  feelings  are  for  ever  exposed  to  com- 
mit ;  it  is  an  eternal  lesson  and  warning  to  all  such  men,  but  it 
is  not  irom  this,  to  be  concluded  by  men  of  opposite  opinions, 
that  they  have  not  also  their  lessons  and  warnings  to  receive^ 
though  they  must  not  suppose  they  are  to  find  them  in  the  Be- 
fiections of  Mr.  Burke.     Olwerve  the  candour  and  propriety  with 
which  M.  Dumont  speaks  of  this  very  work,  though  he  was 
living  at  this  period  with  those  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
who  resisted  both  the  work  and  its  author,  as  opposed  to.  all  the 
genuine  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind 
at  the  time.     **  The  first  considerable  check,"  says  Dumont, 
**  that  was  given  to  the  general  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  came  fix)m  the  famous  publication  of  Burke ;  where 
he  attacked,  himself  entirely  alone,  the  gigantie  force  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  represented  these  new  legislators,  in  the  midst  of 
aU  their  power  and  glory,  as  maniacs,  who  could  only  destroy 
everything  and  produce  nothing.     This  work  (he  continues), 
beaming  with  genius  and  eloquence,  though  composed  at  an  age 
when  the  imagination  is  on  the  decline,  created  two  parties  in 
England.     Events  have  but  too  much  justified  it,  but  it  renudns 
to  be  determined,  whether  the  war-cry  which  it  raised  against 
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France  has  not  contributed  to  the  violence  which  has  charac- 
terized that  period.  It  is  poissibley  tiiat  in  calling  the  attention 
of  governments  and  people  of  property  to  the  dangers  which 
were  connected  with  this  new  political  religion,  Mr.  Burke  may 
have  been  the  saviour  of  Europe ;  but  he  mixed  up  so  much  ex- 
aggeration in  his  work,  and  made  use  of  arguments  so  alarming 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  he  was  controverted  in  many  points 
in  a  manner  not  only  very  plausible,  but  very  forcible.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  this  publication  of  Burke,  this  manifesto  against  the 
Assembly,  had  a  prodigious  e£fect  in  England." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Dumont.  I  cannot  but  recom- 
mend this  great  work  to  your  meditation,  not  as  a  code  of  in- 
struction to  men  of  high  principles  of  goyernment,  such  men 
were  not  in  his  thoughts  at  the  time,  but  as  a  code  of  instruction 
to  all  men  of  popular  feelings,  who  mean  well.  I{o  sooner  had 
it  appeared,  but  it  was  repHed  to  by  very  able  men,  and  even 
hooted  and  ridiculed,  such  was  the  violence  of  that  period,  by 
most  of  the  opposite  party:  a  great  prejudice  against  it  has  in 
consequence  descended  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  even  to  those 
who  are  now  in  existence.  I  must  counsel  you  not  to  give  way 
to  any  such  prejudice,  and  if  your  minds  are  generous  and  warm, 
to  resort  to  this  great  magazine  of  political  vrisdom,  which  may 
the  better  enable  you,  and  can  alone  enable  you,  to  serve  your 
country  by  combining  such  wisdom  as  is  here  found,  with  the 
wisdom  that  is  taUght  by  beneyolent  feelings  and  superior 
talents :  such  feelings,  and  such  talents,  are  the  great  materials 
that  go  to  the  composition  of  a  patriot ;  but  they  vrill  be  both 
useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  if  advantage  be  not  taken  of  such 
lessons  of  enlightened  thought  and  matured  experience,  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Beflections  of  Mr.  Burke. 

The  work  of  M.  Dumont  is  addressed  to  two  main  subjects : 
what  he  observed  of  the  If  ational  Assembly,  and  what  he  could 
recollect  of  Mirabeau.  On  this  latter  part  of  his  work  I  have 
littie  to  say,  because  everything  in  it  is  so  interesting,  so  beauti- 
ful, and  so  masterly,  that  it  is  impossible  you  should  not  read 
every  word  of  it  with  the  greatest  attention ;  and  it  is  also  so  very 
instructive,  so  obviously  instructive,  that  you  can  need  no  hints 
from  me  to  enable  you  to  benefit  by  it.  The  general  character 
of  Mirabeau,  and  his  proceedings  in  the  French  Revolution, 
were  suffieientiy  known  before  'the  appearance  of  Dumont's  pub- 
lication ;  but  the  description  of  him  that  was  given  of  his  pei^ 
sonal  appearance  and  in^uence,  his  talents,  speeches^  and  mea- 
sures, was  so  very  extraordinary,  that  it  is  well  to  have  them 
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SO  fiilly  confinned  on  such  unquestionable  authority.  Never 
was  such  an  instance  of  the  fiiseination  of  great  talents.  Much, 
too,  is  added,  though  of  the  same  nature,  that  is  very  curious 
and  very  valuable.  Take  as  an  instance  a  very  remarkable  conver- 
sation  tiiat  took  place  between  Damont  and  Mirabeau,  which  may 
i>e  very  edifying  to  the  student  if  he  will  consider  it  as  a  sort  of 
scene,  to  show  him  the  difference  that  always,  in 'truth,  exists 
between  a  man  of  genius  and  a  man  of  sense,  when  engaging  in 
political  affidrs,  and  how  indispensably  necessary  the  latter  is  to 
the  former.  Mirabeau  brought  to  Dumont,  in  confidence,  a 
grand  project  that  he  had  formed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
king,  and  the  secure  establishment  of  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
and  "have  you  considered,"  said  Dumont,  ''and  do  you  ex- 
pect," and  "  do  you  suppose,"  and  "  are  you  sure  ?"  Such  is 
the  sort  of  dialogue,  and  this  the  kind  of  interview  that  passed 
between  the  two ;  and  if  the  student  will  but  meditate  on  the 
whole  affair,  and  what  was  said  on  both  sides,  it  is  seldom  that 
in  books  he  will  find  anything  so  fitted  to  show  him  the  nature 
and  value  of  circumspection,  forethought,  caution,  what  is  on 
the  whole  called  prudence ;  the  quality,  that,  little  attractive  or 
imposing  in  itself,  happens  to  be  that  quality  without  which 
every  odier  is  vain.  The  part  that  you  will  see  Dumont  take, 
is  infinitely  creditable  to  his  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  indeed 
very  creditable  to  him  in  every  respect. 

Lastly.  The  student  will  do  well  to  observe  also  the  effects 
that  were  produced  by  Mirabeau's  licentiousness  and  want  of 
reputation.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the  fascination  of 
genius  and  talents,  but  it  is  necessary.  Neither  in  himself  nor 
others  must  the  student  ever  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  any- 
thing can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  regular  virtues  of 
the  human  character.  Dumont,  with  all  his  idolatry  of  Mira« 
beau,  felt  this  at  last,  and  is  obliged  to  confess  it,  even  in  the 
instance  of  this  wonderful  master  of  the  minds  of  others.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  moral  part  of  the  case,  success,  if  attained  by 
such  a  man,  which  it  seldom  can  be,  is,  after  all,  never  perfect ; 
and  to  others,  to  his  sovereign  or  a  party,  he  is  an  instrument  or 
weapon,  never  valued,  never  to  be  trusted,  liable  at  anymoment 
to  snap  shorty  and  wound  the  hand  that  employs  it.  How  use- 
less was  Mirabeau  to  Mounier,  and  the  more  virtuous  part  of 
the  Assembly!  With  the  best  intentions  for  the  monarchy, 
with  the  most  ardent  love  of  liberty,  how  little  did  he  do  for 
either !  How  affecting,  but  how  instructive  is  it,  to  see  him 
melt  into  tears,  even  in  the  presence  of  Dumont,  and  be  suiio- 
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cated  with  frief,  while  he  hmented  that  he  was  so  cnielly  to 
expuite  the  vices  of  hi«  youth,  and  that  he  had  lost  the  empin 
of  IVanoe  from  the  want  of  nrtue !  Mirabeau,  then^  yon  per- 
ceive, is  conscious,  that  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  reputation, 
France  would  have  been  at  his  feet;  yet  is  he  a  patriot.  And 
what  are  to  be  his  sensations,  when  he  has  shortly  after  to  die, 
die  prematurely,  exhausted  by  his  vices  ?  Does  he  see  in  pros- 
pect that  his  country  is  to  be  regenerated,  does  he  see  any  hap^ 
piness  that  yet  awaits  her  ?  Is  he  consoled  with  the  success  of 
his  own  efforts  for  the  public  good  ?  lioes  he  look  forward  (o 
the  efforts  of  others  ?  **  My  Mend,"  says  he,  on  parting  witb 
Dumont,  and  with  an  emotion  that  he  had  never  before  shewn, 
"  my  good  Mend,  I  am  dying,  and  we  shall  probably  not  see 
each  other  again ;  when  I  shall  be  no  more,  th«y  will  then 
know  how  to  value  me.  The  calamities  that  I  have  stayed, 
will  then  pour  down  on  France  from  every  quarter ;  that  guilty 
faction,  that  trembled  before  me,  will  no  longer  feel  restraint. 
I  have  before  my  eyes  no  visions  but  those  of  ill.  Oh!  my 
friend,  how  right  we  were  when  we  endeavoiued  at  the  first  to 
prevent  the  commons  firom  declaring  themselves  the  National 
Assembly  !  It  is  this  that  has  been  the  source  of  ali  our  evils. 
From  the  moment  they  carried  that  victory,  they  have  never 
ceased  to  show  themselves  unworthy  of  it ;  they  have  chosen  to 
govern  the  king,  instead  of  governing  by  the  king :  but  it  will 
soon  be  the  case,  that  neither  they  nor  he  are  to  govern,  and  a 
vile  fjEUition  will  take  the  lead,  and  cover  France  with  horrors." 

Such  may  be  considered  as  the  dying  words  of  IGrabeau. 
What  a  lesson  this,  on  the  grander  scale  of  human  life^  how 
striking  and  how  complete!  I  press  not  upon  more  awful 
considerations.  ''  Who  art  thou  that  Judgest  another  man's 
servant?" 

I  may  say,  however,  of  licentious  men  like  these,  Ihot  though 
it  be  allowed  them,  which  neither  in  reason  nor  religion  it  can 
be,  to  have  their  kingdom  only  of  this  world,  and  though  tiie  ba- 
lance be  of  their  own  choosing,  still,  when  weighed  in  it^  they 
are  found  wanting,  their  voic^  ruin  their  influencci  aad  their 
kingdom  is  divided  from  them« 
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LECTURE    11. 

PRELIMINARY  LECTURE,  1883. 

Tax  first  course  of  my  lectures  on  the  French  Bevolution  wofl 
giren  last  year;  I  am  no\r  proceeding  to  the  second  and  last. 
But  befoi^  I  do  so,  I  know  not  how  to  aroid  making  a  few 
preliminary  observations. 

I  have  been,  as  I  conceive,  a  fkiend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty  from  the  earliest  period  of  my  life ;  but  this,  on  the 
established  principles  of  the  English  constitution.  This  consti- 
tation,  the  more  I  have  read  and  reflected,  the  more  I  have 
learnt  to  reverence  an!d  love.  And  I  am  grieved  and  miortifled, 
I  eonfefis,  in  the  extreme^  to  observe  the  various  crude  and  wild 
theories^  the  nneonstitntional  doctrines,  and  what  aj^ear  to  me 
the  shallow  sophistries  that  are  eveiywhere  floating  around  us ; 
and  it  w^uld  mo^  liian  eVer  grieve  and  mortify  me,  if  I  could 
oonceire  that  the  youth  of  this  University  were,  any  of  them, 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  reasonings  and  views,  not  wortliy  to 
be  entertained  by  the  people  of  England,  much  less  by  those 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  regular  education. 

These  mistakes  and  delusions,  for  such  I  deem  them,  are  the 
noxious  exhalations  that  naturally  arise  from  those  states  of 
fermentation  into  which  society  is  occasionally  thrown.  I  have 
seen  one  of  these  situations  of  the  world  already,  it  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  French  Bevolution ;  and  I  consider  myself  as 
on  that  account  more  fitted^  than  those  who  have  had  no  such 
experience;  to  comprehend  such  situations ;  more  fitted  to  un- 
derstand  tiie  value  of  new  opinions,  when  they  are  offered  to 
us ;  more  fitted  to  see  the  exact  bearings  of  such  sentiments  oi 
benevolence  and  patriotism  ists  characterize  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  those,  who  are  anxious  to  make  experiments  on  the 
condition  Of  their  fellow-«reatures. 

Nev^  opinions  w^  always  vety  attractive,  particularly  in  any 
highly  citilized  state  of  society,  and  particularly  to  the  young ; 
that  is,  (so  the  toore  effective  portion  of  the  pnh&a.  In  the 
useful  iGthd  in  the  fine  arts,  whei^ver  We  turn,  and  even  at  last  on 
graver  subjects,  in  legislation  and  politics,  the  charm  of  novelty 
is  deeply  Mt,  and  it  is  quite  irresistible  to  those  who,  rising 
into  life,  full  of  urdour,  and  with  the  consoiousiieite  of  talents^ 
are  always  eaget  to  press  fof wardi  and  sa:e  often  enabled,  by 
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their  superior  aotiyityy  to  shoulder  out  of  the  world  thoae  they 
find  in  it,  to  give  the  tone  to  society,  and  to  influence  the  for- 
tunes of  their  country. 

This  passion  for  novelty  is  not  without  its  use  to  a  community 
in  important  respects ;  it  gives  scope,  and  offers  rewards  to  the 
exertions  of  industry  and  genius,  and  is  the  source  of  much  of 
the  improvement  we  see  in  society,  and  of  the  advance  of  civili- 
sation :  so  far,  it  is  a  hlessing  to  the  world.  But  when  the 
same  rage  for  novelty  enters  into  the  vital  subjects  I  have  just 
alluded  to,  of  legislation  and  politics,  the  worlang  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  then  of  a  far  different  and  very  doubtful  nature,  and  may 
not  be  the  blessing  of  a  community,  but  at  particular  seasons, 
the  very  torment  and  the  curse.  The  rage  for  new  opinions  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  shook  the  civilised  world  to  its 
centre,  and  destroyed  France.  Any  similar  passion  for  change, 
whenever  it  can  be  observed,  will  idways  be  a  subject  of  suspi- 
cion and  dread  to  men  of  reflection  and  good  sense ;  and  while 
every  applause  is  given,  and  every  assistance  afforded  to  those 
who  would  improve  the  condition  of  their  countrymen  by  intro- 
ducing politicsd  changes,  it  is  only  upon  one  condition,  which  is 
this :  that  such  men  seem  careful  and  provident,  and  heave  the 
lead  often  in  seas  that  have  now  been  shown  to  be  of  difficult 
navigation,  and  where  shoals  and  quicksands  abound.  Against 
men  like  these,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  I  am  directing 
any  observations  which  you  may  hear  in  the  ensuing  lecture. 
Patriots  and  reformers  have  always  their  difficulties,  and  oiay  and 
must  hazard  something,  and  allowaiices  must  be  made  for  Uiem. 
What  says  the  most  sensible  of  poets  ?— 

"  Truths  would  you  teach,  or  sare  a  BfnUng  land. 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  nnderBtand." 

Still,  there  is  a  certain  spirit  in  which  men  may  work,,  a  certain 
air  and  manner  in  which  they  may  march,  that  cannot  well  be 
mistaken  by  people  of  any  thought  and  experience.  And  as 
you  who  hear  me,  though  you  may  have  the  one,  have  not  ex* 
actly  the  other,  I  shall  proceed  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  phenomena  that  have  appeared,  and  that  are  every  day 
appearing,  and  which  I  think  justify  me,  or  rather  require  me, 
to  leave  for  a  moment  the  ordinary  track  of  history,  and  put 
you  on  your  guard,  that  your  talents  and  good  qualities  may  not 
contribute  to  your  deception,  and  be  an  injury,  instead  of  a 
])le88ing,  to  your  country. 
The  first  description  of  persons  against  whom  I  could  wish  to 
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guard  you,  are  those  whom  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  the 
dreamers ;  those  who  wonld  banish  poverty  from  the  world,  and 
ignorance^  and  therefore  all  our  yices  and  our  crimes  at  once,  by 
organizing  the  ^orld  anew.  A  specimen  or  two  of  these  de« 
ceivers  (deceivers  perhaps  even  of  themselves)  I  will  allude  to. 
l^e  first  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  philosopher  of  Lanark  (Mr. 
Owen),  one  of  the  most  active  and  indomitable  of  the  kind.  It 
is  many  years  since  I  had  the  misery  of  a  conversation  with 
him ;  it  lasted  nearly  two  hours ;  and  were  I  to  meet  him  again 
to-morrow,  the  conversation  would  be  just  the  same,  if  the  cour- 
tesy, which  at  a  first  meeting  I  thought  his  due,  could  be  still 
maintained.  He  had  hit  upon  a  genersil  theorem,  armed  with 
which  he  defied  all  comers ;  and  the  theorem  is  no  doubt  his 
panoply  and  shield  to  this  moment.  It  was  this :  '^  that  ev^ry 
thing  I  said  was  perfectly  true,  constituted  as  the  world  at 
present  was,  but  could  not  possibly  take  place  in  the  state  of 
society  which  he  ocmtempkted/'  What  could  be  done  ?  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  controverted  and  confuted  him,  as  I  supposed,  at 
every  turn  of  the  argument;  he  was  still  edl  tranquillity  and 
smiles,  and ^  retired  behind  his  intrenchment,  maintained  the  same 
happy  eountenanoe  of  triumph  and  repose ;  the  stream  of  words 
with  which  he  had  begun  still  continued  to  flow  on,  melli- 
fluous and  undisturbed.  And  why  should  it  not?  for  he  was 
talking  of  the  state  of  society  which  he  contemplated,  and  of  a 
world  of  his  own  creation ;  and  I  had  no  resource,  1>ut  van- 
quished and  despairing,  as  far  at  least  as  the  noise  of  the  battle 
was  coiicemed>  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  field ;  though 
in  the  mean  time  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  state  of 
society  which  he  contemplated  was  never  intended  to.  take  place 
by  the  Almighty  Master,  and  would  never  be  found  to  exist 
amongst  the  beings  that  in  his  good  providence  he  had  thought 
proper  to  create  and  destine  for  our  particular  planet.  Is  it 
amusing,  or  is  it  melancholy,  to  think,  that  this  man  with  his 
parallelograms  has  been  ever  since  (it  must  be  noyf  twenty 
years  ago)  tormenting  the  earth,  year  after  year,  and  has  still 
been  able  to  retain  his  place  among  the  wholesale  dealers  in  the 
happiness  of  mankind  }  Mr.  Owen  is  the  wildest  of  our  own 
dmUners  (though  we  have  many,  and  in  every  class  of  society), 
but  another  specimen  of  this  sort  of  new-modelling  the  world 
has  appeared  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  France,  which  I 
nay  idso  mention,  with  all  its  regular  apparatus  of  lectures  and 
lecturers,  followers  and  audience,  treatises  published,  a  name 
given,  an^  a  sect  estabUidied ;  1  allude  to  the  St  Simomaira.    I 
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have  thought  it  my  daty  to  spend  a  week  in  the  perosal  of  th» 
lectures  of  these  St.  Simonians  of  France.  No  fiitigae  oould  ho 
greater;  Ibr  I  could  not  but  remember  that  the  vorld  had  been 
tth«ady  assailed  by  effusions  of  tiiis  shadowy  nature,  from  the 
eloquent  pen  of  Rousseau ;  I  could  wdl  remember  that  the  world 
had  already  suffered  from  them.  The  writings  of  Boussean  con- 
tributed most  materially  to  produce  the  unhappy  folly  and 
Ihtal  madness  of  many  of  the  French  revolntionists ;  and  what 
was  now  to  be  witnessed  in  this  instance  of  the  St  Simonians  ? 
In  the  same  city  and  country,  of  Paris,  and  of  France,  beau« 
tiful  sentences  were  again  to  be  poored  forth ;  that  society,  for 
instance,  was  to  be  so  adjusted  that  eveiy  one  was  to  haye  his 
place  and  his  rewards  according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity ; 
and  all  those  smoothly  flowing  streams  that  had  issued  fin>m  tifie 
capacious  urn  of  the  philosopher  of  Geneya,  were  now  again  to 
be  diffused  over  a  country  that  they  had  abeady  saturate  with 
bloody  and  left,  on  their  departure,  heaped  with  carnage.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  mankind  have  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  those 
who  describe  with  eloquence  and  force  the  evils  of  our  imperfect 
teondition ;  it  is  a  sort  of  philosophic  tragedy,  to  which,  as  in  a 
theatre,  they  delight  to  repair.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  are  the 
playwrights  on  these  occasions,  to  find  a  suffici^it  quantity  of 
truth  to  mix  up  and  render  plausible  tiiese  declamatory  exhi^ 
bitions.  The  evils  of  society  are  more  readily  seen  tlmn  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  them  can  be  understood ;  and  artists  of 
this,  kind,  who  often  want  only  a  good  receipt  at  the  door,  can 
never  be  without  encouragement  and  an  audience.  I  know  not 
whether  it  may  be  the  fortune  of  any  of  you  to  meet  with  any 
of  these  lectures  of  the  St.  Simonians ;  though  fit  for  nothing 
else,  they  would  be  perfect  models  to  you  for  your  declama- 
tions, where  eloquence  and  elegance  of  compositidn  are  all  that 
are  required.  There  are  many  publications  on  this  subject  in 
the  public  library^  and  Mr.  Rose  published  a  treatise  on  it  last 
January,  written  with  his  usual  ability. 

Human  nature,  it  is  said,  is  always  the  same ;  in  its  elemen- 
tary principles  no  doubt  it  is ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  hiis 
system  of  the  St  Simonians  appeared  in  this  country  soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  when  tiie  times 
first  became  distempered  fh>m  the  pen  of  Mr.  Godwin.  Con- 
sidering his  work  (and  I  find  rightly  considering  it)  as  one  of  a 
Alass  from  which  the  world  oould  never  be  clear,  I  dedicated  a 
lecture  to  the  ezplicatioia  of  it.  You  will  shortly  hear  it,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  deootid  course  on  the  French  Revelation,  which  I 
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am  now  gbing  to  delirer.  The  system  was  regularly  orerthrowa 
by  Mr.  Malthus,  and  it  was  6(mB  time  after,  ia  the  main,  vir- 
tually withdrawn  by  Mr,  Godwin  himself;  yet  is  it  now,  it 
Beems,  hashed  up  and  accommodated  to  the  Parisian  pakte; 
nor  need  we  despair  of  seeing  it  presented  to  us  in  England  by 
Bome  of  the  many  enterprising  performers  that  figure  on  our 
animated  scene.     Of  all  these  schemes  and  systems,  the  drift 
and  promise  is  the  same;  to  new-model  human  nature,  and 
banish  ignorance  from  the  world  and  poverty.     The  benevolent 
are  thus  attracted;  the  sanguine  and  all  the  dreamers,  sometimes 
the  student^  and  generally  the  young.     I  shall  hope,  that  now 
and  hereafter,  like  men  of  sense  and  real  philosophy,  you  will 
take  eare  to  observe  the  laws  which  the  Almighty  Creator  has 
imposed  upon  his  creatures ;  the  moral  state  of  probation  in 
-which  we  are  placed ;  the  process  by  which  human  prosperity 
is  to  be  worked  out ;  and  the  play,  and  action,  and  reaction  of 
those  affections,  interests,  and  passions  from  which  our  vices 
and  virtues  arise,  and  which  must  for  ever  make  a  part  of  out 
nature ;  and  contenting  yourselves  with  any  effort  of  sympathy 
and  practical  exertion  in  your  power,  in  tiie  cause  of  human 
improvement,  under  all  its  different  and  ofLen  very  lowly  ap« 
pearanoes,  you  will  expect  no  miracles  in  yourselves  or  o&er& 
At  all  events,  never  think  of  st^jang  into  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,  and  of  new  constituting  his  creatures,  giving  them 
new  principles  of  action,  that  sh^dl  turn  a  metropolis  forsooth 
into  a  traiple  of  wisdom,  and  the  earth  into  a  paradise. 

These  airy  visions,  the  products,  when  not  sincere,  of  a  per« 
Terted  and  unprincipled  ingenuity,  when  sincere,  of  a  querulous 
«id  morbid  temperament,  might  be  safely  left  to  pass  away  like 
the  bubbles  of  a  disturbed  stream,  if  it  were  not  tliat  they 
familiarige  men  t6  vague  and  unsubstantial  reasonings^  to 
sweeping  §sod  contemptuous  estimates  of  society,  and  particu'^ 
larly  of  the  institutions  of  their  country->^in  a  word,  prepare 
them  for  revolutions ;  and  if  it  were  not  also,  thatUiey  descend 
into  the  minds  of  the  lower  (xrders  and  working  classes,  parti* 
culariy  in  the  Ihanu&eturing  districts,  and  quite  derange  the 
common  machinery  of  society,  and  even  threaten  the  national 
piroiperity. 

But  our  qyeculative  statesmen  and  political  philcoophers  do 
sot  always  confine  themselves  to  such  unearthly  reveries  as  I 
have  been  describing ;  they  do  not  always  hover  in  the  clouds; 
they  desGend  among  us,  and  propose  measures  that  are  o^tainly 
of  a  r&y  pnotioable  nature^  and  that  caia  eertalnly  be  oarried 
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into  ezeoutioh,  if  the  people  of  tbis  cotmtrj  should  be  suffi- 
eiently  forgetM  of  the  past  and  careleBS  of  the  f  atore.  Oar 
church,  for  instance,  is  to  be  dealt  with,  and  our  aristocracy ; 
and  that  after  no  ceremonious  or  measured  manner,  but  in  a  waj 
totally  alien  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  our  constitution ;  in  a 
"way  perfectly  revolutionary. 

I  do  not  choose,  as  I  hare  already  said,  to  mix  myself  in  the 
politics  of  the  day.  I  have  never  done  so.  I  never  mean  it ; 
but  I  shall  certainly  take  this  opportunity,  on  account  of  these 
modem  notions  and  revolutionary  schemes,  to  call  you  with 
more  earnestness  than  ever  to  the  study  of  history,  and  even 
take  upon  myself  to  request  you  will  give  your  attention  to  the 
lectures  I  am  now  about  to  deliver.  That  you  will  observe  the 
facts  of  this  French  Bevolution,  the  principles,  the  characters,  the 
events ;  that  you  will  turn  the  history  to  some  account,  for  the 
preservation  of  yourselves  and  of  your  country,  and  not  be  led 
astray,  as  were  not  only  the  thoughtless  and  the  inexperienced, 
but  the  grave  and  the  good,  in  that  great  kingdom  close  to  our  own 
shores,  and  at  a  period  immediately  touching  upon  our  own. 
What  then  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  whole  of  that  Revolution  ? 
To  avoid  Eevolutions.  First,  to  reform  in  time ;  secondly,  to 
build  upon  old  foundations ;  n^ver  to  lose  sight  of,  never  to  quit 
your  hold  of  the  institutions  of  your  countxy.  But  old  founda- 
tions !  institutions  of  the  country !  What  then  is  to  become  of 
the  march  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  progress  of  science,  of  le- 
gislation, of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  the  rights  of  mankind ;  what  is  to  become  of  Ihese  im- 
portant interests,  and  what  of  human  nature  ?  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage that  you  will  now  hear,  such  the  sentiments  of  the  more 
current  publications  of  the  day,  such  the  questions  you  will  your- 
selves be  many  of  you  disposed  to  ask.  The  answer  is,  that 
such  important  interests  will  be  all  better  served,  and  can  only 
be  served  in  the  humble  manner  proposed, — ^by  building  upon 
old  foundations,  by  never  losing  hold  of  existing  institutions ; 
that  any  other  course  is  an  experiment  of  probable  confusion, 
anarchy,  and  blood ;  that  such  an  experiment  ft  not  necessary, 
and  after  the  experience  of  the  French  Revolution,  nnpardon- 
able.  But  Ib  all  this  denied  ?  Is  it  doubted  ?  If  it  be,  look  at 
this  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  Even  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  rapid  notices  of  it  that  are  now  in  these  lectures  to 
be  offered  to  you.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  were  no  men  of 
talents  originally  and  long  engaged  in  these  scenes;  that  there 
were  no  men  of  benevolence,  of  patriotism,  of  virtue  andof  honour ; 
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that  coonige  was  wantiog,  or  that  genius,  or  men  of  literaiy  ao- 
complifihmentSy  or  men  that  did  not  sappose,  at  least,  that  they 
had  meditated  the  past,  and  could  provide  for  the  fiiture  ?  Were 
there  no  aspirations,  do  you  imagine,  for  the  future  happiness  ^ 
of  mankind ;  no  talk  of  their  destinies,  the  march  of  the  human 
mind,  tiie  rights  of  man,  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
all  over  the  world  ?    Assuredly  you  will  hear  enough  of  these 
great  interests  and  sacred  sounds  (for  sacred  they  are  and  ever 
must  be  to  our  common  nature),  you  will  hear  enough  of  these 
affecting  appeals  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  heart ;  and 
you  will  see  an  ample  supply  of  orators,  and  statesmen  qualified 
to  enforce  such  appeals,  and  to  work  out,  as  might  have  been 
imagined,  the  happiness  of  their  country.   Bat  suppose  you,  that 
you  will  not  see  anything  of  an  opposite  description, — the  vices 
as  ^eell  as  the  virtues  of  our  nature ;  and  orators  and  statesmen 
fitted  only  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  their  country  ?    Do  you 
suppose  that  such  men  will  not  always  be  found  starting  up  in 
critical  times  ?    Do  you  suppose  that  you  will  not  see  literary 
men  puffed  up  with  vanity,  upstarts  intoxicated  with  the  new 
possession  of  power,  and  speculatists  and  projectors  blown  up 
into  rashness  and  absurdity,  by  enthusiasm  and  self-conceit ; 
good  men  led  away  and  bewildered,  and  made  the  tools  of  the 
designing,  amid  the  hopes  and  visions  of  their  benevolence; 
daring  and  bad  men  huxxying  on  the  more  peaceful  and  reflect- 
ing into  measures  of  violence  and  guilt,  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  their  ambition,  or  even  to  the  success  of  a  political 
theory ;  leaders  of  mobs  and  the  orators  of  clubs  elevated  into 
statesmen,  and  ruling  the  destinies  of  their  country,  plunging  on 
from  one  violence  to  another,  and  finding  their  only  protection 
in  still  accumulating  crimes  of  tyranny  and  bloodshed  ?    And  sup- 
pose you,  that  such  men  and  such  atrocities  can  ever  be  avoid^l, 
if  patriots  and  reformers  presume  to  break  up  the  opinions  and 
cfust  away  the  institutions  of  their  country  ?    If  any  man  can  so 
suppose,  if  any  notions  of  this  nature  are  indeed  indulged  by. 
those  who,  because  they  mean  well,  seem  ready  to  hope  firom 
themselves  and  others  whatever  they  please,  and  treat  the  passions 
and  interests  of  their  countrymen  as  cards,  that  they  may  shuffle 
and  deal  as  they  fancy  the  game ;  if  there  be  any  such  men,  let 
them  consider  well  this  Trench  Bevolution ;  the  different  events, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  took  place ;  the  different  characters 
that  appeared ;  the  appropriate  faults  of  different  descriptions  of 
men ;    the  total  impossibility,  that  mistakes,  and  fiiults,  and 
cnmeSy  should  be  avoided,  .on  all  unhappy  occasions,  that  once. 
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aanuned  fhe  iiatnie  of  revolutioiu ;  and  sutely  it  na j  be  hoped, 
that  some  little  check  will  be  imposed  upon  the  hardiaees  of  the 
bold,  some  wisdom  introdaoed  into  the  apprehenaioa  of  the  per- 
Terse,  some  modesty  into  the  minds  of  the  conceited,  ftiHnething 
Uke  sense,  and  sobriety,  and  reflection,  and  homani^,  and  jus^ 
tice^  and  patriotism,  and  philosof^y,  in  the  prober  meaning  of 
these  w(»rds,  into  the  fedings  and  understandings  of  all.  I 
must  really  again  assume  a  little  more  than,  I  hope,  it  is  my 
nature  to  do,  and  I  must  declare  to  you,  that  even  in  the  lectures 
I  am  now  going  to  deliver,  and  those  I  have  delivered  on  this 
french  Bevolution,  imperfect  as  they  may  be,  and  a  mere  sketch 
and  a  series  of  hints  and  observations,  ]:ather  than  any  proper 
aecoant  of  these  memorable  scenes,  still  I  must  declare  to  you, 
that  you  will  hear  enough  to  edify  you,  and  you  will  see  pass 
in  a  sort  of  review  before  you,  diaracters  striking  enough  in 
every  way  of  talents^  of  virtues,  of  fiaults,  and  of  crimes,  to 
afford  you  ample  lessons  of  instruction,  if  you  will  make  the  best 
of  such  notices  as  can  here  alone  be  given  you.  In  the  former 
course  of  lectures  you  had  the  faults  of  the  privileged  orders  ex- 
hibited  to  you ;  in  these  you  are  now  to  hear  the  fsiults  of  revo* 
ll^tioniats.  In  the  former  lectures,  the  gi»dual  progress  and 
plausiUe  nature  of  new  opinions ;  in  the  present,  the  excesses  to 
which  they  are  but  too  naturally  carried.  In  the  former  you 
had  to  witness  the  church  offencUng,  and  more  particularly  the 
nobility,  and  as  no  remedy  was  thought  of  but  their  degradation, 
you  will  see  in  the  present  the  consequences.  You  will  see  in 
the  former  one  great  National  Assembly  formed,  and  you  will 
observe  in  the  present  what  must  ever  be  experienced  horn 
any  such  poUticid  mistake;  that  no  tyrant  is  so  unprincipled 
and  cruel  as  is  a  single  aseemUy.  You  will  perceive  an  at- 
tempt made  by  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitutionalists  lo  make  a 
free  monarchy,  without  clergy  or  nobility ;  to  leave  a  king  in  a 
free  monarchy  to  depend  on  the  love  and  good  opinion  dT  his 
people.  You  will  now  have  to  note  weU  the  result  of  so  idle  an 
efifort)  the  folly  of  making  the  executive  power  weak  and  inef- 
ficient, t^e  unreasonableness  of  this  eternal  jealousy  of  all  exe- 
cutive authority.  Bepublican  £»nns  of  government  have  been 
much  admired ;  they  have  their  merits;  but  yen  wiU  see  in  the 
present  course  of  lectures,  an  ample  exhibition  of  the  evils  to 
which  such  forms  are  exposed,  more  particularly  when  the  times 
become  difficult,  that  is,  when  government  is  most  wanted.  Of 
such  characters  as  naturally  appear  in  seasons  of  a  revolutionary 
nature,,  the  benevolent^  and  tiie  sanguine,  and  the  young,  yoa 
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ivill  n»w  hove  placed  before  you  several  iiMlaiiceB  to  show  the 
rain  they  must  generally  bring  upon  their  country ;  and  not 
only  thisi  but  ti^e  misery,  the  diBappointment,  and  in  many 
oases  the  destruction  they  will  occasion  to  themselves. 

from  the  first  and  during  the  earliest  sittings  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  you  will  have  to  remark,  how  loose  were  the 
notions  of  its  members  on  the  subject  of  property.    From  general 
and  abstract  reasonings,  such  as  human  ingenuity  can  never  be 
at  a  loss  to  produce  in  favour  of  any  political  measure  that  may 
be  convenient,  they  proceeded  at  last  to  dispose  of  property  (that 
of  the  church  for  instance)  exactly  as  suited  their  views ;  and 
you  will,  I  hope,  observe  in  the  lectures  I  am  going  to  deliver, 
bow  their  philosophy  was  improved  upon,  until  all  property 
and  life  itself  became  the  tenure  of  an  hour,  at  the  mercy  of  de- 
magogies, who  had  no  respect  for  either.     In  the  Constituent 
Assembly  you  will  hear  of  no  rights  but  those  of  the  people,  no 
sounds  but  those  of  their  sovereignty ;  that  their  wiU  was  not 
only  law  but  wisdom,  and  whatever  a  statesman  could  desire  as 
a  sanction  for  his  votes  and  measures ;  their  happiness  was  all 
that  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  of  that  they  were  the  best  and 
only  judges.    You  will  see  the  consequences  of  such  absurd  and 
perverted  theories;  you  will  see  what  are  the  consequences, 
when  those  who  should  counsel  for  a  nation  listen  to  no  counsels 
but  those  which  come  from  the  people  themselves,  or  rather  from 
those  who,  on  various  accounts,  take  a  prominent  part  in  their 
concerns.    Tou  will  from  the  first  be  called  upon  to  observe, 
how  fatal  are  the  consequences,  when  those  who  aro  not  the 
members  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  express  their  opinion  from 
the   galleries  on  what  is  passing  beneath.     And  finally,  and 
above  all,  you  will  learn  what  follows  from  the  existence  of  clubs 
and  asBOci^ions,  regularly  meeting,  discussing,  and  determining 
upon  whatever  they  may  think  affects  the  public  weal,  orga- 
nizing the  kingdom  into  similar  assemblies,  and  constituting 
themselves  in  fact  the  nation,  to  whose  wisdom,  and  certainly 
to  whose  physical  strength  all  other  wisdom  and  strength  were 
to  be  submitted.    All  ti^ese  things  you  will  have  presented  to 
your  observation,  and  they  are  the  lessons,  the  recent  lessons  of 
history ;  and  it  is  to  me  only  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that 
there  can  be  any  man,  professing  to  be  either  a  philosopher  or  a 
statesman,  on  whom  tiiey  have  not  the  most  decided  effect,  in 
moderating  his  expectations,  in  teaching  him  the  .treachery  of 
popular  feelings,  the  necessary  contrariety  of  human  opinions, 
the  incurable  friiy  of  men  in  maintaining  their  particular  notions ; 
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how  easy  is  Hm  descent  to  ccmftisioD,  how  yaluable  is  etery  form 
and  principle  and  institution,  that  can  at  all  be  fitted,  and  &at  has 
hitherto  been  able,  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  any  collection 
of  human  beings — human  beings,  «uch  as  they  are,  and  ever  must 
be  found,  with  all  the  passions  and  necessities  of  their  nature 
raging  about  tbem,  urging  them  to  deeds  of  selfishness  and  vio- 
lence, to  disregard  authority  and  law  and  the  rights  of  property, 
and  trample  down  the  unoffending  and  the  weak. 

But  to  recur  to  the  subjects  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Our  church,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  dealt  with,  and  our  aris- 
tocracy, and  that  after  no  ceremonious  or  measured  manner, 
but  in  a  way  totally  alien  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  our 
constitution — in  a  way  perfectly  revolutionary. 

IN'ow  it  is  not  for  me  to  step  out  of  my  province  and  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  the  church ;  but  as  a  reader  of  history,  and 
a  lecturer  on  history,  I  will  leave  a  few  observations  with  you, 
which,  I  hope,  when,  you  are  in  the  world,  and  listening  to  the 
sweeping  and  irreverent  observations  that  you  may  hear  in  it, 
you  will  not  entirely  forget.  I  must  then,  in  the  first  place, 
remark,  that  whenever  the  times  become  critical,  the  clergy  are 
the  first  to  be  attacked ;  when  revolutionary  altars  are  dr^sed, 
they  are  the  first  victims ;  they  are  naturally  the  representatives 
of  peace  and  order;  their  habits,  their  studies,  indispose  them 
to  innovation  and  experiment ;  they  are  necessarily  in  the  way 
of  those  who  are  desirous  of  change,  still  more  of  those  who  are 
ready  to  risk  confhaion ;  and  being  men  whose  profession  it  is, 
by  their  expostulations,  example,  and  interference,  to  dissemi- 
nate piety  and  check  licentiousness,  they  are  naturally  disagree- 
able, troublesome,  and  hateful  to  those  who  are  the  leaders  in 
civil  commotions.  Among  such  men,  particularly  among  the 
most  daring,  and  therefore  the  most  effective  of  them,  there  are 
always  found  those  who  are  at  least  littie  interested  about  tiie 
doctrines  of  religion,  valuing  at  no  high  price  either  its  influence 
or  its  ministers.  The  possessions,  too,  of  the  church  are  an  in- 
sulated species  of  property,  vety  tempting  to  revolutionists  and 
those  who  want  it  for  political  purposes.  Men  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical order  are  themselves,  also,  an  insulated  description  of  men, 
neither  from  their  numbers  nor  their  characters  qualified  to  de- 
fend themselves.  On  all  these  accounts  they  are  the  first  to  be 
vituperated  and  insulted,  assaulted  and  plundered  by  revolution- 
ists who  mean  ill,  and  by  revolutionists  who  know  not  what 
they  mean.  And  as  these  things  are  the  preludes  to  civil  cala- 
mities, and  the  ordinary  prognostics  and  harbingers  of  all  sorts 
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of  atrocities,  men  of  this  sacred  character  are  the  first  whose 
rightfii  the  thoughtful  and  the  good  will  set  themselves  to  defend; 
tfnd  wliose  political  consequence  they  will  endeavour  to  uphold ; 
the  jRrst  whom  they  will  step  forward  to  support  on  every  priA- 
ciple,  not  only  of  justice,  generosity,  and  humanity,  but  even 
on  the  principle  of  common  security. 

Such,  I  must  remark,  will  be  the  first  impulses  that  will  be 
felt  by  wise  and  good  men,  with  respect  to  the  existing  members 
of  any  ecclesiastical  establishment.  How  fer  such  an  establish- 
ment may  be  benefitted  by  any  future  regulations  is  another 
question.  Still  the  benefit  of  the  establishment  will  be  the 
great  point  to  be  regarded. 

For  in  the  same  quality  of  a  reader  of  history  I  must  in  the 
second  place  observe,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  to  find  in  an 
establishment  men  of  theological  learning,  if  the  establishment 
he  poor ;  that  an  establishment  is  the  best  expedient  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  community,  for  the  sober  administra- 
tion of  Christianity,  the  explanation  of  its  doctrines,  and  the 
exhibition  of  its  hopes  and  terrors ;  that  while  an  establishment 
is  secured,  toleration  may  be  freely  granted  to  dissentients ;  and 
again,  all  the  various  descriptions  of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics, 
that  are  always  more  or  l^ss  found  in  society,  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered comparatively  harmless; — a  most  important  consideration, 
for  all  history  proclaims  such  men  to  be  the  great  enemies  of 
the  peace,  the  safety,  and  the  improvement  of  every  community, 
where  they  obtain  any  material  influence. 

But,  as  I  have  already  observed,  not  only  is  our  church,  but 
our  aristocracy  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  always  thus.  It  may  be 
very  true,  that  those  who  now  vihiy  and  threaten  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  are  in  no  great  number  or  estimation  among 
us  ;  still  what  we  see  here  exhibited  before  us,  is  all  after  the 
manner  of  the  pictures  of  history'.  Immediately  after  the 
clergy  the  aristocracy  are  always  attacked,  their  usefulness 
questioned,  their  privileged  thought  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  people;  their  artificial  rank  deemed  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  our  common  nature,  mocked  at,  and  despised ;  and 
finally,  in  their  persons  they  are  hunted  down,  exiled,  or  de- 
stroyed. So  was  it  in  France.  The  first  cry  was,  "  The  bishops 
to  the  Lanteme ;"  next,  **  The  aristocrats.''  So  will  it  be  ever, 
where  the  form  of  government  is  mixed,  and  the  clergy  and 
aristocracy  are  had  in  honour  with  their  appropriate  places  of 
distinction  among  the  fbrras  of  the  constitution.  Of  late  years, 
there  has  been  an  unceasing  persecution,  an  unwearied  effort  to 
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write  down  oux'  aristoeracy.  Nothing  can  be  more  nnreasonafale. 
In  our  &ee  monarchy,  it  is  th%  c<»nent  of  the  whole  system; 
it  prevents  the  king  from  being  theislare  of  the  pe<^le^  it  pre- 
vents the  people  from  openly  or  tacitly  overpowering  their  kmg; 
it  secures  the  one,  it  checks  and  liberalizes  the  other ;  it  refines 
society  from  the  throne  down  to  the  lowest  cottage.  What  then 
is  the  true  reason  why  it  is  so  persecuted  by  men  of  iettemand 
ultra  reformers?  The  reason  is,  that  an  aristocracy  is  in  the 
way  of  men  of  literary  talents  and  philosophic  aequixements; 
it  offers  to  mankind  other  objects  of  affeoticm  and  re^>eei;  ix 
prevents  such  men  from  rising  to  the  eminence  they  think  their 
due — from  being,  if  they  shcmld  choose,  the  rulers  of  the  king- 
dom ;  it  stands  directly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public, naturally  the  great  object  to  those  who  depend  on  their 
intellectual  talents;  and  again,  to  those  who  are  men  of  ambition. 
And  now,  beibre  I  offer  a  word  more  on  the  subject  of  our 
aristocracy,  I  mubt  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  must  heg 
to  remind  you  what  my  general  doctrine  has  been  all  through 
these  lectui'es.  It  has  always  been,  that  as  it  is  with  indivi- 
duals, so  in  the  case  of  large  bodies  of  men,  different  orders 
have  their  appropriate  temptations,  and  that  a  lecturer  nrast  at 
all  times  be  not  a  little  employed,  in  exhibiting,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  hear  him,  the  particular  mistakes  and  &ults 
of  each  in  their  turn.  Never  was  such  a  specimen  of  the  truth 
of  a  remark  of  this  kind,  as  was  ezhibited  to  the  world  by.  the 
French  Revolution : — first,  the  faults  of  the  court  and  privileged 
orders ;  next,  the  faults  of  patriots  and  popular  leaders.  And 
though  in  this  instance  the  faults  of  each  were  carried  to  a  to- 
tally unparalleled  excess,  I  am  quite  aware,  and  it  is  my  general 
position,  that  these  different  descriptions  of  men  can  never  be 
entirely  free,  not  only  from  a  tendency  to  commit  their  appro- 
priate faults,  but  from  the  actual  commission  of  them.  And  in 
all  these  cases,  it  is  the  magnitude  and  the  particular  danger  at 
the  time  of  these  characteristic  faults  that  is  to  be  considered, 
rather  than  the  existence  of  them.  I  shall,  in  the  remainder 
of  this  lecture,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  nnconstitutional  and 
even  vulgar  notions  t,hat  I  observe  circulating  around  us  on  the 
subject  of  our  aiistocracy,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  represent  this 
order  of  men,  or  any  order  of  men,  as  out  of  the  reach  of  very 
just  and  grave  censure ;  and  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of 
warning  all  of  you,  who  are  likely  hereafter  to  be  men  of  con- 
sideration in  the  country,  that  you  are  not  to  give  way  to  the 
temptations  that  beset  you,  that  you  are  not  to  commit  the  fftults 
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\rhiflb  nattirally  belong^to  you,  that  yoa  are  not  to  look  dow9 
upon  your  fellow  creatares  as  beings  of  a  different  description, 
that  you  of  all  others  are  to  have  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  be*- 
nevolence  warm  at  your  hearts,  that  you  are  never  to  be  indif# 
ferent  to  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  that  you  are  not 
to  tiiink  it  a  matter  of  course  to  provide  for  your  relatives  and 
dependents  by  pensions  and  places,  and,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
by  qnartering  tiiem  on  the  public.  These  things  are  not  credit* 
able  to  our  aristocracy,  and  are  on  every  account  most  iojurious 
to  the  state,  sometimes  even  dangerous.  The  constitution  ex- 
pects you  to  be,  and  you  must  not  fail  to  be,  high-minded,  and 
fionourable,  and  independent,  and  according  to  your  measure, 
accomplished  and  intelligent.  By  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
your  country,-— primogeniture — the  peerage,— ryou  are  set  upon 
a  hill,  and  you  must  endeavour  to  be  objects  worthy  to  be  looked 
up  to  by  the  community.  Above  all,  and  which  is  perhaps  the 
hardest  task  of  all,  you  are  not  to  be  systematically  averse  to 
all  proposals  of  alteration,  that  may  approach  you  under  the 
name  of  improvement  or  reform.  The  constitution  certainly 
supposes,  that  you  are  not  to  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  and  that  your  step  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
cipitate march  of  the  vulgar ;  it  places  the  highest  description 
of  you  in  a  distinct  house,  and  gives  you  privileges  precisely  for 
that  purpose,  to  insure  deliberation  and  a  pause;  but  you  are 
to  remember,  all  of  you,  the  constitutional  history  of  your 
country;  which  history  may  be  almost  summed  up  in  the  single 
observation,  that  it  is  the  openings  and  imloosing,  and  accommo- 
dating, the  feudal  system  to  the  growing  interests  and  happiness 
of  the  community.  Those  interests  and  that  happiness,  as  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  are  now  inextricably  and  vitally  inter- 
woven with  the  permanence  of  our  aristocracy,  but  with  its 
respectability  also ;  and  I  admit,  that  this  respectability  must 
be  kept  high ;  that  it  is  of  a  moral  nature,  and  must  therefore, 
as  in  every  other  instance  of  human  virtue,  be  exposed  to  the 
criticism  of  those  around. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  shall  think  myself  at  liberty 
totally  to  protest  against  the  shallow,  or  malignant,  or  repub- 
lican doctrines  and  notions  which  I  observe  in  the  various  pub- 
lications, journals,  speeches,  and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  tending 
to  the  disparagement  and  destruction  of  our  aristocracy.  It  wiU 
be  said,  that  these  doctrines  and  notions  are  of  no  real  conse- 
quence; that  they  are  the  tax  we  must  pay  for  a  tcee  press  and 
the  exJBtepoe  of  ireedom  among  us ;  that  the  people  of  England 
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are  too  sensible,  and  tiie  people  of  property  too  munerous,  to 
admit  of  our  supposing  that  the  nation  will  be  affected  \^y  ex- 
aggerated statements)  unjustifiable  inveetivesy  and  crude  and 
presumptuous  theories.     I  should  be  sony  not  to  believe  this  of 
the  people  of  England.     As  yet  I  certainly  do  believe  it,   and 
trust  I  shall  always  have  occasion  to  believe  it.     But  this  place 
is  a  place  of  education,  one  where  theories  and  opinions  of 
every  kind  are  naturally  the  subjects,  of  discussion ;  and  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  save  you  from  everything  that  is 
unreasonable,  from  everything  that  is  unworthy  of  you,  as  men 
of  education  and  thought.    Whether  such  doctrines  and  theories 
may  be  likely  now  or  hereafter  so  to  circulate  as  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  that  particular  point  it  may  not  be  exactly 
within  my  competence  to  decide :  a  free  country  is  never  secure 
from  moral  and  political  epidemics  of  the  most  unaccountable 
nature.     But  what  I  have  to  insist  upon  is,  that  these  doctrines 
and  theories  are  unreasonable ;  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  our  constitution ;  that  it  would  be  very  discreditable 
in  my  opinion,  both  to  your  university  and  yourselves,  for  you 
to  entertain  them ;  and  this  must  be  for  me  a  sufficient  reason 
for  endeavouring  to  prepare  your  minds  against  their  influence. 
And  in  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  with  no  small 
earnestness  that  we  are  called  upon  **  to  detach  respectability 
from  acres  and  rent  rolls  :*'  we  are  assured,  **  that  property  is 
no  legal  heir  to  respect."     Such  are  the  phrases  used.     Far  be 
it  from  me  to  be  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  genius  and  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  property,  on  the  eontrwy,  really 
is  the  legal  heir  to  respect   •  In  a  highly  civilized,  commercial, 
manufacturing  country  like  this,  and  oiie  that  has  been  long  so, 
in  an  old  country  like  this,  politically  speaking,  it  must  be  so. 
"We  are  not  to  exclude  from  our  House  of  Commons  or  official 
situations  those  who  are  not  men  of  property,  but  we  have  a 
better  chance  to  find  in  such  men,  in  men  of  property,  the  re- 
gular and  valuable  virtues  of  the  human  character ;,  certainly 
those  qualities  that  are  most  fitted  for  legislation,  and  most 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  community.    The  men  of  lit«::ature 
and  genius  may  seldom  come  within  the  description  of  men  of  pro- 
perty; but  whensuchmen  leave  their  proper  province  of  entertain- 
ing ajid  instructing  meinkind,  become  ambitious,  enter  deeply  in 
any  force  and  number  into  the  politics  of  a  country,  and  under- 
take at  all  to  rule  it,  no  greater  calamity  can  be  let  loose  upon 
a  country;  no  men  can  be  conceived  so  likely  to  mislead,  be- 
wilder, disorganize,  and  dissolve  it.     I  speak  not  fipom  theoiyj 
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tlioiigh  ike  theory  is  easy,  but  notr,  as  all  through  this  lec- 
ture, I  refer  to  the  facts  of  history  and  the  facts  of  the  French 
devolution. 

Bat  to  proceed  to  such  arguments  as  are  advanced  against  our 
aristocracy,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  acquire  populaiity.  In 
the  first  place,  our  aristocracy  is  representt^d  '*  as  having  had 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  power  of  the  kingdom ;  as  having 
been  an  oligarchy ;  closely  united  and  exercising  a  monopoly ; 
that  the  king  has  been  always  a  cipher,  and  the  people  little 
more."  Nothing  can  be  further  firom  the  truth ;  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  has  been  always  divided,  and  neveir  acted  in  tlie 
concentrated  manner  supposed.  That  part  of  it,  called  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  made  the  B^volution  of  1688,  and  on  that  account 
have  an  eternal  claim  to  the  gi^titude  both  of  the  people  and  the 
family  on  the  throne ;  they  supported  that  family  on  the  throne 
a^inst  the  Tory  part  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  Jacobites ;  they 
resisted  the  American  war ;  a  respectable  division  of  them  re- 
sisted the  Flinch  revolutionary  war;  they  were  always  the 
advocates  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Boman  Catholics.  Wheth^ 
the  Whig  party  were  right  or  wrong  on  these  occasions  is  not 
now  the  point.  I  am  only  contending,  ihdX  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  has  been  always  divided  :  and  that  of  the  whole 
*  aristocracy,  that  part  alone  has  firom  time  to  time  prevailed, 
which  has  been  assisted  by  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  and  of 
the  community.  So  totally  untrue  is  It^  that  the  king  has 
been  alwbys  a  cipher  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
people  little  more. 

But  of  this  very  unreasonable  position,  of  the  exclusive  and 
monopolizing  power  of  the  aristocracy,  there  is  even  a  sort  of 
demonstration  attempted,  and  I  shall  read  it  to  you  at  full  * 
length,  premising  at  the  same  time,  that  this,  whidh  the  author 
thinks  an  indictment  of  the  aristocracy,  is  in  every  word  their 
defence  and  recommendation  )  in  eveiy  word  an  explanation  of 
their  value  to  our  system.  The  author  is  endeavouring  to  show 
the  ambitious  and  monopolizing  nature  of  our  aristocracy  (I 
select  him  as  one  of  a  class),  and  he  observes — I  shall  now  fof 
some  time  quote  his  words — 'he  observes  then,  "  that  the  social 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  been  exactly  of  a  kind  to 
strengthen  their  legislative :  instead  of  keeping  themselves  aloof 
from  the  other  classes,  and  '  hedging  their  state*  roimd  with 
the  thorny  but  unsubstantial  barriers  of  heraldic  distinctions ; 
instead  of  demanding  half  a  hundred  quarterings  with  their 
wives,  and  galling  their  infariorB  by  eternally  dwelling  on  their 
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inferiority,  they  may  be  said  to  mix  more  largely,  and  witli  more 
•eoming  equality  "with  all  classes,  than  any  other  ariBtoeracy  in 
&e  savage  or  civilized  world. 

"  Drawing  their  revenues  from  land,  they  have  also  drawn 
much  of  their  more  legitimate  power  from  tiie  influenoe  it  gave 
fhem  in  elections.  To  increase  this  influence,  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  provinces  much  more  often  than  any 
aristocracy  in  a  monarchical  state  are  aooustomed  to  do*  Their 
hospitality,  their  field  sports,  the  agricultural  and  oounty 
meetings  they  attend,  in  order  to  keep  up  ^e  family  interost^ 
mix  them  with  all  classes,  and  possessing  the  usual  urbanity  of 
a  court,  they  have  not  unfrequently  added  to  the  wei^it  of 
proper^,  and  the  glitter  of  station,  the  influence  of  a  peraanal 
popularity,  acquir.ed  less,  perhaps,  by  the  crvidence  of  virtues 
than  the  exercise  of  politeness.  In  most  other  countrieB,  the 
middle  classes  really  possessing  the  riches  ci  the  nobility,  offer 
to  the  latter  no  incentive  for  seeking  their  alliance.  But  wealth 
is  the  greatest  of  all  levellers ;  arid  the  highest  of  the  English 
nobles  willingly  repair  the  fortunes  of  hereditary  extravagance 
by  intermarriage  with  the  families  of  the  banker,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  merchant.  This,  be  it  observed,  tends  to  extend  the 
roots  of  their  influence  among  the  middle  classes,  who,  in  other 
countries,  are  the  Tiatural  barrier  of  the  aristo<^acy.  It  is  the  ' 
ambition  of  the  rich  trader  to  obtain^  the  alliance  of  nobles ;  and 
he  loves  as  well  as  respects  these  honours  to  which  himsdf  or 
his  children  may  aspire.  The  long-established  custom  of  pur- 
chasing titles,  either  by  hard  money  or  the  more  circuitous  in- 
fluence of  boroughs,  has  tended  also  to  mix  the  aristocratic 
fiselings  with  the  views  of  the  trader;  and  the  apparent  open- 
ness of  honours  to  all  men,  makes  even  the  humble  shopkeeper 
grown  rich,  think  of  sending  his  son  to  college,  not  that  he  may 
become  a  wiser  man,  or  a  better  man,  but  that  he  may,  perhaps, 
become  my  '  Lord  l^ishop,'  or  my  *  Lord  Chancellor.' "— ^uch 
is  this  indictment,  and  preferred  as  such. 

Now  reallv  I  must  be  permitted  to  ask,  what  is  tiiere  in  all 
this  to  be  objected  to  ?  We  are  not  a  republic ;  we  are  a  mixed 
monarchy,  and  our  system  is  thus  harmonieed  and  rounded  off 
in  every  part ;  we  are  a  free  monarchy,  and  the  king  and 
|»eopIe  are  kept  from  secret  jealousy  and  open  hostility  by  m 
intermediate  body,  whose  influence  is  everywhere,  it  seems,  dif- 
fused like  the  air,  but,  I  must  contend,  like  the  air,  for  the 
health  and  benefit  of  all ;  attached  to  the  people  and  idoitifiBd 
with  them  by  common  feelings  of  property^  connexioQBy.  and 
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intereiits,  and  bound  to  the  king  by  common  feelings  and 
political  interests  of  hereditary  dignity  and  power.  But,  lastly, 
we  are  not  only  a  mixed  and  free  monarchy,  but  we  are  a 
great  commercial  manufacturing  nation,  and  oUier  notions  are 
thus  happily  introduced  among  us,  besides  those  of  mere  traffic 
and  gain ;  we  have  among  ub  not  only  science  and  the  arts, 
but  we  faaye  refinement  of  manners,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
elevation  of  sentiment;  and  our  talk  is  not  entirely  about 
dollars.  Is  an  aristoeracy  like  this  to  be  assimilated  with  any 
other  aiistocraoy  that  ever  existed  in  the  world  ?  Gould  it  be 
created  by  any  speculator  or  constitution->monger,  be  he  who 
lie  may  ?  Is  such  an  aristocracy  to.be  lightly  prized,  so  formed 
to  diBohaige  the  most  healing  and  useful  offices  to  the  commu- 
nity ?  Is  it  to  be  east  aside  because  it  may  have  its  opinions,  or 
may  make  its  mistakes,  or  even  display  the  faults  that  may  be 
Bopposed  naturally  to  belong  to  it?  What  philosophy  is  this, 
or  what  spirit  of  Uberality,  that  cai^  distinguish  not  between  the 
permanent  yalue  of  a  body,  and  its  occasional  prejudices  and 
errors ;  and  between  the  overpowering  advantages  and  minor 
dLsadvantages  of  an  institution  r 

Bi^  again.  We  are  now  to  see  revived  the  dreams  and  de- 
clamation of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Lord*  Bolingbroke  was  an  agitator  and  a  Jacobite,  and  he 
wished  to  drive  the  Brunswick  family  from  the  throne,  and  Sir 
Bobert  Walpolejrom  the  helm.  In  his  Dissertation  on  Parties, 
and  his  Patriot  King,  may  be  found  sentences  in  unwearied 
saccession,  after  the  manner  of  the  lectures  of  the  St  Simonians, 
that  flow,  and  as  they  flow,  for  ever  might  flow  on,  elegant  in 
point  of  eomposition,  (#ry  and  unembarrassed,  and  never  start- 
ling the  reader  by  any  prominent  absurdity,  though  producing 
no  conviction  at  the  last.  Parties  were  to  cease,  according  to 
these  very  innocent  reasonkigs,  and  the  king  was  to  be  rewarded 
for  his  patriotism  and  virtues  by  the  love  and  i^miration  of  his 
subjects,  upon  which,  moreover,  he  was  to  depend.  Whether 
Lord  Bolingbroke  was  himself  a  convert  to  the  souiids  of  his 
own  tinkling  cymbal,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  i  he  was  a  man 
of  great  abihty,  and  conversant  with  the  .world,  in  the  business 
of  which  he  had  deeply  engaged.  He  could  set  up  no  cry  but 
that  of  corruption  against  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  who  was  main- 
taining the  Brunswick  princes  on  the  throne  by  the  influence  of 
government  and  family  connexions,  and  these,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, with  something  of  the  corruption  imputed  to  the 
minister,  were  all  but  just  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  against  the 
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lirts  of  men  like  XiOrd  Bo)iingbroke,  and  the  Jloty  eoiintiy  gear 
tlemen  of  En^Wd,  who  were  then  Jacobites.  All  this  j»  Terj 
iintelligible  in  Lprd  Boliog^ojke,  and  Shipper,  and  Sir  William 
Windham,  who  might  aeclaifn  about  civi}  liberty,  .aiMi  (»nt 
about  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  they  were  endeavouzing  t9 
restore  a  family  that  would  have  put  an  eni  to  both ;  but  it  is  a 
little  too  fatiguing  to  have  tbese  sophistries  j^piK)4apedapd  pre- 
sented once  more  to  tlie  English  people,  as  i\w  Qonelu^oQS  of 
genuine  patriotism  and  co^xstitutional  wisdom. 

"  What  interest/'  it  is  said  by  our  modern  LordBolin^brokefl^ 
"  has  a  monarch  in  the  perpetuation  of  .abuses  ?  He,  unlikiQ 
the  aristocracy,  has  nothing  to  lose  by  concession  to  the  popular 
advantage :  a  king  has  nothing  to  gain  by  impoverishing  hi^ 
people,  but  every  lord  has  a  mortgage  to  pay  off,  or  a  younger 
son  to  provide  for  j  and  it  is  |b^  the  aristocracy,  ^ot  the  king, 
that  corruption  i^  a  lucrative  system :  a  king  stands  aloof  and 
apart  from  the  feud?^  and  jealousies,  t)^  sordid  avarioef  th^ 
pluce-hunting  am)>ition,  which  belong  ig  tho^e  only  a  littld 
above  the  people.  The  aristocracy  (it  is  continued)  has  been 
no  less  his  enemy  than  ours ;  they  have  crippled  hi^  pawer, 
wliile  they  have  encroached  on  onr  revenues.  Qbserve,  it  is  said, 
how  natural  a  generous  loyalty  is  to  you,  and  how  s^ljidinesQ 
distorts  the  loyalty  of  an  aristocracy."  Quch  is  the  strain  in 
which  our  present  Lord  Bolingbrokes  proceed.  X  trust  l^ie 
English  people  will  never  attempt  to  snow- their  '^  genei^us 
loyalty"  to  their  king  by  robbing  him  of  Jiis  wistocr^y  ;  they 
will  never,  I  hope,  set  up  their  king  to  maintain  J^is  authority, 
armed  only  -^ith  hfs  prerogative,  a  prerogative  in  its  exercise 
often  of  the  moat  invidious  and  perilous  mature ;  tl^ey  will  nfJVer, 
I  hope,  require  him  to  be  dependent  only  on  their  particular 
favour  at  the  moment,  and  to  piaintain  his  qrown  by  his  pg|>u^ 
iarity,  that  is,  by  leaving  no  povver  to  exist  but  th^t  f4  the 
people  themselves.  And  I  trust  that  jiiey  wW  never  b%  fluch 
unreasonable  critics  of  their  ari^toprapy,  as  to  e^^pect^  that  thq 
vices  of  our  common  nature  shall  not  be  fbi^nd  ampugst  tl^m, 
or  that  the  very  constitution  of  suph  a  )>o(iy  does  m^^  aupposQ 
certain  modes  of  thinking  to  belong  to  it,  which  oooa^^uially 
may  appear  to  militate  with  the  interests  of  the  public,  thoiigh. 
in  the  main  they  aie  necess^y  to  the  security,  asfd  strictly  form 
an  essential  part  of  our  mixed  monarchical  system.  I  rei^SQi) 
not  with  those  who  prefer  a  republic ;  be  this  predilection 
avowed,  and  the  reasonings  of  these  gentleu^ii  are  cpns^tent. 
Strip  a  king  of  his  aristocracy,  ^d  W^  h^yii  a  Wpublic  i|i  a<^ 
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i&staat:  if  hel^y^,  he  is  a  pbantom,  but  hie  wjH  probably  not 
liTe  long. 

But  agaiB,  it  i&  «aid,  **  Is  n  potrerful  aristocraey  necessary  to 
the  aaiety  of  ih^  throne?  J^ook  rbund  the  world,  and  see^ 
Are  not.  those  monacehies  the  most  powerful  ^nd  the  most 
settled,  in*  whidh  the  influenice  of  the  aristocracy  is  least 
strong,  ifi  which  the  people  and  the  king  form  one  state,  and  th^ 
aristidc^raey  are  the  omatm^aits  of  the  fabije,  not  the  foundations  f 
Look  at  Prussia.''  Bmssia  and  the  monarphies  of  the  world !  I 
Haire  we  never  heard  «f  the  standing  anpies  of  Prussia,  and  the 
monarchies  of  the  wcM'ld  ?  Bo  these  kings,  because  they  an4 
thesr  people  f(Min  one  state,  ever  think  of  disbanding  their 
annies  }  And  is  it  of  an  absolute  monarchy  that  we  axe  speaking, 
or  j6£  £Bgland — ^a  mixed  and  free  monarchy,  wHh  a  House  of 
Commons  that  can  refuse  the  supplies,  and  ten  thousand  writers 
that  scatter  their  publications  every  day  and  every  ^eek  all  over 
the  kii^om,  and  who  dep^d  £or  their  daily  bread,  mimy  of 
them  upon  agitation,  all  of  them  upon  excii^ment,  and  finding 
something  amiss  ? 

I  say  nothing  against  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  prpss; 
I  know  the  indispensable  value  of  both.  But  let  us  not  be 
reasoned  with  as  if  we  were  like  Prussia  and  the  monarchies  of 
the  world. 

Bat  again.  ^' So  far,"  it  is  said,  <' from  a  king  deriving 
fitreiigth  from  an  aristocracy,  it  is  the  vices  of  an  aristocracy, 
and  not  of  a  monarchy,  that  usually  destroy  a  kingdom ;  had  the 
French  aristocraey  been  less  strong  and  less  odious,  Louis  XYL 
would  not  have  fallen  a  victim."  And  is  it  really  then  pre- 
tended^ that  the  aristocracy  of  England,  now,  and  since  the  Bevo*^ 
lutidCi  of  1688,  can  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  aristo- 
craey of  France  during  the  times  of  the  Regent  and  Louis  XT.  ? 

This  reference  to  France  is  unfortunate.  If  there  be  anyone 
mistake  more  obvious  than  another  in  the  French  Bevolution>  it 
is  th»  mistake  of  the  patriots  in  taking  the  executive  power  to9 
weak,  and  in  leaving  their  king  to  depend  upon  the  Jove  of  iki» 
subjects;  the  *' democratic  royale"  was  the  phrase.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  we  shall  never  see  a  "democratic  royale'*  attempted  , 
in  England:  yet  what  but  a  ** democratic  royale"  would  bo 
our  monarchy  without  its  aristocracy  ?  But  a  higher  tone  is 
often  assumed  by  cur  popular  writers.  **  We  want  no  arisr 
tocraey,"  it  is  said,  **  as  a  check  to  the  prerogative  of  the  king;" 
"  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves  ;'*  this  is  a  very  favourite  pbrasi?. 
Now  by  the  word  "we"  must  habere  meant  the  people ;  aud 
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this  16  a  republic*  When  the  people,  as  diati]ig:nished  from  the 
aristocracy,  are  to  take  care  of  themselves,  it  can  only  be  by 
organized  bodies,  like  the  dubs  of  France,  which  must  oonti- 
naally  tnm  the  government  into  a  republic,  and  a  republic  of  the 
very  worst  possible  description.  "  But  sinoe  it  seems,"  says  a 
difiUngttished  writer,  ''  that  our  jealousy  must  be  directed  mainly 
against  the  aristooratic  power,  how  shall  we  proceed  in  order  to 
resist  and  diminish  it?*'  This,  it  is  said,  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered.  I,  your  lecturer,  am  very  glad  to  hear  this 
i^x>n  snoh  good  authority;  this  seems  to  mo  like  very  good  news 
for  England.  *'  What,  then,"  it  is  afterwards  observed,  ''  is  to 
be  done  i  The  House  of  Leads  is  not  to  be  swamped  and  ran* 
dered  popular,  because  that  would  strengthen  a  Whig  ministry; 
and  that  is  not  the  best  mode  of  weakening  an  aristocratic  do« 
mination.  But  a  second  mode  of  dealing  with  the  House  of 
Lords  has,  it  seems,  occurred  to  some  bolder  speculators ;  they 
propose  'not  to  swamp  it,  but  to  wash  it  away  altogether.' 
CSertainly  such  a  thing,  it  may  be  replied,  has  been  done  in  the 
history  of  our  countty,  and  the  execution  of  the  king  on  a  scaf- 
fold had  taken  place  a  few  days  before  :  we  have  a  precedent, 
no  doubt ;  we  have  had  the  House'  of  Iiords  declared  useless. 
But  on  tlie  whole,  this  scheme,  it  seems,  is  not  approved  of. 
And  why  ?  Any  thought  of  Charles  I.  and  his  scaffold  ?  Not 
at  all.  But  because  the  Lords  would  take  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  ai'e  people  of  such  property  that  you 
wonld  then  have  no  popular  assembly  at  all."  This  is  again  very 
comfortable  news ;  that  the  property  of  the  nobility  is  too  great 
to  be  managed  even  by  a  revolutionary  process,  like  that  of 
France,  destroying  their  titles  and  legislative  distinctions,  and 
leaving  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  one  assembly.  Neither  of 
these  modes,  then,  of  treating  the  Lords  will  be  found,  it  is 
said,  to  our  advantage.  ''  A  &ird  mode  might  be  devised,  but 
I  think  (continues  the  writer)  we  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
it."  This  is  once  more  very  pleasing  intelligence,  and  with- 
out knowing  exactly  what  it  is,  I  shall  venture  to  hope,  that 
we  never  shall  be  prepared.  But  what  does  this  third  mode 
turn  out  to  be  ?  It  is  this :  ''the  creation  of  an  elective  not  an 
hereditary  senate,  which  might  bo  an  aristocracy  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word;  that  is,  an  assembly  of  the  best  men;  the 
selected  of  the  country ;  selected  £:om  the  honest  as  well  as  the 
rich,  the  intelligent  as  well  as  the  ignorant ;  in  which  property 
wonld  cease  to  be  the  necessary  title,  and  virtue  and  knowledge 
might  advance  claims  equally  allowed."    And  this  then  is  to 
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be  the  result  of  %11  thede  superior  reasonings  on  tje  nature  of 
an  aristocracy ;  this  the  happy  consummation  ati^rhioh  we  ara. 
to  arrive.  Ve  are  no  longer  to  have  an  hereditary  House  of 
Lords :  and  what  then  is  on  the  whole  our  case,  when  such  is 
our  prescription  I  We  are  to  be  renowned  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  for  a  long  succession  of  ages ;  we  are  to  be  an  ancient  > 
monarchy,  now  for  almost  a  thou^nd  years,  and  we  are  to  de* 
rive  no  advantage  from  all  this  long  ancestry  of  fame.  "We  are 
to  have  no  longer  any  assembly  of  hereditary  peers,  no  longer 
any  objects  of  respect,  no  longer  a  house  of  legislature  prepared 
for  us ;  none,  inveterate  and  established  in  our  usages  and  asso- 
ciations ;  but  we  are  to  go  from  time  to  time  into  our  cities  aud 
highways,  and  to  find  an  upper  house  among  such  men  as  we 
can  pick  up,  the  best  we  can  meet,  as  if  we  were  a  republic  of 
yesterday,  or  as  if  we  were  some  upstart  collection  of  men,  that 
had  just  arisen  from  some  sudden  insurrection  or  suecessfril  re- 
bellion. We  are  to  have  our  knights  and  our  barons,  for  cen- 
turies, the  first  in  every  field  of  honourable  danger,  when  the 
chivalry  of  Europe  was  in  arms ;  we  are  to  have  them  led  to 
conquest  by  our  Edwards  and  Henries,  we  are  to  see  them  win 
by  their  sword  the  very  charters  of  the  liberties  we  now  enjoy, 
and  we  are  then  to  see  the  descendants  of  these  men  obliterated 
from  their  house  of  legislature.  We  ate  to  see  our  time-honoured 
land  robbed  of  all  that  has  entitled  it  tp  the  honours  of  time, 
stripped  of  its  armorial  bearings,  its  escutcheon,  and  its  sup« 
porters  ;  and  these  things  are  not  to  be  done  by  a  foreign  con- 
queror, meaning  to  assassinate  the  country,  but  we  are  even  to 
deface  and  destroy  with  our  own  unnatural  hands  the  very 
heraldie  distinctions  that  have  been  worn  and  emblazoned  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  age  after  age,  since  the  oiviliaation  of  Europe 
first  began.  We  have  had  our  witenagemotes,  our  parliaments, 
and  the  immediate  successor  of  these,  our  House  of  Lords,  an 
assembly  rich  in  historic  names,  and  we  are  to  cast  it  away,  as 
if  such  an  inheritance  were  not  one  of  the  dearest  treasures 
that  a  nation  could  possess ;  as  if  such  au  assembly  were  not 
the  standing  record  of  our  past  wisdom,  our  valour,  and  our 
renown ;  as  if  there  were  not  here  to  be  seen,  men,  many  of 
them,  bearing  on  ^eir  front  the  very  superscription  of  our  sages, 
our  statesmen,  our  patriots,  and  our  heroes.  Does  an  English^ 
man,  when  he  sees  the  descendants,  many  of  them  of  the  Norman 
barons,  when  he  sees  the  Beauforts,  the  Howards,  the  Percies, 
the  Stanleys,  the  Shrewsburys,  the  Nevilles,  the  Cecils,  the 
Wentworths,  the  Bussels  and  the  Cavendishes,  the  Eortescuei 
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and  the  Hardwickes,  the  Marlboroaghs  and^the  Wellingtons^ 
the  Nelsons  and  the  Howes,  those  who  thus  embody  be&re  his 
eyes  the  story  of  England,  does  he  not  identify  himself  with  the 
grandeur  of  his  country?  Does  he  walk  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  is  there  no  genius  of  the  place  ?  The  great  orator  of 
England,  in  the  fervour  of  his  eloquence,  once  pointed  to  the 
tapestry  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  told  one  of  the  Howards 
that  his  ancestor  from  that  tapestiy  was  frowning  upon  him  as 
a  degenerate  descendant  And  are  these  Howards  then  to  he 
dismissed :  and  this  tapestry,  the  glorious,  though  perhaps  rude 
record  of  the  triumph  of  our  brave  ialmd  over  all  the  power  of 
8pain,  is  this  tapestry  to  be  torn  aWay,  and  the  representatives 
of  Lord  Chatham  to  appear  uo  more,  and  the  house  to  be  cleared 
away  from  such  barbarous  relics  of  our  feudal  ancestors^  and  to 
be  neatly  whitewashed  and  prepared,  aftec  some  modem  manner, 
for  the  reception  of  I  know  not  whom — men,  not  the  represent- 
atives of  the  rank  and  reno'M^  of  our  country,  most  assuredly, 
but  voted  to  be,  ^md  perhaps  very  idly,  the  representatives  of  its 
wisdom  and  its  worth  ?  What  did  Cromwell  find  at  last  want* 
ing  to  the  consummation  of  his  power  conqueror  of  his  coimtry, 
lier  constitution,  and  his  king  r  A  House  of  Lords.  One  re- 
creant wretch  alone  could  d^e  his  robes,  by  entering  his  dis- 
honoured chamber.  What  did  the  conqueror  of  Eiirope,  the 
conqueror  of  all,  but  of  this  island  and  her  aristocracy  (whom 
he  did  not  find  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  however  they  might 
honour,  and  justly  honour,,  the  pursuits  of  commerce),  what  did 
Buonaparte,  in  like  manner,  find  at  last  wanting  to  give  dignity 
to  his  power  and  security  to  his  throne  ?  An  aristocracy,  a  no- 
bility, a  house  of  peers.  What  could  he  alone  attempt,  and 
was  he  not  known  to  have  sighed  in  bitterness  that  he  could 
attempt  no  more  ?  He  surrounded  himself  with  his  marshals  j 
these  indeed  he  made  the  princes  of  Europe,  but  he  could  not 
make  them  the  peers  of  Erance.  But  is  it  the  wearers  of  the 
crown,  and  is  it  our  ancient  monarchy  alone,  that  are  dignified 
and  supported  by  our  House  of  Lords  ?  Ear  from  it.  Is  there, 
on  the  contrary,  any  part  of  our  system  that  is  not  vivified  and 
rendered  fitter  for  its  purposes  by  our  institution  of  nobility  ? 
Does  the  law  student  labour  with  less  patience  at  his  year  books 
and  his  parchments,  because  he  may  transmit  a  coronet  to  his 
descendants  ?  Does  the  young  scholar  accomplish  himself  the 
less,  with  the  leanung  that  shall  explain  and  defend  his  religion, 
because  he  sees  his  profession  had  in  honour,  and  that  he  may 
be  associated  with  the  peers  of  the  xealm?    Does  the  soldier 
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follow  witb  less  spirit  because  he  is  now,  as  he  has  always  been, 
led  on  by  the  gentlemen  and  nobles  of  the  land  ?    Does  the> 
sailor  face  his  dangers,  brave  the  elements,  and  stand  the  battle 
with,  less  steadiness  and  strength,  because  a  peer  commands  his. 
fleet,  because  a  man  of  birth  and  family,  because^  a  nobleman^ 
or  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman,  paces  with  him  on  the  deck' 
above^  or  is  a  partner  of  his  mes»  below,  struggles  in  the  samo 
storm,  and  bleeds  in  the  same  cause  ?    What  were  the  words - 
that  were  uttered  by  the  great  genius  of  our  naval  service,  t^e^ 
Kelson  whom  Buonaparte  so  admired,  as  well  he  might ;  **  Now: 
for  it,"  he  cried,  as  he  was  rushing  into  the  fight;  "  a  coronet 
or  Westminster  Abbey  !''     And  are  these  things  to  be  lightly 
prized — and  that  by  a  great  nation,  not  entirely  an  aristocratic 
nation,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  commercial  and  manu« 
facturing  nation ;  are  they  to  be  supposed  of  littie  consequence 
to  our  system  of  government,  of  no  importance  to  any  assem^ 
blage  of  human  beings,  made  up,  as  we  are,  of  a  thousand  prin^. 
ciples  and  passions,  which  are  eternally  running  into  excesses 
and  mistakes,  and  which,  when  once  found  to  flow  in  channels, 
that  dispense  healtii  and  fertility  to  the.  land,  are  never  to  be 
turned  aside  or  disturbed  ?    Are  ull  those  associations  that  give 
heart  and  courage,  and  a  sense  of  dignity  and  independence,  and 
honour,  and  long-transmitted  glory  to  a  country,  what  no  legis-. 
lature  on  earth  can  at  pleasure  create,  and  no  riches  on  earth. 
can  purchase,  are  these  all  to 'be  swept  away,  that  an.  assembly, 
may  arise,  "in  which  property  would  cease  to  be  the  necessary 
title,  and  virtue  and  knowledge  might  advance  claims  equally 
allowed — an  assembly  of  the  best  men,  the  selected  of  the  country, . 
selected  from  the  poorest  as  the  rich,^the  intelligent  as  the  ig- 
norant?"    Selected!   and  selected  by  whom?     It  is  indeed 
astonishing,  but  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  times,  and  as  such,  I 
produce  it  to  be  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  you ;  it  is  indeed; 
astonishing,  that  any  man  can  be  found,  yet  .such  there  are,  who. 
can  for  a  moment  entertain  so  unworthy  a  conception  of  what> 
his  country  needed,  of  what  a  statesman  of  England,  should. 
{»:x>po8e,  of  what  an  Englishman  should  condescend  to  honour, 
with  a  moment  of  his  thoughts,  tearing  from  his  memoiry  and; 
respect  whatever  he  ought  to  ^d  indissolubly  connected  with 
every  emotion  of  his  heart,  and  every  feeling  of  his  patriotism, 
and  even  his  own  personal  pride :  but  such  is  the  miserable 
consequence  of  letting  a  spirit  of  speculation  loose,  unchecked 
by  any  affection,  unawed  by  any  reverence  for  the  past,  sacri- 
flcing  everything  to  some  poHtical  irritation  or  inconvenience  of 
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the  hour,  and  d(>fltr6}rmg  their  country,  became  their  ooontry, 
they  think,  is  imi^eded  la  what  they  call  the  march  of  libe- 
ralism, or  as  they  wotdd  presume  to  say,  of  happiiiesa  and 
honour. 

We  speak  of  republics.  I  do  not  believe  any  intelligent  re- 
publican from  Amenoa  would  tiius  deal  with  our  House  of  Lords. 
I  remember  showing  this  University  to  a  gentleman  from  that 
country.  Of  course  I  did  not  omit  the  hall  of  Trinity  CcMege,  nor 
forget  the  beautiful  observation  of  Sir  James  i^faclontoshy  **  that 
this  was  indeed  a  renowned  University,  where  such  men  as  Lord 
Coke,  and  Barrow,  and  Dryden  were  only  second-rate  men,  and 
where  one  college  could  boast  the  still  more  illastrious  names  of 
Bacon  and  Newton,  and  another  the  name  of  Milton."  *'  True 
indeed,  sir,''  said  my  visitor,  and  while  he  spoke  I  saw  a  shade 
of  melancholy  visibly  pass  athwart  his  countenance;  *^  true  in* 
deed,  sir ;  and  this  is  what  in  our  country,  do  what  we  will,  we 
never,  never  can  attain." 

I  kiiow  not  how  to  comprehend  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
unmoved  by  the  common  associations  of  our  nature,  and  who 
speak  and  legislate  as  if  men  were  beings  of  reason  alone;  as  if 
they  were  influenced  only  by  the  dictates  of  the  understanding ; 
and  as  if  the  Almighty  Master  liad  not  called  in,  to  the  aid  of 
the  understanding,  many  other  and  even  more  powerful  instincts 
and  principles,  when  he  provided  for  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  secured  the  working  of  the  machinery  of  human 
society. 

On  what  possible  grounds  do  men  make  light  of  prescription, 
and  custom,  and  usage  ?  In  the  practical  affairs  of  the  woiid 
they  are  all  in  all.  Men,  ^it  is  said,  institute  society  from  a  sense 
of  common  interest  and  the  necessity  of  mutual  protection.  This 
has  seldom  or  never  been  the  fact.  But  be  it  so.  What  wise 
man  would  afterwards  deprive  them  of  those  long-established 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  render  them  contented  to 
remain  in  it  ?  who  would  deprive  them  of  the  influence  of  their 
imagination,  to  be  added  to  that  of  their  reason  ?  Who  would 
deprive  a  nation  of  a  sort  of  visible  immortality  in  its  institu- 
tions, be  they  what  tliey  may,  if  found  to  be  sufficient  to  the 
great  pui^poses  of  life  ?  Who  would  take  from  men  a  sort  of  con- 
fidence in  the  peace  and  order  of  their  community ;  who  would 
rob  them  of  a  constant  sense  and  belief  that  they  may  depend  on 
the  future  in  the  disposal  of  their  children,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
own  industry,  in  the  prospects  of  themselves  and  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after  th^n?  Ho  wis  patriotism  to  be  generated  or  to  exists 
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if  tiiere  is  nothing  fixed  and  visible  to  loye  and  to  respect ;  if  eyeiy 
thing  is  to  be  transitory,  fluctaating>  and  uncertain,  abandoned 
to  the  mer^  of  <^e  shifting  conclusicwus  and  speculations  of  those 
-who  reason  ?  '*  But  a  new  world,  it  seems,  has  arisen.  Per- 
fectly right^^  it  is  said^  **  were  the  statesmen  of  old  in  their 
acoffi  and  declamation  against  the  people :  the  people  were  then 
ntiedaoated ;  maxims  of  polity,  which  were  applicable  to  the 
•Drorld  before  the  invention  of  printing,  are  for  liat  very  reason 
inapplicable  now."  The  matter,  however,  is,  whether  the  press 
has  banished  poverty  out  of  the  world,  or  essentially  reconciled 
the  opposing  interests  of  those  who  have  something  or  much  to 
lose,  and  of  those  iitho  have  little  or  nothing,  and  this  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  latter ;  whether  the  press  has  done  this  or  ever 
can.  And  again,  whether  with  the  wisdom  which  it  enables 
good  men  to  diffuse  among  mankind,  it  enables  not  the  bad  and 
the  ambitious  to  spread  folly  and  discontent,  unreasonableness 
and  sedition  ;  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  however  good 
in  itself,  to  be  used  with  constant  circumspection  ;  whether  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  as  found  in  modem  times, 
may  not  be  more  fatal  than  the  arrow  (the  insurrection  of  the 
feudal  times)  that  flieth  by  day.  I  am  alluding  in  this  lecture 
to  no  such  feudal  times ;  I  am  speaking  of  what  has  happened 
in  our  own  times,  within  twenty  miles  of  our  shor^,  and  I  am 
waging  no  war  with  the  rights  of  free  discussion,  the  education 
of  the  people,  or  the  laudable  efforts  of  constitutional  reformers, 
in  whatever  province  they  appear ;  I  speak  of  political  rashness, 
presumption,  enthusiasm ;  of  a  thirst  for  popular  changes  never 
to  be  appeased ;  of  the  abuse  and  caricature  of  the  principles  of 
improvement;  of  the  revolutionary  theories  now  circulating 
among  us ;  of  a  giddy  disposition  to  beat  down  the  strongholds 
of  our  form  of  government ;  of  a  heartless,  inhuman  indifference 
to  the  obvious  certainties  of  collision  and  confusion;  and  all 
this,  while  we  are  pressed  by  a  heavy  funded  debt,  incumbered 
with  an  overgrown  population ;  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
our  commerce  and  our  manufactures,  our  systems  of  anticipation 
and  credit,  our  banks,  our  bonds,  and  our  speculations;  and 
while  everything  that  concerns  our  safety,  our  prosperity,  our 
dignity  and  honour,  and  even  our  character  for  common  sense, 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
community. 

But  I  have  done.     I  have  now  referred  to  such  of  the  revo- 
lutionary phenomena  as  I  have  more  particularly  observed  among 
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Ub:  t]ie3rmay  be  all  m9re  or  1^98  comprised  under  the  two  ge- 
neral heads  of  the  dreams  that  are  inconsistent  with  all  govern- 
ment whatever,  and  those  theories  and  reasonings  that  are  di- 
rected more  especially  against  our  aristocracy,  and  tiberefore  incon- 
fiostent  with  the  constitution  of  this  country.  It  is  to  these  last^ 
as  the  most  plausiblje,  that  I  hare  endeavoured  moi^  distinctly 
to  call  your  attention,  and  to  expose  their  sophistry  and  their 
danger.  If  the  constitution  of  this  country  is  to  be  overthpown, 
and  the  times  of  Charles  I.  to  be  renewed)  it  must  be  by  the  in- 
troduction, in  the  ^rst place,  of  a  ''democratic  royale,''  a6  it  was 
in  France.  In  that  unhappy  country,  at  that  particxdar  season, 
there  was  some  excuse  for  her  patriots,  when  they  made  this 
most  calamitous  mistake ;  but  for  us  there  would  be  none.  The 
lessons  of  history  will,  I  trust,  not  he  lost  upon  us.  It  is  my 
business  to  enforce  them  ;  oh  this  account  I  have  now  stepped 
out  of  my  way  to  give  this  preliminary  lecture.  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  have  advanced  a  single  position  that  I  could  not  justify 
by  the  facts  of  the  French  lievolution. 
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is  the  course  of  lectures  which  I  last  year  delivered  from  this 
place,  1  made  a  sort  of  summary  of  all  the  lectui^s  that  I  had 
drawn  up  on  the  subjects  of  mo^m  history,  prior  to  the  French 
Bevolution.  I  thus  converted  two  courses  into  one,  not  a  little, 
to  say  the  truth,  from  my  impatience  to  return  to  the  conside- 
ration of  that  momentous  event:  I  had  originally  no  intention 
of  bringing  down  my  lectures  lower  than  the  close  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  -  and  in  this  determination  I  for  some  years  re- 
mained ;  but  I  at  last  perceived  that  this  French  ReVohition 
would  affect  this  country  for  many  years,  it  was  impossible  to' 
say  how  many,  and  that  it  was  ray  duty  to  give  some  account  of 
it,  however  imperfect,  that  the  youth  of  the  country,  such  as 
oame  to  my  lectures,  should  not  go  into  the  world  without  re- 
ceiving from  me  every  assistance  that  I  was  competent  to  offer 
them,  on  a  subject  that  I  saw,  as  I  thought,  woidd  affect  tiiem' 
and  thdx  posterity,  probably  for  many  generations. 

Every  succeeding  year  has  but  more  and  more  cotifittfaed  fhe 
reasonableness  of  this  apprehension.     Indeed,  from  the  tost 
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opening  of  these  lectures,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  always 
closed  my  introductory  lecture  with  endeayouring  to  impress 
upon  my  hearers  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  lesson  whidit 
history  affords.  I  endeavoured  to  warn  tkkein,  that  such  was 
the  situation  of  the  world  and  of  this  country,  that  political  mis- 
takesy  at  no  time  without  their  danger,  might  to  us  he  &tal ; 
and  tiliat  it  was  impossihle  to  say,  how  much  might  not  depend 
on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  rising  generation. 

These  were  the  words  I  used.  Are  they  of  less  import  now  ? 
This  will  surely  not  he  thought.  I  do  not  mean  to  mix  mysetf 
with  the  politics  of  the  day,  with  the  success  or  merits  of  particu- 
lar ministers  or  measures.  I  have  never  done  so ;  hut  I  cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  scenes  that  are  passing  around  me ;  to  every- 
thing that,  in  common  with  others,  I  hear,  see,  and  feel,  during 
every  hour  of  my  waking  existence.  And  if  there  be  indeed  any 
lessons  which  the  French  Revolution  affords,  of  a  najture  sufi- 
ciently  general  to  remain  for  ever,  for  the  instruction  of  man* 
kind,  surely  it  must  be  to  me  a  point  of  no  ordinary  anidety  and 
duty,  if  possible,  to  hold  them  up  to  the  consideration  of  an 
audience  fast  rising  into  manhood,  and  destined,  from  their  edu*-^ 
cation,  ^ad  the  privileges  and  even  the  necessities  of  their  rank' 
and  station,  to  take  a  part  in  the  eoncenu  of  their  country.  Ob- 
serve the  fact  that  I  have  now  to  state. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  drew  np  these  lectures  on  the  French 
Kevolution ;  and  of  late  years  I  have  been  always  obliged  to 
state  distinctly,  that  I  read  them  just  as  they  were  originally 
written,  lest  my  hearers  should  conceive  that  what  I  am  deli- 
vering has  been  written  under  the  influence  and  with  refrarence 
to  the  political  occurrences  and  parties  of  the  day.  The  infe- 
rence l^en  is,  that  it  highly  imports  you  to  consider  what  the 
nature  of  this  French  Bevolution  has.  been,  and  that  though  my 
remarks  may  be  just  or  may  be  otherwise,  that  you  wiU  do  well 
to  reflect  upon  them,  and  on  the  great  subject  to  which  tiiey  ace 
addressed ;  since  they  thus  appear  to  have  a  reference  to  every- 
thing that  ought  to  be  dear  to  you^  as  the  intelligent  members  of 
this  great  kingdom. 

The  most  obvious  course  of  proceeding  would  now  be,  that  I 
should  read  my  lectures,  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  add 
any  fresh  remarks  to  those  which  they  at  present  contain,  to  give 
them  IB  fl^  new  lecture  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  But  I 
must  state,  to  you  some  circumstances,  under  the  control  of  whidt 
I  am  now  obliged  to  act  otherwise.  These  French  leotuies  ccm- 
sist  of  two  courses,  each  pf  about  twenty-four  kotuses:  these 
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catmot  be  aH  gtren  in  one  jeat :  this  1:  km^t,  l3tttl  bare  no 
TfeBource :  I  can  only  occupy  one  term  in  every  year ;  that  I  may 
Bot  interfere  with  other  public  lecturers,  who  taJce  their  partica- 
lar  term  in  like  manner.  And  it  happens,  that  in  tMs  Freneh 
Bevolation  the  privileged  orders  wei^  in  the  first  place  guilty 
of  their  appropriate  faults  and  mistakes,  and  afterwards  tl^ 
{popular  party;  The  whole  case,  therefore,  cannot  be  exhilnted 
till  the  two  eourses  are  gone  through.  And  to  crown  fiie'diffi- 
eulty,  many  of  you  who  miy  now  be  here  to  afttend  the  first, 
may  not  be  here  to  attend  the  second.  This  last  consid^-ation 
is  of  all  the  most  important;  and  it  is  under  W  infloenee  .of  it 
that- 1  shall  now  proceed  totally  to  reverse  the  ordar,  which,  as  a 
leeturer,  I  should  naturally  adopt,  «nd  offer  now  and  immedi- 
ately such  romiulLs  as  would  find  their  proper  place  in  the  course, 
at  the  end  of  the  lectures,  not  now  at  the  beginning ;  such  re- 
marks as  I  do  not  like  to  postpone,  as  I  do  not  choose  any  one 
to  leave  finally  this  lecture  room,  without  having  had  submitted 
to  his  reflection ;  iot  if  they  be  reasonable,  the  sooner  he  hears 
them  the  better ;  and  if  they  should  occur  i^in  and  again  in  the 
ensuing  lectures,  this  would  be  rather  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  me,  as  giving  them  additional  weight:  and  I  am  not  think- 
ing of  elegance  or  proptiety  of  composition,  but  occupied  with 
much  more  important  anxieties. 

'  The  first  and  great  lesson,  then,  which  thia  devolution  eon- 
tains,  is,  no  doubt,  addressed  to  the  rulers  of  mankind,  adiopting 
the  word  rulers  in^  its  widest  possible  sense ;  including  ledl  that 
have  a  more  direct  authority  and  influence  over  ^e^  feUow* 
creatures — the  king,  th^  nbbility,  the  clergy,  and  the  men  of 
genius ;  all  who,  as  in  this  instance  of  Prance  and  in  all  other 
instances,  by  their  misconduct^  lay  the  first  foundaticms  of  revo- 
lutions. To  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  shortly  address  my- 
self in  an  ensuing  lecture,  and  not  at  present.  The  great  lead- 
ing observations;  in  the  meantime^  as  belonging  to  this  first  part 
of  my  subject,'  are  obvious : — diat  wars  of  aml»tion  are  to  be 
Avoided ;  all  unneoesscury  expenditure ;  that  t&ere  is  no  oowei*  of 
sedition  like  the  taxgatherer ;  ^at  the  different  orders  of  ^ 
state  are  themselves  to  exhibit  their  appropriate  virtues,  or  they 
will  certain^  not  find  them  in  those  bebw  them ;  thkt  mild 
government  is  the  interest  of  cdl ;  that  abuses  must  bocorreel^ 
in  time ;  and  that  in  gbvemments  Hiere  is  nothing  really-  Axible, 
solid^  or  secure,  l^at  ^not  be  sliown  to  be  inbre  or  less  n^^ree* 
bio  to  the  great  moral  feeKngs  of  mankind.  Lessons  W  thii 
Mttd  #eBomoatr«#f^jP09lMMtbd  by  the^flfenAB^olitiftfc  ■  A 
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fLppea^ed  in  ike  coucse.  of  that  gi^t  convMidoju  ;  But  yvh/^ 
those  first  lessons  have  been  addressed  to  all,  who  beai*  rul^ 
among  mankind  (I  sjiall  notice  lixem  in  the  eiasuing  lectures  of 
this  first  course)^  there  are  other  lessons  tha)^  more  immediately 
belong  to  those  who  would  npt  only  rule^  but  who  would  refori^ 
mank^d,  and  wha  conie.  Ibcward  under  the  high  and  imposing 
character  of  the  correctox<s  of  thq  abuses  and  Uie  improvers  S* 
the  institutions  of  their  ^untry,-  X  s^&U  endeavour^  in  the  pr%- 
sent  I^cture^  to  make  a  few  observations  on  this  latter  part  <^ 
the  generiai  object,  that  i£^  pn  the  character  asd  conduct  of  those 
who  were  engaged  pn  th/Q  popular  side  of  the  Hevolution ; .  for  i<t 
appears  to  me^  that  admonitions  suggested  by  their  mistakes  and 
faults  may  be  foupd  not  without  their  importance  at  all  tilues  io 
society,  and  of  universal  application. 

These  observation^,  t  must  repeat^  would  naturally  be  brought 
forward  at  the  end  of  tbe  seipond  course,  for  it  is  in  the  second 
course  that  the  faults  of  the  .popular  party  more  distinctly  ap^ 
pear.  I  must  produce  them,  however,  now,  for  the  reaBons  I 
have  mentioned.  , 

In  the  Jecture  of  to-morrow,  and  in  the  ensuing  lectures,  I 
Blmll  be  occupied  with  stating  more  particulaiiy  the  faults  oi* 
the  higher  or  privileged  orders. 

The  Btivolution,  I  must  for  ever  remind  y<^i^  consists  of  lessons 
of  very. opposite  nature^  and  they  who  are  considering  the  on% 
must  not  be  supposed  ignorant  of  those  of  a  different  kind,  which 
iQay  in  their  turn,  and  at.  the  proper  season,  be  addressed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  hearer.  The  nrst  and  leading  observatioi^, 
then,  .which  I  have  to  make  is,  that  the  ejcample  of  the  Erenc^ 
devolution  iis  entirely  against  all  merely  experimental  legislation. 
This  was,  in  truth,  the  great  point  of  difference  between  Mr^ 
Burke  and  his  controversial  opponents ;  between  him  and  Mack^ 
iatosh,  for  instance,  then  a  young  man,  but  destined  at  a  maturer 
period  to  be  an  eminent  instructor  of  mankind ;  an  instructor^ 
not  only  by  his  learned  and  profound  moral  and  historical  di«k 
qoisitions,  but  by  the  magnanimity  with  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  he  acknowledged  the.  poUticaJ  wisdom  of  Mr.  Burke^; 
again,  by  his  anxiety  at  all  tinies  to  form  just  opinions,  and  his 
benevolence  and  humanity  on  all  oecaeions. 
;  **You  should  have  built  upon  old  foundations,"  said  the 
jg^eat  master  of  political  wisdom,  Kr.  Burkej  .addressing  the 
Constituent  AssemUy,  so  early  as  the  yeaiv  1 7^  Q,  "  Your  consti- 
tuti^  i^^  \^  ^^t  .^t'ile^  you  w^e  put  pf  p<)sse^kip%  suffef^ 
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vrmte  and  dilapidation;  bnijou  poasei^sed  m  sottio  ports  tlie 
^uUk,  and  in  all  the  foundations^  of  a  noble  and  veserable  eastle. 
You  might  have  repaired  those  wallti  you  might  have  hnilt  oa 
those  old  foundations.  Toar  constittttion  was  Buq[iend£d  before 
it  was  perfected ;  but  you  had  the  elements  <^f  a  constitution 
very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wished.  In  your  old  states  you 
possessed  that  variety  of  parts  correepoDdiiig  with  the  various 
descriptions,  of  which  your  oommunilTV  was  happily  composed; 
you  had  all  that  combination  and  all  that  oppositioi^  of  interests; 
you  had  all  that  action  and  counteraetion^  which  in  the  natural 
and  political  world,  from  the  reciprocal  struggle  of  coat^ding 
powers,  draws  out  the  harmcmy  of  the  universe.  These  opposite 
and  conflicting  interests,  which  you  considered*  as  so  great  a 
blemish  in  your  old  and  in  our  present  constitution,  interpose  a 
salutary  check  to  all  precipitate  resolutions ;  they  render  deli- 
beration a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity ;  they  make 
all  change  a  subject  of  compromise,  which  naturally  b^ets  mo- 
deraiion ;  they  produce  improvements^  preventing  the  sore  evil 
of  harsh',  crude,  unqualified  reformations,  and  r^idering  all  the 
headlong  exertions  of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  few  or  in  the 
many,  for  ever  impracticable.  Through  that  diversity  of  mem- 
bers and  interests,  general  liberty  had  as  many  securities  as 
there  were  separate  views,  in  the  several  orders;  while  by  press- 
ing down  the  whole  by  the  weight  of  a  real  monarchy,  the 
separate  parts  would  have  been  prevented  iriHn  warping  and 
starting  from  their  allotted  places, 

''Tou  had  all  these  advantages  in  your  ancient  states,  but  you 
choose  to  act  as  if  you  had  never  been  moulded  into  civil  society, 
and  had  everything  to  begin  anew.  Tou  began  ill,  because  you 
began  by  despising  everything  that  belonged  to  you.  You  set 
up  your  trade  without  a  capital." 

And  again.  **  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  faults  and  defects  of 
the  subverted  government  of  France ;  but  the  questiou  is  not 
now  of  the  vices  of  that  monarchy,  but  of  its  existence.  Is  it 
then  truiD,  that  the  French  government  was  such  as  to  be  inca- 
pable or  undeserving  of  reform ;  so  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  whole  fabric  should  be  at  once  pulled  down, 
and  the  area  cleared  for  the  erection  of  a  theoretic  experimental 
edifiee  in  its  place  ?  All  France  was  of  a  different  opinion  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1789,  The  instructions  to  the  repre- 
sentatives to  the  States  General,  from  every  district  in  tJiat  king- 
dom, were  filled  with  projects  for  the  reformation  of  th^t  go- 
vernment, without  the  remotest  suggestion  of  a  des^n  to  destroy 
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it.  Had  Bueb  a  deeign  been  tliea  ^ven  innnaated>  I  believe  them 
would  have  been  but  one  voice,  and  that  Voice  for  rejecting  il 
with  scorn  and  horror.  Men  iiave  been  sometimeB  led  by  de^ 
grees,  flometimes  hurried  into  things  of  which,  if  they  eould 
Lave  seen  the  whole  together,  they  iiever  would  have  peri&itted 
the  most  remote  app^ach." 

But  observations  like  these,  with  which  the  work  abonitds, 
deeply  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  selfish  passions  and  furioua 
sympathies  by  which  mankind  may  be  agitated,  were  iittie  to 
the  taste  of  the  oaptivatuig  and  eloquent  reasoners  by  whom , 
Mr.  Burke  was  opp<^sed  in  this  country  and  in  France. 

"  Let  us  ascend,"  said  his  animated  antagonist,  the  author  of 
theVindicise  Gallicss,  afterwards  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ^'to 
more  general  principles,  and  haaard  bolder  opinions.  Let  ns 
grant  that  the  state  of  France  was  not  so  desperately  inconigi- 
ble;  let  us  suppose  that  changes  far  more  gentle,  innovations 
far  less  exten«ive,  would  have  remedied  the  grosser  evils  of  her 
government,  and  placed  it  almost  on  a  level  with  free  and  cole* 
brated  constitutions.  Tliese  concessions,  though  lac  too  large 
tor  truth,  will  not  convict  the  Assembly.  By  what  principle  of 
reason  or  of  justice  were  they  precluded  from  aspiring  to  give 
France  a  government  less  imperfect  than  accident  had  formed 
in  other  states  ?  Who  will  be  hardy  enough-  to  assert,  that  a 
better  constitution  is  not  attainable  than  any  which  has  hidierto 
appeared?  Is  the  limit  of  human  wdsdoin  to  be  estimated  in 
the  science  of  politics  alone,  by  the  extent  of  its  present  attain* 
ments  ?  Is  the  most  sublime  and  difficult  of  all  arts,  the  im- 
provement of  the  social  ordei^  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of 
the  civil  condition  of  man,  to.be  alone  stationary,  amid  the  rapid 
progress  of  every  othar  art,  libei'al- and  vulgar,  to  perfection? 
Where  would  be  the  atrocious  guilt  of  a  grand  experiment  to 
ascertain  the  portion  of  freedom  and  happiness  that  can  be  cre- 
ated by  political  institutions  ?'* 

Such^was  the  manner  in  which  every  difficulty  of  the  subject 
was  disposed  of  by  the  author  of  the  Yindicitt  Oallicse,  and 
everything  that  then  exhibited  sn  France  the  form  of  authority, 
was  blown  away  and  dispersed  by  a  single  consideration  in  ad* 
dition  ;  which  as  it  is  the  consideration  that  is  always  brought 
forward  on  these  occasions,  I  shall  now  quote.  ''  it  is  in  the 
iiFst  place,"  says  he,  ''to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  bodies  and 
institutions  of  the  kingdom  participated  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
government,  and  in  that  view  were  incapable  of  allianee  with 
a  free  constitution ;  they  were' tainted  by  the  despotism  of  whioli 
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tbey  were  members  or  instraments.  Absolute  monarchies^  Hke 
every  other  consistent  and  ipermanent  government,  assimilate 
everything  to  their  own  genius.  The  nobility,  the  priesthood, 
the  judicial  aristocracy,  were  unfit  to  be  members  of  a  free  go- 
yemment,  because  their 'corporate  character  had  been  formed 
under  arbitrary  establishments.  To  have  preserved  these  great 
corporations  would  be  to  have  retained  the  seeds  of  reviving 
despotism  in  the  bosom  of  freedom.  The  three  great  corpora- 
tions of  the  nobility,  the  church  and  the  parliaments,  these 
three  aristocracies,  were  the  pillars  which  in  fact  formed  the 
government  of  France.  The  q^uestion  then  of  reforming  or  de- 
stroying these  bodies  is  fundamental ;  there  is  one  general  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  them  all,  adopted  by  the-  French  legislators, 
'  ikat  the  existence  of  orders  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
the  social  union.' " 

Such  is  the  overwhelming  axiom  at  which  the  vindicator  of 
the  French  Revolution  (not  indeed  inconsistently)  at  once  ar- 
rives. It  was  upon  this  desolating  principle  that  the  French 
legislators,  through  all  their  different  revolutionary  stages,  pro- 
ceeded, and  with  what  fatal  effect  is  sufficiently  known  ;  and  it 
is  in  the  same  maimer  that  revolutionists  do  now  and  will  always 
proceed.  The  existing  institutions  are  not  animated,  it  seems, 
with  what  they  call  the  sphit  of  the  times,  and  are  therefore 
voted  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  the  will  of  the  community,  that 
is,  to  their  own  political  notions ;  they  are,  consequently,  to  be 
put  down  and  swept  away,  as  a  sort  of  impediment  and  nuisance, 
which  renders  all  exertions  .for  the  public  good,  of  which  they 
are  themselves  the  only  judges,  impossible.  The  march  of  the 
destroying  angel  of  revolution  is  always  the  same ;  privilege, 
authority,  property,  life,  each  in  succession,  to  be  trampled  down 
at  its  appointed  time. 

Our  own  poor  constitution  of  England  fares  not  much  better 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  Mackintosh,  than  does  here 
the  constitution  of  France;  it  just  escapes  with  the  remark, 
*'  that  the  grievances  of  England  did  not  at  present  justify  a 
revolution,  but  that  they  were  in  a  rapid  progress  to  that  fatal 
state.''  And  with  respect  to  France  at  least,  the  author  of  the 
Yindiciae  Gallicae  consoles  himself  with  the  reilection,  '*  that 
good  men  are  at  length  permitted  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  the 
miseries  of  the  human  race  are  about  to  be  alleviated,  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  French  Revolutionists, 
,  th^  friends  of  freedom  must  ever  consider  them  as  the  frf^tbors 
of  the  greatest  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  *  made' in  the 
cause  of  man." 
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The  same  wa?  tbe  strain  of  all  the  opponent9  of  Mr.  Burke, 
i&  and  out  of  parliament;  and  I  can  myself  remember  tlie 
scoffings  and  the  scorn  with  which  the  antiquated  prejudices, 
as  they  were  Toted,  of  this  philosophic  statesman  were,  treated 
by  those  who,  youthful  and  ardent,  were  wise  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  not  only  by  them,  but  even  by  statesmen  and  enlightened 
reasoners,  like  Mr.  Fox,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  checked  in 
the  high  career  of  their  generous  emotions,  in  the  cause  of  what 
they  supposed  the  liberties  of  mankind.  But  to  those  who 
come  now  to  consider  the  subject  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
passions  which  were  excited  by  that  awful  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  wisdom  of  the  contro- 
versy  was  wholly  with  Mr.  Burke ;  that  the  Revolution  failed, 
and  could  not  but  fail,  from  the  rage  for  experimental  legida- 
tion  that  then  prevailed.  I  hold  this  to  be  the  great  hinge 
upon  which  the  Be  volution  turned,  and  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant lessons.  Let  the  student  never  lose  sight  of  it  while  he 
reads  the  history,  or  while  he  endeavours  to  come  to  sound 
conclusions  on  political  subjects.  The  conduct,  the  decrees,  the 
reasonings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  are  at  every  moment 
within  the  reach  of  the  censure  and  the  just  remark  of  Mr. 
Burke,  that  they  were  experimentalists,  not  statesmen,  and  not 
real  reformers ;  that  they  knew  nothing  of  their  trade ;  that 
they  were  only  architects  of  ruin. 

No  one  understood  the  nature  of  the  French  Revolution  so 
soon  or  so  thoroughly  as  Mr.  Burke ;  there  was  no  advocate  for 
it  so  splendid  and  so  philosophic  as  Mackintosh.  I  would  re- 
commend to  the  student  most  diligently  to  meditate  the  Reflec- 
tions of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Yindiciaa  Galiicae  of 
Mackintosh  on  the  other.  He  will  then  have  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  the  case  before  him ;  though  it  must  be  always 
remen^red,  that  as  he  is  not  now  living  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
sanguine  hopes,  and  generous  sympathies,  and  contemptuous 
aspiititions  of  the  time,  he  will  be  totally  unable  to  estimate 
all  the  merit  of  the  sober  prophet  of  ill,  Mr.  Burke,  whose  inspi- 
ration was  of  a  diviner  nature,  and  rose  superior  to  the  giddy 
passions  of  the  hour. 

Another  lesson  which  the  example  of  the  French  Revolutioh 
exhibits,  is  this :  that  when  any  existing  ^stem  of  government 
is  disturbed,  the  tendency  of  everything  is  to  a  republic.  A 
republic  may  be  a  good  or  may  be  an  evil ;  I  agitate  not  now 
the  general  question :  but  let  no  mistake  be  made. 

The  reformer^  who  wishes  that  his  reforms  may  lead  to  a 
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tBpr&Hat,  m^prooeed  jaennd  and  «BMlBtf  on  Us  ^pttO^jvyie 
liecan but )mp  moviiig,  tnd  may  oAroi  ta  Itegoea  bis  f»  «ii^ 
fbr  the  Batumi  dinotioa  of  the  path  leads  light  awajy  at  ifbat^ 
«^er  leog&i,  aofd  luyweyer  at  present  obaeared,  to  ^e  t>b)e«t 
fliat  he  ^  in  Tietir->-^a  lopabiie.  But  the  teform^,  who  has  no 
SQoh  end  to  aoomnplisb,  should  be  rexy  eaioful  havhe  pvoeedds^ 
and  never  fbrget  the  natnni  of  the  ixmd  on  iv(hich  he  travels. 
He  should  consider  well  the  company  in  which  he  is;  whers 
they  aie  going;  whether  they  will  step  or  can  be  made  to  stop 
when  he  him^f  woold  stop ;  and  whether  ho  can  safely  borrow 
^e  assistBUioe  of  those,  who  are  in  the  mean  time  dily  nshig 
him  as  a  tool  to  forward  their  own  enda— «ndA  which  he  n^ 
entirdiy  disapprove  and  even  abhor.  The  French  Reynlirtion  (as 
do  ell  revolutions)  exhibits  edifying  examples  oi  the  manner  in 
which  the  soccessive  parties  each  mardied  in  concert  together 
to  certain  points,  and  then  sepamted,  to  the  immediate  deatme^ 
tion  of  the  more  moderate  wno  went  first)  and  who,  by  their 
mistaken  association  with  thoee  behind  them,  pollied  down  niia 
upon  themselves  and  eventually  on  their  country.  Thus  in  the 
Bevolution  of  !Fz«nce,  first  come  Mounier  and  the  more  eariy 
patriots,  who  are  suspended  by  La  Fayette  and  his  frioads; 
oiese  again  by  Yergniaud  and  the  Girondists,  who  are  over- 
powered by  Danton,  and  those  who  were  his  associates  in  the 
massacres  of  September,  who  are  themselves  destroyed  by  their 
old  allies,  Robespierre  and  his  triumvirate*  Here  was,  iad^d, 
a  stop— for  the  fury  of  human  guilt  and  parly  irage  ootild  go 
no  further.  It  is  ever  thus.  It  was  the  same  in  our  owv  fint 
great  Bevolution :  we  b^an  with  Lord  Falkland,  and  «ided 
with  CromWelL 

Look  at  the  reasonings  of  the  7indioia»  Oalliote ;  th«y  ave  aU 
of  the  republican  school.  Look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
Atituent  Assembly ;  they  word,  from  the  first,  aU  of  the  same 
nature :  nor  cah  this  well  be  otherwise.  On  all  such  occasions  the 
people  were  appealed  to,  often  in  a  very  gross  sense  of  t^e  word; 
but  even  in  the  best  of  cases^  it  is  more  or  less  the  pbywoal 
strength  of  the  community,  thlit  is  openly  or  tacitly  broogfat 
forwfffd.  And  the  acceptation  of  this  term,  of  the  people^  be- 
comes more  and  nlore  coarse  as  the  reform  proceeds :  and  so 
become  the  agents,  the  raeasnrts,  the  sentiments  produced,  and 
the  obfeda  to  be  accomplished :  all  grow moreond  more rspaln 
Bean,  tho  sacrifices  to  be  made  of  their  better  wisdom  by  ues  of 
character,  who  wish  to  retahi  popularity;  in  like  manner,  to  be 
tnade  to  pairty  and  to  the  attainment  of  poww  j  the  vulgar  plaices 
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Hii^am  to  be  g^vBn  io  tbo  miiliatufle  by  the  bnriiiNBft  ^lioJirisit 
only  to  obtain  seats .  for  liieir  owzl  aelfi^  Qitds-^'r^tlL  thkiWiiA 
shown  ill  the  Freaeh  Bevolution,  hmg.  before  ihe  ConstitneQl 
Assembly  coald  be  uader  ih»  influenceio^  the  iaterfeienod  of  tb# 
oombined  pow«is.  JLnd  the  lesaoit^  moh  as  I  htfvie.  daaeiibed  ift^ 
is  bat  too  awiid  to  those  who  wish  only  to  impn»Tia,  not  t^^bfmril 
up  any  of  the  older  govemmealB  of  Europe ;  tibLMe>  I  meatt»  Ihnt 
ar&  not  founded  wl  a  repabhean  model.     • 

It  Bhoold  never  be  forgotten,  that  monanihy,  axiBtooracy>  a 
ohxifoh  estal^hBieiit,  are  ail  artificial:  ctotriraooes  for  the  gop 
Yemment  of  xnankind ;  the  best  that  can  exist  in  a  OQWutry, 
moce  particularly  an  old  country^  for  dispensing  to  ike  peofde 
the.bleB8iagabf  steady  order  and  tsober  religion)  the  security  of 
tiieir  pi^erty,  and  the  rewards,  whether  of  tbeir  industry  or 
their  genins  in  literature  or  the  arts }  the  best  that  ean  be  con* 
ceiTed  for  the  attainment  of  these  impertaat  enda,  the  greai 
ends  of  civilized  society:  still  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
these  institutions  are  all  contrivances  of  an  artificial  nature; 
they- are  not  the  first  unenlightened  and  more  obvious  angles* 
tions  of  the  human  mind.  Agitate  society,  and  call  the  rode 
reosooings  and  first  natural  principles  of  mankind  into  action ; 
aasd  kings,  and  priests,  and  nobles  are  the  last  things  that  will 
be  tbou^t  of  as  objects  of  respect 

Even  the  histc^ian  Hume,  when  speakang  of  the  insurrection 
in  the  time  of  Bichord  II.,  talks  of  '<  the  ideas  of  primitive 
equality  which  are  en^^ven  in  the  hearts  of  all  men/'  And 
^akespeare,  who  hits  off  ever^^  thing,  makes  one  of  the  fol^ 
lowers  of  Ja^  Cade  observe,  that  ^*  it  had  never  been  merry 
world  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up.''  And  thus,  in  ^kid 
French  Bevolution,  you  will  hear  of  nothing  firom  the  firat  out- 
break of  the  agitation  but  of  the  eovereignty  of  the  people,  a^d 
the  rights  of  man,  understood  in  the  grossest  sense  of  the  wor^ 
**  Liberty  and  equsdity"  was  soon  shouted  by  tiie  multttadst 
and  tiie  tendency,  of  thinp  to  a  republio  was  almost  irresistible, 
long  before  the  first  patriots  and  virtuous  men  of  the  Eevolntba 
were  aware  of  their  daaeer.  It  follows  not  from  beace,  that 
men  are  not  to  reform  t£e  institutiona  of  their  counAry ;  but  let 
th^n  understand  tl»ir  ease,  and  this  is  all  that  this  lecture  aims 
at«  Let  them  undemtand  their  easer*-the  ease  as.  it  ia  exhi** 
b&ted  by  a  calm  revisfw  of  such  events  as  took  place  dnnng  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  French  Bevcdution.  Let  them  observe, 
too,. that  on  these  occasions,  the  men  of  talents,  of  youtUttlan&^ 
vity,  of  entexiffiae  and  genius,  all  of  them  who  are  not  penKomJUy 
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ben^tkig  «t  tiie  Ume  by  the  existing  inetitHttOBS  of  their 
eomitry,  iostantly  ihxow  their  wdght  into  the  opposite  Boale, 
and  are  leagued  against  them ;  are  all  eager  to  make  the  canati- 
tution  of  their  country  more  and  more  popular ;  all  eager  to  get 
rid  of  those  orders  and  institutions  which  are  not  only  of  no 
benefit  to  themselres,  but  are,  on  the  contravy,  in  the  way  of 
their  ambition  and  the  display  of  their  talents  ;  which  raise  not 
themselyes,  but  other  men,  unworthily  as  they  tliink,  to  emi- 
nence ;  men  who  thus  beoome  but  too  often  objects  of  their 
maliguity  and  enyy.  Let  not  good  men  suppose,  that  they  will 
be  assisted  in  their  patriotic  labours  for  reform  only  by  the  in- 
telligent  and  the  virtuous,  the  men  of  property,  of  experience, 
and  consideration  in  their  country.  These  may  be  their  £rst 
assistants,  but  they  will  soon  be  mixed  up  and  followed  by 
others  of  a  very  different  description,  who  will  bid  higher  fur 
popular  fiiTOur,  and  win  by  their  very  vices,  crimes,  and  ahsur- 
di^es,  those  honours  that  should  be  the  reward  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  only. 

Again,  It  always  happens,  in  periods  of  political  excitement, 
that  there  are  men  found  distinguished  for  their  rank  and  pro- 
perty, who  take  a  lead  in  the  popular  proceedings ;  and  it  is  im- 
mediately supposed,  that  the  movement  must  be  safe  while  they 
are  at  the  head  of  it ;  that  they  must  know  what  they  are  doing ; 
and  that  we  have  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  wisdom  of  their  con- 
duct in  their  obvious  interests  and  acknowledged  virtues. 

The  French  Bevolutiongivesnocountenance  whatever  toreason- 
ing  of  this  kind,  but  shows  that  no. man  can  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  political  enthusiasm,  and  none  incapable  of  committing  political 
mistakes,  in  defiance  of  their  personal  interests,  of  the  most  grie- 
vous nature.  Such  political  enthusiasm  was  felt,  such  political 
mistakes  were  made,  by  the  first  men  of  rank,  intelligence,  and 
integrity  in  France,  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Be  volution. 
On  all  such  occasions  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  good  intentions,  of 
disiiLterestedness  and  patriotism,  when  men  are  speaking  and  act- 
ing in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  their  country.  It  is 
in  politics  a«  in  virtue,  a  man  should  not  only  mean  right,  but  do 
right.  It  should  be  observed,  indeed,  out  of  justice  to  such 
men,  that  their  original  fault  has  been  the  noble  fault  of  think- 
ing  too  well  of  hunuin  nature.  Kothing  so  unfavourable  to  oar 
own  moral  feelings  as  thinking  ill  (  but  public  men,  and  above 
all,  virtuous  Eeformers,  must  never  forget,  that  among  mankind 
are  always  found  those,  of  whose  views  and  feelings,  judging 
firom  themselves,  they  can  have  no  conception  whatever — ^no 
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conception  wliatSever  of  their  mrrddsotiableness,  tlieir  nib&urdity^ 
their  indifference  to  good,  their  relish  for  mischief,  their  unprin-' 
cipled  ambition,  and  even  their  poeitire  un^qniyocal'w^iokedness; 
Another  lesson  to  be  drawn  fh>m  the  eitample  of  this  French 
Bevolution,  is  the  impossibility  of  maintaimBg  tiie  edifice  of  a 
monarchy,  if  the  foundations  are  of  a  democratic  nature.  Tea 
may  take  a  monarchy  and  mix  into  the  system  an  kiftision  of  de« 
mocracy  with  the  happiest  effect :  the  whole  will  be  thus  libe^ 
ralized,  and  opened,  and  rendered  :fit  ^r  a  society  of  free  and  en-* 
lightened  men ;  fit  to  call  out  fhfeir  talents,  reward  their  virtues^ 
and  secure  their  happiness.  But  the  converse  is  impossible. 
Take  a  democracy  and  ingraft  upon  it  a  monarchy ;  and  this  ar* 
tificial  institution  of  a  monarchy,  for  want  of  correspondent  arti- 
ficial institutions,  an  aristocracy,  a  church  establishment,  imd 
sach  forms  and  institutions  as  generate  monarchical  notions  and 
habits,  will  soon  be  shuffled  ofi^,  as  useless,  expensive,  dangerous 
to  Kberty  (such  will  be  the  pretences),  an  incumbrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  an  insult  to  the  rights  of  matt. 
From  an  unreasonable  jealousy  of  the  kingly  power,  and  from 
that  tendency  to  republicanism  in  times  of  agitation,  which  I 
have  already  noted,  the  early  and  virtuous  patriots  of  the  French 
Be  volution,  La  Fayette  and  others,  made  what  they  called  a 
democratic  royale  ;  that  is,  they  abolished  the  titles  of  ndbility, 
put  an  end  to  primogeniture,  broke'  up  the  church  establish- 
ment, proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  placed  every- 
thing on  democratic  foundations,  and  then  with  loyalty  in  their 
language,  and  no  want  of  it  in  their  hearts,  idly  set  up  their 
kiug  to  maintain  his  power  without  any  of  the  proper  supports 
of  royal  authority,  and  left  him  to  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures,  and  the  love  of  his  people ;  proper  adjuncts  to  royal 
power,  no  doubt,  and  its  best  preservatives,  but  only  in  conjunct- 
tion  with  others.  On  this  important  subject,  the  necessity  of  exe* 
cutive  power,  and  in  a  monarchical  and  mixed  c<mstitution,  the 
proper  supports  of  it,  nothing  can  be  so  edifying  as  a  comparison 
of  the  reasonings  of  the  author  of  the  Vindici«  Gallic®  and  Mr. 
Eurke.  The  veteran  statesman  had  been  too  long  versed  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  and  had  too  long  studied,  and  been  indeed 
personally  affected  by  the  workings  of  the  monarchical  and  de- 
mocratic principles  in  his  own  mixed  and  free  constitution  of 
England,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reasotaings  and  conduct  of  tlie 
Constituent  Assembly;  and  he  loudly  denounced  them  as  shallow 
and  superficial  (so  indeed  they  were),  as  totally  unfit  tbr  the  oc- 
casion, and  founded  on  a  tdtal  ignorance  of  what  the  daties,  and 
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ih0  offiees^  and  the  dangers^  sitd  tho  eapa«tsieB  of  the  si^Nrenae 
fsetrntiTe  power  reallj  are. 

Speaking  of  the  new  eonBtitnttoii  of  Eranee'— tbie  dtoocvatie 
royfUfr-^''  What  aeems  its  head,"  he  eried omt in ihe  wocdaof 
Milton,  in  his  deaoription  of  Death, 

"  What  seems  its  hoad, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  has  on.*' 

The  likenees  only,  and  the  constit^ion  was  thenefore  |^w»Iaimcd 
Vy  him  to  be  a  ^ape-— 

**  If  slmpe  it  ndfikt  be  ealled,  that  ihape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  ioint«  or  limb ; 
Or  sulwtance  miffht  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed, 
For  each  seemed  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell." 

Suoh  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr«  Burke.  And  he  declared  that 
their  king  was  at  best  but  a  channel  to  wmns^  to  the  National 
Assembly  such  matter  as  it  might  impart  that  body  to  know ; 
that  he  was  but  a  machine,  without  any  sort  of  deliberatiTe  dis- 
<^tiou  in  any  one  act  of  his  function ;  that  it  was  not  in  nature 
that,  situated  as  the  king  of  the  French  then  was,  he  oould  re^ 
epect  himself,  or  be  respected  by  others,  and  that  he  saw  nothing 
in  the  executive  force  (he  eonld  not  call  it  authority),  that  had 
even  an  appearance  of  vigour,  or  that  had  the  smallest  degree  of 
jjist  correspondenoe,  or  sympathy,  or  amicable  relation  with 
tiie  supreme  power,  either  as  it  now  existsi  or  as  it  is  {banned 
i>r  future  government." 

.  An  over-jealousy  of  the  executive  power  is  so  common  a  mis- 
take in  the  friends  of  freedom,  that  it  is  quite  edifying,  as  I  have 
observed,  to  consider  the  Buhgect,.fixst,  in  the  pages  of  Burke,  and 
next,  of  Mackintosh,  and,  moce  particularly,  in  the  debates  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  ''  An  organ  to  collect  the  public 
willj  and  a  hand  to  execute  it,"  are  the  only  necessary  e<»isti- 
tuents,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Yindieias,  of  the  social 
union ;  liie  popular  representative  forms  the  first,  the  executive 
officer  the  second.  This  is  the  theory,  it  seems ;  a  theory  that 
would  not  be  admitted  in  this  unquali^ed  state,  by  ^e  president 
of  a  r^ttblic ;  yet  such  were  the  dootrines  of  the  day  among  the 
more  ardent  friends  of  freedom  in  England^  and  nearly  all  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  France.  They  are  instructive,  for  they 
were  fatal  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  ever  must  bet^  if  a  mixed 
and  free  monarchy  be  intended.  ^KDthing  can  be,  so^  ^nreason^ 
able,  so  puerile,  as  to  suppose  th^at  no  powi^r  is  to  exist  but  what 
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belongs  to  the  popular  assembly :  on  the  contrary,  ht  the  exe- 
cative  magistrate,  with  his  aristocracy,  haye  their  acknowledffed 
shfure,  and  the  kmg  has  no  longer  any  temptation  to  be  either  a 
tyrant  or  an  enemy  ;  nor  hare  they  ;  all  will  be  well,  and  can-* 
not  be  well  otherwise :  the  liberalism  of  which  we  hear  so  mtteh 
would  be  very  well  extended,  in  common  with  others,  to  the 
wearers  of  crowns  and  coronets. 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  the  executiye  magistrate  and 
the  precarious  nature  of  all  suoh  authority,  if  not  properly  as- 
sisted by  other  si^pports  than  the  mere  wisdom  and  gratitude  of 
a  community.  Even  so  early  as  Ihe  year  1790,  Mr.  Burke  ob- 
served,— "  Your  parliament  of  Paris  told  your  king,  that  in  call- 
ing the  States  together  he  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  prodigal 
excess  of  their  2eal,  in  providing  for  the  support  of  the  throne. 
It  is  right  that  these  men  should  hide  their  heads.  They  have 
seen  the  IVendi  rebel  against  a  mild  and  lawful  monarch  with 
more  fury,  outi*age,  Mid  insult,  than  ever  any  people  has  been 
known  to  rise  against  the  most  illegal  usurper,  or  the  most  san- 
guinary tyrant ;  their  resistance  was  made  to  coneession ;  their 
revolt  was  ttam  pvoteotion ;  their  blow  was  aimed  at  a  band 
holding  out  graces,  favours,  and  immunities." 

They  who  can  but  remember  what  afterwards  ibUowed  will 
surely  not  read  a  paragraph  like  this  without  serious  refleotion 
on  the  frail  nature  of  human  authority,  and  the  uncertain  pas- 
sions of  the  people :  not  even  without  emotion  will  it  be  read  by 
those  who  can  reflect  upon  the  qualities  of  the  king;  who  can 
respect  piety,  can  love  tiie  gentle  and  the  benevolent ;  can  pitjr 
misfortune,  and  feel  for  fallen  greatness ;  can  conceive  what  is 
the  sickness  of  heart,  that  arises  &om  the  continued  disappoint- 
ment of  intended  kindness  and  good  designs ;  who  can  monm 
over  a  man  t^at,  by  the  eircumstaaco  of  his  birth,  not  by  any 
act  or  cbeiise  of  his  own,  was  placed  in  a  station  for  which  he 
was  at  the  time  not  fitted ;  was  fallen  on  evU  days;  was  too 
good  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  whose  virtues  served  him 
but  as  demies,  and  who  was  massacred  himself,  because  he 
oouM  not  bear  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  people. 

Again.  As  another  letoon  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
Frenoh  Bevolution,  it  must  be  remarked^  that  whenever  the 
times  become  critical,  and  society  is  distui'bed  by  men  who  are 
indifferent  to  its^  peace,  it  is  the  clergy  t^at  are  the  first  to  bd^ 
attaeked ;  when  revolutionary  altars  are  dressed,  as  I  'oannot 
but  repeat,^  they  are  the  first  victims ;  they  are  naturally  tiitt 
*  The  atidi^iice  ysried  erery  year. 
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ropreseBifttireB  of  peace,  and  orclerr  their  habits^  ^bmt  studaef, 
kidiapoae  them  to  iiiiiavation  and  eaeperim«it ;  they  ave  neces. 
nrily  in  the  way  of  those  wh»  aie  desiroiui  of  change^  still 
more  of  those  who  are  ready  to  risk  confusioa ;  and  being  nen 
whose  profession  it  is,  by  their  expostulations,  example,  and  in- 
terfeienoe,  to  disseminate  piety  and  cheek  licentioizttiess,  th^ 
ars  naturally  disagreeable,  troublesome,  and  hateful  to  t^ose 
who  are  the  leaders  in  civil  eommotions.  x  Among  such  men, 
emecially  among  the  most  dsrinj^,  and  therefore  the  most  effective 
or  themi  ths^e  are  always  found  those  who  are  at  least  little 
interested  about  the  doctnnes  of  religion,  ralaing  at  no  high 
^ce  eithdr  its  influence  or  its  ministers.  The  possessioHs»  too, 
of  the  church  are  an  insulated  species  of  property,  very  tempt- 
ing to  revolutionists,  and  those  who  want  it  for  political  pur- 
poses. Men  of  the  ecclesiastiGal  order  are  themsdves  also  an 
insulated  description  of  men,  neither  from  their  numbers  nor 
their  characters  qualified  to  delend  themselves.  On  all  thcso 
oecounts  they  are  the  first  to  be  vituperated  and  insulted,  aasaidted 
and  plundei*ed  by  revolutionists  who  mean  ill,  and  by  revoltt- 
ttonists  who  know  not  what  they  mean.  The  example  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  entirely  to  this  effisct,  and  it  goes  strongly 
to  warn  manldnd  that  men  of  this  sacred  character  are  to  be 
vigUaxitly  defended  by  the  thoughtful  and  the  good,  and  tiiehr 
political  consequence  to  be  upheld,  on  every  principle  not  only 
of  justice,  generosity,  and  humanity,  but  even  on  the  prindple 
of  cofhmon  security :  I  say  common  security,  for  in  the  next 
■  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  immediately  after  the  deigy 
eome  the  aristocracy:  i^ey  are  the  next  objects  of  .revolutionary, 
thatis,  republican  violence ;  of  the  passion  for  change,  of  the 
'Contempt  of  existing  institutions ;  their  usefulness  is  questioned, 
their  privileges  thought  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
^ple;  the  opinions  which  naturally  belong  to  them  voted  fit 
only  to  be  entertained  by  t3ie  enemies  of  the  commonweal;  their 
artificial  rank  thought  unwortihy  of  the  dignity  of  our  common 
nature,  mocked  at,  and  despised ;  and  finally,  in  their  persons 
they  are  hunted  down,  exiled,'  or  destroyed.  So  was  it  in 
France.  The  first  cty  was,  "  The  bishops  to  the  Lanteme !" 
the  next,  **  The  aristocrats:*'  So  will  it  be  ever  in  revolutfons, 
when  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  government  is  mixed, 
and  the  clergy  and  aristocracy  are  had  in'  honour,  with,  tfaeir 
kpprdpriate  places  of  distinction  among  the  ibrms  of  thccon- 
«titution;  ..       ,  ,     .  ,  .  .. .; 

The  great  bulwark  and  cement  of  all  and  of  everything  ii 


tliti  .arist6<^cy  (and  this  repiibiicaiL  revoiutioiimts  know  Tery 
ureJl),  itad  it  is  tb^efore  the  aristaoraej,  under  all  its  divisidna^ 
whoae  privilegesy  fanctions,  authorityi  oonsoquenee,  mid  in? 
^uence,  their  kbottr^  direetly*  and  indirectly,  by  every  plea  and 
pr(^eai;t  and  ecf^ue,  by  the  presa,^  by  speeches  at  public  meetingn 
and  public  dlQnei^,  by  the  declamations  of  their  philosophy^  aad 
by  the  menaoea  of  physical  force,  to  disparage,  to  disunite,  and 
to  destroy ;  the  v^ry  merit  and  meaning  of  our  House  of  Lords> 
^for.  instance,  tM^  they  are  not  cesponail^  to  constituents,  and 
can  therefore  protect  us  £rom  the  rawness  or  tyranny  ot  the 
inatiy),  is  mads  their  indictment  and  crime. 

Again»  aad  as  another  lesson  to  he  noted.     They  who  i^ad 

the .  history  of  the  f  rench  Bavolution  will  do  w^  to  remair]£ 

Low  loose  were  the  notions  of  the  members  of  the  Constituent; 

AsaemUy  on  the  subject  of  property,  and  what  were  the  cousch 

quencea.     The  nH>st  distinguished  of  them,  Hiraheau,  coui4 

proclaim  aloud  that  property  was  only  the  salary  which  tlie 

state  paid  to  thoae  who  dispensed  to  othei-s  the  products  of  it* 

Property  is,. no  doubt,  somewhat  variouB  in  its  nature  ;  thereis 

the  property  which  a  man  has  in ,  his  estate ;  there  is  trust  pro« 

perty,   such  as  is  held  by  a  church  establishment ;  tliere  i^  the 

sort  of  property  which  a  judge  or  public  functionary  has  in  the 

salary  that  has  been  allotted  to  him  by  the  state :  there  is  greiU: 

diversity  in  the  different  tenure  of  property,  and  a  very  con*. 

venient  confusion  can  b^  easily  introduced  into  the  subject  by 

designing  men  or  impatient  reibrmers.   ^s  civilization,  howevei^ 

cannot  exists  nor  the  greater  portion  of  the  virtue  and  charitisB 

of  human  life,  without  the  institution  of  property,  in  the  gene^ 

ral  sense  of  the  term,  men  cannot  be  too  jealous  or  too  scrupat- 

lous  with  regard  to  it,  particularly  when  they  aro  in  the  hands 

of  experimentalists  in  legishitLon.     They  have  a  sufficient  ex* 

ampiie  in  the  Prench  legislators.     From  general  and  abstract 

reasonings,  like>  those  of  Mirabeau,  such  reasonings  as  human 

ii^genuity  can  never  be  at  a.  loss  to,  produce,  in  &vour  of  any 

puiitical  measute  that  may  be  splendid  in  promise,  or  convenient 

in  the  way  of  revolution,  the  first  more  i)eg.ular  statesmen  of  the 

Constituent  Assembly  proceeded  to  reason  about  property,  and 

at  last  to  dispose  of  ;t  (that  of  the  church,  for  instuMie),  exactly 

as  suited  their  views,  till  in  the  event,  their  philosophy  was  so 

improved  upon  by  those  that  succeeded  them,  that  all  prop^ty 

,  and  life  itself  becam^  lt>^t  the  tenure  pf  on  hour,  at  the  mercj 

of  demagogues,  who,  with  their  infuriated  mobs,  had  no  respe^ 
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for  either.  It  wonld  be  v^  nnworthj  of  Hie  comimm  soiBe  of 
men,  when  in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity,  if  the  rapid 
growth  of  emelty  and  injustice  on  these  sabjeets,  as  witneased 
in  France,  did  not  serve  as  distinct  admomtieiis  to  them,  to 
beware  of  the  approaches  of  evil.  Pretexts  are  nerer  wanting 
on  these  occasions :  the  crimes  and  abuses  of  the  regions  orders 
served  our  own  Henry  VIII.,  the  brutal  tyrant  of  &e  B^orm- 
ation;  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Bdvoiution,  in  like 
manner,  served,  first  the  experimental  statesmen  of  the  Consti- 
tuent  Assembly,  and  next,  the  ruffians  of  the  Eetoltitioii. 

Again.  The  condusion  Urmn  the  example  of  the  French  Be- 
volution  is  not  in  ftivour  of  a  single  legislative  assembly.  Mr. 
Barke  from  the  first  combined  that  the  membem  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  were  never  suffered  to  get  oool ;  that  every- 
thing was  done  at  a  heat ;  that  ib»e  was  no  revision,  no  pn^>er 
deliberation.  All  tikis  was  but  too  true;  and  ^ese,  the  inevi- 
table evils  of  a  single  assembly,  became  more  and  more  invet^ate 
and  fatal  as  the  BevdLution  r^ed  on.  Bat  it  is  not  merely  in 
the  want  of  providing  wisdom  that  a  single  assembly  will  always 
fail ;  all  experience  shows  that  there  is  no  tyranny  and  injustieo 
of  which  a  single  assembly  is  not  capable ;  and  this,  be  the 
assembly  what  it  may,  of  the  lowest  or  of  the  haghest  natoro, 
and  however  oomposed.  Set  ten  or  a  doeen  people  round  a 
table,  of  whatever  education  or  eemplexion,  trusteies,  momben 
of  a  corporation,  partners  of  a  commereial  or  mining  eoaeem, 
and  they  will  in  this,  their  joint  capacity,  do  acts  of  which  each 
of  them,  as  individuals,  would  be  perfectly  ashamed.  On  these 
oeeasions  men,  by  a  sort  of  mental  legerdemain,  ^ifb  the  bur- 
then, each  from  himself  to  his  neighbours,  and  for  once^  in  de- 
fiance of  Euclid,  the  whole- does  not  consist  of  all  its  parts. 

Again.  It  is  another  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  Bevolution, 
the  caution  with  which  great  principles  of  government  most  be 
thrown  out  to  the  people,  ItaUe  to  their  interpretation,  and 
likely  to  be  acted  upon  as  they  diooee  to  fuiderstand  them.  All 
government,  for  instance,  is  intended  hr  the  happiness  of  the 
people ;  a  sort  of  axiom  this  in  pditieal  sdenoe ;  but  it  is  ill- 
expressed  by  the  phrase,  **  the  sovereignty  of  the  people."  And 
if  in  these  words  it  is  proclaimed  by  statesmen  in  tiieir  speeches, 
and  legislators  in  their  decrees,  the  people  wtU  soeii  oonvert  it 
into  a  reason  for  doing  whatever  tiiey  think  proper,  and  for 
setting  at  nought  every  other  principle  that  ought  to  bind  l^em, 
every  principle  of  order  and  right,  of  humanity  and  justioe :  a 
similar  efiect  will  be  produced  on  tiieir  leaders.    '^  The  lovereign 


people"  was  flie  g»at  wp^QliWQrd  %raugh?all  iberaiioulri^ltagi^ 
of  the  £/evoIuti9ii,  and  no  other  was  necesBary  when  the  detnar 
goguee  had  to  excite  them  to  an  insurrection,  yikesL^my  ^ad  to 
storm  ft  palace  or  an  assembly,  insult  their  kin^  or  iyra]uii2& 
over  the  kgislatora.  • 

Through  all  the  sittings  of  ,the  Gonslitueiit  Asae^mblyiy  yon 
will  heftr  of  no  rights  but  those  of  the^peopli^  of  nothiifg  hut 
of  their  sovereignty;  that  thw  will  was  not  only  law,,  but 
TTiadot^y  atd  whatever  a  statesoa^a  eoiild  desire  as  a  sanction 
for  his  votes  and  iBe$sare8;  th^r  happiness  was  all  that  was  to 
be^oeompUshed,  and  of  that  they  w^e  the  best  and  only  judges. 
Yoa  ^ill  see  the  consequenoes  of  sucl^  abused  and  perverted 
tbeO^es ;   you  will  see  wlmt  the  consequences  were,  and  ate 
likdty  to  bef,  wben  those  ^ho  should  ee^unsel  for  a  natioui  listen 
to  no  counsels  but  those  which  oottie  from  the  people  the»Belf^es, 
or  rather  from  'Uiose  who/on  Various  aeeouBts/  take  a  prominent 
part  in  thieir  concerns t  y^u  will  see  theo^sequ^eeft  when  those 
who  are  not  liie  members  of  a  legislative  assembly,  e:ipress  tlp^ 
opinions  from  the  galleries  on  what  is  passing  beneath;  and 
finally,  and  above  all,  you  will  see  what  follows  from  the  exist- 
ence of  clubs  and  associations,  regtdariy  meeting,  discussing, 
and  determining  whatever  they  think  a^ets  the  [fublie  weal ; 
organizing  the  kingdom  into  similar  dssembliss^  and  cofistitutftug 
tbemeelves,  in  fact,  the  nation  iao  whose  wisdom,  aad  strength 
all  other  wisdom  and  strength  are  to  be  submitted;     All  these 
things  you  will  see  :  they  are  the  consequences  that  immediately 
followed  from  the  eternal  production  and  abuise  of  the  great  ab- 
stract axioms  of  poiiticaj  scleiice,  particularly  tSiatef  the'sove- 
I'eijgnty  of  the  pdopie ;  and  they  are  the  lessons  of  history :  and 
it  is  only  to  nie  a  matter  of  astcnkhmsait,  that  there  can  be  any 
man  professing  to  be  either  a  phiiosbpbear  or  a  statesman,  on 
whom  they  have  not  the  most  decided  ^ct,  in  teaching  him,  if 
he  means  well,  to  beware'  how  he  turns  away  from  better  reason- 
ings that  may  be  addressed  to  him^  and  appeal^  to  what  he  coils 
the  sense  of  the  country,  ^hich  means  amy  thing  andevery- 
■  thing ;  still  more,  how  he:  refers  so  cdnstanthr  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  which  can,  in  no  interpretation  of  practreal  sense  or 
reason,  be  considered  as  other  than  an  appeal  to  physieid  Btitsngth^ 
no  other  than  revolutionary  menace,  to  be  followed  by  insult 
and  outrage.    Lessons  like  those  of  the  French  history  might 
mirely  be  exp^ted  to  have  some  eflfect  in  moderating*  bis  isx- 
pectadnns^  in  teaching  him  the  trea(^ery  of  po|mlar  fedzngs,  the 
figcesBsry  diferenees .  of  hnmiii  opinions ;:  h^w  easjr  is .  t&  ^  d»» 
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aeent  to  eonftigion,  ho^yaluable  is  every  fonn,  and.priueipLe, 
and  institution,  that  oan  at  all  be  fitted  and  has  hitherto  been 
al^e  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  any  collection  of  human 
beings— human  beings^  such  as  they  are,  and  ever  must  be  found, 
with  all  the  passions  and  necessities  of  their  nature  raging  about 
them ;  urging  them  on  to  deeds  of  selfishness  and  violence,  to 
disregard  auUiority,  and  law,  and  the  rights  of  property,  and 
trample  down  the  unoffendujig  and  the  weak. 

Another  great  principle  liable  to  abuse  may,  in  like  manner, 
be  mentioned,  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Knowledge  is,  no  doubt,  the  great  treasure  of  mankind ;  the 
great  distinction  of  the  species ;  the  means  of  happiness ;  the 
defence  against  every  evil.  Knowledge  cannot,  therefore,  it  is 
said,  be  too  widely  diffused,  particularly  political  knowledge ; 
the  press  must  therefore  be  free^ 

The  French  Jtevolution,  however,  affords  no  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  unrestrained  lil^erty  of  the  press:  much  tLo 
contrary. 

Arthur  Young,  when  he  visited  France  about  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  States  General,  though  entirely  a  fiicnd  to 
freedom  and  to  the  Be  volution,  was  quite  astonished,  and 
borne  down  by  the  infinity  of  pamphlets  that  were  every  hour 
appearing,  by  the  grossness  of  their  falsehoods,  and  the  violence 
of  their  sedition.  Why  does  not  the  government  exert  itself, 
he  cried  to  himself;  why  does  not  the  government  punish  the 
authors  of  these  publications  ?  What  unaccountable  apathy, 
what  fatal  inertness !  It  did  not  occur  to  Arthur  Young,  and 
this  is  the  lesson  of  the  whole,  that  government  can  do  nothing 
during  the  season  of  these  epidemics  of  sedition,  if  nothing  hixs 
been  done  before ;  if  no  provision  has  been  made  in  anticipation 
of  this  very  possible  calamity;  and  if  the  provision  is  not  made 
use  of,  and  efforts  made  to  check  the  calamity  in  its  infancy, 
before  its  growth  has  rendered  it  too  powerful.  But  this  is  tq 
suppose  the  press  restrained.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  it  is  to 
be  restrained.  Verdicts  cannot  be  got  when  they  are  really 
wanted  j  and  yet  what  other  resourcein  grave  cases  of  libel,  but 
an  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury?  The  possibility  of  this 
appeal,  and  such  education,  moral  and  religious,  as  can  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  lowest  orders ;  these  seem  the  only  expedients 
that  can  be  resorted  to  under  a  free  government.  But  the  diffi- 
culty must  always  be  considered  as  of  the  most  perplexing 
nature,  and  as  never  ceasing,  though  varying  in  intensity.  And 
tl^e  rulers  pf  a  mixed  government  must  not  sit  down,  careless 
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and  at  ease,  under  the  shelter  of  general  axioms,  of  th^  benefitnf 
of  knowledge,  the  necessity  of  freedom  of  discussion,  the  rapid 
improvement  of  the  world,  the  impossihility  of  resisting  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  that  virtue  is  the  result  of  knowledge,  vice  of 
ignorance;  and  other  positions  of  like  nature;  the  statesmen 
who  mean  that  their  community  shall  eiyoy  the  henefits  of  a 
mixed  and  free  government,  must  not  satisfy  themselves  with 
these  splendid  generalities :  they  must  never  forget  that  the 
press  is  in  its  very  nature  essentially  democratic;  that  the  press 
neither  has,  nor  ever  can,  banish  poverty  out  of  the  world; 
that  the  press  cannot  reconcile  the  opposing  interests  of  those 
who  have  something  or  much  to  lose,  and  those  who  have  little 
or  nothing,  and  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter ;  that  to 
suppose  this,  in  any  old  country,  is,  on  a  grave  subject  like  this^ 
to  be  a  little  too  ridiculous  ;  that  among  the  writers  and  editors 
of  daily  and  ^periodical  publications,  there  are  those  who,  as  I 
must  always  insist,  depend  for  their  daily  bread,  many  of  them 
upon  agitation,  all  of  them  upon  excitement,  all  of  them  upon 
finding  something  amiss.     How  else  are  they  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  their  sense,  and  the  value  of  what  they  offer  to  the 
public,  who,  as  they  are  well  aware,  are  but  languid  readers  and 
indifferent  customers,  when  they  think  themselves  already  pros* 
parous  ?     Statesmen  living  under  a  mixed  government,  in  an 
old  country,  must  not  think  lightly  of  these  things ;  they,  must 
well  consider  whether  those  who  are  the  defenders  of  the  best 
interests  of  society,  can  have  any  chance  amongst  the  lower 
orders  in  any  competition  for  sale  or  for  influence  with  the 
preachers  of  folly,  discontent,  unreasonableness  and  sedition, 
licentiousness  and  obscenity.     It  may  be  very  true  that  man- 
kind owe  every  thing  to  the  press,  and,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  to  the  freedom  of  it ;  but  men  are  seriously  to  reflect, 
notwithstanding,  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  of  a  mixed  nature,  and,  however  good 
in  itself,  to  be  used  with  constant  circumspection :  certainly 
there  is  nothing ;  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  the  benefits  of  education,  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mind  and  the  imagination,  the  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety, everything,  anything,  that  in  the  shape  of  good  can  be 
named  or  thought  of,  even  the  sacred  aspirations  of  religion 
itself,  all  must  be  used  with  circumspection  t  and  a  general 
truth  of  this  kind,  imposed  upon  our  reflection  by  the  obvious 
imperfections  and  constitution  of  our  nature,  clearly  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  press  is>  after  all,  not  to  be  a  chartered 
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libertine,  and  that  it  is  to  be  subject  to  responsibility^  and  not 
to  be  like  the  wind,  to  blow  as  it  listeth. 

Again.  Prior  to  the  French  Kevolution,  mankind  were  never 
so  admonished  as  they  now  have  been,  of  the  sacrifices  that  men 
will  make  for  party  purposes,  of  the  extent  of  political  sym- 
pathy, of  the  degree  of  fanaticism  to  which  it  may  be  carried. 
Religious  fanaticism  had  been  long  acknowledged  as  an  element 
•  in  the  composition  of  our  nature  ;  of  political  sympathy  strong 
examples  have  been  shown ;  but  never  had  it  been  imagined, 
that  men  contending  with  each  other,  upon  mere  terrestrial 
objects,  could  be  exasperated  into  the  state  of  rage  and  fury 
which  had  been  only  exemplified,  when  their  passions  had  got 
engaged  on  religious  subjects,  and  they  were  vindicating  the 
cause,  as  they  supposed,  of  their  God.  JS  ever  had  it  been  con- 
ceived, that  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew  was  to  be  outdone  by 
the  massacres  of  political  animosity  :  yet  such  has  been  the  fact; 
scenes  have  been  exhibited  of  horror  totally  unutterable.  It 
now  appears  that  the  passions,  even  of  civiUzed  man,  can  be 
excited  by  mistaken  political  feelings,  as  by  mistaken  religious 
feelings,  by  a  theory,  as  by  a  doctrine,  by  a  contest  for  political 
domination,  as  by  a  contest  for  spiritual  power,  till  he  is  in  no 
respect  different  in  the  insanity  of  his  cruelty  from  the  Indian 
savage,  who  is  revelling  in  the  torments  and  drinking  the  blood 
of  his  fallen  foe ;  that  he  even  surpasses  him  ;  for  the  civilized 
man  in  a  state  of  politfcal  fanaticism,  may  be  seen  reasoning  all 
the  time,  and  sitting  down  calmly  to  estimate  and  triumphantly 
to  proclaim  the  prodigies  of  his  patriotism.  I  blush  to  add,  that 
when  these  awful  atrocities  have  become  matters  of  history,  men 
can  be  found  so  far  under  the  influence  of  this  political  enthu- 
siasm, as  to  bear  to  look  upon  such  spectacles ;  as  to  mutter 
something  about  the  cause  of  liberty,  about  necessary  sacrifices, 
about  the  price  that  must  be  pajd  for  so  inestimable  a  blessing ; 
in  a  word,  to  leave  one  to  suppose,  that  they  would  themselves, 
under  proper  temptations  of  political  zeal,  have  been  actors  in 
the  scene. 

The  possibility  of  excesses  by  the  friends  of  freedom  had  not 
escaped  the  considerate  mind  of  Mr.  Burke.  "  When  I  see 
the  spirit  of  liberty  in  action,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Reflections, 
"  I  see  a  strong  principle  at  work,  and  this,  for  a  while,  is  all 
I  can  possibly  know  of  it ;  the  wild  gas,  the  fixed  air,  is  plainly 
broke  loose,  but  we  ought  to  suspend  our  judgment  until  tlie 
first  effervescence  is  a  little  subsided,  till  the  liquor  is  cleared, 
aiid  until  we  see  something  deeper  than  the  agitation  of  a 
troubled  and  frothy  surface." 
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Admonitions  of  this  kind  are  the  admonitions  of  the  Trench 
Bevoluiion,  that  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  statesmen  of 
the  world,  or  rather  by  the  reformers  of  the  world.  They  have 
seen  in  this  instance,  as  Mr.  Burke  observed,  the  beginnings 
of  confusion  growing  by  moments  into  a  strength  to  heap  moun- 
tains  upon  mountains,  and  to  wage  war  with  Heaven  itself; 
and  they  are  to  be  very  careful  how  they  deal  with  the  inflam;. 
mable  sympathies  of  mankind ;  how  they  at  all  disturb,  still 
less  break  up,  their  general  habits  of  thought  and  action ;  how 
deep  is  their  responsibility  whenever  they  cease  to  attend  to  the 
perilous  nature  of  their  proceedings.  Certainly,  the  example  of 
the  French  Ee volution  shows  how  immense  may  be  the  changes 
produced,  if  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  times  be  indulged. 
In  a  very  few  months  France  saw  her  provinces  new  modelled, 
her  corporations  destroyed,  her  nobility  extinguished,  her  church 
stripped  of  its  hereditary  possessions,  her  army  merged  in  an 
universal  levy  of  the  people,  her  king  left  without  dignity  or 
power,  and  everything  submitted  to  the  will  of  one  popular 
assembly,  or  rather  to  the  will  of  the  populace  without.  As*- 
suredly  one  of  the  most  memorable  lessons  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, is  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  evil,  when  the  minds 
of  men  are  put  into  a  state  of  political  agitation ;  the  more  vio- 
lent the  measure,  the  more  sure  to  be  adopted  ;  the  more  daring 
the  demagogue,  the  more  sure  to  succeed ;  nothing  so  rapid  as 
the  progress  of  the  movement ;  like  the  cloud  of  the  prophet, 
vhat  was  this  moment  but  a  speck  in  the  horizon,  is  seen  the 
next  "  to  cover  the  heaven  with  darkness." 

It  is  a  poor  consolation,  and  too  unworthy  for  me  to  notice, 
what  is  sometimes  said,  that  our  system  may  last  our  time  at 
least,  and  that  we  are  safe,  whatever  may  become  of  posterity. 
^'Esto  perpetua,"  *'live  for  ever,"  was  once  the  voice  of  pa- 
triotism, when  speaking  of  our  constitution ;  it  is  ill  exchanged 
for  any  other. 

I  thus  return  not  a  little  to  the  point  from  which  I  originally 
set  out»  that  the  general  habits  of  thought  and  action  that  exist 
in  a  community  are  not  to  be  broken  up ;  that  the  common  bands 
of  long-established  authority  are  not  to  be  loosened,  the  reinis 
not  thrown  upon  the  neck,  nor  the  ordinary  course  of  the  sun 
distui1[)ed  by  the  presumptuous  Phaetons  who  would  usurp  the 
chariot :  the  world  has  been  already  once  on  fire.  Kothing  so 
ridiculous,  as  appears  to  some  men,  the  dull  routine  by  which, 
under  an  infinite  diversity  of  forms  in  different  constitutions  and 
countries,  the  duties  of  civil  obedience  are  maintained,  main- 
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tained  witihont  effort,  and  as  a  tihing  of  coarse,  like  the  insensible 
aeUons  of  our  vital  functions,  wh«n  in  a  state  of  health  and 
ease.  Is  this  then  nothing  ?  Is  it  nothing,  when  we  ceusider 
of  what  elements  human  beings  are  composed,  is  it  nothing  to 
aohieye  the  great  problem  of  drawing  them  out  of  their  aavage 
state,  and  then  keeping  them  in  order?  On  what  possible 
grounds  do  men  make  light  of  prescription,  and  custom,  and 
usage  ?  In  the  practical  aSam  of  the  world,  they  are  all  in  all 
Ken,  it  is  said,  institute  society  from  a  sense  of  oonunon  interest, 
and  tho  neeessity  of  mutual,  protection;  this  has  seldom  or  never 
been  the  fact.  But  be  it  so.  What  wise  man  would  afterwards 
deprive  them  of  those  long- established  habits  and  associations 
which  render  them  contented  to  remain  in  it  ?  Who  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  influence  of  their  imaginations  to  be  added 
to  that  of  their  reason  ?  Who  would  deprive  a  nation  of  a  sort 
of  visible  immortality  in  its  institutions,  be  they  what  they  may, 
if  fonnd  to  be  sufficient  to  the  great  purposes  of  life  ?  Who 
would  take  from  men  a  sort  of  confidence  in  the  peace  and  order 
of  their  community  ?  Who  would  rob  them  of  a  constant  sense 
and  belief,  that  they  may  depend  on  the  future  in  the  disposal 
of  their  children,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  industry,  in  the 
prospects  of  themselves  and  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  them? 
How  i^  patriotism  to  be  generated  or  to  exist,  if  there  be  nothing 
fixed  and  visible,  to  love  and  to  respect ;  if  everything  is  to  be 
transitory,  fluctuating,  and  uncertain,  abandoned  to  the  mercy  ot 
the  shifting  conclusions  and  speculations  of  those  who  reason  ? 

And  here  we  reach  another  gi*eat  lesson  of  the  Jrench  Bevo- 
lution,  the  last  that  I  shall  mention;  that  men  are  not  to  be  left 
to  their  reason  alone.  This  was  a  great  point  from  the  first 
contended  for  by  Mr..  Burke;  and  he  remonstrated  very  justly, 
against  the  new  system  of  resolving  everything  into  the  abstract 
speculations  of  reason,  of  making  the  understanding  everything, 
and  the  heart  nothing. 

**  On  this  scheme  of  things,"  he  cried,  '*  a  king  is  but  a  man, 
a  queen  is  but  a  woman,  a  woman  but  an  animal,  and  an  animal 
not  of  the  highest  order;  all  the  decent  drapery  of  life  (he 
said)  was  to  be  rudely  torn  off;"  and  he  held,  and  with  reason 
held,  that  this  was  a  barbarous  philosoph}^  the  ofispring  of  cold 
hearts  and  muddy  understandings,  and  as  void,  of  solid  wisdom 
as  it  was  destitute  of  all  taste  and  elegance.  Certainly  it  was 
destitute  of  solid  wisdom. 

The  Almighty  Master,  it  wilji  be  seen  on  a  little  reflection, 
has  secured  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  their  morale  social, 
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and  religious  feelings,  and  has  adjusted  .the  machineiyof  sociiety 
on  many  other  and  far  more  powerful  pfrinciples  than  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  understanding ;  these  reasonings,  rightly  directed, 
Trill  nerer  he  found  to  oppose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  them.  To  each  are  allotted  their  different  pro- 
rinces  :  the  understanding  may  regulate  and  sanction ;  it  is  not 
there,  however,  that  the  moving  power  is  to  be  found. 

These  doctrines,  the  utilitarian  doctrines,  which  were  thus 
reprobated  by  Mr.  Bttrke,  were,  in  truth,  the  doctrines  of  i-evo- 
Intionists,  convenient  to  them,  necessary  to  them ;  of  such  men 
they  will  always  be  the  doctrines ;  they  are  so  at  this  moment. 
But  the  French  Revolution  stands  a  memorable  example  to  man^- 
kipd,  of  the  awful  crimes  and  enormities  that  may  be  the  result, 
if  men  succeed  in  obliterating  from  the  heart  and  mind  the  cha- 
racters which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  inscribe  upon  them. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  of  the  French  Kevohition  I  have 
taken  every  pains  that  I  am  competent  to  take ;  but  my  labours 
appear,  in  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Godwin,  in  the  second 
course  of  my  lectures,  not  in  the  first,  which  I  am  now  about  to 
deliver.     Aiid  even  of  snch  labours,  imperfect  and  inadequate 
as  they  are,  the  topics  are  so  important,  that  I  can  give  you  no 
description  of  what  I  have  thus  offered  to  the  ccmsideration  of 
roy  hearers.     The  pages,  however,  of  Mr.  Burke  may  be  your 
security.     His  reasonings  are  somewhat  diffuse,  and  not  always 
given  in  a  manner  sufficiently  direct  and  precise ;  but  the  more 
you  read  and  reflect  on  these  subjects,  the  more  sound  and  im- 
portant they  will  appear,  for  they  will  be  the  better  understood. 
They  come  from  a'  mind  naturally  of  a  very  superior  order, 
mellowed  by  long  and  various  experience,  enlightened  by  ex- 
tensive general  reading,  and  armed  and  accomplished  by  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  that  constitutes  the  proper  know- 
ledge of  a  moralist  as  well  as  of  a  statesman.     There  is  no  part 
of  his  immortal  work  which  was  more  justified  by  the  event,* 
and  in  itself  more  valuable  than  the  moral  part  of  it.     What- 
ever may  be  said  of  other  parts,  by  men  of  different  politicsd 
views  and  feelings,  here,  at  least,  he  was  indeed  a  philosopher 
and  a  prophet. 

But  a  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  moral  part  of 
it,  has  brought  to  my  remembrance  such  passages  in  the  liistory 
of  the  Eevolution,  has  summoned  before  my  view  such  scenes  of 
guilt  and  horror,  such  massacres  and  executions,  such  scenes  of 
undistinguishing  and  unparalleled  murder,  that  I  am  appalled, 
paralysed,  and  struck  down  by  Uie  very  thought  of  them.    I 
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tura  ftom  fbe  pfeaoKe  of  tiiom^  aa^hey  ziae  to  n j  net^leelion, 
ooki. and  shuddering;  aowilljouhereaf^r.  It  might  havB  beea 
suppofled^  tbflt  our  ooouaon  nature  eoold  not  luve  heen  (lapable 
of  such  atffooitiefl.  Who,  that  would  not  have  said,  prior  to  the 
I^'rench  JieTobitioQ,  '*  Amid  ciFiiized  mao,  at  least,  such  things 
are  impossihle."  Yon  will  read  them  in  snoh  histories  as  ro* 
main.  How  little  hut  ike  mere  general  fi»cts  can  sow  be  known, 
and  how  faint  are  all  aaoh  imagies  of  wii«t  wa^  perpetrated  and 
endured  !  But;h0w  awMis  the  lesson  1  howawM  is  it  to  Uunk 
what  the  human  heart  may  be  brought  to ;  what  men  may  be- 
come  when  they  cast  aside  the  common  attributes  of  their  nu^ 
ture !  Could  it  be  believed,  that  men  who  had,  from  the  crimes 
they  were  committing^  ceased  to  be  men,  were  at  the  time,  aa 
you  will  see  them,  reasoning,  speaking,  writing,  as  if  they  still 
belonged  to  our  kipd  ?  Trom .  the  provinces,  in  the  midst  of 
their  massacres,  they  were  sending  dispatches  to  their  govern, 
meat,  announoing  l^r  ckdm  to  the  applauses  of  ikeir  oountry. 
In  the  midst  of  their  bloody  decrees  and  Bp<»eches  in  the  As- 
sembly, they  were  declaring  themselves  the  very  models  of  pa- 
triotism and  benevolence  $  their  hall  resouuded  with  harangues 
about  the  sublimity  of  virtue,  while  they  were  proclaimii^  that 
death  was  an  etemul  sleep,  and  ordering  flutes  and  proeessions 
to  the  Goddess  of  Keason ;  and  in  sodety,  parents  and  children 
were  vaunting  their  exemplary  love  ffx  their  country,  beoause 
they  were  sending  eaoh  other  to  the  guillotine. 

I  must  hasten  to  the  lesRon  of  this  moral  part  of  the  general 
subject,  whdch  cannot  be  delayed  for  a  moment.  You  must 
learn',  then,  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  crimes  which  your  nature 
may  be  made  capable  of  committing.  You  must  never  tamper 
with  your  moral  feelings.  The  understanding  can  pander  to  the 
passions ;  can  at  any  time,  as  it  appears,  when  called  upon,  in- 
vent a  logic  that  shall  lull  the  sense  <^  guilt,  and  obliterate  in 
your  hearts  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong;  even  banish 
that  first  and  common  fe^ng  of  humanity  that  recoils  from  the 
shedding  of  blood.  You  must  be  warned  by  these  phenomena 
of  your  natufe,  the  iaota  of  the  Revolution.  You  most  keep 
the  great  original  instincts  and  intuitions,  which  &e  Almighty 
has  given  you,  ffedi  and  vigorous,  and  unstained  and  nnadufte- 
rated,  and  whole  and  perfect,  in  yonr  bosonftS ;  they  an  the 
guardians  of  your  virtttes,  and  the  ministen  of  your  lii^pine8&; 
Yott  most  not  sniPer  an^  leading  passion  in  its  fhry,  nor  the  nn- 
dentan<ting  in  its  aervilify,  to  rob  you  of  these  inatmets  and  in* 
tuitto&a»---your  own  b^it  defeAoe  and  the  beat  seeuitj  nf  ^ 
commonwealth. 
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Whtitiher  in  morale  or  in  poMtics,  you  nmsi  not  soifer  the  so^ 
pfaister  to  approach  yotu  You  nmat  foe  oareful  of  your  menlis^ 
whatever  be  your  end :  and  yon  must  never  psesume  to  quit  the 
great  beaten  paths  of  human  duty,  euoh  aa  they  have  been  always 
and  from  the  iirst,  shaped  oat  and  prepared  by  the  common  sense 
and  feelings  of  our  (qseoiea.  These  are  a  wisdom  above  t^e  wis* 
dom  of  man,  imparted  to  him  frcwa  above :  and  you  wail  see  in 
the  annals  of  the  Erench  Eevolution  what  man  becomes,  when 
he  attempts  to  W  wiser  than  the  God  that  mad^  him. 


LECTURE    IV. 

AMERICA. 


27ie  itoefyUomng  Le$tMT^  toere  §jk?m  in  1836,  irfUr  the  cour9»  an 
the  $e4imdpwrt  of  th$  Frmeh  Jtev^iution. 

In  the  c<mcluding  lecture^  which  I  yesterday  delivered,  I  bore 
my  testimony  to  the  valuo  of  the  constitution  of  government 
linder  wbaeh  I  have  lived;  no  testimony  could  be  given  witk 
greater  sincerity.  The  lecture  was  drawn  up  in  the  year  1828 ; 
and  th^  experience  of  subsequent  years  has  but  given  a  fresh  iH«» 
terest  and  warmth  to  the  sentiment  then  OiKpressed.  This  sen-: 
timent  has  naturally  arisen  torn  the  studies  eonneoted  with  my 
partieolar  situation ;  from  observation  of  the  lUKi^tainty  of  everyn 
thing  human;  from  loog  meditation  on  the  irritable  passion^^  of 
mankind,  as  exhibited  in  their  history ;  from  the  fury,  the  total 
unreasonableness  with  which  they  will  contend  tot  their  opinions,, 
right  or  wrong ;  from  a  thorough  sense  of  the  difficulty  with 
whiGh  the  ediilces  of  human  happiness  can  be  erected  among 
beings,  such  as  human  beings  essentially  are;  ai«d  a  deep  oon- 
viction  of  the  sober  estimates  which  it  becomes  all  philodoph^a 
to  make,  when  they  are  considering  the  political  situation  either 
of  tbeix  own  countrymen  or  of  t^  communities  ai^nnd  them«i 
^aitare  sets  her  goods  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  le£k ;  a  tcutli 
this,  obviouA  to  every  man  in  the  common  ecmoems  of  life,  and 
^oally  certain  on  the  larger  scale  of  his  polijtioal  existence.  la 
a  man,  aa  a  private  individual,  desirous  to  be  rii^  ^  M3  must 
turn  from  the  pleasures  of  peaceful  study.  Does  he  wish,  sa  a 
patriot  and  a  statesman,,  for  the  order,  the  security,  and  the  re* 
fin£in«nt  of  a  limited  monarchy  i    He  muit  iorego  ^  animated 
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•bilBtle,  tbe  pride,  the  independence,  s^d  tlie  sesse  of  personal 
cohsequence,  to  be  found  in  a  repnblie.  On  all  occasions,  no 
fblly  can  be  greater  than  inconsifltenoy  in  our  expectations.  It 
13  a  great  source  of  discontent  and  unhappiness  to  men  in  a  pri- 
vate station ;  and  in  public  situations  it  often  renders  them  the 
very  torments  of  their  own  age  and  country.  It  would  be  im- 
proper to  conceal  from  you,  Siat  reflections  of  this  kind  have 
been  more  than  ever  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  the  occurrences 
of  later  years.  I  am  quite  amazed  at  the  careless  indifference 
with  which  some  men  seem  to  regard  the  political  blessings  hy 
which  they  are  surrounded ;  the  total  unconsciousness  that  they 
seem  to  bear  about  them,  of  the  value  of  the  constitution  of  go* 
vemment  under  which  they  have  been  bom  and  educated  ;  they 
seem  struck  with  mental  blindness,  when  it  is  the  ben^t  of 
their  own  system  of  polity  tha€  they  are  to  contemplate ;  they 
seem  to  think  nothing  of  the  security  of  person  and  property, 
the  protection  of  every  man,  while  endeavouring  to  better  his 
condition  ;  the  freedom  of  thought ;  the  advantages  of  safe  and 
cheerftd  study ;  the  fair  license  that  is  allowed  to  every  man,  to 
display  his  talents  and  his  genius,  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
be,  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  society,  in  the  senate,  at 
the  bar,  in  whatever  manner  he  may  wish  to  be  useful,  or  hope 
to  be  distinguished;  all  these  things  seem  to  be  considered 
as  things  of  course,  as  things  which  can  be  accomplished  witii* 
out  difficulty,  when  men  are  once  associated  together;  as 
things  that  may  be  sported  with  and  put  to  the  hazard  oi  any 
experiment  that  may  be  proposed ;  as  things  that  may  be  left 
behind,  without  ceremony  or  regret,  by  those  who  are  hastening 
on  to  the  introduction  of  some  other  system,  as  they'  suppose,  of 
greater  political  happiness.  I  confess,  I  cannot  understand  the 
reasonableness  of  views  of  this  nature,  and  I  know  not  how 
I  can  discharge  my  duty  better,  than  by  protesting  against 
them;  than  l^  endeavouring  to  save  your  minds  at  the  same 
time,  from  exclusive  systems  in  politics ;  from  supposing,  that 
men  cannot  be  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  respect,  exeept  under 
one  particular  form  of  gover^iment ;  above  all,  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  this  great  truth,  that  opposite  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages belong  to  different*  systems ;  and  that  there  is  no 
fblly  greater  than  inconsistency  in  our  expectations.  Time  was, 
when  our  constitution  was  never  mentioned  but  in  terms  of  pane-' 
gyrio — "  Our  glorious  constitution  in  church  and  state."  Such 
was  always  the  phrase  adopted  on  every  Occasion,  on  the 
hustings,  in  the  senate,  in  the  books  of  lawyers,  and  the  tKa- 
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tises  of  pkilosorpbew.  In  what  manner  has  the  constitution  for- 
feited these  honourable  distinctious  ?  We  have  witnessed  th« 
greatest  eonvulsion  that  has  ever  happened  in  Europe  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  yet  our  island  still  survives.  Every 
state  aad  potentate  was  insulted,  trampled  upon,  or  destroyed ; 
the  only  exertion  was  England*  Nay,  to  England  it  was 
owing  that  any  one  state  or  empire  now  exists,  under  any  form 
or  appearance  of  its  former  independence.  Whatever  else  may 
be  contested,  these  are  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  the  absurdity  of  our  institutions  and  our 
unenlightened  notions,  we  have  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a 
great  people*  The  products  of  our  skill  and  capital  are  in  every 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe ;  the  business  of  the  world  is  trans- 
acted on  the  exchange  of  London ;  commerce  in  our  ports ;  science 
ia  our  factories ;  activity  in  our  streets,  and  affluence  in  our 
squares ;  intelligence  in  our  societies,  learning  in  our  universities, 
and  eloquence  in  our  senates ;  affection  at  our  hearths,  and  piety 
at  our  altars ;  no  slight  specimens  these  of  the  value  of  our  consti- 
tution. Would  it  be  too  much  to  say,  turning  away  from  these 
more  modest  expostulations  of  a  calm  and  reasoning  philosophy, 
would  it  be  too  much  to  say,  that  no  such  magnificent  spectacle 
of  the  civilization  of  mankind,  waa  ever  offered  to  observation, 
as  is  at  this  day  presented  to  any  reflecting  mind  by  this  our 
favoured  island  ?  What  solution  can  be  found,  then,  for  the 
restless  agitation,  and  inextinguishable  discontent,  of  too  many 
amongst  us  ?  I  shall  not,  I  think,  employ  your  time  ill,  if  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  course  of  lectures,  I  now  endeavour  to 
consider  this  subject  thoroughly;  if  I  now  try  to  enable  you,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  judge  of  the  reasonings  of  those  whom 
you  will  have  hereafter  to  meet  in  public  and  in  private;  men 
not  without  their  importance  from  their  talents,  or  influence  from 
their  situation  in  society.  The  truth  is,  that  the  convulsion  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  Eevolution  in  Eranoe,  a  revolution  that 
ought  to  be  deeply  studied  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms, 
produced  a  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  which  has  not  yet  sub- 
sided, and  possibly  never  may.  Every  such  ferment  wiU  alw^ya 
give  a.  currency  to  republican  principles :  the  daring,  the  low, 
the  ambitious,  men  of  commanding  talents,  men  of  desperate 
fortunes,  those  who  relish  not  the  restraints  of  order,  those  who 
turn  from  the  doctrines  of  religian,  and  I  mean  not  to  deny,  that 
to  these  must  be  often  added  respect^ible  m^i  of  speculative 
minds,  with  wide  and  extended  views,  and  ardently  interested 
XA  the  happiness  of  tb^ir  fellow-oreatures^  all  these  are  naturally 
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put  in  motion  when  society  is  disturbefl ;  are  always  ready  to 
present  their  projects,  and  fiU  the  air  with  their  complaints,  when 
an  audience  can  he  obtained.  Like  die  winds  in  the  cave  of 
Eolus,  no  sooner  is  an  interstice  opened,  than  out  they  come, 
**  Quk  data  porta,  ruunt ;"  and  it  were  often  to  be  wished,  that 
there  was  a  master-spirit,  like  the  fabled  god,  to  control  them, 
and  save  the  world  from  the  uproar  they  occasion,  by  restoring 
them  to  their  appointed  place  of  salutary  restraint. 

Republics  have  always  existed  among  mankind;  they  are 
founded  an  one  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  our  natnrey 
the  primitive  equality  of  all  men ;  an  equality  seen  in  a  thou- 
sand affecting  instances ;  in  our  common  feelings,  appetites,  and 
passions ;  in  the  same  process  of  youth,  manhood,  and  decay  : 
in  health  and  sickness  common  to  all ;  and  in  the  satne  great 
undistinguishing  law  of  our  being,  that  consigns  to  the  same 
common  eartli  the  peasant  and  the  king.  ''  And  how  dieth  the 
wise  man  ?'*  says  the  preacher,  "  As  the  fool.**  While  these  are 
indisputable  truths,  and  matters  of  the  most  obvious  experience^ 
the  distinctions  of  society,  though  equally  the  result  of  our 
common  nature,  will  always  be  rebelled  against,  will  always  be 
looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  those  who  are  placed  low  in 
the  scale  of  human  existence.  Republics  are  the  expedients 
resorted  to,  not  only  for  the  redress  of  the  inequalities  of  fortune, 
and  the  injustice  of  the  oppressor,  but  for  the  fancied  evils,  and 
the  real  inevitable  evils,  by  which  a  q)eculative  mind  is  tor- 
mented ;  and  a  fierce  and  proud  man,  and  a  benevolent  and  good 
man,  will  thus  often  find  an  equal  pleasure  in  contemplating  a 
state  of  society,  where  all  are  to  be  mingled  and  mixed  toge- 
ther, no  superior  admitted,  and  all  left  to  participate,  in  the  best 
manner  they  can,  in  the  same  common  privileges  and  blessings 
of  their  common  nature.  It  is  thus,  that  the  writings  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  minstrels  of  liberty,  have  always 
found  an  echo  in  our  bosoms,  are  the  delight  of  our  youth,  and 
not  ungrateful  to  our  age.  "  Old  as  I  am,"  says  Mr.  Burke, 
**  I  read  with  pleasure  the  fine  raptures  of  Lucaa  and  Cor- 
neille ;"  and  this  sort  of  elevation  of  sentiment,  this  indefinite 
aspiration  after  a  freedom  of  will  and  carelessness  of  action,  which 
is  to  give  dignity  to  the  character,  has  been  entertained  and 
transmitted  through  every  generation  of  nnmkind,  £rom  the 
Roman  patriot  to  the  Gothic  warrior ;  from  the  English  bai^n 
to  the  religious  puritan ;  from  the  republican  of  America  to  the 
revolutionist  in  France ;  and  finally  to  those  amongst  tw,  the 
political  enthusiasts,  who  would  now  destroy  our  inBtitutions  as 
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the  vestiges  of  feudal  ignorance  and  oppression^  and  elerate  us, 
as  they  suppose,  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings,  by  turning  our 
limited  monarchy  into  a  republic.  I  can  hold  no  parley  with 
vulgar  men,  who  are  indifferent  to  the  refinements  of  society,  or 
ferocious  men  who  recoil  not  from  the  horrors  of  civil  confusion ;. 
those  for  whom  the  imagination  has -no  pleasures,  and  those  who 
feel  not  **  the  compunctious  visi tings  of  our  nature.*'  I  speak 
to  those  who  mean  well  though  they  counsel  ill ;  who  pursue  a 
theory  reckless  of  difficulties  and  the  opiuions  of  others ;  who 
are  enamoured  of  their  own  abstract  notions  of  right;  who 
expect  a  virtue  and  a  reasonableness  in  others  never  to  be  found ; 
who  can  see  no  merit  in  a  system  where  they  at  the  same 
time  see  imperfections  ;  who,  as  moral  and  political  reasoners, 
are  contemptuous,  dogmatic,  and  unaccommodating  ;  who  would 
hazard  every  thing  rather  than  not  reduce  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  their  country  to  some  prescribed  model  of  their  own 
formation  ;  and  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 
move  the  world,  but  logic  and  reasoning ;  to  men  often  hard  and 
repulsive,  sometimes,  however,  benevolent  and  good,  to  these  I 
would  now  address  myself,  and  the  points  I  would  wish  to  cariy 
with  them  are,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  they  should 
not  be  exclusive,  not  undervalue  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  nor 
over-estimate  the  advantages  of  others ;  that  they  should  cast  an 
equal  eye  on  the  various  conditions  of  society,  the  various  sys- 
tems of  government  which  the  world  exhibits ;  should  see  that 
happiness,  human  happiness,  may  be  realized  under  an  infinite 
diversity  of  forms ;  and  that  nations,  like  individuals,  may  have 
often  very  different  tastes  and  habits,  and  vcny  different  expe- 
dients for  accomplishing  their  own  particular  welfare  ;  and  that 
while  great  principles  of  political  happiness  may  be  held  up  by 
the  i>hilo8opher  to  the  consideration  of  mankind,  each  country 
must  be  left  to  the  modification,  adoption,  or  even  rejection  of 
them,  just  as  their  particular  opinion  directs  or  situation  requires. 
And  entertaining  views  like  these,  and  wishing  them  to  be 
entertained  by  others,  the  great  opponents  I  have  to  meet  are 
reasoners  of  the  republican  school ;  every  other  form  of  govern- 
ment is,  by  such  men,  considered  as  a  perfect  insult  on  the 
rights  of  mankind ;  the  most  moderate  of  them  can  see  little 
merit  in  any  other.  Those,  indeed,  amongst  them  who  deserve 
llie  name  of  statesmen,  would  not,  I  imagine,  advise  an  esta- 
blished government,  like  our  own,  to  be  immediately  pulled 
down,  for  the  sake  of  erecting  another  on  the  model  of  the  Ame- 
rican; but  there  is  a  .general  opinion,  not  only  amongst  them 
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but  amongst  all  repubHean  reasoners,  that  no  other  but  tiiai  of 
America  exhibits  the  perfection  of  the  social  sj^tem  ;  that  no 
otiier  can  be  founded  on  principles  strictly  rational  and  jnst  \  and 
that  as  the  world  rolls  on,  and  necessarily  improves,  no  other  will 
at  length  be  thought  worthy  to  exist  among  mankind. 

I  cannot  accede  to  these  opinions ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  in 
the  remainder  of  this  lecture,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  next  lee^ 
ture,  endeavour  thoroughly  to  consider  such  opinions ;  and  moie 
especially,  how  far  they  are  applicalde,  drawn  as  they  are  from 
the  nature  and  success  of  the  American  republic,  to  Hie  old- 
established  governments  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
eonstitntion  of  government  established  in  our  own  country. 

The  later  revolutionists  in  France,  in  the  years  1792,  1793, 
and  subsequently,  carried  these  republican  notions  into  practice, 
but  with  them  tiie  experiment  totally  faUed.  Not  so  in  America. 
In  America  the  experiment  has  hitherto  answered,  and  is,  of 
course,  appealed  to  by  all  those  who  would  display,  by  oontx^t, 
the  defects  and  faults  of  the  older  governments.  This  instance 
must  be,  therefore,  considered.  I  may  say,  indeed,  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  general  terms,  that  it  would  be  somewhat  strange, 
if  the  advantages  of  the  American  system  were  not  accompanied 
by  connected  disadvantages ;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  ascer. 
tain  the  fact.  I  will  refer  to  what  I  consider  as  proper  autho- 
rities, and  make  quotations.  This  method  may  be  a  liltle 
tedious,  but  it  will  be  the  most  unobjectionable  way  of  procuring 
evidence ;  and  the  subject  is  important. 

There  has  been  lately  published  a  book  by  M.  de  Tocqueville. 
He  is  a  Frenchman,  not  of  democratic  birth,  but,  I  think,  of  de- 
mocratic notions,  and  he  goes  over  to  America  to  judge  for 
himself  of  the  government  and  its  inhabitants.  In  his  introduc- 
tion, he  observes,  that  everything  since  the  fall  of  the  Boman 
empire  has  tended  to  establish  the  equality  of  mankind.  He 
proceeds  in  a  general  manner,  through  the  detail,  to  establish  his 
general  statement,  casting  a  rapid  glance  on  the  past  history  of 
Europe.  " The  facts,"  he  says,  "have  been  these :  the  feudal 
property  was  broken  up;  the  lower  orders,  in  the  shape  of 
churchmen,  were  assimilated  to  the  men  of  rank  and  power ;  the 
great  barons  and  the  kings  weakened  each  other  by  their  con- 
tentions ;  the  commercial  men  came  forward ;  the  men  of  genius, 
and  again,  luxury,  war,  fashion,  passions  the  most  frivolous, 
passions  the  most  profound,  all  and  everything  tending  to  impo* 
verish  the  rich  and  enrich  the  poor;  everything  to  the  progress 
of  democracy."    And  he  at  last  concludes,  that  the  gradual  de- 
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velopmenk  of  the  equolity  of  conditioiifl  »  the  work  of  Provi*. 
dencse ;  haying  all  the  proper  BigoB  about  it,  univerBality,  durtt" 
bilitjy  the  failure  of  all  human  efforts  to  resist  it,  and  eyery* 
thing  conspiring  to  produce  it.  There  is  no  altematiye,  there- 
fore, he  insists,  for  existing  goyemments,  but  to  submit  and 
accommodate  themselves  to  this,  as  they  would  to  any  other  dis- 
pensation of  the  Creator*  >  He  is  not  satisfied,  he  could  not  well 
be,  with  the  march  of  democracy  in  his  own  country,  but  Ame^ 
rioa  presents  to  liim  a  specimen  of  that  deyelopment  of  the  prin* 
ctple  <^  equality,  at  which  Prance  is  sooner  or  later  to  arriyo; 
and  he,  theref<»re,  repairs  to  that  country,  not  merely  from 
curiojsity,  but  to  gather  up  hints  for  the  improyement  of  the 
social  condition  of  hia  own,  which  is  eyidently  to  be  rested  on> 
not  Becessarily  the  same,  but  certainly  on  sunilar  principles  of 
democracy.  Suoh  is  the  account  M.  de  Tocqueyille  giyes  of 
himself  and  his  pditioal  s^itiments.  There  seems,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  ob}ect  to  any  representations  he  may  make,  as 
coming  from  one  too  much  inclined  to  the  older  school  of 
politics ;  and  considering  him,  therefore,  as  a  not  unfayour* 
able  critio  of  republicanism,  I  shall  hereafter  quote  largely 
from  him. 

And  here  I  have  to  obserye,  that  already,  eyen  in  the  intra, 
duction  of  M.  de  Tocqueyjlle's  wq;ik,  I  find  much  to  object  to. 
The  equality  of  mankind  has  been  the  object,  it  seems,  of  Pro- 
yidence  for  ages ;  and  therefore,  democracy  is  to  be  established 
in  obedience  to  the  Diyine  will :  it  is  in  yain  to  resist  it.  This 
is  the  sort  of  reasoning  always  adopted  by  reyolutionists  and 
republican .  writers ;  from  the  "  9a  ira  "  of  the  blood-stained 
mobs  of  Paris,  to  the  necessariau  dogmas  of  MM.  Thiers  and 
Mignet,  the  historians  of  the  French  Keyolution ;  from  the  de- 
magogues of  our  own  low  press,  to  the  regular  reasonings  of 
particular  statesmen,  and  men  of  property,  among  ourselyes.  A 
reyolution  must  roll  on ;  one  moyement  necessarily  leads  to  ano« 
ther ;  the  spirit  of  the  times  caimot  be  resisted ;  stop,  they  say, 
the  falls  of  Niagara  with  your  hand,  the  oeeaa  with  a  bulrush ; 
and  in  this  manner  they  ^o  on,  taking  eyerythiug  for  granted, 
both  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  and  the  preyalency  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  coming  to  a  oonunon  yote  on  the  part  of  mankind,  of 
whooL  they  are,  forsooth,  the  representatiyes,  and  carrying  along 
with  them,  too  often,  the  light  and  superficial  mass  of  gazers 
and  listeners  by  the  yery  arrogance  of  their  language  and  ig- 
norant effrontery  of  their  pretensions.  But  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, in  the  mean  time,  know  but  little  of  this  concatenated 
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g^Ttal  improwueBt  of:  manluad,  sinoe  tiie  dark  i^^eSr  b  not 
HeMMarily  their  pfogtebi^  io  ^aeoocracj,  certaLuly  not  to  qua- 
lity; the  poOt  mtuBt  exifitas  wfili  m  the  rich,  tho  labonriBg^r» 
€emtittiiitie»  in  tiie  whole  world(  ok  least;  cannot  reat  their  go- 
fehimeiit  on^tke  will  of  the  meve  Bumeriocd  nuigontjr ;  th^  na- 
tomlrulefis  of  mankind  most  be  found  in  the  aristocracies  of 
birth,  knott^edge^  and  affluesneeii  which  arise  and  attend  this 
progress  of  mankind,  on  which  so  much  is  supposed  to  depend. 
One  man  can  nevet  be  the  same  aS  another,  nor  by  any  possible 
education  be  made  so.  These  must  be  the  future  facts  in  old 
countries,  whatever  may  be  4Am  geoeraiieisfg  visions  pf  ^  speeu.* 
lating  minds.  The  example  of  Amerioa-is  no  precedent,  from 
the  partieulfir  nature  of  tfaeioase.  Great  priQCiplfia^xist^  sack 
as  ate  seized  tipon  by  abstract  reasoners,  but  they  az^  disturbed, 
suspended,  neutralized,  ov  destroyed  by  a  thousand  aocidents : 
the  appearance  of  a  man  of  geniie,  of  good  i|uali(ies  or  of  bad; 
a  sudden  epidemic,  religious  or  political^  in  large  classes  of 
mankind;  Mahomet  may  slairt  up  £rom  the  sands ^f  Arabia ^ 
Buonaparte  ftom  Oorsiaa. 

With  what  a  splendid  declamation,  for  inatanoe,  as  J  haye  in 
a  former  lecture  observed,  would  a  revolutionary  reascMier  <>f  this 
description  hare  delighted  hj^mself  and  othefrs,  at  the  lureaking 
out  of  the  Reformation :  with  what  confidence  would  he  have 
Asserted,  that  in  half  a  eentnry  not  a  yestige  of  what  he  would 
hare  called  the  Boman  Ga^oiie  superstition  would  remain; 
trhat  a  magni^^ent  vision  wwiki  he  have  exhibited  of  tho  pro- 
gress of  truth,  the  inevitiKble  fall  of  confessors  «ui  i^eats,  the 
triumph  of  ilie  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  the  opening  glories  of 
the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  mankind !  But  in  the  mean 
tim^  confessdrs  and  priests  «till  exist,  and  the  Bomaii  Catholic 
Religion  exists;  andyet-the  fVttedoni  of  the  mind  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  siaiidqsd  «8sea- 
tially  advanced  and  plaoed  in*  a  stale  of  permaoeat  progress 
^nd  imptovement.  That  is,  pkiloe^hers  and  statesm^  yfiU  be 
justified  in  their  reasoniiigs  if  they  will  be  moderate  in  their 
reasonings ;  not  exdusiive,  not  dogmatic ;  xiesttng  aomeihing  a&d 
fiot  too  much  on  the  salutary,  momV  effieaeyof  great  gensrtl 
principles,  but  making  large  dllowanee  for  what  mxisty  to  hoiniin 
eyes  at  least,  appear  accident  and  chance;  not  «8uppesiBg:  thjU; 
the  conchisions  of  their  own  minds  must  necessarily  be  thpsa^of 
all  the  world  beside,  present  and  to  come;. and  above  all,  not 
supposing  that  there  is  only  one  toad  to  poiitieal.happi]|ee^.aBd 
that,  the  one  they  have  themselves  selected. 
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Proceeding  onward  witk  the  book  of  M«  de  Toeq»evllk^  it  is 
plain  from  everj  page  of  it,  as  it  is  from  every  page-  of  eyery 
other  book  on  liie  aabjeot  of  Amerioa,  tiiai  they  who  speculate 
on  the  democratic  Bjelemf  and  think  of  applying  it  in  my  re- 
spect to  their  own  eountiy,  nuat  remember,  that.ihia  ia  a  prin- 
ciple perfectly  intolenmt,  perfectly  msrcileaa  to  every  other ;  aa 
other  is  allowed  to  exist  in  modification  of  it»  much  leas  in  op- 
position to  it  in  the  slightest  particular.    Demooracy 

"  sits  on  a  des^dtic  throne, 
And  reigns  a  tyrant,  if  it  reigns  at  all.^         - 

When  the  American  oonstitation  was  first  formed,  after  the  con^ 
elusion  of  the  Eevolutionary  war  with  England^  every  effort  was 
made  by  Washingtcm  and  Hamilton  to  give  strength  to  the  ge. 
neral  executive  government,  and  to  keep  the  difE^rent  provincial 
governments  under  the  control  of  the  general  government  of  the 
Union ;  that  America  might  become  ji.  great  and  compact  nation, 
xiot«a  loose  aaaemblage  of  different  rq^hlics^  each  providing  for . 
its  eeparate  welfare,  regardless  of  any  other :  in  every  way,  it 
was  the  aim  of  those  distinguished  and  wise  men  to  form  re* 
publics,  but  not  democracies.  Washington  had  suffered  many  a 
painftil  moment ;  despondency  had  sometimes  even  reached  his 
mind,  or  a  melancholy  approaching  to  it,  while  he  observed  the 
unreasonable  fancies  and  the  ui^rincipled  selfishness  of  the 
popular  will,  when  the  presence  df  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
was  once  removed,  and  the  dangecs  of  the  contest  passed  away. 
Edifying  particulars  of  thia  kind  are  to  be  found  in  Marshall's 
Life  of  Washington,  and  are  si^oiently  intimated  in  the  Feder- 
aliat,  a  eollection  of  papers  that  were  addressed  by  Hamiltqn 
and  his  Mends  to  the  Amarican  people,  while  the  adoption  of 
the  oonstttiltion  was  at  issue.  But  Jefferson  was  their  great 
opponent ;  and  when  the  constitutioa  was  at  last  accepted  by  a 
sufficient  majority  of  the  states,  the  nation  soon  became  divided 
into  two  opposite  parties,  the  fWderaliats  and  the  Anti-feder. 
alists ;  Uiat  is,  the  repnblioanfl  And  the  democrata.  And  what 
has  been  the  result?  Democracy  soon  b^gan  to  be  popular,  aud^ 
since  ih6  death  of  Washington,  has  nunre  and  more  prevailed, 
till  it  has  become  totally  triumphant ;  as  must  always  be  the 
-oase,  when  the  question  is  to  be  referred  to  the  mere  majority 
of  a  community,  told  by  the  head.  And  thus  I  arrive  at  l^e 
great  leading  positioii  which  you.  will  bear  in  mind,  while  you 
are  considering  the  government  of  Am/srica,  that  it  produces 
^veiy  good  an4  every  evil  thatoan  result  from  the  total  donu- 
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nation  of  the  majoxity-;  the  majority  told  by  the  head«  This 
total  domination  of  the  majority,  so  conatitated»  is  the  sohtioa 
of  all  the  phenomena,  good  or  bad,  attcactlye  or  repulaive,  that 
belong  to  the  system.  And  I  must  again  Tepeai,  that  no  patriot 
must  iirge  his  country  into  republican  notions  and  situations, 
unless  he  is  prepared  for  the  consequences ;  unless  he  is  content 
to  have  everything  hereafter  ruled  and  adjusted  by  the  majority, 
told  by  the  head« 

But  of  what  avail  is  it,  to  talk  of  the  good  or  the  evil  that 
may  result  from  this  system?     No  other  system  is  thought 
lawful.     Every  other  system  of  government,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  is  denounced  as  an  usurpation  and  a  tyranny;  con- 
trary^ to  the  rights  of  man ;  the  produce  only  of  fSsudal  bar- 
barism and  injustice.     It  were  to  be  wished,  diat  these  demo- 
cratic reasoners,  in  our  own  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
would  consider  for  a  mOment  how  artificial  is  the  principle  which 
they  set  up,  when  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  minority 
are  bound  to  give  way  to  the  majority.     It  is  quite  desirable 
that  they  should  consider,  that  when  this  is  the  case,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  rights  of  man  for  all  those  who  are  unfortunately 
outnumbered.     And  again,  let  us  look  to  practice,  and  reflect 
how  little  this  celebrated  principle  is  attended  to,  whenever  it 
can,  with  any  convenience,  be  resisted.     In  earlier  times,  large 
sections  of  a  nation  have  moved  away  to  the  left,  when  the 
larger  portion  thought  it  better  to  move  away  to  the  right. 
How  often,  in  ordinary  life,  do  we  see  minorities  entering  into 
resolutions,  appealing  to  the  public,  breaking  off  from  majorities, 
and  insisting,  often  with  just  reason,  qn  the  superior  wisdom 
of  their  views !    It  is  evident,  that  if  you  resolve  everything 
into  the  rights  of  man,  it  is  the  natural  right  of  every  man  to 
do  what  he  chooses :   certainly  not  to  submit  to  the  physical 
strength  of  oth^ers,  that  is,  not  to,  the  majority  nunaerically 
counted.    This  last  (however  insisted  upon  by  republican  phi- 
losophers) is  mere  brutal  forc^  the  law  of  savages. 

But  society,  it  will  be  said,  cannot  exist,  nor  the  business  of 
life  be  carried  on,  except  the  rule  be  laid  down,  that  the  minority 
are  to  submit  to  the  majority.  This  may  be  very  true  ;  but 
then  we  have  now  another  principle  produced,  not  the  mere 
naked  rights  of  man,  but  the  principle  of  expediency.  **  It  is 
desirable,  it  is  expedient,  that  the  majority  should  rule."  Where 
then  are  the  rights  of  man,  where  are  aU  the  original  elementary 
principles  of  human  nature?  "It  is  expedient,"  it  ^seems; 
'irhy,  we  are  thus  returned  to  ttie  unenlightened,  miserable^  and 
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tontraotefl  rieWs  of  otxr  poor,  barbarous  ancestort,  whose  acts  ^ 
of  potliaraent  generally  began,  as  indeed  they  do  now,  with  the 
lowly  Vords,  and  always  with  the  principle,  *'  whereas  it  is  ex* 
pedient,*'  &c,  &c.,  and  "  be  it  hereafter  enacted,"  &c.  &c.  j^las 
for  the  rights  of  man  and  the  vapouring  dogmatism  of  tiie  phi* 
losophers  of  democracy,  "  quid  tanto  digntim  feret  hie  promissor 
hiatu !"  so  immutable- are  the  constitutions  of  nature,  properly 
understood ;  so  vain  is  it  for  democratic  t)r  any  other  writers  to 
rest  government  or  society  upon  any  other  foundations  but  those 
which  the  Creator  has  appointed  for  them ;  so  vain  to  rest  every- 
thing  on  abstractions  elicited  from  the  metaphysical  recesses  of 
original  right,  neglecting  what  is  practical,  palpable,  and  in- 
telligible. 

Biit  again.  While  this  great  principle  of  the  domination  of 
the  mere  numerical  majority  is  contended*  for  as  a  natural  ordi- 
nance, can  any  possible  principle  be  so  contrary  to  nature  as  this, 
that  the  vote  of  one  man  should  be  considered  just  as  good  as 
tiiat  of  another  ?  Is  this  the  ordinance  of  the  Creator?  Has 
he  made  the  conditions  of  human  life  everywhere  the  same  ?  Is 
the  earth  to  be  tUled,  and  the  web  to  be  woven,  and  the  sea  to 
be  encountered,  and  the  ore  to  be  manufactured,  by  those  who  are 
at  the  same  time  to  enlighten  and  to  improve  mankind ;  to  teach 
the  artist  the  lesftons  of  science,  and  their  fellow-creatures  their 
duties  to  each  other  ^d  to  their  God  ?  But  no,  it  will  be  an- 
swered, we  >mea^L  orily  to  have  intelligent  votes,  given  on  all 
public  occasions,  jmd  up  to  this  point,  at  least,  all  men  may  be 
educated.  Indeed !  Are  these  public  occasions,  then,  so  easy 
to  be  understood?  I  speak  of  old  countries,  and  old  govern- 
ments, situated  in  Europe.  Enter  into  the  streets  of  our  me- 
ta'opolis,  or  our  great  manufacturing  towns,  its  by-streets,  and 
its  obscure  and  crowded  tenements,  not  its  squares  and  palaces ; 
survey  the  inhabitants  you  find  there;  observe  their  occupa- 
tions and  their  wants;  their  necessary  habits  of  thought;  and 
consider  what  it  is,  that  education  can  here  be  rationally  ex- 
pected to  accomplish.  Consider  what  public  questions  are ;  what 
the  candidates  for  public  favour  are ;  the  plausible  arts  of  a  de- 
signing man ;  the  unattractive,  the  retiring,  and  often  even  the 
fastidious  manners  of  a  man  of  real  intelligence  and  virtue. 

But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  all  these  points,  it  will  be  an- 
swered, in  America,  Perhaps  not,  perhaps  not  at  present.  But 
was  iever  any  country  so  situated,  in  the  history  of  the  worldj  as 
is  America  ?  Can  it  be  in  any  respect  an  example  to  an^  of  the 
old  Countries  in  Europe?     We  will  refer  to  a  few  particulars. 

I  I  2 
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I  Will  qtiote  latgely  from  others,  tliat  yon  may  ooi- dspeod  Km 
any  opinion  of  mine ;  toid  ad  I  ptx)ceed,  yott  wiH  GontiB«i»Uy 
compare  what  yon  hear,  with  what  you  know  of  your  owii  poli- 
tical sitttation,  and  ask  yoursehree  whether  your  limited  monaxohy 
iiito^  changed  to  an  American  demoomcy ;  wiietberit  iatdeai* 
table  that  such  an  obje^et  shaaldJi)«aceomplishedalall;  landif 
Accomplished,  what  would  be  the  eost,  «iid  what  the  laak^  lad 
Imust  agaiti  and  again*  observe,  that  it  is  in  T«i&  for  Btaftasnii&n 
to  suppose  that  they  can  adopt  a  middle  coui^;  that  they  cm 
take  as  much  6r  as  liid^  of  democracy  as  tbey  choose.  -  This 
cannot  be.  Mixed  govenxmeuts  and  monarchiocil,  goTorcmfints 
caunot  be  founded  on  demecratio  prinoiples.  You  may  iiaat  smk 
govemments  on  aristocratic  foundations,  and  Ihen  Ubecodijse  the 
whole  by  adding  and  iuterwteafying  popular  ptineiples.:  but  make 
iShe  goremment  essentially  and  hmdam^Eitally  denecrntic!,  end 
the  democratic  spiri't  wiU,  from  its  yery  nature,  never  leat.till  it 
has  totally  overpowered  the  ottier  two,  the  mouarchy  fmd  aris- 
tocracy. It  behoves  l^refore  evezy  reformer  in  a  mixed  go- 
vernment to  consider  well  what  he  is  doing ;  to  oonaider  on  what 
ibundation  he  is  resting  everything ;  what  is  the  moving  power; 
what  are  the  elements  of  the  constitutiaa  he  ia  proposing ;  how 
ihesb  elements  are  tampered,  modified,  chec^ced,  and  harnxonized ; 
birth,  rank,  property,  intelligence)  physieal  strength,  how  all 
these  tlfiings  are  disposed  of. 

''^^  Many  leadiug  remarks^"  says  M.  de  TooqueviUe,  **maybe 
made  on  the  social  state  of  the  Anglo-Americans ;  but  there  i» 
one  paramount  to  all  the  rest.  The  social  i^ateof  the  Americans 
is  emineiitly  democratic ;  it  was  so  from  i;he  first :  iu  our  own 
times,  it  is  more  so  than  ever.  When  one  speaks  of  the  laws 
and  civil  polity  of  the  Ammeana,  one  m«st  always  begin  with 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people^  Th^is  not 
tt  doelarine  disguised  m  in  other  eountries,  and  leading  to  no,eon- 
^ sequences-;  it  is  recognized  in  the  BKfttmers,  it  is  proclaimed  in 
the  laws,  and  if  there  be  a  eountry  where  this  value  of  the  doer 
trine  may  be  appreciated,  its  i^plie^itiou  to  the  affairs  of  society 
studied^  and  its  advm&tages  and  dangers  judged  of,  that  pountry 
18,  most  assuredly^  America,  l^e  pe<^le  participate  in  the,  ooxu- 
position  of  their  laws,  by  choosing  their  law-makers;  in  the  ap- 
plication of  their  laws>  by  electing  their  executive  oifiSc^rs  i  and 
th^y  may  be  said  to  govern  thonselves,  so  feeble  and.  limits  is 
the  power  left  to  the  administration  pf  the  laws,  so  dis^qt  the 
'influence  of  its  popular  origin,  so  obedient  is  it  to  the  power  from 
.  whidh  it  sprcmg.  Tfee  people  in  An^ericax^igUL  in  the^political 
world  as. the  Deity  does  in  the  universe ;  the  people  are"  the 
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begtimiiig' imd  end  of  everyUii^.;  from  th^m  ^very thing  pjo^ 
eeed^  and  by  tibem  is  ev^tibing  absorbed." 

"  llieinBtituiioDS  of  the  country/'  says  M.  de  Tocqueville^ 
In  hM>iBeooiid  Tolinne^  ''  are  not  only  democratic  in  their  ]princi«- 
ple,  but  in  all  tiieir  developments ;  the  people  nominate  directly 
tiicdr  lepvesraitBtiTeSy  and  ia  general,  ai^iually,  that  they  may 
retain  tkem  mom  com^etely  in  their  dependence :  it  is  the  ma- 
jont^thatgbTBCiiB.in  the  natne  of  the.  people,  the  majority  con« 
dstiflg  of  peaceidbls  and  patriotic  oitizena.  The  parties  range  on 
each  side,  and  endeaveur.  to  brii^  over  to  them  the  moderate^ 
whO'titiaui  in  the  saddle.  These  parties  were>  long  the  federalists 
and  tiio  repnblieans:  but  Ameriea  is  the,  laud  of  democracy. 
Ther  fedecalistB,  though  oouiiting  in  their,  ranks  almost  all  the 
great  men  of  the  Eerncdution^  weve  at  last  obliged  to  give  way ; 
Jeffecson  and  the  democrats  triumphed,  and  tlie  society  has  frpm 
tiiat  tinw  became  democratie.  A  custom  is  gaining  ground  in 
Atteri4d,  thatvill,  i&the  end»  sender  all  the  guarantees  of  the 
repfesentatlTe  government  vain.  Gl^he  eleotors,  when  they  name 
a  deputy,  often  traee  out  for  him  a  line,  of  conduct  from  which 
he  is  not  to  depart^  and  except  that  there  is  no. tumult,  it  is  ^ 
if  the  nujority  met  and  deliberated  in  the  market-place^" 

*^  Many  eirseamstances,"  I  ooatinue  to.  quote. from  M.  de 
Tooqaeville,  "  have  contributed  to  render  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority not  only  predominant,  but  irresistible  ;  it  is  not  only  u 
pow^F  great  in  fiiot,  but  the  public  opinion  is  with  it,  and  when 
it  is  oAee  formed,  this  power  of  the  majority,  no  obstade  can  be 
fotind,  I  do  not  say  to  stop,  bat  thex>e  is  none  even  to  retard  its 
march ;  none  even  to  leave  it  time  to  hear  thi^  complaints  of 
those  v^hom  it  tramples  down^  and  •crushes  as  it  passes  over 
them.  The  consequenoes  of  &  state  of  things.like  this>  have  an 
ill  Omen  for  the  future." 

M.  de  Tooqueville,  to  whose  teatimony  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible objeotioB,  after  these  ohservaiiaDS)  p-oceeds  in  the.  next 
chapter  to  staile  the  instability,  of  every Uung;  that  results  ^om 
the  manney  in  which  the  pei^ei'  ean  indttige  every  change  in 
then^  fanciefs,  by  a  oofrespondent  ohaoge  m  their  representative 
and  executive!  <^9eevs«  .  tBehemea  foe  the  public  gQo<C  public  i)»- 
atitkitfons,  laws;  the  constitution  of  thegovemment,  everything 
is  affected  by  this^iieility  of  change  :  and  he  at  last  observes, 
**  Howis  all  this?  I  resfr  the  origin,"  says  he,  "of  all  power 
on  the  will  of  the  people,  and  yet  I  regaixl  .as  impious  and  de- 
testable, the  makim  that  the.  rai^jivity  have  a  right  to  do  what 
they  think  best^^how  is. all  this?  do  I  not  coiiti^dict  myself? 
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K6 ;  for  there  is  H  g^eafftllttV,  W)il(Ai(  Iwtbec&i  BmSim^imi 
only  by  fhe  majority  of  the  pebple^  tob  by^Hnriiiijdrityja^r^ 
human  race ;  and  this  law  is  the  isw  ioi#  jastioe.^  Itt  ia^^fostiGev 
then,  that  foims  the  boundary  ef  'therfgbt  of  werp-pflofle  1^ 
do  what  they  ohoose.  A  natibilirlike  a  jUty  of  the  inuhiaajOttBC^ 
and  is  to  apply  the  law  by  whieh  it  is  bGimd<-^4he7law.o£  jast 
tice.  When  I  re^s^  theii  to  ob0y  dn  xsa^st  hw^  1  appeal  ftam 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  tothr  soifaSKigntyaf  tius,  bwMNl 
race."  The  chapter  becomes  Hftifimtt^i  and^he  obMnpes^  ^  :Wh«R 
then  I  see  a  right  and  a  faculty  altowed  toam^r  powor^  be^it^fhat 
it  may^  to  do  whatever  it  ehoosiss;  1)0  it  ealled  peophs  tfc  king, 
democracy  or  aristoeraoy;  whether  exereked  onder.'S/TDfisisireby 
or  under  a  repubHo,  Hien  I  eay,  tlusro  is  the  germ  of 'tynumy^ 
and  for  my  part,  I  will  look  fcft  another  sfeJbdm  oi  Mwmjm&i 
which  to  live.'* 

M.  de  Tocqueville  seems^  thmfoie;  not  to  acquiesQe  in  t^ 
great  republican  axioin,  thkt  every  one  is  to  snbmit.t^ih^jai^ 
jority.  He  leaves  them,  he  runs  ftway^MBlntt^  evraLtyrierspii 
"^'It  is  not,'**  says  he,  <^  that  I  objeo^  like  other  !Qa«op««n 
writers,  to  the  weakness  of  the  Americaa  goTeramenU  I  st^w/t 
to  its  force;  not  to  the  extreme  of  liberty  tiEatlfind  tiiierc^biit 
that  there  is  no  protection  against  tyranny.  Is  t»j  oh^  trefUied 
with  cruelty  and  injustice  in  America,  to  whomshaU  he  ^ifipoal^ 
To  the  public  opinion  ?  It  is  that,  which  forms  the; nifgiiitdl^ 
To  the  legislative  body  ?  It  represents  the  majority,  and  j^ys 
it  blindly.  To  the  executive  power  ?  It  isinamedby  th#  mino- 
rity, and  is  a  pa^ive  instrument  in  its  hands^  To  ^o  p«Uiic 
force?  PubHo  fordo  is  only  the  majority  under  ozniB./  To  a 
jury?  It  is  biit  the  majority  clothed  with  the 'power.  of, pp^ 
nouncing  its  decrees,  l^e  judges  tfaemselTes  are  isr  seixie  Wtes 
elected  by  th^  majority;  howevier  unjust  or  tnieasombi^-y^ur 
triBatment,  you  have  no  course  bat  to isobmit.  I  do  aoft  eay  hnUSi, 
at  this  present  mbn^eht,  tyranny  is  fpsqii^at  in  ^Al&erioa»  Init  .tUs 
Is  owing  to  circtimsti»i6es  and  mannscs,  not  tola^ws.?   .  ^' 

And  finally,  he  obs^r^^es,  "Suppose  now,: on  the  cwtrncjit  %it 
you  have  a  legislature^  eomposed  insnch  aimanner  th^l.  ji.^^ 
represent  the  majority,  but  nioft Deeei^aaarily/ be  'tho.dj^.Qf.its 
passions;  an  executive  power,  that  shall  have^a-foccoaip^ipiei 
to  it;  a  judiei«lrypow^/indttp^ndeiDtof 'both.  You^^ns^.llLen 
have  a  government,  democratic  indeed^  ;bi9ct  yon  will'  qOj  longer 
have  stwh  grounds  to  expect  tyt^absy . '?  :;?.;]• ' 

These  are  ^e  objeetiofis>^at:are  urged-bsf  M<  dd  To0t^^^*^ 
against  the  Aflietioaa  system ;  and  in:the  lastspinr^g^^xWe 
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i^Midv76^  iee  ftdrmiedy  ^hickhiB'ptopoeefii  and  tbe  foperior 
syftt^m  ^iiat  fae  wish«e  for/  Bui  hfts  not  M.  de  Toequeyilij^  i|^ 
.tiiew!  lasfr  few  wovds  deseribed  the  QOBftdtuUon  of  England  ?  '<  A 
l^gidbtore^''  he  says,  *^  omnpoeed^  in  suoh  a  sfiaojaer  that  it  ehsU 
repfeaaot  the  niajoritj,  but  not  necessarily  be  ;the  slave  of  its 
paflBions;  an  exeeative  power,  that  •  shall  haveafbroe  assigned 
to  it ;  a  jikliciary  power,  independent  of  both.  You  will  then 
hBif^  a  govemment^  deraiocrAtic  indeed,  but  yen  will  no  longer 
hare'  such'  grounds  to  expect  tyfanny." 

^^Oonddev  the  natufe  of  freedom  of  thought,-'  he  goes  on  to 
Bay ;  **  it  is  then  that  you  will  pereei^,  that  the  dominatioa  of 
the  majority  eisweeds  any  domination  that  is  known  in  Europe, 
The  flipit  absoittte  prinoes  oansiot,  with  ua,  prevent  the  circulation 
of  tixottght,  not  even  in  the  very  bosom  of  their  oourts ;  and 
thought,  hostile  to  their  authority.  But  it  is  not  so  in  America. 
Wbtle  it  is.  doubtful  what  the  majority  will  decide,  one  may 
^leak,  but  not  a  moment  longer :  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
once  known,  friends  and  enemies  all  follow  in  the  train.  No 
monarch,  like  a  majoriiy,  can  unite  the  forces  of  society,  and 
Tftftquish  every  resistance ;  the  one  can  act  upon  the  conduct 
only,  tiie  ol^er  iipon  the  will  also.  I  know  no  country  where 
there  is,  in  general,  less  independence  of  mind,  and  less  resd 
freedom  of  discussion,  than  in  America.  In  America  a  sort  of 
Oircle  is  drawn  round  the  thoughts ;  while  within  it,  a  writer  is 
at  liberty;  but  woe  to  him  who  presumes  to  step  beyond  it! 
It  is  not  that  he  is  to  expect  an  auto  da  fe,  but  that  he  i»  to  be 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  disgusting  persecutions  from  day  to  day ; 
as  a  puWc  man,  every  avenue  is  shut  against  him,  for  he  has 
(tended  the  only  power  that  could  open  a  career  to  him :  every* 
thing  is  closed,  even  the  prospect  of  fame.  Thpse  who  diifer 
with  him  blame  him  openly,  those  who  think  with  him  say  no* 
thing,  and  slink  away  from  him.  He  yield?  at  last,  and  gives 
-way,  exhausted  by  continual  e£fort^  and  sinks  into  silence,  as  if 
filled  with  remiHTse  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth.  Chains,  and 
hangmen  were  formerly  the  gross  instruments  of  tyranny,  but 
civiHzation  has,  in  our  days,  oontriTed  a  despotism  far  more 
complete,  though  tyranny  seemed  before  to  have  had  nothing 
fdrther  to  learn.'' 

M.  de  Tocqueville  continues  this  strain  fur  some  time,  insist 
isg  upon  the  thraldom  in  which  the  human  mind  is  held ;  that 
Moli^re  and  La  Bruy^re  oould  indulge  in  sallies  agmnst  the 
oouri>  even  in  the  palace,  and  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIY., 
but  that  the  tightest  oritiGism  sets  an  American  in  aflame; 
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thit^  writer  Ul^bU^^  0te|iully.t9,4ifibriiio6iafta  ta  fatsi^(n»i|aFj- 
fiieii ;  wi  Ui&t  IhA  mi^ori^  lire  ia  a  oenikkmec}  state  of  wjf^Or 
tipnof  tliAiiiflelvGt.  HeeraiiiU^bcitotiiaWjaii^of  dwtk^Siiid^ 
^fitara  U  thk  swiea.  ''  Th^ifa  oaa  bia.ap  geokis  wkhofKfe.Spae* 
dam  of  thouglity  and  thera  ia  ao  such  {reedoBn  ia  Amaricai^  X^ra 
irece.  great  men/'  aoys  ke,  '^  dqruig  tba  BaT<dii.ti^ay  vUit 
^laug^t  was  free,  but  thay  ejdat  m  mora;,  a^ada  ai?a  Bow.ia^ 
dttoed'  idl  to  tha  aame  m^ieiL;,  tha  viava  of  all  eim  the  pas^ 
The  Qourtiers  of  Amarioa  da  iioll  iadeed  saf ,  '  .Sice/ :  and  '  Yofff 
J^jeatjr ;'  Uiey  maka  it  not  a  qt^aetioa  b^  which  of  the  virtaes 
tbw  priiioe  ia  ouwt  distifigukhed;  th^^  afisuie  their.prinoe{tk« 
pfK>ple)  that  they  are  possessed  of  all ;  they  oonsiga  not  thair 
afivetf  and  daughters  to  be  miatresses  lx>  their  ^  grand  moaaiqiie,' 
bat  they  eaorifiee  the^:  opinions  a^d  prestituU  thatoselYes.  The 
moralists  and  philosopl^rs  of  America  no  longer  present  their 
lessiMis  under  the  ToiX  of  aUagory.  'We  know^'  they  say,  ' thai 
ve  speak  to  a  people  too  elevated  above  tha  weaknesseaof  har 
manityi  not  to  ba  always  meters  of  thamselves;,  we  should  not 
addre^  a  languaga  of  our  present  admoni,tory  nature^  were  wa 
]K>t  addiressing  men,  whose  virtues  and  enlightened  minds  render 
tbam  alone,  of  all  mankind,  worthy  to  be  free/  Could  the 
flatterars,"  sayB  he,  *'of  Louis  XIV.  go  beyond  this?  If 
liberty  is  ever  to  ba  lost,"  says  he^  "  in  America,  the  caus^  will 
be  tha  domination  of  tha  majority ;  which  will  hurry  minorities 
into  despair,  and  make  them  appeal  to  force.  Anarchy  will 
ensue,  but  an  anarchy  the  result  of  despotism.'*  And  at  last 
ho  quotes  Jefferson,  as  the  great  apostle  of  democracy,  ''  The 
executive  power,*'  says  Jefferson,  *'  is  in  our  government  not 
tha  sole,  nor  even  perhaps  the  principal  object  of  my  aiwety ; 
^e  tyranny  of  our  legislature  is  jlow,  and  will  for  some  years 
be,  a  danger  &r  move  formidable :  that  of  the  executive  power 
^ill  come  in  its  turn,  but  at  a  far  distant  period," 

The  chapters  from  which  I  have  now  ouoted  in  the  work  ot 
XocqueviUe  describe  the  great  evU  of  the  American  system, 
ihough  I  ^ould  thiuk  with  .some  exaggeration,  yet  I  apprehend 
with  considerable  truth,  for  aven  the  exaggei^atioQ  indicates  a 
ipind  exasperated  at  the  case  he  sees  before. him;  and  the  aame 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  observations  of  intelligent 
travellers,  and  from  the  conBdential  letters  of  men  of  genius 
jfto^  existing  in  thje  country ;  all  of  whom  feel  and  lament  this 
xyranny  of  the  majority.  To  this  tyranny^  of  the  ncuyority 
H,  de  Xocqneville  finds  a  barrier  in  the  lawyers.  '*  TiiQ  law- 
yers,'* says  he,  "  when  there  is  no  nobility,  no  men  of  letters. 


aixi^heii  Ibe  peofpld  dr^Pdifi^trris^l  Wf  the  ri^h^  'fortir  i£id  ttip^if^ 
p<^tieal«la8sa]id  the'^iiostl&Mledtficill^di^^  liMjr 

eaEn  tberefore  g«t  ^dthtng  by  oh&mjg^e  r  tbey  are  tllen  made  eon* 
sexYa^e,  and  thk  is  n  feelifig  aduled  to  the  love  dl  (»tkr,  whM 
is  so  natttral  to  them :  they  are  th^  Ameneati  axistooraGyy  Anil 
they  form  the  mfoet  |>owefirAiV  ctiid  ao  to  speak,  ^Dnly  o^mittjl^ 
pdise  to^  tiie  deiAoe^'acy."  An  fa:i6toersoy  il)  th«i»forey  il'Setemcj; 
wanted.  Wkh  this  hody  of  men,  1J%«  lawyers,  h^^i  seisms  w^ll 
pleased.'  He  finds  also  grea%-  s^^ty  f<»*  Am^riljaitt  themttiii* 
elpal  ihstituttdis,  where  democittcy  may  ^onsnina  ^  daogero^ 
aotivfty,  and  wh^^  the  people  may  serve  a  sort  of  apprentie^ 
ship  to  theit  republican  duties.  These  mnnicipal  instittttkns 
he  dwells  upon  at  ^eat  length,  and  evidenHy  <^nsid^r8  this  $s 
one  of  the  most  importaint  parts  of  his  work;  and  so  do  othdrsi 
As  far  as  the  great  object  of  his  work  is  conoemod,  the  mtvaih 
tion  of  his  own  country,  his  conclusions  have  a  fearM  eas^^^ 
that  arbitrary  po^er,  the  power  of  one,  must  be  established,  or 
democracy ;  he  means  not  necessarily  (temocracy  after  the  e^aist 
manner  of  America,  but  democracy 'adapted  to  eifisting  oirounH 
stances ;  and  he  does  not  appear  in  this  last  p»rt  of  his  worft 
very  distinct  and  intelligible.  He  speaks  in  very  general  t^rms^ 
while  he  talks  Of  a|^lying  the  democratic  principles  he  finds 
in  America,  to  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe;  But  it  is  obvious 
that  while  a  philosopher  speaks  in  these  general  terms,  he=  may 
say  what  he 'pi  oases.  Let  him  specify,  and  the  objOctions  that 
belong  to  his  view^  wiH  present  themselves-'^^atet  dolus  in  g^ 
neralibus.  But  his  6oncIusions,  ivhatever  they  may  be,  and  his 
hopes  and  plans  for  his  own  country  tmd  the  arbitwiry  govern^ 
ments  of  the  continent,  are  drawn  from  premises  which  we  may 
be  thankfftl  ate  not  to  be  found  in  our  own  cowntry  of  England^ 
and  while  our  constitution  is  maintained,  Aever  will  be  found*. 
Nor  need  we  fiy  to  any  sucK  extremes  as'  M.  de  Tdeqneville 
proposes  for  France  and  the  ripst  of  Europe.  But  as  far  sis  we 
are  concerned,  such  obfilervations  are  scattered  over  the  milainder 
of  the  work,  as  we  might  naturally  expect  would  be  inad^  by 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  and  hav0,  in  'ihct,  alreftdy  been  made  by  all 
intelligent  travellers  who  liave  visited  America.  I  shall  pro^* 
ceed  to  refer  to  some  of  thisse  observartions:  siitJh  as  I  think 
may  give  yott  a  general  notion  of  the  working  of  the  American 
system,-  such  as  1  think  may  enable  you  to  compare  it  witft 
your  own;*  and  such  ds  may  ev6n  aflbrd  you  sothe  instrtictidh 
with  respect  to  the  general  principles  of  government-^I  shall 
make  a  long  quotation. 
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X.  dfi  Tb^quetiite  then  obsciKiriMy  tlitft  ^'^ikmf'4if  hrk  4BUiito<' 
eraoy  in  Amerioa*  of  any  kittdi  neidier  peditioal  mit  inteiketaol; 
tb6  peopk  iird  erorywh^ve  t^'stttne;  ni«idiiufttft,  £Birfiiet«»  aU 
jdike ;  th^re  is  no  ignomnoe,  and  there  is  na  kncrtrl^d^^  ^^ 
rieh  indeed  separate  tbemseh^es  from  the  teei,  and  ^eonstitotir  a 
mat  of  ariatooraoy,  which  is  somewhat  attnoui^y  ^lauitftiiied. 
ProTide&ce,  it  is  sapfiosed,  in  America  has  given  to  erery  indi* 
vidual  thd  means  of  taidi^  qare  of  'hiitisiBlf ;  the  texture  of  so^ 
eiety  ia  therefore  loose :  the  fether  appliea  this  maxim  to  tlm 
•on,  the  master  to  ike  sorvanty  the  commime  io  its  fiii^onari^ 
the  province  to  the  eommnne,  the  states  to  tiie>  prorinisesy  th^ 
union  to  the  states,  and  it  is  thus  extended,  and  becomes  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  for  they  tod  axe  to  tc&e  «are  ^  tkem« 
selves.  In  religion,  it  is  the  same/'  All  this  is  very  eoncmr- 
able  frmn  the  original  history  of  the  ooontry ;  evetythiiig  in 
America  is  oourage  and  enterprise. 

**  One  may  meet,''  says  M.  de  TooqoeYillB,  ''those  who  have 
been  sneoessiTely  lawyers,  agricultaraUsts,  merdhahts,  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  and  physicians ;  there  is  no  stitte  maxim,  no  pro^ 
fessional  prejudice,  no  system,  habit,  or  method  by  which,  the 
American  is  bound ;"  not  even  the  minist^  of  the  gospel,  it 
seems.  **  The  love  of  change  and  enterprise  never  leaves  the 
mind  of  the  American ;  he  carries  it  with  him  into  his  lawa^ 
into  his  religious  creeds,  into  his  social  habits,  and  the  exmrtions 
of  his  industry ;  it  follows  him  into  his  woods,  and  it  is  the 
inmate  of  his  bosom,  while  suiirounded  by  sodety ;  it  makes  him 
the  swifted  navigator  and  the  most  skilful  mmvhant.  It  is  thus 
that  party  violence  is  dimioished— *the  ambitaen  iof  men  is  to  be 
rick  rath.er  than  great  Men  of  talents  convert  them  to  the 
purposes  of  getting  money;  and  henee  it  is  owing  to  the  woi^ 
of  good  can^datesi  as  well  as  the  want  of  discernment  in  the 
elei^iors,  that  such  vulgar  people  are  seen  in  public  situations." 

This  point,  however^  is  tiar  more  thoioug^y  disouased  in 
another  part  of  his  work,  which,  on  account  of  its  importance 
and  general  appUcatien,  I  shall  here  quote*  ''  There  are  mimy/' 
haobservesi  ''who jBay. that  the  people  n^ij not  indeed  know 
how  to  govern,  but  that  they  are  very  sincere  in  their  wiah  £^ 
good  government,  and  that  Uieir  instinct  never  £uls  to  pQiat  out 
to  them  those  who  are  animated  with  the  same  desii^,  and  who 
are  the  fittest  for  power.  JFor  myself,"  says  he,  "what  I  ba?« 
temarked  in  Amerioa  authorized  no  opinion  of  this  kind*  I  ,yrm 
struck,  &<HU  the  first  of  my  arrival,  with  surpri^,  to  ^ee  how 
much  m«rit  was  commonly:  to  be  found  ^mong  the  ^gfxv^mxed^  tmi 


how  Iktlr  ailKn^  'ihe  govemosm.  Him  a  tsormtonti^  x^ui^ng 
^t^  that  the  most  di^tingmsfaed  men  ar^  ia,  <mr  days,  jseldom 
ealled  to  ptiblie  situationsy  aod  <me  k  obliged  to  coikfesn,  /&at 
tfais  ha^  beoa  mox^  and  more  the  oaae,  a^  the  denooracy  has 
xnqre  sad  more  ^coed^d  its  fomer  liiDits.  For  this^  manj 
reasons  maj  be  asaigayed»  It  is  impossibly"  says  he,  '<  do  what 
we  will>  to  eloTate  the  intelligenee  of  the  people  above  a  certain 
'  level.  OflQ  may  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and 
m$ke  it  cheap ;  still>  one  cannot  make  men  improve  themselves 
and  devdop  thcrir  imtelligenee,  unless  they  devote  their  time  ta 
l^e  purpose.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  more,  or  less  laboiir 
for  their  subsistaice  forms  for  the  people  the  limit  to  their  inf 
teUeetnal progress:  this  Hmit  maybe  more  or  less  distant  in 
di&nent  countries ;  but  that  it  i^oold  not  exist  at  all,  it  would 
be  aecrasary  that  the  people  shoold  not  have  to  engage  in  the 
common  business  of  life  ;  that  is,  that  they  should  not  be  peopl0« 
It  is  just  as  difficult  to  imagine  a  society  where  the  people  sfaedl 
be  all  well  informed,  as  to  imagine  a  state  whece  all  the  .people 
shall  be  rich«  They  may  be  nnoere  in  their  wish  for  the  public 
good,  they  may  be  more  disinterested,  but  they  always  wmit 
the  means  of  judging  properly*  What  study  does  it  require  to 
know  the  exact  character  of  a  maul  what  mistakes  are  made 
by  the  wisest  I  and  are  the  multitude  to  suooeed  ?  They  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  for  any  task  of  the  kind ;  they 
have  to  judge  at  tiie  moment,  and  to  seize  upon  the  most  striking 
features^  and  it  is  thus  that  charlatans  of  every  descriptioii 
know  best  how  to  succeed  with  them,  and  that  their  real  friends 
fer  the  most  part  fail :  not  to  mention  that  it  is  not  always  that 
the  democracy  wants  nothing  but  the  capacity,  it  sometimes 
wants  a  prop»  diwosition  to  choose  people  of  merit.  It  is  not 
to  be  dissembled,  that  democratic  institutions  often  generate,  in 
a  very  high  degree,  the  principle  of  envy  in  the  human  heart: 
these  institutions  excite  and  flatter  the  passions  for  equality 
without:  being  always  able  to  gratify  it:  this  equalify  is  con- 
tintxally  esos^ng  from  the  hands,  at  the  moment  of  seizure,  and 
the  people  get  angry,  while  pursuing  a  good,  too  near  not  to  be 
es^mated,  too  far  removed  to  be  tasted:  tiiey  are  agitated, 
weaned,  and  put^  out  of  humotin  In  America,  the  people  do 
Hot  hate  the  superior  classes,  but  they  show  no  kindness  for 
^em ;  they  like  nothing  l^at  does  nbt  owe  its  elevation  to  thar 
o^wn  favour.  While  the  natural  instincts  of  a  democracy  lead 
^le  people  to  keep  men  of  merit  at  a  distance  from  power,  the 
same  inatinc^  equally  dispose  men  of  merit  to  withdraw  ^em* 
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selves' frdm  attempting  a  oaieeri  in  whieh  it  is  s»  diffieolt  ta  be 
indepMidenty  orto  idot^  without degpid»! ion*.  This  is  caBdidly," 
he  adds,  **  ezpxned  by  tbe  ><^mDeolk>f  K^nt  Thia  celebrated 
Ammoan  author,  after  pnising  highly  that  pact  of  the  oonsti- 
tution  whifih  gives  the  nomiaatioa  qf  the  judges  to  t^  executive 
pbwer-*-'  It  is/  says  he,  'to  be  expeetedy  that  rn^i,  the  most 
proper  ta  fill  these  sitaatioQs,  would  ha¥e  too  muck  xeserve  ia 
their  manntEs^  and  sefverity  ia  their  principles,  ever  ta  unite  the* 
]iiaj(«ity  of  sdf&ages  ia  their  iwavcy  whea  the  Section  de- 
pended  upon  ttniversal  sufir^o/  It  is  olear  to  me,''  says  K 
de  l^ooquevilie,  **  tha*  those  who  look  upou  uniyeraal  BvSSrage 
as.thfe  best  means  of  making  the  best  ehoice,  are  in  a  eomplete 
delusion  :  there  are  advantages  belonging  to  uniTersal  su&ige, 
bnt  this  is  not  one*  When  yon  enter  the  house  o£  representa- 
tives," says  M*  de  IV»queviUe,  "you  are  struck  with,  the  vulgar 
aspect  of  this' great  assetaibly ;  you  look  in  vain  ferany  celebrated 
men;  they  ore  all  obscure  people,  village  lawyers,  conuserciul 
men,  even  men  belonging  to  the  lower  classes:  in  a  countiy 
where  education  is  nearly  universal,  it  is.  said,  that  sometimes 
they  oanjotot  all  write  correctly.  Two  st^s  distant  is  the  hall 
of  the  senate,  and  yon  there  can  searo^y  see  a  single  person  to 
wliom  soma  celebrky  does  not  attec^.  Yon  have  eloquent  law- 
yers, distinguished  generals,  shiifttl  magistrates^  oc  statesmen 
Well  known ;  everything  that  passes  in  thisass^nbly  would  do 
honour  to  tiie  first  debating  assemblies  in  £urope.  ^henee 
ttm  strange  contrast?  It  is,"  s^s  he,  'Hhat  one  house  is 
elected  by  direct  8nfr^!Bge,  the  other  by  the  state  legislatures." 
The  reason  given  here  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  ia  no  doubt  suffi- 
cient ;  and  the  flact  and  Ihe  reasonings  are  worthy  of  our  remark. 
He  even  thinks  that  thk  last  mode  of  eleetion»  this  indirect  or 
double  eleotion,  must  hereafter  be  more  resorted  to,  or  the 
Amei^oen  republics  will  run  no  smaU  chance  of  being  ship- 
wreeked  among  tl^  shoals  of  deiioocrscy;  he  thinks. tibis  the 
oiily  way  of  bringing  the  exercise  of  political  power  to  the  level 
of  all  dasMs  of'peo|(le«  And  in  a  eubsequent  chfl^tsr,  he  con^ 
siders  uniVK^rsal  suH'rage  as^.  in>  i^et^ .  investii^  the  tpoor  with  the 
government  of  society. 

Again.  '*In  a  dtooeraoy,"  Miys  bej  **  ttie4ove  of  variety 
'becomes  a  perfect  passion.  The  frequency  of  dections  onuses  a 
€fon^tan<7  instability  in  the  laws.  *■  The  instabilify  of  our  legis- 
lature/ says  Hamilton,  in  tike  Pederalist,  Ms>  the  greatest  blemish 
in  the  genius  and  character  of  our  government*'  *  The  facility 
with  which  our  laws  are  changed/  says  JtfadWii  ia  the  same 


work;,  '^appeaft  to  tte  one  of  the  greaiesi  evik  tp  nrbieh  ifia 
cystem  of  government  »  esposed.'  *T1»  iairtaib^ty  «f  <mr 
laws/  says  even  the  democratie  Jefferson,  *  is  reaily  a  very  sen^ 
ous  ineofivenienee;  there  should  he  an  iivterval  of  a  jearh^ 
t  ween  the  presentation  of  a  lair  and  its  dnaotmenty'  •&€.  &o.''  .  : 

In  the  ibregoing  remarks  of  M.  de  Tocqnevilley  an  EngHdi 
reader  wiH  see  the  value  of  oar  owvinstittttion  of  the  House  ai 
Lords,  whieh  notonlysemires  a  second  oideal,  hnt  o!aey<  geneiolly 
speaking,  Of  superior  educaitiott  and'moie  refiBedthahits,  and  one 
t^  its  irery  nature  and  constitutlcw  set  apart  from  the  tran^tory 
passions  and  epidemic  movements  of  the  public.  That  it  is 
hereditary,  and  not  responsible,  as  it  is  calied,  oonstitateff  the 
very  essence  of  its  valu©. 

Newspapers,  it  seems,  fom  4fae  great  reading  of  America ; 
the  press  is,  of  course,  entirely  free :  everything  being  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  America,  the  Americana  feeling  no  interest  in 
their  institutions,  that  is,  in  their  secondary  institutions :  the 
government  indeed  must  be  republican:  that  is  their  first  and 
indispensable  principle ;  but  nothing  more  is  necessary,  nothing 
beyond  this.  M.  do  Tocqueville,  ho^wever,  is  well,  aware  of  the 
difficulty  by  which  this  subject,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  ia  sur* 
rounded ;  he  is  struck  by  its  virulence  in  America;  so,  indeed^ 
are  other  travelkrs;  and  while  discussing  the  suligeot.  very 
thoroughly,  he  throws  out  an  observation,  which  has  a  sound  <^ 
melancholy  trutin,  to  an  European  and  even  to  an  English  earj 
'Hhat  liberty  cannot  exist  without  thia*  &eed(»Qi  of  the  press^ 
and  order  scarcely  with  it."  In  England  we  must  take  oitr 
chancej  I  believe,  with  such  imperfect,^  because  our  only  e^e* 
dients,  as  a  law  of  libel  and  a  jury :  it  is  difficult,  it  seems,  in 
America  to  make  any  laws  that  sbaU  operate  jas  restraioits.  **  AU 
oiir  crimes/'  said  a  gentleman  to  M.  de  TocqueviUe,  *'  arise  &oja 
the  diinking  of  spirituous  iiquors."  "  Why  not,  then,  put  .a 
tax  on  ardent  spirits  ?"  '*  Our  iegklators  have  often  thought 
of  it,'*  was  the  reply ;  "  but  the  law  might  oaiuse  .an  insuix6o<- 
tion;  and  certainly  all  who  voted  fiar  it  would  never  he  agjuia 
returned." 

Democracies  are  not  capable,  M.  de  TocqueviUe  thinks,  of 
long  efforts,  and  manage  foreign  concerns  ill ;  on  each  acoouot 
they  are  unfitted  for  Europe.  M*  de  TocqueviUe  should,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  the  American  aauhassadors  at  least  have  been 
always  men  of  ability  and  address^  But  he  holds,,  t^at  the  a4- 
Tantages  and  dieadvuntagesoftdomaeratfiaaadaristAcraUc  goyes^n- 
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mMito  are,  that  tke  fif8t  oan  em\j  repidr  its  fftnlls  1did>lui9 
always  good  intentioiis/  and  tbat  the  latter  has  large^r  yiem»  and 
iftore  legidative^  wisdom.  ''The  Aiaeviean/'  obserree.M.  de 
Tocqueville,  **  considers  everything  as  his  own  work^  and  is 
thus  rendered  quite  intolerable  i«  defending  everything  in  and 
about  his  country  and  her  institutions,  admitting  no  evil  or 
defect  whatever/'  All  t&is  seems  to  be  quite  agreeable  to  the 
eneriende  of  other  travellers.  Per  mysdi;  I  have  found  it,  ea 
Hob  account,  the  most  fatiguing  thing  in  the  world  to  talk  with 
an  American  about  his  country ;  no  information  can  be  got ;  he 
•will  admit  nothing.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  may  make  r^narks : 
your  own  understanding  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  y6u.  One 
exception  only  have  I  met  with,  a  very  intelligent  man,  and 
tolerably  candid  We  talked  for  some  time  about  America ;  and 
I  at  last  observed,  **  The  truth  is,  that  government  has  no  diffi* 
oulties  in  America,  for  there  is  nothing  to  govern."  He  smiled, 
made  no  reply,  and  the  eonversatiob  ended. 

Notices  of  the  kind,  which  I  have  now  selected  from  the 
work  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  do  not  show,  and  are  not  meant  to 
show,  that  civil  liberty  is  not  a  blessing  to  a  people :  there  is 
no  blessing  to  be  compared  to  it ;  but  they  may  show,  that  men 
are  not  to  be  exclusive  and  intolerant  in  their  notions  of  it ;  and 
that  the  democratic  government  in  America,  though  it  is  the 
country  to  which  an  appeal  is  always  made  by  democratic 
writers,  is  not  necessarily  such  a  perfect  model,  that  every  rea- 
sonable man  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  should  set  him- 
self immediately  to  assimilate  to  it  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
his  own  country.  That  America  is  a  country  where  human 
happiness  is  diflfused  and  realized  to  a  very  extraordinary, 
degree,  need  not  be  at  all  denied ;  its  prior  history  and  the  un- 
paralleled advantage  of  having  wide  and  untouched  traets  of 
country  accessible  to  every  adventurer,  form  a  suflScient  solution 
of  the  phenomenon  just  mentioned,  and  for  the  possibility  of 
men  subsisting  togetiier  with  that  fi-eedom  from  restraint,  which 
is  so  delicious  to  men  of  irregular  minds  and  proud  and 
lofty  spirit ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  the  less  evident  on  this  account, 
that  America  is  no  example  for  the  governments  of  Europe ; 
governments  established  in  old  countries,  with  no  snctx  outlet 
for  their  population,  and  whose  inhabitants,  not  derived  ^m  the 
republican  adventurers  of  Europe,  and  the  puritans  and  pilgrim 
fathers  of  England,  have  long  inherited  habits  and  notions,  civil 
and  religious,  of  a  oast  totally  different ;  such  as  could  not  be 
reduced  to  the  democratic  model,  with  any  chance  of  perma- 


nenc^  or  suDcefes^  tsai  not  wilhoat  the  greatest  violenoe  oSbred^ 
jBYon  to  those  priooiplea  in  the  human  mind,  whioh  it  is  incma? 
bent  npon  the  most  demoeratio  reasoners  in  common  consistent^ 
to  respect. 

I  will  now  turn  from  this  work  of  M.  de  Tocqneyille,  the 
FreDoh  observer,  and  will  advert  to-morrow  to  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Webster,  the  great  statesman  and  orator  of  America^ 
deservedly  the  pride  of  his  country,  and  a  public  man  that,  from 
Ids  eloquence  and  S^od  sense,  would  be  an  honour  to  aoj 
country.  The  two  volumes  are  highly  worthy  of  your  attention, 
and  in  many  passages  will,  as  I  c(mceive,  afford  no  slight  illus* 
tration  of  the  general  doctrines  that  I  am  now  endeavouring  to 
inculcate,  Asd  I  must  observe  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  no 
nieaning  of  mine  to  deaden  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty,  I  wish  only 
to  direct  it  aright,  and  to  make  it  more  reasonable ;  and  I  am 
not,  therefore,  at  all  unwilling  that  you  should  hear  the  pane- 
gyrics of  the  American  system,  displayed  and  enforced  by  the 
most  splendid  of  the  orators  which  it  has  produced. 


LECTURE  v., 

AMEKICA. 


In  the  lecture  of  yesterday  I  endeavoured  to  fortify  your  minds 
against  exclusive  systems  in  politics ;  against  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  human  happiness  can  only  be  realized  under  re- 
publican institutions,  that  no  governments  are  lawful  but  those 
founded  on  the  will  of  the  majority  told  by  the  head ;  and  I 
quoted  largely  from  the  late  work  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  to 
show  that  the  government  of  America  is  not  one  exempt  from 
its  appropriate  evils ;  and  that  those  evils  are  of  a  nature  and  of 
a  magnitude  sufficient  to  prevent  any  reasonable  man  from 
being  an  undistinguishing  worshipper  of  such  constitutions,  and 
from  endeavouring  to  introduce  any  similar  system  of  repub- 
licanism into  any  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  more  parti- 
cularly into  our  own  island,  where  a  mixed  system  exists,  that 
exhibits  a  specimen  of  human  civilization,  that  might  well 
satisfy,  and  more  than  satisfy,  any  intelligent  speculator  on  the 
institutions  of  government,  and  the  nature  of  mankind.  And 
finally,  I  observed  that  the  instance  of  America  was  one  unpa- 
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nflekd  in  ti»  history  of  tlie  woM ;  Bnibo^&omiibe^a^Jme  of 
ito  Ant  vetden,  and  tiie  partiovkr  caccumfitfoiees  in  vhicli  the 
pc^wlatioB  is  pisosd)  fomied  «»  pcu^ei^nt  a^'hatovar  %  theiiv- 
habitants  of  other  countries. 

In  the  lacture  of  to^daj,  I  abaU  refer  to  thtf  wor]^  of  JCr. 
'Webster;  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  renew  the  same  sort  of 
teasoning,  and  repeat  the  same  x«markB  that  I  have  akeadj 
made,  on  the  Amedean  system.  I  am  naturally  annonsy  that 
meh  as  have  reference  to  our  eim  conntp^^  should  find  admis- 
sion into  yoor  minds,  and  vemaintheise  fbr  yeur^  ooasidcratio& 
heresfter ;  and  Fq>etition  may  bo  <me  means  amoiig  otheca  of  pco- 
dneing  this  elSsct. 

The  sabject  of  Amerioa  is  Tery  inexhflAiatible :  naeoontEy 
can  be  more  interrottng,  not  only  from  the  novelty  of  the  ease, 
bat  from  the  high  toie  of  civil  and  religions  liberty  which  is 
ihere  maintamed,  and  from  the  example  for  imitation  that  is 
supposed  to  be  there  exhibited,  for  every  other  portion  of  man. 
kind.  It  is  to  this  last  partiottlari  this  esampL^  that  I  chiefly 
divect  my  attention.  The  manners,  the  morals,  the  religious 
sects,  with  tiiese  I  do  not  concern  myseli^  they  are  naturally  the 
topics  adverted  to  by  our  own  travellezs ;  and  such  subjects  as  I 
mn  discussing  will  aba  be  found  in' their  pages,  especially  in 
tiie  very  reasonable  wodc  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  **  Men  and  Manners 
in  America"  But  I  do  not  refer  to  the  accounts  that  they  have 
given ;  I  confine  myself  td  the  French  traveller,  and  the  Ame- 
rican orator,  becatiae  to  their  representations,  as  not  arising 
from  any  fedfings  jooilneoted  with  this  country,  there  can  be  no 
possible  election,  and  any  conclusions  that  can  be  fSftirly  de- 
duced from  them,  must  be  considered  as  decisiye. 

I  observed  at  the  end  of  my  last  lecture,  that  it  was  no 
meaning  of  mine,  to  deaden  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty ;  that  my 
wish  was  only  to  direct  it  aright  aud  make  it  reasonable ;  that  I 
.was  not  therefore  unwilling  tibat  you  should  hear  the  panegyrics 
of  the  American  system,  displayed  and  enforced  by  the  most 
splendid. of  the  orators  which  it  has  produced.  lliese  pane- 
gyrics  will  be  abundantly  found  in  every  part  of  these  two 
volumes  of  Mr.  W^jster's  Speeches ;  and  tiiey  will  at  all  events 
animate  the  mind  to  a  due  sense  of  the  value  of  civil  liberfy, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  persozial  independence  and 
prosperity  in  which  every  individnal  in  America  does,  or  at 
least  may  exist.  But  the  question  to  which  I  am  all  alos^  In* 
viting  your  attention  is  this : — How  far  the  American  system 
can  be  realized  in  an  old  European  country,  aud  how  iax^  even 


in  "BiIeI  new  (Nnditrt  of  Amerieii,  eertain  evik.  are  not  4xp»f 
ri^need,  whieh  would  be  of  t&eadu\  impoii  indeed,,  if  any  ayateoi 
was  adopted  whieh  would  introduce  l^em  into  the  coiauDiuailiM 
of  Europe.  : 

Observe,  for  instanoe,  inatty  passages  in  tbe  preface  to  the 
eeooiid  rokime,  as  giren  by  the  Ameriean  editca^  of  ^'work* 
*5  Our  goTemment/'  they  say,  ^'popular  in  its  theory,  popular 
in  it»  coneeption  and  in  the  rightM  aotien  of  the  syatem*  is 
eii&  more  popular  in  its  aetuid  operatiens.  This  bekig  the 
case,  flattery  oi  ti^e  people  is  not  merely  tk»  demagogue's  w> 
customed  theme,  but  the  temptation  to  aqtouse  popuhrpa^u* 
dices,  to  inveigh  against  even  just  exercises  of  ccmstibited  powei^ 
to  disparage  institutions,  and  to  ccmrt  temporary  opinions,  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  exo^t  by  tenly  balanoed  imnds^ 
warmed  with  a  true  patriotism.  It  will  accordingly  be  found, 
that  this  is  the  path  to  adTaacemeat  most  freque&Hy  pursued:? 
the  people  haye  been  most  flattered  by  those  who  have,  most 
systematieally  and  b<ddly  assailed  ail  thoffe  -constitutioDal  safes- 
guavds,  onginaUy  devised  to  protect  the  people  flfom  the  abuaels 
of  executive  power.  So  artfully  oontrived  is  tiiis  plan  of  poa- 
pularity,  that  the  «eal  fliend  of  the  people,  the  friend  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  in  which  the  safeguard  of  liieir  liberties 
exists,  is  apparently  thrown  upon  unpopidar  gt9XBid,  andeetii/- 
pelled  at  times  to  recast  thmr  own  hasty  co-operation,  in  mea- 
sures resulting  in  their  own  injury  The  disoharge  of  ^is  dutj^ 
in  wUcb  the  very  heroism  of  poUties  condfStSy  is  the  touchstone 
of  the  statesman;  and  in  nothing  do  Mr.  ^Webster's  pibltc 
character  and  course  of  political  conduct  appear  in  so  noble  end 
communding  a  light.  On  all  oecteions  he  has  been  the  great 
champion  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  supporter  of  ^.the 
institntions  of  the  country,  and  of  its  great  fundamental  into* 
rests ;  and  from  his  first  appeai^auoe  in  public  life  to  the  present 
day,  his  writings  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  aeingle  attempt 
to  ^sy  the  demag(^e ;  uad  yet  who  eoukl  have  played  it,  we 
were  about  to  say,  with  a  better  right  ?  Who  could  have  played 
it  with  a  better  pretence  ?  Why  are  not  the  catchwords  of  a 
Mse  and  party  repubMoanism  fl>r  ever  on  his  lips?  Why  does 
he  not  tiirow  himself  Into  the  eirale  of  i^ose  who  are  stimu- 
lating and  leading' on  the  peonle  to  a-aftad  erusade  against  the 
people's  constitution  and  laws  r  Is  he  so  bHad  ae  not  to  see 
that  that  wiay  lies  the  read  to  honour,  office,  and  power?  Is  he 
so  wanting  in  discernment,  that  he  wanders  irom  bis  path  through 
ignorance?    Are  there  so  few  eimnpies  to  guide  hia  dioioe:? 

VOL.  n.  X  jc 
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ITofc  «o. :  Hf.  'IKTehstf r  28  a  patriot :  he  wouM;  fiad  Bd  r  i^eaiMue 
ia  ipflo/toce  and  plaoe,  •obtained  by  fbihentiiig  piiejiidioeBi  by 
^wii^  alieQKtioii  and  rhatned  amotig  thomembeiB  of  iki^ton* 
tnniutir^  by  eseiiiiig^tke  people  to  tear  down  the  faMc  oi^.thear 
QWU  lUwrty>  and  by  makiag  thd  inadttttioiia  odioua  m  w^dsii  it 
id  orgaobedi  and  90  to  <aay>  enshrined*  It  ia  not  vioroly  that  his 
mnlerttaadbg  is  too  just  and  manly  to  adopt  andriep^t  those 
odioua aophistries r  but  his  moral  eenso  revolts. fixtfii  them^as 
mean  and  ftreaoherous.  The  people/  we  apprehead,''*  say  the 
American  editors,  '<do  too  Utde  justtee  to  suoh  a  coovae,  and 
dtf  not  soffioiently  consider  how  vmeh  they  owe  to  aaebi «  nan. 
B^iippoN  the  power  which  Mr,  Webster  hieis  employed  toattstain 
and  build  up,  had  been  exerted  to  subyert  and  deatroy^^  ih<Hild 
we  have  alood  where  we  qow  staad  ?  And  if  the  cou&^stiJI 
staftds  unshaken  ou  its  foundationsy  ihe  people  ahot^d  li^ec* 
stand  that  they  owe  it  partly  to  the  inresisti^kle  power  of  9xgar 
ment,  the  noonday  l^ht  of  iUustratiOn^  whieh  haire  h&sa  dbed 
upon  the  great  prinoipieB  of  the  Q<te«titattoD,  in  tihe  latefeadal 
eritis.  l^at  we  hate  yet  a  country,  to  be  the  sttbjeet  of  these 
desobttitng  experimentSi  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  tbe  abi* 
lity  \tith  which  tiiey  hare  been  exposed  and^ooonteraeted*'* 

We  have  herei  you  see,  in  the  pTefaee  of  these  Amoiiean 
edstors,  many  of  the  objections  that  have  beeki  alwaya  .urged 
aj^inst  government  founded  on  a  popular  basis,  fully  exem^b* 
§ed ;  and  they  must  be  taken  into  account,  whenever  we  thiak 
of  assimilatuig  our  own  governments  to  the  Am^ericaa  mode]. 
Sjow  jfiir  these  editors  may  be  oonsistent  in  their  reaseming^  or 
justified  in  their  panegyrics,  by  the  facts  of  the  ease,  is  not  the 
q«estio!n  :'it;ib  the  nature  of  the  reasoning,  the  influenOOi  the 
praclioesof  demagogues,  that  are  here  supposed,  it  is  tbeae  thalt 
wi^  ane  toTemavk,  ^e  evik  that  have  always  been  conaidfi^ed  as 
necessatily  belonging  to  all  republiean  governments. 

And  tuimhag  now  to  the  work  its^f,  many  notioeB  maybe 
found  in  these  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  woxdd  g^ve 
iafarmaiiion  with  eespeiet  to  the  Ameiriean  constitutl(»iy  ^mdin** 
stniction  with  respect  to  our  own.  They  abound^  indeed^  ia  every 
page;  and  soberly  eousidered,  and  in  l^e  equal,  general^  and 
tolerant  spirit^  which  it  is  the  busiuess  of  these  f^o  lectures  to 
recommend,  none  can  be  more  edifying.  The  American  o.rator 
has  ijodeed  no  notiw  of  any  &eedom  but  on  his  own  repubdieaB 
oiT  rather  democratic  ulodel.;  but  you^  it  is  to  be  hopcHil^.may 
have  views  less  exclave,  and  more  adi^pted  to  tha  i^e^  and 
praotkal  eoadiUoii  of  the  w^ld;   imd  reading  m  (^Jitter 


s^idi^  it  if  lontf  wi&  pkasare  that  W€F  ottn^p^aroBi^  hh  ^an^gyiicii 
on  bla  (x>tt0ti^raieii  and  the  eoncititatioii  «f  America  f  tiveitf  pait 
Btrui^^l^^i  their  hevoiBiii,  and  inteUigenee,  and  the  mibo«md«d 
prt^peet  of  ih&r  growing  prosperity.  On  ererr  aocoimt^  aad 
fit  erterf  iKu>ment  of  lour  perasal  of  the  work;,  weeau  have  pleo^ 
stirei  itt  cbaepnng  the  triumphant  irtatetneats  of  the  orator,  wit^ 
regnrd  to  ttie  hap^ioefls  oi  his  ocnmirymen:  What  alone  I 
wish^  in  the  meaa  time,  to  obseive,  is,  ijtmt  it  Is  a  speetes  of 
prdspmrity  and  happiness  whieh  caiknot  he  reaiii^,  or  reasosahly 
attempted,  in  the  oid  govBrnment»  of  Europe.  " 

^ese  vokKtnes  op^  witii  a  idiscoiirse,  delirered  at  Piyimmth^ 
in  tooinmemoration  of  tiie  Arst  settlement  of  New  England ;  and 
it  isof  etmrse,  like  the  orations  of  Perides  to  the  Athenians,  a 
^fenco atid  eulogiom  of  the  eonstitttti<m  of  the  country.  ''Let 
na  r^ioe,*'  says  the  orator^  **  that  we  behold  this  day ,  ainspi'- 
eioi»  (indeed,  brimging  happiness  beyond  the  eommon  aU()tm^t 
of  Providence  to  men,  foil  of  present  joy,  and  gilding  wi<di 
faaright  beams  (ihe  prospect  of  faitaitj),  is  the  dawn  ^at  awadtens 
ttB  ttf  the  connxtemoration  of  the  landing  of-  the  pilgrims.  £or 
ever  isononied  be  this,  the  ]^aoe  of  our  fathers*  refuge !  te 
ever  M  remembered  the  day,  which  saw  them,  weary  and  dk* 
tx«HMSed,  broken  in  everything  but  spirit,,  poor  in  all  bat  ^uth 
and'^oour^,  at  last  secure  from  the  dangers  of  wintry  seas;  and 
ittipressi&g  this  shore  with  the  first  footsteps  of  civilized  mkn  f 
fhe'paiiegyrio,  which  l^e*  subsequent  pages  contain^  is  a  noble 
speetmen  of  laudatory  eloquence;  but  at  present  I  ooneeiin 
ffi^oslf  with  such  paragraphs  as  diveotiy  or  indirectly  may  tie 
ednfyittg  to  ourselves.  . 

<*0f  oar  system  of  government  (the  Amerioany.  observes 
the  oratoa*,  <'  the  first  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  it  is  really  m^ 
ptfaotically  a  free  system :  it  originates  entirely  inik  the  people^ 
and  rests  on  no  other'  fi)un:dati(]in  than  their  assent;*'  This  is^ 
asi^  y^a  may  remember,  the  leading  observation  of  M;  de  Tocque* 
vilLs ;'  a  goveimment  that  rests  on  ^e  will  of  the  majority,  the 
majodty  told  by  the  head :  this  is,  you  are  aware,  the  great 
r^^^lio^  boast :  intimating  that  "no  other  system  is  a  fre^  one, 
Bd  otfier  legal  in  its  origin,  no  other  worthy  af  the  intelligence 
i^  eidighte&ed  men.  This  doola^ine  pervades  the  whole  of  these 
volumes  J  and,  indeed,  the  volumes  and  speeches  of  every  Ame- 
rieaii,  atid  of  every  republican  writer  or  statesman^  To  tbid 
dtffiyoeratie  axiom  I  have  already  objected.'  I  ooH^der  it  entirely 
tmlbufidfed  in  thie  nature  of  things^  I  confinder  our  own  notion^ 
eft  ttie  €gdbtenco  of  a  legid  aristocraoy,  of  its  infiue&oe  undet 
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all  its  ai^peaxances  of  bklih,  rank,  property;  and"  intd^icioce^ 
as  fax  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  far  mare  fitted 
to  build  up  the  fobrics  of  human  happiness  among  commtnrities 
of  human  beings.  And,  in  c<mfirmation  of  vrhnt  I  am  now 
saying,  and  leaving  you  to  apply  what  I  lAiall  now  quote  from 
Mr.  Webster,  to  our  European  systems,  ofoserre  what  a  sensilde 
aian  like  this  cannot  but  say,  in  the  midst  of  bis  democratn 
maxims,  on  the  very  important  subject  of  prop^ty. 

"  There  is  a  nattiral  influence)"  says  he,  "  belonging  to  pro- 
perty, whether  it  exists  in  many  hands  or  isw ;  and  it  ia  on  the 
rights  of  property,  that  both  despotism  and  unrestrained  popu- 
lar violence  ordinarily  commenee  their  attacks^  A  repofaiiean 
ibrm  of  government  rests  not  more  on  political  constitutions, 
than  on  those  laws  which  regulate  liie  descent  and  thUBsmission 
of  property.  Governments  like  ours,"  says  he,  ^  could  not 
have  been  maintained,  where  property  was  holden  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  feudal  system ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  the  feudal  constitution  possibly  exist  with  ns.  The  situ- 
ation of  our  New  England  ancestors  demanded  a  pareelling  out 
and  division  of  the  lands ;  and  this  necessary  act  flxed  the  ftttars 
frame  and  form  of  their  government.  Universal  scuffinga,''  he 
afterwards  observes,  ''could  not  long  exist  in  a  connnumty 
where  there  was  great  inequality  of  property :  the  holders  d 
estates  would  be  obliged,  in  such  cases,  either  in  some  way  to 
restrain  the  right  of  suffirage,  or  else  such  tight  of  suffinige 
would  long  before  divide  the  property :  in  the  nature  of  tilings, 
those  who  have  not  property  and  see  their  neighboure  possess 
much  more  than  they  think  them  to  need,  cannot  be  favourable 
to  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  property:  when  this  dass 
becomes  numerous,  it  grows  clamorous ;  it^looks  on  property  as 
its  prey  and  plunder ;.  and  it  is  naturaUy  ready  at  all  tuoaes  for 
violence  and  revolution.*'  V  life,'*  says  he,  in  another  passage, 
''and  personal  liberty,  are  no  doubt  to  be  protected  by  law ; 
but  property  is  also  to  be  protected  by  law,  and  is  the  fond  out 
of  which  the  means  for  protecting  life  and  liberfy  are  usually 
furnished.  We  have.no  experience  that  teaches  us  that  any 
other  rights  are  safe,  when  property  is  not  safe :  ocmfiaoation 
and  plunder  are  generally,  ill  revolutionaiy  commotionB,  not 
far  before  punishment,  imprisonment,  and  death." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  there  ils  a  curious  passage  in 
this  strain,  which  has  a  reference  to  ourselves.  "  If  Ae  pro- 
perty," says  he,  **  cannot  retain  the  political  power»  the  poli- 
tical power  will  draw  after  it  the  property;    If  Owator  fiiat 
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and  U»  feUow-lalKuizierB  Bhould  by  any  means  obtain  more  poli- 
tioal  influeoce  in  the  countieB,  towns,  and  boroughs  of  England, 
titan  the  Marquisof  Buckingham^  Lord  Stafford,  £arl  Fitzwilliamj 
and  th&  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  great  landed  estates, 
iheae  estates  would  inevitaUy  change  hands ;.  at  least,  so  it  seems 
to  us.  And  therefore^  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  Harquis  of 
Tavistock^  and  other  indi^duala  of  rank  and  fortune,  propose 
to  introduce  into  the  government  annual  parliameiits  and  uni- 
Tarsal  sul&age,  we  can  bardly  forbear  inquiring  whether  they 
are  ready  to  agree  that  property  should  be  as  equally  divided 
as  political  power ;  and  if  not,  how  they  expect  to  sever  things 
which  to  us  appear  so  intimately  connected.*'  So  much  for  the 
subject  of  property. 

And  now,  with  respect  to  another,  not  entirely  uninteresting 
to  uSf-T^The  existence  of  two  houses  of  legislature ;  and  whethor 
they  are  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  or  not ;  and  what  may  be  the 
office  of  the  superior,  as  it  may  be  called.  A  question  arose  in  tlu* 
atate  to  which  J^r.  Webster  belonged,  whether  skaters  (the 
members  of  the  second  house  in  America)  were  to  be  chosen  ac* 
cording  to  the  population,  or  according  to  the  taxable  property* 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  following,  among  many  other  impoit- 
ant  remarks :-r-^Mjegislative  bodies,"  says  he,  "naturally  feel 
atrongy  because  they  are  numerous,  and  because  they  consider 
themselves  as  the  immediate  representotives  of  the  people ;  they 
depend  on  public  opinion  to  sustain  their  measures,  and  they  un- 
doubtedly possess  great  means  of  inflnenoing  public  opinion. 
With  all  tlie  guards  which  can  be  raised  by  constitutional  pro- 
Tiaionfi^  we  are  not  likely  to  be  too  well  secured  against  cases  of 
improper  or  hasty  and  intemperate  legislation.  If  we  look 
tlm>ugJi  the  several  constitutions  of  the  states,  we  shall  perceive 
that  ^en^^ally  the  departments  are  most  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent when  the  legislation  is  composed  ot  two  houses,  with  equal 
authority,  and  mutual  checks.  If  all  legislative  power  be  in 
one  popular  body,  all  other  power,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  there 
also*  The  Senate  is  not  to  be  a  dtieck  on  the  people,  but  on  the 
House  of  ItepresentetivQs.  It  is  the  case  of  an  authority,  giv^ 
to  ons  agent,  to  check  or  control  the  aots  of  another.  The-people 
having  oonterred  on  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  powers,  which 
are  great,  aiKl  firom  their  nature  Uable  to  abuse,  require  for  their 
own  aecurity  another  house,  which  shaU  possess  an  effectual  ne^ 
fgation  on  the  first.  If  it  be  wise  to  give  one  agent  the  power  of 
4*hecking  or  controlling  another,  it  is  equally  wise  that  there 
ahouid  be  some  difference  of  character,  sentiment,  feeling,  or 
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oHj|;i»^  19lat  ftgefit,  wbo  U  t»  potteKtlMit«Mt]»l;i'i^erwi»i^  it 
»  not  at  all  probi^  diat  this^eontrolirili  era:  1m  .axerofed. 
And  the  great  question/'  says  he^  **  in  Hik  lOD1lBftrylla8^i)eeni 
wtiere  to  find  <»r  liew  to  c^ate  this  difl^osiiBe,^  in-  gaversmeots 
eatirely  elective  aadpotmlar/'  Mr.  Webatof  tiuneniiiiiesvJies 
the  various  expedients  &at  have  beeoa  nsorted  to,  in  the  di& 
leront  states  of  America*  Thediffionltj:  ia  evident^  vary  gfe^ 
or  rather,  on  the  Ameriean  system  of  reprsseoDtfttioA^  q«lte  insof 
pehible ;  for,  on  their  consoiiit  ^stem  of  repEeeentalaMa^  Jdow 
oan  this  sort  of  independoit  seoond  hoose^  thatisvaaied*'  he 
M«ated  ?  The  t^hole  passi^,  and  this,  whela  0pe6cb,:aila«l«ate 
the  indispensable  value  of  onr  own  Hcnue  ot  hcadm,  tr^eh  is 
just  the  sort  of  second  assembly  that  ha  in  vain  rsqiiinet*    i. 

Another  subject,  too,  oecars  to  ourselves  of  the  greatestim* 
portance,  whedier  the  representative  is  to  he  Inerely  a  delegate 
or  not  Hr.  Webster  opened  his  sp&B^  an  the  Tank  £iH  >'wiUL 
ebeerving,  *Uhat  the  subject  was  snrronnded  with  endnnsssf 
inents/*  He  enumerates  some,  and  ikitp^  adverts  to  a  partieiilar 
otae,  and  it  is  this :  **  DifSBrent  nsmbers/'  saya  he,  ^'  ^  the 
senate  have  instruotions,  which  they  feel  bound  to  -obey^  aai 
which  clash  with  one  another*  We  have  this  wmrnwig  seen  an 
honourable  member  from  New  York  (an  important  motion  hra^ 
under  oonskleration)  la^  his  isstmctioDS  on  the  taUe^  and  point 
to  them,  as  his  power  of  attorney,  and 'as  ooniaining  his  diree- 
ttons  for  his  vote/'  The  fkct  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Welator^  ieiHb 
to  no  remark  on  the  absuardity  (an  inevitable  one  en  die^Amei- 
Hcan  system  of  delegation),  the  absurdity  of  having  a. question 
decided  by  the  oonstitiients  i^  one  end  of  a  eonntry,r  aiuiaftai^ 
wards  debated  at  the  other*  Of  what  use  were  Mr.  Webster's 
reasonings  and  eloquence  addressed  to  those  who  im  ths'first 
piJbce  had  to  lay  their  instruetionB  on  the  table  ?  The  ttttampt 
by  mt  tfWn  democratte  electors  to  turn  onr  repres^nlati#ii,infie 
a  system  of  delegation  has  beem  always  very  pin^erly^^aod  o(»M 
ititutienally  imsted^  by  men  of  any  sense  or  apirit.  .  It  is  ck« 
Irbmely  to  be  kmettted,  that  very  dariioneit  sacriiioea  are. bo  often 
tnade  to  preserve  a  seat  i  and  again,,  it  is  tosbe. remarked;  tinrit 
1^  lotrer  the  vfoStttgey  like  mere  fir^qnently  will  snok  —fti^w^ 
be  both  required  and  made^  Jl  member  auifisiing  hinsQalf  1^  b^ 
iftiueiioed  by  such  consideratinnfl^  as  the  secnrily.jaf  Jbia  ^sea^ 
whatever  he  maj  IMppoBO^  violates:  his  duty:  both  toidsLflitaiftiEy 
and  to  his  constituents.  There  is  a  beautiful  and  decifive  train 
of  reasoning  on  this  9u1tgec]t,  ya.  one  of  .Burke*s  jipeechea  at 
Bristol,  '  -' 


«albjeet  of  gi»at  kopditaide  to  iis*'  In^tbe $aalo|^uin  of  Wa^iibgn 
ixuti  Mti  Webster  refen  to  the  pcesideiit's  f^rew^H  exhcHlEatiomi 
ft^TiBft  the  excesses  of  parfy  spirit*  ^'  'A  fire/  said  WaslLiiigto&« 
•*  notix)  beqnenclied;'  he  ^et  coiKJiires  us  (says  Mr.  Webstaa?) 
ilot  i»  fan  aod  feed  die  dkme:"  Thece  is  8<«ae  diffieuliy^  ao 
ddulity  in  the  qnestiony  but  it  has^  been  disoussed  with  his  usual 
aluilit^Wtbe  same  phiiosophio  statesniAn^  Hr.  Burke^  in  his 
V  ThiHD|fMSfiHi  ibe  present  BisoonteDts/'  and  I  think  very  ^fo^ 
pftily  fti^UBted.  Parties  cannot  posdbly  be  avoided  in  a^  itisee 
etiifte  I  dnd  they  must  be  adopted,  under  the  limitaUons  and  in 
the^sptnt  .whiek  Mr.  Burke  describes.  Men  of  talents  and  vir« 
tue  must^ei^Bge  in  parties' and  fonn  a  portion  of  them ;  but  then, 
ihxfy  ought  to  make  it  their  proifinoe  to  influence  them,  to  dkect, 
xttt£eirtban  be  dragged  along  ^th  them.  But  the  observation 
of  Jft.  Webster  is  very  i^riksng  and  valuable :  <'' Party  spirit/' 
be  jKrmarics, -'^  ecting  o»  the  gofvemment,  is  dangerous  enough ; 
but  aotiflg  in  the  govemmeni^  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  ^boh 
gek-cms  f  tiie  government^  then,  beootnes  nothing  more  than  or* 
gpoiiised  party ;  and,  in  tiie  strange  vicissitiidee  of  human  affairs^ 
it  may  oome  at  last  to  exhibit  the  singular  paradox  of  govern* 
sa^it  itself  being  in  opposition  to  its  own  po^wiers ;  at  war  with 
the  very  elements  of  its  own  exaatenoe.  Such  easee  are  hopeless^ 
Aemenmay  be  parotected  against  muzdeniy  but  eann.<0t  be  guarded 
agaiiiet  suicide ;  so  government  may  be  Bhielded  &otst  the  as^ 
sattlls  of  external  foes^  but  nothing  can.  save  it,  whm  it  chooses 
toJayiident hands  on  itself;"  'Certainly,  as  Mr.  Webster .ob^ 
eerres^in  another  paassgey  the  preservation  of  the  government, 
that  is  of  the  constitution,  is  mainly  cfommitted  to  tjiose  who 
ladmii^ter  it. 

Again.  Those  political  reasonere  aregricxrously  mista]^^,^  whif 
suppMe  that^e  AnNwioKneonstitation  hastnot^like  every  lOther 
§n6  eonstitntieQ,  its  diffioul^es  sand  das^^enu  The  sedo^id^dume 
eoataini^  a  very  remarkable'  speech  thorn  Mr. -Webster  on  the 
lilth  of  October;  1632,  a  period  when  America,  was  a^tated  by 
tbe'  Tanff'  qaei^ibn.  In  this*  speech  he^  jpes  tttfoi:^h  a  regular 
^dUxqne  cft  every  proceeding  of  thfO  gevenua^t^  making  his  ob« 
jeotioiiiSy  and  on  the  whole,  lesvii^  an  impression  oaatiie  mind  of 
aa'Eunopean  reader,'  >that  in  goveid^ments,  as  in  ptetry,  aad 
ijrfaetker  on  thiB  side  the  Atlantic  or  the  eihoTi 
,  f  . '  ••        .   .  .  .  ,      . 

i     "  Whoe'er,  eippects  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
'  *• '      '    tMnJcs^hatMe'eris,  nor  was, norc'cf  willbe.'* 

<<  The  resolutions,"  he  begins,  ''  which  have  been  read  from 
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the  ofaiir  expim  4li»  (^Mmoo,  ilwt  fee  jwarfkr^jild-gaftp^  an 

llfiith  of  measures  tad  «f  mtn.  In  tins  opiwMHi  j  beartllf  comr 
ear/'  Asd  aitewflnb»  he'  gpes  on  to  B9fr  "  I  flaelace  likf^  ia 
my  opinion,  Aot^i^  tbe  ]gMat  iateiests  of  tOid  e9^»|iiy»  ^^  ^ 
eoBstituttOD  itself  is  in  iaiMineiitiMiil;  Md  ti^  nothing  en 
sare  either  the  one  or  Ite  otiMr  fani  .ttLalTom  w}iioh  h«0  lo- 
tiiority  to  say,  to  the  efyiis-  oi  misndd  wid  .«ii^g»?erBineB4 
Hitli»*ie  shfldl  y^  e<itDe,.bttt  va  fwrthec  Xbe  ^auiiUatuHt  iV 
self  is  but  the  erestion  'Of  the  pjehtiowiU,  snd  jqi  ^wy  ob^s 
which  liuQftteas  it,  it  anist  owe  its  easnntjF  to-  th^  af^^e  p^wer 
to  whieh  it  owes  its  origin. 

'*  The  power  of  the  TOto^"  sod  Mr.  Weboter,  **  is  eatcn^iBed 
not  as  an  eidTaordinarfy  btit  asuKwdinaiy  powers  98f^  o^vEopnea 
mode  of  defeating  acts  ^  congress,  not  acceptable  to  the  ezeeor 
ttve.  We  hear  one  dwf ,  Uiat  the  pcesftdent  needs  the  ad^^m  ^ 
no  cabinet,  that  a  few  seoretaties  or  derin  ar&  saffi^iM^  £»:  aim ; 
the  next,  we  are  inftntned  that  the  sopnane  court  is  Imt  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  popnlaF  will;  and  the  whole  jodifiial  dt^paiteeal^ 
hut  an  encumbrance  en  goyemment :  and  while»  on  one  side^  the 
jndicial  power  is  thus  divided  and  denounced^  on  tbe  other  side 
arises  the  cry,  'Out  down  the  Mnotei'  and  ov«c  thewbo]eat 
the  same  time  prevails  the  loud  avowal,  shouted  with  aU  the 
lungs  of  party  strength  and  party  triomph,  tb»t  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy  belong  to  '^e  -notocs.  This  conditioa  .^t  tiiingf^  this 
general  and  obvions  aspeoft  of  afidrs,  is  the  result  of  titter  yeanf 
administration,  sudi  as  the :  country  has  experioaeed."  The 
speech  then  peooeeds  thtongh  thkt^  pages  to  rewaiii  upou  the 
principles  and  policy  of  this  administratiQn ;  how  hostile  tii^y 
have  been  to  the  great  interests  of  the  eountiy ;  how  4bm9»mi^ 
to  tbe  constittttn^  and  tmsn'Of  the  Stato. 
.  I  have  no  doubt  that"  tiiere  is  a.  great  deal  of  fisity  i^Uties 
in  the  animadversiims  of  Mr.  Webster;  and  en  timt^««eoa»t 
the  speech  might,  lit  first  eighty  seem  not  desenring  of  ev 
notice ;  but  on  anotiier  acoount  itiippeared  to  me  when  I  finst 
read  it,  what  it  now  appears  to  me,  on  a  second  pertital*  0»  in 
every  respect  worthy  ^f  atlemtion ;  not  indeed  oatseeottot.  o£  tibe 
question  at  issue, '&e  merits  of  tiie  administratiQai,  .buA  hecM^e 
it  shows  the  loose  teitture  of  tAiis  greai  iep«hlie&n  govevAitent, 
and  ought  to  operate  as  «  warning  io  «U  Iho^  who  c^n  .ap^ii^vip 
of  no  otber;  who  would  introduce  oo  others  and  ^xek  no 
other,  but  one  founded  on  similar  democratic  principlee»  on  iok- 
provement  of  their  dTif^. 
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on  ^k&  ^vetf  dettiooiratio.imtiire  of  tiiaiUvQiifiBii,  Gop«til9i|iQtt  m^ 
the  t^tmiij  of  ik^  |iuijasty>.  are  attffi^fteotijr  jOQii^li«nAD«(^  i>f 
passages  Ir  speeehes  ^Mr.  Webster  j;  "  Skf'  «»3r»  ^»r  **  thoe^ 
who  espouse  ^  dbi^ne  of  sBUa&catian  r^'eejt^  aa  i^  seems  to  m^ 
the  first  great  princtpie  of  all  repMksoD^  USei$y ;  tiitat  is,  tb^t  th^ 
i&ajority  mast  got^ern,  This  is  a  law  imposed  ^^n  ub  hf  t^e  absQ<* 
lute  necessity  of  the  case;  We  hear  loud  and  rofneated  d^iuuak 
inaMohB  against  what  iaoalled  majority  gOT^i^imeKt  Do  gm^ 
ifoitiea  wMi  to  ei^blish  a  MmnH^  gOT^i^mi^Al  ?  Xiook  to  SoHtii 
OaroUna  at  the  presjeait  mionent  ^  how  &r  ai*Q  tho  rights  of  mi^ 
notities  there  respected  ?  I  confess,  Sir,  I  hav#  not  kfiow^  in 
^[^eaeeable  times  ^o  power  oi  the  majcnrity  carried  with  a 
high^  band,  or  upheld  with  more  relentlefe  disregard  of  tho 
rights,  feelings,  imd  principles  of  the  minority ;  a  mmority,  em<v 
bracing,  as  the  gentleman  will  himself  admit,  a  liu^  portion  <^f 
the  wealth  and  re^iectabillty  of  the  state.  How  is  this  mino^ 
rify,  how  are  those  men  regarded  ?  They  are  enthralled  aii.d 
disenfi^anehised  by  ordinances  and  acts  of  l^islature ;  subject;^ 
to  tests  and  oaths,  incompatible  with  those  already  tialcen ;  they 
are  proscribed  and  denounced,  as  recreant  to  duty  and  patriot  • 
isin,  and  slaves  to  a  fiureign  power*  Both  the  spirit  that  pvkrsues 
them,  and  the  positiYe  nwasores  whioh  emanate  from  that 
fipkit,  are  harsh  and  pzoscriptiye  beyond  all  precedent  within 
my  knowledge,  except  in  periods  of  professed  reyolution." 
Bueh  is  the  knguage  of  Mr.  Webster,  analogous  to  that  of  M. 
de  TocqueTille.  ^a  will  of  the  majority  is  pro<?laimed  by  Mr* 
Webster  to  be  the  only  posnble  goToruin^nli,  and  yet  the  Qrra^ny 
of  the  majority  is  admitted  and  denonnceiii.  Certainly  if  it  be 
4P&r  so  great  as  it  is  here  represented  to  be  in  a  public  speech 
by  so  distinguished  a  statesman,  it  must  be  always  too  great  j 
attd  the  qu^astion  with  which  we  have  pezt  concern,  is  not, 
whether  majorities  are,  ih:  ai?e  not,  to  decide^  but  how  those 
ttiajorities are  constituted;  for,  if  majorities  are  to  be  consti- 
tuted of  the  people  told  by  the  hsadf  th^  question  is  then  reduced 
to  ^Mie  of  m^re  physical  force,  and  we  return  to  the  original 
^tate  of  savage  and  uncultivated  mim.  Thii  is  so  true,  that  at 
ti^ie  moihent,  in  case  of  material  opposition  of  opinion,  there  is 
no  resouToe;  in  America  but  civil  war,  or  a  disunion  of  the  State<^ 
a  br^ing  up  of  the  geooiesal  gov»:pment^  The  qame  too  in  any 
of  l^e  state  goyernments--*«i^  war,  or  a  n^w  constitution,  ur 
fOvolntioRh  -         .       . 

But  the  whole  secret  of  the  prosperity  of  Amerioai  and  the 
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p9S9ibiUty  of  Ihe  existence  <tf  a  iogm  o^  go^emment  fMi  fasb^ 
loentallj  domoeratic,  lies  in  the  single  iHreum^teiioe  of  its  boiiig 
M  new  country ;  aad  its  prospentj  cannot  at  iU  be  dtewn  inta 
a  precedent  I6r  any  old  country.  Observe  1^  lemax^  el  Mr« 
Webster  to  his  countrymen  in  June,  IS^^S,  and  let  any  rational 
man  refleot,  how  far  such  remarks  can  be  allied  to  any  ether 
country,  in  tiie  compass  of  liie  whole  world,  but  the  angular 
eountry  of  America^  '<  Oar  political  institutiimSj"  says  he, 
*'  place  power  in  the  hands  of  all  the  people.  To  make  the  exer* 
eise  of  power  in  suoh  hands  salq^uy,  it  is  indispensal^  that  all 
the  people  should  enjoy,  first  the  means  of  educati^,  and  second, 
the  reasonable  certainty  of  procuring  a  compet^it  liyelihood  by 
industry  and  labour^  These  institutions  are  neither  designed 
for,  nor  suited  to,  a  nation  of  ignorant  paupers.  To  be  £ree,  the 
people  must  be  intelligently  free ;  to  be  si^tantiolly  inde« 
pendent,  they  must  be  able  to  secure  themselves  against  wB&t» 
by  sobriety  and  industry ;  to  be  sale  depositaries  of  political 
power,  they  must  be  able  to  comprehend  and  understand  the 
general  interests  of  the  community,  and  must  have  a  stake 
themselves  in  the  welfare  of  that  community.  The  actiyity  and 
prosperity  which  at  present  prevail  among  us,  as  every  one  must 
notice,  are  produced  by  the  excitement  of  compensating  ^KciceS 
to  labour ;  and  it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped,  that  no  unpropifious 
circumstaiicef  and  no  unwise  policy  nxay  counteract  this  effi^ 
cient  cauBC  of  general. competency  and  public  happiness.*' 

Kow,  can  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed,  that  a  reasons  like 
this,  would  contend,  in  any  country  but  his  own,  in  any  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  or  even  in  England,  for  majorities  nu^ 
merically  counted,  and  universal  suflPrage  ?  Would  he  for  a 
moment  imagine,  that  an  European  society  could  be  put  into 
such  a  situation  as  he  describes;  ''where  every  man  should 
have  compensating  prices  for  his  labour ;  where  all  the  people 
should  enjoy  first  the  reasonable  certainty  of  procuring  a  com- 
petent livelihood  by  industry  and  labour ;  secondly,  flie  means 
of  education,  and  be  able  to  comprehend  and  understand  the 
general  interests  of  the  community :" — a  community^  it  inust 
be  remembered,  placed,  not  as  in  America,  alone  in  the  midst 
qf  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  other  coxninti- 
nities  of  Europe,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  influence  ^f  the 
mistakes  and  follies  of  every  one  of  them ;  and  not  with  yn^e 
tracts  of  fresh  land,  behind  the  population,  ready  to  rebel ve 
them,  but  in  countries  already  occupied  and  peopled  for  the  last 
thousand  years  on  regular  systems  of  feudal  rights  and  unequal 
property.    3Ir.  Webster  may  exult  in  the  hfippihess^aaS^  pKA- 


peritr^  of  iiiK  otm  ^mntiy ;  ao^  ^^lieii  ^  \S6m  Mih  wbat  an  tut- 
aitampl^  absence  of  i^traint  tbifi  hi^pineds  and  ptofiperify  BSte 
aoeom^shed,  he  may  indulg^  the  nati^^  pride  of  his  patHibt^ 
ised,  knd  look  down  on  the  aiffetmt  eyfltems  6f  Europe,  ad  com*- 
para<iT<ely  inferior  and  likely  to  be  sooner  or  later  assimilated  to 
hid  own  model  :«-^all  this  may  be  natural  in  him  i  but  it  is  to 
tile  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  our  old  world  to  observe  thb 
eesential  differences  of  the  eases  before  them,  and  not  to  wish  for 
iibpoBsibiHtiee* 

Eepnblicaii  institutions  and  a  system  totally  democratic  may 
be  possible  in  a  new  country,  where  the  fbrst  settlers  were 
dziginally  republicans,  with  high- wrought  religious  feelings, 
find  where  the  land  was  almost  equally  divided ;  but  this  forms 
no  precedent  for  othetr  coimtries,  Eepublics  may  be  very  favour- 
able specimens  of  government  with  some  men,  but  not  neceft- 
sarily  with  others.  The  civilisation  of  Europe  began  with  nfe^ 
publican  institutions,  those  of  Greece  and  of  Eome;  the  gfeat 
prmciples  of  civil  liberty  were  thus  immortalized :  but  surely  it 
Ikitist  be  thought  that  those  communities  exhibited  but  very  im- 
perfect specimens  of  human  happiness ;  not  to  mention  that  a 
portion  of  their  population,  analogous  to  what  in  modem  lan<^ 
guage  is  called  the  lower  orders,  consisted  of  men  that  were 
positively  slaves.  All  the  great  difficulties  of  modem  govern- 
ment were  thus  avoided ;  but  at  what  a  price  ?  By  an  outrage 
of  pvery  feeling  of  humanity,  and  surely  a  defiance  of  the  rights 
of  man,  and  all  the  elementary  principles  of  democracy.  The 
Bpartans  might  comb  their  hair,  if  in  the  mean  time  the  Helotes 
were  their  slaves.  We  have  it  upon  high  authority,  that  "  the 
poor  shall  never  cease  from  out  the  land.*'  No  society  can  exist 
^without  labourers ;  men  doing  the  dradgeiy  of  life ;  men  cul- 
tivating land  not  Iheir  own;  men  with  Ktue  or  no  education, 
isind  without  property.  Good  men  and  benevolent  institutions 
may  exert  themselves  very  usefully  and  laudably,  but  can  never 
80  succeed,  in  an  old  country,  as  to  make  the  vote  per  head 
consistent  with  the  security  of  property. 

Very  serious  disadvantages .  are  inseparable  from  republican 
systems,  and  have  been  always  noted  by  all  political  writers ; 
— ^thjey  are  evidently  not  escaped  even  in  America.  But  what- 
ever m  the  advantages  by  which  these  disadvantages  are  accom- 
panied in  America,  the  advantages  are  to  us,  in  Europe,  inac- 
^ssible,  if  the  prior  history  of  our  communities  be  attended  U>. 
ihe  Grecian  and  Koman  republics  declined  and  fell ;  the  form^ 
alt^r  being  the  scene  of  eternal  discord  and  confusion,  and  the 
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lat^r  After  being,  niao,  the  isrmt  «Qd  oppnadsor  of  Hip  world. 
The  northern  natiopa  ruahed  in ;  the  feudal  system  Vas  e^a- 
blished ;  the  distiiictiona  of  high  and  low^  and  Uie  inequality  of 
pcopertj,  were  thoroughly  interwoven  and  engrafted  on  our 
systems  of  polity.  These  are  the  facts ;  and  these  distinctions, 
this  inequality,  we  cannot  now  obliterate  and  cast  aside :  nor  can 
our  govemv^ents  be  placed  upon  any  such  democratic  founda- 
tions as  exist  in  America,  without  such  a  disorganization  of 
society,  and  such  a  fierce  and  bloody  domination  of  the  multi- 
tude, as  would  do  more  than  renew  the  dreadful  scenes  that 
were  so  long  witnessed  during  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

But  even  turning  away  from  our  prior  history,  and  consider- 
ing merely  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  quite  clear,  that,  whatever 
may  have  taken  place  in  America,  &om  its  singular  origin  of 
the  pilgrim  fathers  and  republican  adventurers  taking  possession 
of  a  new  country,  the  distinctions  of  society  have  always  ex- 
isted in  other  countries,  and  become  more  and  more  inevitable 
and  more  and  more  distinctly  marked,  as  a  community  grows 
older.  The  individuals  naturally  and  necessarily  fall  into  dif- 
ferent aristocracies  of  birth ;  of  property,  landed,  commercial, 
and  manufacturing;  of  science;  of  knowledge  pivil  or  religious; 
and  the  members  of  these  aristocracies  are  Uie  natural  rufera  of 
society,  not  the  mere  numerical  majority. 

The  original  equality  of  man  beloiigs  to  his  awful  relations  to 
the  Deity,  the  great  Creator  of  the  world,  seen  in  the  inevitable 
changes  of  his  being  and  the  events  of  his  e^^istence ;  in  his 
birth,  his  growth,  his  decline,  his  diseases,  and  his  dea:th;  in 
his  appetites,  affections,  ple^ures  and  pains ;  in  his  moral  and 
religious  duties ;  in  his  hopes  of  an  hereafter,  and  his  obedience 
to  his  God  :  in  these  great,  paramount,  and  mysterious  respects 
we  are  all  equal ;  but  in  no  other.  In  pur  relations  to  each 
other,  as  the  members  of  a  civil  community,  qU  personal  equality 
disappears.  "We  are  differently  constituted;  we  come  into  a 
community  under  different  circumstances  of  birth  and  natural 
endowments — different  relations,  different  duties  and  necessities, 
different  opportunities  for  good  or  for  evil  arise :  and  all  that 
6an  be  done  for  the  original  equality  of  man,  his  equality  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Creator,  is,  to  allow  every  man,  as  far  as  law  and 
civil  ordinances  are  concerned,  to  do  what  he  thinks  good^  if  he 
do  it  without  injury  to  others.  No  other  equality  but  this  sort 
Of  ejiuality  is  possible :  this  civil  and  personal  equality  nmybe 
carried  in  America  to  an  extent  totalQr  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  may  present,  ih  some  most  impcirtant 
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respects,  a  most  imposing  and  even  cfnviable  spectade  ttf  xjiVtf 
society;  but  it  is  one,  for  the  reasons'!  have  menlioned,  totally, 
unattainable  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  indeed  so  totally  unattainable,  that  the  agitators  of  B0« 
ciety  appear  to  me,  to  give  men  of  any  discernment^  who  hvcv^ 
at  all  reflected  on  the  nature  of  human  afi%diB,  fall  warulng  of 
their  intentions.  Let  the  writings  and  reasonings  of  such  men- 
be  considered,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  France,  those  who 
are  favourable  to  republican  institutions,  notwithstanding  thfe* 
comparative  equality  of  f(M:tune  in  that  country;  and  the  great 
subdivision  of  the  land,  still,  nevef  think  of  proposing  a  scheme 
of  republican  government,  without  at  the  same  time  looking  ta. 
the  destruction  of  religious  establishments  and  an  entire  changei 
of  manners  and  social  habits.  Even  the  common  principles  of 
morals  are  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  And  it  is  the  same  in  this 
doimtry.  So  was  it  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution. The  system  of  Mr.  Godwin  appeared  among  us,  obtained 
an  audience,  and  established  a  school.  Again,  in  France,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  St.  Simonians.  All  these  belong  to  the 
same  description  of  reasoners ;  men  who,  though  advancing  to 
different  stages  of  absurdity,  are  all  animated  (the  best  of  them) 
in  the  most  unjustifiable  degree,  with  their  particular  theories ; 
and  who,  in  pursuit  of  those  theories,  and  intoxicated  with  any 
power  they  may  acquire,  are  not  to  be  stopped  by  any  con- 
siderations from  asserting  them ;  by  no  future  consequences,  no  . 
probable  mischief,  no  possible  ruin. 

But  another  school,  and  one  within  the  reach  of  the  respect 
of  mankind,  has  of  late  become  fashionable,  not  only  in  France^ 
l)ut  in  this  country :  those  who  propose  to  place  the  power  of 
the  state,  by  means  of  political  institutions,  formed  with  that 
yiew,  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  the  traders,  farmers* 
and  higher  artificers ;  and  this  system  is  considered  as  both  just 
and  necessary,  on  account  of  the  dissemination  both  of  capital 
and  knowledge  which  has  already  and  may  be  expected  still 
further  to  take  place,  from  the  gradual  progress  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  world.  To  this  system  it  is  not  the  business  of  these 
two  lectures  to  object,  any  further  than  as  it  is  applied  to  our 
own  country  of  England.  It  is  a  system  of  republicanism,  but 
republicanism  only;  it  is  not  democracy;  it  is  the  republicanism 
that  has  more  or  less,  and  under  different  modifications  and  in- 
tennixtares  of  aristocracy,  existed  in  particular  portions  of 
Europe;  it  is  the  republicanism  which  properly  Washington, 
certainly  Hamilton,  would  have  wished  for  America ;  it  is  not 
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the  sweeinng^  aad  m^aaiified  demoeraoy' ivliieli' JeffisiSQQcaod 
the  natantl  tendeney  of  tilings  introduced  into  th«b>  oounlvy* 
Bat  in  the  Mstence  of  garernme&t  ererjrthing  is  s^  qn^atiea  of 
degree.  There  ie  no  need  q£  any  excdusiTe  sy^bem.  <Kf  this  kind 
wtth  ut :  those  of  our  politiciaae  who  mean  well  ahooM  McQ 
oare  iiiat  t^y  are  not  drawn,  aaide  too  fac  by  its  captivating 


Our  middle  dasses  can  aosely  have  tkeir  proper  weight  and 
iaifiuMice  (of  this  there  can  be  now  no  fear)^  withont  monopo* 
liaing  the  powers  of  the  state ;  and  aomethaig  more  may  be^ 
and  has  been,  accomplished  by  our  constitutioa  than  what  can 
ev^  arise  from  the  domination  of  tiie  middle  dasBea.  I  am^  ap- 
proaching too  near  the  politics  of  the  day;  and  this  is  what  I 
am  always  desirous  of  avoiding :  and  tim>ugh  these  two  lee* 
tores,  and  at  all  times,  I  am  only  anxious  to  throw  oat  those 
general  principles  which  I  think  are  worthy  to  influence  the 
mind  and  feelings  of  a  rational  Englishman. 

In  polities,  everything,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  question  of  de- 
gree. Those  who  insist  upon  the  government  of  the  middle 
classes  would  probably  m£ike  a  very  objectionable  definition  of 
the  middle  classes :  not  to  mention  that,  in  the  present  conditaoa 
of  the  world,  republicanism  invariably  ends  in  democracy. 
The  very  fact  that  a  country  has  very  large  towns  and  great 
seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  where  the  means  of  subsistenoe 
of  the  lower  classes  are  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  quite  unfits 
it  for  democratic  institutions.  And  what  aire  we  to  sayy  if  to 
such  circumstances  be  added  the  existence  of  great  inequalities 
of  property  in  other  parts  of  the  same  country ;  and  again,  a 
very  peculiar  species  of  property  resulting  from  a  national  debt? 
,  Even  Mr,  Jefferson  himself,  in-  his  letters  from  Paris,  arid  in 
other  parts  of  his  Memoirs,  frequently  alludes  to  tMs  impedi'* 
ment,  in  old  countries,  to  what  he  supposes  to  be  political  free- 
dom. He  had  a  horroi?  of  the  mobs  of  large  capitals ;  M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  similar  apprehensions;  and  we  already  see  mobs 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  What  are  we  to  conjecture  of 
the  future  ?  The  advocates  for  Republicanism  in  our  old  countries 
would  find  nothing  to  sanction  their  views,  but  everything  the 
contrary,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  I  showed  in  a  se- 
parate lecture,  when  the  work  first  came  out. 

But  still,  it  will  be  contended,  that  though  we  turn  not  our 
governments  into  democracies  or  republics,  We  may  at  least  place 
them  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  To  this  it  mtaSl  be 
observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  doubt  regular  governments 
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aro  166  itittlsH  diepoM^d  to  be  indifllefeiit  to  pnbise  opimonr  Thi« 
is  H^vecimOf  net?  even  jufttf.  but  it  is  the  most  difficult  point  4iif 
all  o^tlierB  for  ^e  rulers  of  suoh  goremments  to  aseertaiii  whelk 
they  are  to  ooncede  to  it,  and  when  to  resiBt.  Arbitrary  goTem-^ 
meats  remain  in  the  one  extreme;  democracies  rush  into  the 
oilier.  *  The  only  rule  that  caa  be  proposed  is,  that  rulers  should 
take  what  care  they  can,  to  have  reason  with  them:  this  wae 
tbe.great  characteristie  of  Washington.  £Ce  yiewed^  the  eubject 
on  ail  ddes^  and  then,  in  the  first  place,  put  himself  in  die 
right;  afler  this,  he  cidmly  etood  l&e  oonsequenoes,  and  he  and 
hie  character  dways  surrired  the  storm« 

iButhaying  made  l^ose.  preparatory  remarks,  I  must  observe, 
iiiat  Hiaug^  the  opinion  ol  the  public  is  a  very  popular  phrase^ 
and  the  inflneuce  which  ought  to  belong  to  it  is  loudly  contended 
for,  still  it  nmst  be  allowed  that  it  is  a  phrase  which,  in  eireiy 
word  of  it,  admits  very  different  meanings.  What,  for  instance* 
is  meant  by  the  public ;  how  far  the  opinion  is  ascertained ; 
what  is  the  influence  required ;  these  are  matters  of  explanation 
and  doubt;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and  one  obaervatioin,  whidi 
I  hays  already  made,  I  must  now  leave  with  you,  and  it  is  this, 
that  no  government  in  which  monarchy  is  to  have  any  part  can 
be  pLoeed  upon  republican  foundatiens ;  that  the  edifice  would 
neoesearily,  in  that  case,  be  tottering  and  unstable.  See  what 
ikte  Ck>n8tituent  Assembly,  by  a  mistake  of  this  kind,  have  made 
of  the  Fr^ch  monarchy;  tiiey  abolished  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, weakened  or  destroyed  its  aristocratic  elements,  and 
what  has  it  ever  since  become  ?  What  is  it  at  this  moment  i 
But  on  the  contrary,  if  a  government  be  first  placed  on  aristo* 
tueratic  foundations,  democratic  institutions  may  be  then  intro- 
duced with  the  happiest  effect,  and  give  air  and  light  to  the 
building ;  and  therefore  in  every  mixed  government,  and  in 
every  government,  the  pretences  and  proposals  of  republican 
politieians  must  be  carefully  watched.  There  is  nothing  that  it 
is  so  impossible  to  satisfy  as  the  spirit  of  democracy ;  nothing 
so  encroaching,  exclusive,  and  unreasonable ;  nothing  so  faith- 
less:  an  end'  accomplished,  it  is  immediately  said,  that  this  was 
only  a  means  to  some  further  end ;  and  the  democratic  spirit 
always  supplies  a  succession  of  those  who  press  on  to  trample 
down  those  before  thera.  Look  at  the  instance  of  the  progress 
of  democracy  in  ihe  first  great  revolution  of  France ;  still  more 
in  the  instance  of  America;  for  in  this  last  case,  nothing  can  in 
the  slightest  manner  be  pretended  in  the  way  of  explanation  or 
apology.    What  was  the  fact?    It  was  in  vain  that  the  great 
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nan  of  Kkb  emmtrf/llieir  jittrtl^'^Mlored-Winkn^  k  wai  in 
Viite  tMtil,  wil3i  the  aftiAtftHM  ^  ot&er  wm  and  ^artynyniAfli 
tth»i,  he  labcmfed  to'  taidco^  the  getM^tid  govmnseiit  Btrcni^s  to 
ifttFO€lti0e  iBllo  ^  fejMlilicHKa  •jBBtoiii  «8  nnidi  eExeeathre  pow«F 
118  po^Mbl^,  to  ke^ tbenttkn  &tmy  aod  remter  it  roB^eetaMe  ift 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  idiile  Aflieriea  herislf -ittight  be  die  better 
MTed  from  the  sins  thaJt  ofltiaiLlly  beteir  fill  repabtiean  syBtomB-; 
nothing  could  propyl  j  tame  or  abash  the  democratic  apint;  and 
it  is  no\r  enflMly  triamfAiaat :  everythiiif  is  toft  to^rett  4»ktbe 
dtABi^ion  of  the  mere  amnenoal  mftfofil^t,  and  the Byetemmap* 
parentlj,  and  on  the  soritee  at  faasly  qidated;  but  it  m  onljaa, 
beeattse^the  spbit  of  demowaey^  o«a  demand  bo  lowwv  andean 
haire  nothing  fiirther  te  requite,  from-tiiie  mere  phyaiad  ia^ooh 
aibilitj  of  eoUeelBlg  the  peoj^e  into  a  pkin,  and  conaaltins  Ibem 
at  every  sunrise. 

'fhe  American  people  are  a  gnat  people,  overly  aadfeligiDus, 
oxhiMtiiig  a  ^gh  spkit  of  etvil  and  reiigiona  liber^  There- 
puMican  diaraoter  has  gieat  quaiitms,  but  it  has  important 
&nlte;  it  dispUiy^the  severer  virtues,  bat  not  the  sofber ;  itmay 
4>e^  admired,  bat  cannot  easily  be  loved ;  it  is  eonrageous,  eirtfir. 
prudng,  haidy,  and  indiepelideiit,  manly  and  ereet;  bub  it  is 
iieroe,  selfiiAi)  intreetable,  asauming  ttid  opiniated^  hard  and  m- 
rogamt:  bnd  if  we  cast  a  general  glance  4>Yer  the  northent'OaB- 
tinent  of  America,  the  great  leading  desoription  ai  the  people, 
tnore  paaNieularly  in  the  aorth^tt  and  eastern  states^  ^nillaeem 
to  be,  that  they  are  the  children  <^  Mammon*  They  may  have 
the  meritB,  and  they  may  attain  to  tti&  happiness  of  thoa^  who 
are  otery  moment  engaged  in  the  eaoeessM  puramt  of  worldly 
prosperity ;  but  qwaking  g^ierally  o£  ^e  people,  the^  think  of 
•nothing .dbe ;  everything  with  them  is  business;  Ihara  is  among 
theii^  nothing  of  the  poetry  of  life.  This  is  no  very  elevated 
chaiaotar.  And  if  we  tiam  to  the  south  and  the  west,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  Cruelties  of  the  dare  states,  or  the  vulgar  ooaiae- 
ness  oi  the  Yale  of  the  Mississippi ;  crudities,  far  beyond  the 
common  tvrannies  of  skveholders ;  coarofeness,  far  more  revest- 
ing than  we  rudeness  of  unciviliaed  man.  Of  course,  ^m  the 
midst  of '%hts  disagreeable  mass,  individuals  will  arise,  distin- 
guished  by  ail  the  intelligenee  and  refinemaits  of  the  most  per- 
^t  chanKSter-  in  European  society,  but  I  apeak  of  the  whole 
people,  aji  everywhere  to  be  eeen  uid  fbund ;  ai^  muck  in  Ihe 
aame^Wiiy,  Imust  observe,  aal  should  have  to iq»eak of  ounsi:ves, 
if  it  were  not<ibr  the  aristooratio  influences  that  everywliae  cur- 
cttlg^-amoiig  us,  surely  to  tbe^ixtreme  ii^provement  and  citili- 
zation  of  the  whole. 


the  highert  attabute  of  the  hunMUi  t^^piptep,  wbea  it  ifi  r8a)lj 
foundbd  on  a  ajmpathy  vith  tlie  i^hs^oi  Ihoie  bdoW;  mb,  a^ 
on  a  generous  iiidigiiatiott  at  4.he  i^dfiAofiw  ^  tke  oppiesflor ; 
but  when  it  is  in  itBoki  only  eeifiduMlc^  whion  it  i^  veie  penonajl 
'pxide,  irboi  it  is  a  mere  impafencg.  g|  reetFainty  it  is  hut  the 
vistoB  of  the  savage^  wbo,  the.  mm^ni  he,  ia  interfered  witi^ 
tomahawks  the  offimdec.. 

And  now»  inally,  ^nd  to/advert  to  oae  subject  mone^.the  jes* 
tftveneM  of  the  Amfiricatts  oa  all^^yilijeeta.  o|  ^eoutiTe  gOFera- 
ment.  They  are  in  an  eternal  alarm  lest  tyranny  should  ap^ 
foromsk  tfaem»  after  the  manner^  as  th^  t^^Bk,  of  Emppeaa 
goTvcnmeote ;  and  this  idle  fear  has  always  been,  and  eyer  will 
be,  ibe  great  difficulty  «ad  danger  which  ^  g^ueirol  government 
of  America  has  to  encounter. 

SHie  p^raeaaflney'  of  the  Amerieaa  constitution  has  always 
been,  a  matter  of  speeulatiou  and  doubt.  Indeed,  to  all  insUtu- 
.tiona  of  a  republiiean  natujpe».iiiBLtabiki^  has  been  at  all  times 
tho' objection ;  resting  en  the  good  will  9f  the  people,  their  ex* 
isteaee  is  naituraUy  supposed  to  be  &Y^rish•aiBd  uncortaia;  and 
a  serious  adnmtase  is.  justiy  thought  to  be  obtained,  when  such' 
desnoeratic  materials  as  ihoee  of  which  they,  are  composed,  are 
preaoed  down  by  a  monarchy  and  ajristooraoy,  and  prevented 
l^com.  starting  from  their  appcJAted  places. 

Refleetinns  of  this  kind  were  nu4s  forcibly  to  oeeur  to  the 
minds  of  idl  TeasonaUe  meu  in  Europe,  by  the  alaniiif}g  trans- 
actioBs  that  took  place  dufing  the  k^  American  war  in  1812, 
and  again  still  more  by  those  that  lately  took  place  on  the  sub- 
jfiot  of  ti»  TanfEl  '*  Dunng  that  war,"  said  JTefferson,  <<  four 
of  the  eastern  states  were  only  attached  to  the  union,  like  so 
many  inammote  bodies  of  living  men ;"  and  lately  the  subject 
of  the  Tariff  ocoasioned  the  moet  violent  agitation,  and  produced 
all  the  appearances  of  an  approaching  civil  war.  The  &ct  was, 
that  the  inftnenoe  of  the  nwthem  states  had  prevailed  so  £u:  as 
to  carry  a  measnse,  placing  a  duty,  amounting,  in  reepact  of 
some  artides^  almost  to  a  prohibitioD,  on  British  goods,  of  which 
the  great  consumption  is  in  the  southern  states,  and  that  this 
pr^bition  was  intended  for  the  eneouiagement  of  the  manu^ 
fiastures  of  the  wnA.  But  the  measure  was  held  by  South  Ca^- 
zoHnato  be  partial  and  aj^pvessive,  and  eo  destructive  to  its  iur 
tecastB  and  those  of  the  southMi  rtates»:  that  it  tjireateiH^  in 
iiet,  ofen  rebellion,  and  tohreak.uprthemtion,  mther  t^an  sid>- 
mit    This%uastion  gave  occasioa  to  some  of  the  mostdoquent 
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aiid«Me  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  W<^bBfiav  a  tnember  fiwrn  the 
north,  i  do  not  now  enlor  into  the  #iibjeet  of  the  Taiiff^  and  I 
luay  not  agt^e  irith  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Webster,  aa.*  poUtieal 
economist,  btft  I  can  pcfffeodj  sympathise,  with  his  animated 
effUsioDs  on  the  sulijeot'of  the  peemanency  of  the  ^Bdend  union. 

The  maintenance  of  this  led^vil^nion  has  been  ialwa)%  tbe 
great  difflodliy  in  Hie  Anterioan  constitotion.  Piorisicm  was 
made  to  meet  this  dii&cuHy  by  Franklin,  and  the  other  fnimers 
of  tlieieonstitiitian;  but  amidst  the^  impatience  of  oontcol  ^bat 
is  generated  by  the  Ameriean  syi^Tn,  and  thoTsaiely  of  leesi 
interests  among  the  states,  the  dtffieulty  is  insuperable. 

A  certain 'analogy  appears  to  me  to  exist  between  this  great 
dffioulty  in  the  American  constitation,  and  the  great  diffimilty 
in  onrowtt*  In  the  American,  yon  hare  the  state  goveratfleAts 
and  you  haye  lihe  general  government,  each  with  their  separate 
interests,  at  least' with  their  appcvypriate  temptations  to  infringe 
upon  the  powers  of  each  otiier.  So  is  it  in  onr  own.  We  have 
the  royal  powisr,  the  Hoiise  of  Peers,  and  the  Commons  House, 
oach  with  propensities,  fedings,  and  prejudices  of  their  own ; 
but,  as  in  the  Ameriean  constitution,  all,  nevertheless,  fitted  to 
harmonize  into  a  whole,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  eoanmu- 
nity:  and  neither  in  America,  nor, with  us,  can  any  writer  or 
statesman  be  so  ill  employed,  as  in  exciting  animosity,  erieatittg 
causes  of  dissension^  exaggerating  the  faults,  diminishing  the  re- 
putation, or  weakening  the  constitutional  impoi*tance  of  either  or 
of  any  of  these  great  component  and  necessary  parts  of  ttie  whole', 
^eh  conduct  on  either  the  one  side  of  f^e  Atlantic  or  the  other, 
can  proceed  only  from  thoughtless,  giddy,  irritable,  superficial 
men,  who  know  not  what  they  are  doing,  or  from  wicked  and 
unprincipled  men,  who  know  too  well. 

With  reason  did  Mr.  Webster  exert  his  utmost  eloquence  in 
animating  his  countrymen  to  the  maintenance  of  the  federal 
union  of  Ameriea ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  in  this  part 
of  his  address,  that  is  not  applicable  to  our  own  unioii  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons, — ^the  estabHshed  constitution  of  the  realm 
of  England.  I  will  qu^te  it  at  some  length,  and  you  can  m^e 
the  application  as  I  read. 

"I  profess,  ^ir,*'  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  in  my  Career  hiHierto, 
to'hkve  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honour  of  the 
whole  country,  ahd  the  preservation  of  our  federal  union.  It 
is  to  t^iat  union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  considera- 
tion and  dignity  abroad  ;  it  is  to  that  union  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country. 


Thai  utiioa  we  reached  onlf  by  the  diaisipUne/  of  our  virliiies  m 
the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  Itad  its- origin  in  the  neeewir 
ties  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  oommerce'/aQd  nuned  aredit 
•UiMler  its  benign-  inflixenoes,  these  great  interests  inunediate}y 
awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness  <»£  lifew 
Erery  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proo&  of  its 
utility  and  its  blessings ;  and,  althou^  our  territory  has*,  stretched 
oat  -wider  and  wid^,  and  our  p^pulatian  spread  farther  and 
farther,  they  have  not  ontma  its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It 
ka»1>den  to  us  aU,  a  eopiousJountwiof  national^  social^  and  per* 
sonal  happiness.  I  have  not  allowed  myself,  air,  to  look  beyond 
the  unioo,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  tbe  dark  recess  behind ; 
I  have  not  coolly  yieighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty, 
whea  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asufider ; 
I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  dis- 
union, to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  tbe 
depth  of  th^- abyss  below;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe 
couAsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  government,  whose  thoughts 
should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  union  should 
be  best  preserred,  but  how  tolerable  should  be  the  condition  of 
the  people,  when  it  should  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.  While 
the  union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects 
spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  <^ldr^.  Seyond  that,  I 
seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant,  that  in  my  day,  at 
leasts  that  curtain  may  not  rise !  God  grant,  that  on  my  ykion 
neT€^  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind  !  When  my  eyes  ahall-  be 
turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I 
not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishononred  fragmenlB 
of  a  once  glorious  union;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant,. belli- 
gerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched^  it  may  be> 
in  fraternal  blood !"  i 

Sadi  was  the  language,  and  such  the  sentiments  of  Me. 
Webster.  AVith  reason  (Ud  he,  pour  out  his  soul  in  the  patsiotie 
effusion  which  I  hftve  just  read  to  you ;  and  with  equ^  reason 
might  a  patriot,  in  our  own  country,  dedicate  ev^y  eoicrgy  of 
his  mind,  and  erery  feeling  of  his  heart,  to  the  presentation  and 
defence  of  that  union,  whicd,  as  Mr.  Webster  said  of  his  own, 
haa  been  to  us  all,  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and 
per8(mal  happiness.  "  And  never/'  to  use  his  animated  hm? 
guage,.  ".never  may  the  sun  be  seen  to  shine.on  tbe  broken  .and 
dishcmoured  fragments  of  a  once  glorioua  union"  of  king,,  lords, 
and  commons;  ''on  powers  dissevered,  diseeidant,  belligerent;^ 

L  I.  2         _ 
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oa  •.iaftd  reiit^*'  q«  it  once  was,.  "  with  disil  fends,  or  drenched/' 
9»iiS'*weBwa»^  *' j]t  firatemal  hlbod !'' 

^<  Other  miaiortniiesy"  aaya  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  e^agy  on 
WftsUrngton  (the  parent  and  protector  of  the  American  union), 
*^  other  niififbrtuBes*  m«r  be  borne,  or  their  effects  overcome.'' 
A^  V9  too,  in  England  may  echo  back  the  patriotic  atnan  of 
Mr.  Webster,  for  we  too  have  had  our  misfortunes,  and  we  too 
have  « constitution  that  I  trust  we  admire  and.  love,  as  the 
AmerieaM  may  their  republiQ.    *'  Other  misfortunes,",  savs. Mr. 
Wfbtfter^  ''maybe  bonie,  or  thw  effects  overcome.''     Let  us 
meikfi  his  sentiments  our  owik.  ''  If  disastrous  war  should  swe^ 
oufiOomineiQe  from  the  ocean,"  says  he,  "another  generation 
may  renaw  it;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasury,  fatnre  industry^  may 
xefl^sh  it;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste. our  fields,  still,  imder 
a  aew  oultivalipn,  they  will  grow  again,  and  ripen  to  future 
harvests.    It  were  but  a  trifle,  even  S  the  walls  of  our  C«pitol 
were  to  crumUe  (and  the  walls  of  our  Capitol,  of  our  House  of 
FarUament  have  soccumbled),  if  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall,  and 
its  gorgeoi^  decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  vidley. 
All  these  might  be  rebuilt;  but  who  shall  reconstruct  tiie  fisbnic 
of  demolished  government  ?"     And  well  may  we  too  say,  **  but 
who  shfdl  monsteuct  the  fabric  of  demolished  government  T' 
and  with  evea  more  propriety  than  Mr.  Webster,  for  his  demo* 
oratic  government,  ''a  breath  may  make  it,  as  a  breath  has 
made."    *^  Arbitrio  popularis  auras."    **  Who  shall  rear  again,** 
oontiaaed  Mr.  Webster,     **  the  well-proportioned  oolui^na  of 
oonititutional  liberty  ?"    *'  Who  shall  frame  together,*^  said  Mr. 
Websteiv  and  what  English  patriot  may  not  say  the  same?  "  the 
skilful  architecture,  which  unites  national  sovereignty  with 
state  'raghts,  individual  security,  and  public  prosperity  ?    No, 
gentlemen,  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again. 
Like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Pantheon,  they  will  be  destin^  to 
a  mournful,  a  melancholy  immortality.    Bitterer  tears,  howevtf, 
will  flow  orer  them  than  weie  ever  shed  over  ih&  monuments  of 
Boman  or  Grecian  art,  for  they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more 
glorious  edifice  than  Oreece  or  Roman  ever  saw,— the  edifice  of 
4M>nstitvitiQBa];  American  liberty." 

'*  GonstitutioBal  American  liberty,"  said  Mr.  Webster;  and 
constitutional  English  liberty  shaU,  in  like  manner,  be  saidbr 
md.      Let  each  country  be  enamoured  of  its  own:   to  eaoh 
country  may  its  own  be  best  adapted.    To  me  there  may  appear     i 
a  for  more  refined  and  higher  specimen  of  civilization  in  this     i 
favoured  island  than  is  or  can  be  seen  in  America;  but  I  eoft-     ' 
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tend  only  for  candid  estimates,  for  reasonable  aHowatioes  in  <iAdk 
country  for  the  appropriate  and  inevitable  evils,  of' the  other; 
I  wage  war  only  with  exclusive  systems,  with  this  democratic 
doctrine^  which  first  appeared  in  the  arroganit  pages  of  Fahicr, 
that  BO  gOYernment  can  be  lawful  which  rests  not  on  the  trill  of 
the  majority,  told  by  the  head ;  that  aristocracies  ^overy  kind, 
of  birth,  of  rank,  and  of  property,  axe  mere  nsiirpatiofi  and  ty* 
ranny,  and  with  the  gradual  ciritization  of  the  world  fnttt ii«^ 
cessarily  disappear.  I  look  to  no  snch  tevohitions  in  tlife  world, 
or  rather,  in  human  nature ;  I  consider  tsnch  aristocracies  mi^tbe 
great  elements,  materials,  and  results  of  the  civiltMitioit  of  tfiinl* 
kind ;  »s  the  best  hope,  foundation,  and  support  of  1iiat«itili»ii. 
tion ;  as  the  best  protection  against  selfishness,  ivnlgarity,  lAm 
coarser  vices,  and  itie  fierce  and  ruder  passions  of  mankind ,« ifll 
the  best  promoters  of  every  hi(f^er  sentiment  of  benevolemte, 
honour,  and  virtue,  of  taste,  of  literature,  of  learning,  and  of 
knowledge;  of  the  aspirations  of  genius  in  evei^  directiM. 
Such  aristocracies  have  ever  eitisted  in  our  island;  and  nei^  may 
they  decline  or  fall !  lliey  form  the  constitution  of  Sfigiadd, 
a  constitution,  to  which,  by  birth  «8  an  Englishman,  by  study, 
by  jpratitude,  by  reas(m,  by  every  principle  of  duty  and  of  feel- 
ing,  I  am,  for  one,  deliberately  but  ardently  «ktta6hed^  fti^  I 
shall  nev^  cease  to  be  attached,  be  the  changes,  ahd  idiin^s, 
and  whirlwinds  of  opinion  in  this  restless  world,  be  th^y  what 
they  may;  ''  non  ego  perfidum  dixi  sacraibentum."  Our  countn- 
has  had  its  misfortunes,  the  misfortunes  6t  Europe.  Tliey  wcfre 
nigh  fatal ; .  they  lie  still  heavy  upon  us.  '  We  may  have  e«wj- 
mitted  our  mistakes ;  we  may  have  our  faults.  An  did  emintry 
cannot  be  without  its  difficulties ;  difficulti^^s  hard  tb  wr6iM/te 
with.  In  tlie  midst  of  great  exhibitions  of  dAuen^  tmd  fiiHm- 
perity,  grsat  extremes  of  poverty  and  misery  emmoi  bttt  iarfs^ 
Different  classes  of  men  may  have  their  appropriate  teto{»tation», 
imd  be  found  too  ready  to  submit  to  them ;  but  the  confttlttrtion 
itself,  the  ancient  constitution  of  our  honoured  iMid,  the  feotistitti* 
tion  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  each  and  ail  with'  th^  ap-  ' 
propriate  privileges  and  prerogatives,  '*  Esto  perpeftua  **  be  the 
cry,  now  and  for  ever ;  "  esto  perpetua  ;*'  for,  Whtitevet  be  our 
political  differences,  this  at  least  should  be  the  ery  of  "^very 
jSnglishman  that  deserves  the  name.  *  ' 

And  I  now,  as  my  concluding  effort,  doKref  this  aspiration 
-to  you,  to  be  the  treasure  of  your  hearts,  and  the  tnaxtm  of  your 
publk  conduct;  and  as  far  as  your  6wn  coilntry  is  coneemed, 
to  be  considered  by  you,  as  the  sum  and  substance  o{  ftfl  poHl^ 
cal  wisdom  and  all  genuine  patriotism. 
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LECTURE    VI. 

GEl^ERAL    SUMMARY. 

DEC.  1837. 

Mt  last  keture  concluded  with  the  terminatiou  of  the  Americtti 
war,*— the  -war  with  the  colonies ;  and  thb  is  a  period  in  the 
modem  history  of  .Europe.  Kew  soenes  were  afterwards  pre- 
paring. It  was  a  great  event,  theestahlishment  of  an  inuneofie 
i-epublic;  and,  eombined  with  other  circiunstaDoee,  prodoeed  a, 
series  of  the  most  memorable  scenes  that  have  occurred  einee  the 
overthrow  of  the  Boman  empire.  Hbtorj  seems.to  b^in  anew, 
so  extraordinary  are  the  events  and  so  strange  the  opinions, 
which,  no  longer  confined  to  the  closet  of  the  speculating  phi- 
losopher, are  seen  on  a  sudden  to  influence  the  practical  conduct 
of  mankind. 

.  To  this  great  subject  I  have  dedicated  two  counses  of  lectures, 
whiuh  I  call  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution ;  little  worthy 
indeed  of  the  name,  but  which  may  serve  to  direct  the  curiosity 
of  my  hearers,  and  give  them  some  general  notion,  at  least,  of 
this  most  important  crisis  in  human  affairs.  These  lectures  I 
cannot  now  deliver— and  I  say  this  with  some  concern — for  if  I 
can  hope  to  be  useful  to  those  who  hear  me,  it  is  chiefly,  I 
think,  by  calliDg  their  attention  to  the  characters  and  events  of 
the  French  iievolution.  The  whole  history  irom  flrst  to  last  is 
full  of  instruction,  and  I  often  observe,  in  society^  with  equal 
surprise  and  disquietude,  how  little  it  is  known  or  how  little 
remembered ;  on  the  whole,  how  little  effect  it  seems  to  me  to 
produce  on  the  reasonings  and  conduct  of  those  around  me.    . 

England,  it  is  sadd,  is  net  Prance,  the  English  people  not  the 
French;  totally  unlike  in  their  chai*acter  and  prior  history. 
These  are  thought  answers  quite  sufficient,  if  any  allusion  be 
made  to  those  memorable  scenes ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  conso. 
lation  and  support  to  a  reflecting  raind^  that  these  are  truths 
that  may  be  acknowledged,  liut  it  is  quite  forgotten,  at  the 
same  time,  in  how  many  important  points  human  nature  must 
ever  be  the  same ;  how  many  valuable  lessons  may  be  drawn 
jgrom  remarking  the  tendencies  of  things  to  produce  effects, 
whether  the  same  exact  effects  and  to  Hie  same  extent  may  or 
may  not  be  expected;  how  important  in  the  philosophy  of 
human  affEurs  it  is  to  provide  against  these  tendencies  in  time, 
for  when  they  have  further  ripened,  any  attempt  of  the  kind 
may  be  too  late;  how  much  of  human  wisdom  consists  in  pro- 


phetic  discernment;  how  possible  it  is,  to  protect  society  front 
evil,  if  oa  its  first  appearance  iA  be  diseountenanced ;  how  rapid 
is  often  the  growth  of  evil,  when  nourished  and  ajssisted  by  the 
carelessness  or  apathy  of  tdiose,  who,  although  in  reality  opposed 
to  it,  resist  it  not,  and  commit  the  great  military  fault,  so  often 
fatal,  e(  de^pisiug  their  enemy.  It  is  for  reasons  such  as  theses 
that  I  cottld  have  wished  to  have  now  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sidecatioii  of  the  French  Bevolntion ;  and  in  a  Scotdi  or  foreign 
univ^ersity,  this  would  have  been  very  practipable ;  bat  public 
lectures  are  n«t  the'syBtem  of  instruction  adopted  in  our  uni« 
Temty;  and  of  late  years  the  examinations  in  the  studies  of 
the  place  have  been  so  multiplied,  as  to  leave  no  encouragement 
an<i  no  opportunity  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  any  other 
sulijecti ;  and  the  professors  must  make  the  best  of  the  little 
time  that  is  left  to  eaqh  of  them,  a  few  weeks  in  every  year, 
and  not  interfere  with  each  other. 

I  must  now  therefore  endeavour  in  some  single  lecture  to  put 
my  hearers  in  possession  of  the  general  state  of  the  Eto-opean 
world,  such  as  it  has  now  become  by  the  united  effect  of  past 
events.  And  this  I  shall  do  by  alluding  briefly  to  those,  that  I 
conceive  to  be  the  main  events ;  neglecting  others,  and  leaving, 
I  hope,  a  general  impression  on  your  minds  of  the  wh<^e  of  the 
case,  down  to  the  present  moment. 

This  13  a  species  of  writing  which  I  have  not  before  ventured 
upon.  I  mean  not  now  to  engage  in  it,  to  any  great  extent; 
though  it  is  a  very  favourite  sort  of  composition  among  foreign 
writers.  They  delight  in  displaying  the  sweeping  opinions  of 
their  daring  minds,  and  in  dazzling  their  audience  by  the  won- 
ders of  their  speculations  and  their  brilliant  discoveries  of  great 
principles;  principles,  that,  however  unknown  to  mankind, 
themselves,  have  in  fact  as  they  suppose,  actuated  their  conduct, 
and  produced  by  a  concatenated  and  irresistible  necessity  the 
events  of  history.  They  even  look  down  upon  our  own  estab* 
lished  historians  as  defective  in  philosophy,  as  poorly  contenting 
themselves  with  the  mere  narrative  of  events ;  as  supplying  no 
materials  for  the  study  of  powerful  and  contemplative  minds. 
I  have  myself,  I  confess,  no  particular  relish  for  writers  of  this 
description.  Their  grand  abstract  positions  are  often  very  dis- 
putable, and  are  always  objectionable,  as  introducing  into  the 
mind  those  doctrines  of  necessity  and  irresistible  concatenation 
of  events  in  politics,  so  favourable  to  unfeeling  revolutions,  and 
so  fatal  to  all  dounsels  of  moderation  and  preventive  wisdom. 
CompositionB  of  this  nature  are  chiefly  of  use  as  a  discipline  of 
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tmd  hiTigmtiDg  liM  fMdhtiei^  and  cMbln  the  tetter,  mi 

•oAer  OMMMMBB,  Id  think  for  tiicandTeB  in  >iOPmwimding  .auB- 
Ber.  But  it  i»  il iawKttBg»  ambilioafl  mode  .of  viituig:  little 
loited  to  the  Bober  piikgm  aadjnolMNiB  good  atame  oi  our  own 
historiaas. 

Sir  JwiM  Maokinloohi  boveYor^  ib  ia  this  W9i^  Tery  distin- 
guidMd;  TBiyftnkiiig  tpeciaeiis  of  geitenl  viewB  nd  «8li- 
aatai  laaf  be  foond  in  bu  Tuiona  worke. '  M.  dbQmxat, »  bis 
dean d'HiBtoire  Modeniey  bas  beoa  aloQ  mmihjujaamd^  Bat 
the  stndeat  wbo  medilateo  wall  the  ifitroductieii  of  Bcteitsoii 
to  bb  Chadfis  V. ;  the  two  eb^pten  wM<^  I  bare  meatioBed, 
ea  the  xise  and  progroos  of  townf^  in  Adam  Smith;  aaad  the 
careless  and  iaiaiitable  beontiea  oi  fianie»  oo  fdt  and  ao:  jnstfy 
praiaed  by  Mr.  GiU»n ;  will  not»  I  think,  want  the  inatraetioii 
to  be  dented  tma  tbe  times  that  are  paat^  or  be  at  all  d^eieat 
in  the  real  and  intelligible  pbUoaopby  of  instoiy.  Alluding  to 
these,  onr  own  diatiaguisfaod  authors,  **  A  stxwig  lights"  Baj& 
Mr.  Gibbon,  "  htut  been  lately  shed  horn  the  north  on  the  phi- 
JkMophy  of  history." 

I  must  close  this  snliQect  by  repeating  what  I  have  -befere 
observed,  that  abridgmoitB  of  bifliory,  and  the  general  estimaieaot' 
history,  cannot  be  at  all  understood,  unless  the  details  o£  biatay 
are  first  known;  that  the  paanng  ^ctures  they  pveaent  '''oeme 
like  shadows,  so  depart;"  and  are  aeldoBCL  found  to  leare  any 
impression  on  the.memory. 

In  the  lecture  I  am  now  going  to  deliver,  my  notices  of  past 
history  will  be  short  and  simple,  and  sueh  as  refer  only  fe>^  the 
lectures  I  have  delivered;  and  tiieymaybe  tedious  tor  those 
who  have  not  heard  them,  but  they  may  thus  the  better  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have,  aad  wbo  must  be  my 
first  object,  the  points  which,  I  oonceive,  ought  mere  particu- 
larly to  be  remembered. 

To  begin,  therefore,  my  attempt  to  put  you  in  posseanen  of 
the  general  state  of  the  £aropean  world,  such  as  it  bas  now 
become  by  the  united  effect  of  past  events— tbe  fint  great 
subject  pceaented  to  the  reader  of  modem  history  is  the  irruption 
of  the  northern  nations ;  their  contentions  with  the  Bomom 
for  the  empire  of  Europe.  They  at  last  prevailed  |  and  the 
general  conclusion  is,  that  it  was  fortunate  that  Ibey  did  so. 
^*  The  stature  of  mankind,"  says  the  great  historian, ''  was  daily 
sinking  below  the  old  standard,  when  the  fierce  giants  of  the 
noi-th  broke  in,  and  mended  Ibe  puny  breed."    Th^'certainly 


kavs  given  parity  to  our  .Moiai  inA^Mowrae^  tmdom  ^  «iit 
aHBdBy  •and  eoartge  and  enterpme  to  oarattnH;  vadibt^g  ua'Hit 
ott<se  tiie  mcMiels  and  the  'waqnercn  of  tbe  vest  •f  the  w^irld ;  too 
«fien^  no  donbt  (io  imepiii&bld  is  good  and  «nl)^  the  unprin- 
cipled invaders  and  ferocious  tyrants. 

In  HtBf  mettD  tims,  the  next  gveat  e^nsnt  is  tfie  peogfesA  and 
estabiifihmeat  of  GhiistiBnity.    And  tJiougfa  not  fvithin  my  pro- 
vince, I  cannot  avdd  making  one  fassing  reima'k :  tfaatthe  lise 
and  ptogssttof  Mb  rdigionis  totfedhfr  imiBleUigil^  upon  any 
Imt  one  si^posttian;  mid  this  sapposition  i8>  its  truth.    No- 
reaaonor  can  stir  a  st^  in  expianationi  not  Mr.  Oibboa  htmseif, 
intbout  this  8i^>poM0n ;  or  any  ot^er,  thiBTedigsoswhidi  may 
be  seen  in  the  \ii«rld,  dming  the  middle  ages,  givii^  Hght  to 
^oee  t^wt  sat  in  darlcaeflB  (no t being leconmieaded  tooareavthly 
paaaioiiB,  and  if  not  trae,  not  assisted  by  heavenly  infloBape),  is 
a  phenomenon  partaking  entirely  of  the  natme  of  miracle^  and, 
if  I  may  use  such  a  metapiairy  is  a  sort  of  edttoe  banging  in  the 
air,  not  saspended  from  aboTe,  and  with  no  cnpport  ih>m  below. 
The  next  great  event  is  the  establishment  of  the  pi^al  power. 
The  atudeat  must  not  fail  to  observe,  that  Christianity  was  dif- 
fused orer  Enrope^  and  appeared  in  different  ohnrohes  in  dtf- 
.idxfnt  parts  of  it ;  v^  visible  in  the  Greek  dinreh  in  Onston- 
tlnople ;  and  that  the  domination  of  the  Latin  ehwRh^  the  esta- 
blismnent  of  £he  papa^,  was  a  sufasequtiit  and  distinct  mono- 
poly, as  it  were,  of  Christianity ;  was  an  asurpation  f  and  was 
everywhere  att^ded  wifii  the  most  fatal  efibets,  thoagh  no 
doubt  in  the  dark  ages  great  benefit  was  derived  in  many  im- 
poiTtaat  cespeots  from  tiie  ministers  and  institutions  of  the  Boman 
Catholio  rdigioB  itself,    j^at  the  CathoHe  Ghnstian  Chnreh  must 
nat  tor  a  moment  be  confounded  with  the  iUxnan  Catholie  or 
the  Church  of  Borne  ;  nor  i^  first  ChriBtianitj,  timt  afipeais  in 
the  works  of  the  fathers,  or  more  early  bii^ops  of  those  varioas 
eharehes,  with  t^  papal  dootriaes  that  were  afterwards  pro- 
pagated;  nor  their  sptrituai  aniherity  with  that  whida^  was 
altorwafds  assumed. 

Anothiar  great  objeet  of  tlie  stndeni^s  atteatm  is  now  ^» 
feudal  system.;  the  result  of  the  eonqaests  of  these  northern 
nations,  gradually  established,  and  to  be  consideoed  as  at  first 
^e  civUixer  of  mankind ;  a»introducing  mto  the  savage  eharae- 
.ter  of  mere  soldiers  and  w^idors,  social  fedings  and  a  sfmse  of 
daty,  but  aCterwBcds,  from  the  bmial  adUbbness  of  uaednoaled 
.9)ai%,  madcojl  by  such  eontnvantes  of  tyranny  apd  omelty,  as 
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rendered  it  the  great  evil  with  which  wdety  had  to  stroggie. 
The  papel  .tynimy  complefted  the  thraldoni  of  the  safbrtng 
worid ;  and  these  k>ng  renuaned  the  two  great  evils,  oa  whkk 
the  attention  of  the  stoident  must  be  fixed,  while  he  ia  obaivfiDg 
the  fortones  of  the  European  portion  of  mankind. 

Bnt  in  the  midst  of  the  soenes  to  whioh  we  are  tfana  advert, 
ing,  a  most  extreordinarf  event  took  phice-«-the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  a  new  religion,  the  charactenstio  doctme  of  whioh  was, 
*'  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  hia  prophet  :"*-wta 
eternal  truth  and  a  sopendded  fiction.  An  individoal  atarCs  up 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and,  with  his  Koran  in  one  hand  «h1 
his  sword  in  the  other,  ii,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  eantuy, 
to  be  seen,  ovemmning  his  own  country;  and  hia  fiallowen  in 
the  same  spirit,  and  with  all  themilitery  virtues,  afterwaidapro- 
posbg  to  mankind  the  same  alternative,  of  adopting  the  one  or 
being  destroyed  by  the  other,  till  they  had  nigh  subdned  aM  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe ;  and  were  not  cheeked  in  their  eavaer,  till 
they  had  far  advanced  into  France  itself.  This  religion,  these 
conquests,,  and  the  impression  made  and  left  upon  Europe  by 
the  arms,  the  arts,  the  science,  the  literature,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Arabs,  are  well  deserving  the  observation  of  ike 
student,  and  must  be  always  conudered  as  a  very  striking  por- 
tion  of  the  modem  history  of  Europe. 

These  fanatical  invaders,  with  their  &lse  relij^on  and  over, 
whelming  arms,  were  resisted  to  the  utmost  by  the  G^stian 
powers,  and  this  resistance  at  length  assumed  the  form  of  Ihe 
memorable  crusades ;  which  is  the  next  subjeet  to  whieh  ibe 
student  will  have  to  turn.  Beligious  feeing  and  a  thirat  for 
military  glory  were  the  two  great  impulses  by  whieh,  at  <Ms 
time,  the  human  mind  was  moved ;  and  Europe  was  precipitated 
upon  Asia,  at  the  call  of  an  obseure  enthusiast,  who  summoned 
the  feudal  chivalry  and  the  multitude  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  to  rescue  from  the  profime  tread  of  the  infidel 
the  Holy  Land,  that  had  been  blessed  by  the  footsteps  of  Hie 
Saviour.  These  expeditions  had  necessarily  a  great  inliuenoe 
on  the  manners  and  prosperity  of  Europe :  whether  feveiu^ble 
or  not  has  been  a  subject  on  which  different  opinions  haire  been 
delivered  by  our  great  writere ;  and  these  opinions  must  be  exa- 
mined by  the  student  for  himself. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  two  great  evils  with  whioh 
mankind  had  to  struggle  were  the  feudal  system  and  the  papal 
power.  The  latter  could  not  be  benefited,  but  much  the  eon- 
trary,  by  the  general  agitation  <^  Europe  and  interoeurse  of 
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men  TTith:  each  otb«r;  and  the  fendni  power  was  shook  in  its 
isiuoat  ieundationsy  the  feudal  duels  irere  impoverished  and 
destroyed,  the  ocmimexcial  classes  brought  forwaid  and  eniiched, 
the  monarch  rendered  more  able  to  protect  the  one  and  resist 
the  otifier. 

But  agaimyt  these  two  erils,  and  against  every  evil,  both  in 
these  timfts  and  at  all  times,  a  great  principle  must  be  always 
considered  as  straggling,  the  common  intelligence  of  human 
nature ;  the  prinoipie  by  which  manldnd  are  iqipelled  in  every 
way,  :«rketker  of  intellectual  or  ]^ysioal  exertion,  to  better  their 
conotitton.  This  prineiple  is  always  in  existence  and  even  at 
work,.'  though  scmietimes  scarce  perceptible  to  the  eyes  of  the 
ohserver;  knguid^  no  doubt,  and  torpid  during  the  dark  ages, 
doriiig  the  reign  of  ignorance,  military  violence,  and  supersti* 
ttous*  observances^  but  quickening  into  activity  as  the  middle 
ages  advanced,  and  at  last  producing  what  is  called  the  age  of  * 
inventions  and  discoveries.  Thus  we  have  now  to  note  the  in- 
ventions of  paper,  and  above  all  the  invention  of  printing,  of 
gunpowder,  the  disoovery  of  the  magnetic  needle,  of  the  igure 
of  the  earth,  and  the  power  of  searching  for  and  visiting*  by 
maritime  expeditions  distant  countries  and  nations  before  un- 
heard o^  and  unknown*.  No  subject  can  be  more  interesting  to 
a  meditative  student  than  these  enterprises  and  the  efforts  of  the 
human  mind,  all  that  can  be  known  of  them  in  the  history  of 
scdeBee,  and  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  early  histories  of 
Hakluyt  and  Purchas. 

At  last,  the  student  arrives  at  the  great  event  of  all,  the  Be- 
formation.  Long  prepared  by  the  increasing  intelligence  of 
mankind,  and  more  immediately  by  the  revival  of  leaming-*fa- 
vourite  suhjects  these  for  the  readers  of  history — the  Beforma* 
tiouj  for  instance,  is  one.  totally  inexhaustible.  Every  student 
must  judge  for  himself,  but,  for  my  own  part,  though  lives  of 
the  reformers  and  histories  of  the  Eeformation  are  continually 
appearing,  appearing  every  year,  down  to  the  present  momenti 
1  can  turn  to  them  all,  and  read  them  with  increasing  avidity ; 
so  interesting  is  the  subject  of  Christianity  in  itself,  and  so  ex- 
traordinary tibie  labours  and  the  virtues,  so  striking  the  situations, 
the  manners  and  the  characters  of  those  by  whom  our  holy  reU* 
gion  was  rescued  from  the  errors  and  pre^nsions  of  the  Boman 
see. 

Ko  doubt  the  leading  observations  that  have  been  made  oa* 
this  great  event  are  quite  just;  that  it  is  impossihle  sufficiently 
to  estimate  the  impulse  that  has  been  given  to  the  progress  of 
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society  b^  the  l^^edom  that  has  been  flnn  ^meured  for  tiie 
human  mmd :  this  in  the  Urst  phiee.  Bnt  span,  and  Inliie 
second,  that  no  such  freedom  uras  erer  Intended  mi  r^igieas  sub- 
jects by  Luther  and  his  sacoessors.  What  they  intaidBd  was, 
the  discovery  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  exbil»t  to  the 
Christian  world  what  the  doctrines  ai  the  Hew  Testament  re^y 
were.  For  these  truths  they  were  ready  to  die,  bnt  nt  all  erents 
they  were  determined  to  propagate  them,  and  being  satisfied 
that  they  had  diseor«red  t^iem,  all  remstanoe  to  their  ereeds-was 
supposed  to  be  resistance  tb  the  Almighty  Master,  a  orkoe  <f( 
the  most  revoltiug  nature,  and  on  ereiy  account  to  be  prtfrented 
by  any  possible  punishment. 

The  same  views  had  been  taken  and  the  same  oondnet  |mr- 
sued,  but  with  still  mote  rage  and  cmelty,  by  their  Boman  Ca« 
tholic  opponents.  It  is  afflicting  to  observe "^at  it  took  liie  war- 
fare of  a  hundred  years  before  l£e  religions  ^ifereneea  of  Enrope 
could  be  adjusted,  as  they  Were,  at  the  peace  of  Weetj^alia. 
The  history  of  France  more  particularly,  during  these  times,  is 
a  scene  of  total  horror.  It  took  seventy  years,  in  like  manner, 
to  rescue  the  Low  Countries  from  liie  Inquisition  and  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Spanish  monarchy :  and  the  contentions  with  eaeh 
other  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  the  Puritans,  iiie 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Papists  degraded  our  own  idand  for 
many  successive  years  (for  more  than  a  century),  and  poilated 
its  fair  fields  and  towns  with  the  ashes  of  the  suffering  niaHjrs 
and  the  carnage  of  civil  wars. 

These  are  memorable  scenes  in  the  history  of  Europe :  the 
student  must  meditate  them  thoroughly.  They  are  awful  les- 
sons, to  show  the  fiiry  of  which  men  are  capable  ^n  r^igmus 
subjects :  and  to  discover  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  or  even  the 
best  palliative  for  this  evil,  is  indeed  a  proMem  which  tite  stu- 
dent will  find  well  worthy  of  his  best  powers  of  reflection ;  for 
lie  is  not  to  be  indifferent  to  religious  truSi  en  the  one  hand, 
nor  to  the  peace  of  society  on  the  other ;  to  the  desimblenclss  of 
securing  the  sober  administration  of  religioii,  and  yet  cf  giving 
freedom  to  the  human  mind  on  the  most  important  odf  alisubjects. 

The  governments  of  Europe  were,  in  the  meantillie^  of  a 
feudal  and  monarchical  form.  Republies  had,  indeed,  existed  ib 
Italy,  the  disturbed  scenes  of  ambition  and  genins,  to  wliich 
Sismondi  has  dedicated  his  innumerable  volumes,  wliicb  have 
been  honoured  with  the  masked  praise  of  Mr.  Hallam^  and  need 
no  other.  An  aristocratic  republic  of  a  singular  nature*  had  ap- 
peared in  Venice :  and  a  hallowed  spot  had  b^eil  J^Uildi^the 
exercise  of  the  manly  and  simple  virtues  tmder-lispiibfeiii 


foniiA  ia  8witgprl«p4«  In  BJoUand,  too,  effcer.  ito  d^Iiyeiy 
^^m.  the  Spaniah  y^lu),  a  republio  had  been  formed,  whroh  afforded 
a  refuge  for  the  ¥ictiiB9  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
a  fjoeei  luress  for  the  pi^bHcation  of  their  writings  during  many 
importaiit  yeaos,  wben.  men  of  thia  elevated  temperament  had  to 
maintain  their  war&ze  with  their  yarioua  eneixue9>  chiefly,  how* 
ever,  with  the  adherenta  of  the  Bonmn  see. 

And  in  this  manner  the  student  will  be  conducted  to  the  great 
subject  of  the  later  histoiry  of  Europe,  the  grandeur  of  Louis 
XI¥.,  the  rasiatanoe.mada  to  his  ambition  by  Europe,  and  more 
poFtieularly  by  this  island^  under  the  auspices  of  the  i]lu£(trious 
William  IIL. and  the  renowned  Marlborough;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary exhibition  of  arts  and  of  anns,  of  learning  and  of 
genins,  that  so  elevated  the  great  kingdom  of  Erance,  and  that 
coi^tnted  what  was  called  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  that 
thea,  and  eTer  since,  has  given  her  such  preponderating  influence 
over  the  taste  and  the  maimers  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  student  will  nat]LU»lly  direct  his^  thoughts  to  this  great 
oligect  of  attention  in  European  history :  but  he  must  afterwards 
turn  to  an  object  of  still  greater  attraction,  in  his  own  island,  fb 
the  Eevolution  of  1688 ;  and  to  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  internal  strength,  continually  increas- 
ii^  prosperity,  and  individual  virtue  and  happiness,  exhibited 
and  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  for  more  than  a 
century,  &om  their  own  down  to  the  Erench  Eevolution  in  1 789. 

During  all  this  period  a  constitution  of  government  had  ex- 
isted (the  fortunate  result  of  the  contentions  and  events  of  our 
history  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1688)  which  had  received  the 
praises  of  all  political  writers,  foreign  and  domestic,  from  Mon- 
tesquieu down  to  Paley,  and  which,  by  its  mixture  of  the  various 
elements  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  was  well 
fitted  to  administer  the  advantages  of  each,  with  little  of  the 
evils  of  each,  to  an  European  community;  was  well  fitted 
to  afford  to  every  man  &ee  scope  for  his  genius,  and  the  proper 
rewards  of  his  merits,  yet  to  keep  every  man  in  his  proper  place : 
on  the  whole,  well  fitted  to  form  the  taste,  the  manners,  and  the 
vitues,  to  provide  for  the  religious  feelings,  to  advance  the  com« 
mercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional importance  of  any  collection  of  human  beings  that  were 
to  exist  in  the  old  world  of  Europe. 

But  human  prosperity  is  frail,  and  human  wisdom  unstable. 
About  a  century  after  the  Eevolution,  a  project  was  unfortunately 
formed  by  the  ^British  cabinet  for  taxing  America.  It  was  for- 
gotten that  these  colonies  were  peopled  by  men  of  repub^jiah 
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edueatioii,  fealitigs,  aad  habits;  that  repi'eBeiitBtioBL ihai dbvflys 
•adcompanied  taxatioik;  that  Amedca  had  bo  repiefiei^tives  in 
the  Bntish  parliament;  that  resbtanee  woidd  necoflsanlj  be 
made,  as  in  fact  it  afterwards  was  made ;  and,  in  the  resi^i^  the 
fine  armies  of  England  were  eaptnred  and  defeated,  f fwce 
took  the  opportunity  of  avenging  herself  en  her  JuaKn.«it  mal, 
and  the  independence  of  tiie  United  States  of  Amevic&.ms  Iv- 
maliy  acknowied^d,  and  a  great  and  flonzishiBg  xepuMio  estah- 
iished  on  the  other  side  of,  the  Atlantic. 

This  striking  event  seeinied  for  some  time  Utile  to  affect  the 
world.  England  repaired  her  stawngth  under  the  itiflusace  <^ 
her  admirahle  canstitiition;  new  inventions  and  di^0(»r^ie6 
enabled  her  to  impzove^  and  mnltipiy  her  inapnfacttige%  and  to 
send  them  at  reduced  prices,  unih  whi(^  it  was  impossible  to 
contend,  all  over  the  world.  Prance  seemed  still  to  be  wha^she 
had  always  been,  magnificent  and  gay,  a  youthM  q,tiieen^*-r 

**  Tlie  glass  of  fashion  and  the  moald  of  form, 
The  obflerved  of  all  observen  '* — 

a  splendid  court,  a  beneficent  sovereign,  a  ponverful  hierarchy, 
an  attached  nobility,  gallant  and  loyal  armies,  still  decorated 
with  the  laurels  of  their  victories  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
America. 

But  all  was  false  and  hollow :  new  notions  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  world.  The  philosophers  and  licentious  writers 
of  France  had  not  laboured,  had  not  excited  and  corrupted  the 
rising  generation  in  vaiu ;  and  the  long-continued  and  disgust- 
ing profligacy  of  the  court  and  higher  orders,  on  which  I  have 
dwelt  in  my  lectures  on  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV.,  had  hut  too 
fatally  jgiven  countenance  to  their  theories  an^  invectives.  Add 
to  this,  that  a  great  empire  had  arisen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  founded  on  new  principles  of  political  right,  very  agree- 
able in  many  respects  to  the  speculations  of  these  philosophers. 
Many,  too,  of  the  French  officers  that  had  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  principles  in  America,  could  not  but  have  im- 
hibed  them  in  the  progress  of  the  contest;  and  under  these  cri- 
'  tical  circumstances,  it  happened  that  the  financial  exigencies  of 
the  French  monarchy  rendered  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  assist- 
ance, in  some  way  or  other,  necessary. 

An  occasion  was  thus  unhappily  afforded  for  every  man  to 
come  forward  with  his  theories  of  improvement,  his  seditious 
harangues  and  popular  declamations,  addressed  to  a  theatric 
nation,  that  moreover  had  very  great  abuses  and  serious  evils  to 
complain  of,  and  the  result  was  the  most  dirufid  confusion  and 


'Oisorder,  the  most  tremendous  Berolalicni.  that  has  erer  otbt- 
'Mrhelmed  the  world  with  its  n^eries  «nd  horrors  since  die 
irrttpti<«is  of  the  northern  nations  and  the  &11  of  the  Eoman 
elnpire.  r 

For  the  new  notions  were  at  total  yaiiance  with  the  old. 
€h>Temment8  w^re  now  to  be  founded,  not  on  l^e  feudal  dis- 
ttnctiobs  of  rank,  but  on  the  more  plausible  system  of  the 
equality  of  all  men,  and  the  soyereign  will  of  the  people ;  all  arti- 
ficial distinctions  were  to  cease;  kings,  nobles,  and  the  hieraidiies 
of  r^igion  Were  to  be  swept  away ;  moral  instincts  were  to  be 
superseded  by  the  calculations  of  utility ;  and  society  was  to  be 
remodifiedy  and  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  liberty  and  light, 
r€3g6&erated  and  emancipated  from  its  ancient  shackles  of  slavish 
prejudice  and  debasing  supetstition. 

These  were  specuktions  that  could  not  but  shock  the  sober 
part  of  mankind ;  and  when  they  were  to  be  acted  npcm  and  en- 
forced, could  not  but  encounter  the  most  heartfelt  opposition  of 
all  the  regular  and  more  elevated  members  of  society.  But  they 
were  acted  upon  and  enforced ;  they  were  hurried  into  the  most 
frightful  excesses  in  France,  and  her  conquering  armies  spread 
them  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  eveA  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples of  England  itself.  Mahomet  and  his  Koran  were  again 
exemplified  in  the  French  general  and  his  creed  of  **  Liberty  and 
equality;"  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the  world 
had  abandoned  mankind  to  their  own  wild  imaginations,  to  work 
out  for  themselves  the  punishment  of  their  astonishing  wicked- 
ness and  crimes.  What  afterwards  followed  ?  The  horror  of 
thinking  and  good  men  was  only  changed  inta  terror,  when  to 
the  blood-stained  ruffians  of  the  Jacobin  school  succeeded  the 
military  usurper,  who  by  his  victories  annihilated  all  the  re- 
gular powers  of  Europe,  and  at  length  rushed  forward,  with  the 
most  powerful  army  that  hod  ever  existed  among  mankind,  to 
the  total  subjugation  of  the  continent  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
rc^actory  empire  of  Russia. 

But  it  pleajsed  the  Almighty  to  look  down  with  pity  upon  hit 
creatures ;  **  He  arose  to  judgment  and  to  help  the  meek  upon 
earth ;"  and  these  invading  hosts  became  "  as  dust  before  the 
wind  and.  the  angel  of  the  Lord  scattering  them."  The  Senna- 
cherib of  old  fled  not  from  the  soil  he  had  invaded  with  a  more 
signal  destruction ;  and  it  remained  for  the  armies  of  England, 
and  her  renowned  captain,  to  have  the  crowning  honour  of 
giving  the  last  fatal  blow  to  the  struggling  and  still  formidable 
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warrior,  aad  in  him  (»  the  moet  hacd-hearUd  ^yniuij  thut, 
with  all ''  the  pride,  pomp,  aad  circumstaooB  of  gloriow  war/' 
and  amid  the  Bmiliog  blaadiahmfiapita  of  aeienoe  and  ib»  artB, 
had  ever  mocked  the  feelings  and  trampled  down  the  inde- 
pendemse  of  a  aafferinf  world. 

And  the  world  aj^ieared  now  to  breathe  agaia  and  to  lenre. 
This  magnificent  despot,  fitted  alike  to  deoeive  or  to  si^oe, 
was  remoYed  from  her  sight ;  and  it  seemed  aa  if  eveiy  man 
was  now  again  to  live  nnder  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tnw^  aod 
society  to  be  allowed  to  repose  after  her  long  troubled  and  sieep- 
less  night  of  agony  and  woe. 

But  not  so :  and  a  benevolent  philosopher,  surveying  maa- 
kind  daring  the  years  that  have  succeeded,  might  broak  out, 
like  the  prophet,  into  a  melancholy  wish,  "  that  his  eyes  were  a 
fountain  of  tears,"  that  "  he  had  a  lodging-place  in  Uie  wilder- 
ness ;"  or,  in  the  paraphrase  of  the  poet^ 

"  Some  bonndlesB  contiguity  of  shads, 
When  romoiii:  of  opprqMlott  or  deedt, 
Of  ofisiiecefiful  or  aucoeMful  war. 
Might  neTer  reaob  him  more." 

In  my  lectures  on  the  French  Berolution  I  have  confessed 
that,  during  that  period,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  neither  the 
high  party  nor  the  low  have  the  slightest  right  to  plume  &em- 
selves  on  tbe  wisdom  of  their  counsels  or  the  virtues  of  their 
conduct.  Kust  or  must  not  the  same  censure  be  extended  to 
the  same  parties,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  in  these  late 
subsequent  years  ?  What  were  tiie  lessons  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution  ?  Timely  reform  from  the  ruler ;  modesty  of  expectation 
from  the  reformer ;  moderation,  candour,  frt)m  all ;  from  all,  an 
united  effort,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  improve  the  situation  of  the 
community,  and  yet  to  avoid  all  revolution,  all  chance  of  ex- 
citing the  Ixemendous  passions  of  mankind. 

I  cannot  enter  into  modern  politics;  I  have  now  reached 
them.  I  cannot  finish,  as  in  the  proper  keeping  of  the  diffelrent 
parts  of  my  lecture  I  ought  now  to  do,  the  general  historic  pic- 
ture which  I  at  first  promised.  I  cannot  now  give  what  I  called 
the  whole  of  the  case ;  I  am  feaiful  of  abusing  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  lecturer ;  I  must  keep  apart, 

**  Far  inm  Urn  maddisg  erDird*ii  ignoUe  stRfe," 

whatever  may  be  the  crowd,  whether  of  the  high  or  of  the  low —  | 
I  have  always  observed  this  duty  of  my  situation.     But  a  case 
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may  ocenr  when  this  dutj'  no  langer  applies ;  and  the  case  is 
now  before  me.  The  democratic  principles  of  the  French  Re- 
volution revived  when  the  pressure  of  the  military  despotism  of 
France  was  removed. 

Whoever  was  in  fault,  or  whatever  were  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  it  (these  I  cannot,  as  I  have  intimated,  now  discuss), 
but  the  fact  was,  that  when  the  terror  of  the  French  arms  had 
eeased,  these  democratic  principles  everywhere  revived  j  and  it 
is  against  these  democratic  principles  that  I  have  always,  and 
tfcat  I  now  think  I  have  a  right,  and  that  it  is  my  perfect  duty,  to 
protest.  By  these  democratic  principles,  I  mean  the  new  notions 
of  government,  originally,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  exemplified 
in  N"orth  America ;  and  transmitted  from  thence  into  the  minds 
of  the  revolutionists  of  France  in  the  year  1789,  and  there 
paraded  in  the  view  of  an  impetuous  people :  notions  of  govern- 
ment totally  inconsistent  with  the  system  of  morals,  of  manners, 
and  of  political  right  established  Uk  this  country.  I  am  not  to 
stand  here  to  debate  the  merits  or  the  measures  of  our  rulers  or 
their  opponents,  but  I  am  to  defend  liie  constitution  of  the  land ; 
I  am  to  stand  up  for  the  great  elementary  principles  which  are 
nece«saiy  to  our  mixed,  government  and  associated  with  our  in- 
etitutions,  and  which  have  been  always  cherished  and  held 
sacred  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  island :  and  so  far  at 
least,  not  further,  but  so  far  at  least,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  allude 
to  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  I  shall  ask,  with  a  voice  not  a 
little  partaking  of  impatience  and  indignation,  I  shall  ask.  Does 
not  England,  at  least,  whatever  may  become  of  the  other  parts 
of  Europe  and  the  world,  does  not  England,  at  least,  escape 
from  the  influence  of  these  new  notions  ?  Is  not  England,  at 
least,  whatever  may  have  been  the  distresses  of  the  diifereot 
parte  of  our  community,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial, on  the  conclusion  of  such  an  unexampled  war  as  we  waged, 
is  not  England,  at  least,  secured  from  these  new  notions,  by  all 
tbat'she  has  seen  of  them,  by  all  that  she  has  read  and  heard  of 
them,  by  all  that  she  has  felt  and  suffered,  by  aU  that  she  has 
enjoyed,  amid  the  general  calamities  of  surrounding  nations,  by 
all  that  she  still  enjoys,  is  not  she,,  at  least,  secured  from  the 
senseless  levity  of  undervaluing  her  own  Jblessings,  from  the 
giddy  folly  of  longing  for  the  blessings  of  others,  from  the  fatal 
ignorance  of  expecting  to  unite  raoonsistent  advantages  and 
reaj^ize .  impossibilities  ? 

How  melancholy,  aind  even  how  provoking,  is  the  answer  that 
any  impartial  observer  is  obliged  to  returii  to  questions  Hke 

vox.,  n.  X  K 
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these !  Jndging  from  the  conduct  md  reasonings  of  too  imaoj 
among  lis,  we  should  saj,  that  the  French  Berolution  had  rolled 
oVer  usy  with  all  its  thunders,  in  vain ;  and  that  we  were  as 
thoughtless,  presumptuous,  fqid  ignorant  of  our  real  nature  now, 
as  we  were  at  the  first  hreaking  out  of  the  French  BevoluHon 
in  1789 ;  as  thoughtless,  presumptuous,  and  ignorimt  as  we 
Were  before  the  great  political  and  moral  prophet  had,  in  his 
"  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,"  wacmed  us,  and  warned 
us  early,  of  the  rashness  of  our  admiration ;  and  shown  dis* 
ttnctly  that  he,  of  all  others,  best  understood  the  fetal  nature  of 
the  principles  of  that  Revolution,  and  the  miseries  liiat  it  was 
preparing  for  a  giddy  world.  Ve  adopt  (speaking  of  too  many 
among  us  at  least),  we  adopt  its  principles;  we  are  candidates 
for  its  miseries.  We  fall  down  before  the  revolutionary  idol, 
the  Moloch  of  these  unhappy  times — ^the  sovereign  people.  We 
cast  off  our  nobility,  abjure  our  priests,  and  disrobe  them  of  their 
honours,  and  think  no  more,  or  Only  with  derision,  of  our  ranks 
and  orders  and  ancient  institutions.  The  new  political  opinions 
of  1789  6till  occupy  the  minds  of  too  many  of  us,  as  if  fiieir 
perilous  nature,  whe*i  let  lo68e  upon  an  established  society,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  exemplified ;  for  we  have  learned  the  art, 
it  seems,  of  self-government;  not,  indeed,  the  morel  art  of 
governing  ourselves,  the  inestimable  art  of  self-control,  very 
little  of  this  natute,  it  must  be  confessed ;  but  the  republican 
art  of  self-government,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  the  art  of  govern- 
ing by  the  majority,  the  mere  majority,  no  matter  how  consti- 
tuted or  numbered,  the  art  of  resolving  a  kingdom  into  parishes, 
and  governing  by  its  vestries. 

Of  this  notable  and  sublime  discovery,  the  first  proposer  in 
this  country  was  the  celebrated  Paine ;  celebrated,  when  such 
men  could  obtain  respect,  at  the  unhappy  period  of  1792. 
Paine,  with  his  Rights  of  Man,  was  the  agitator  of  former  times. 
He  had  discovered,  it  seems,  that  we,  the  pitiable  people  of 
England,  had  no  constitution,  a:nd  that  we  had,  therefore,  only 
to  call  a  convention  and  make  one ;  nothing  more.  Mr.  Godwin 
followed  with  his  political  justice,  his  society  without  govern- 
ment, and  his  morality  without  natural  instincts ;  aiul  Miss 
Wostencraft  crowned  the  whole  by  unlsexing  the  females.  So 
that  what  with  Paine  with  his  Rights  of  Man,  Miss  Wosten- 
craft with  her  Rights  of  Womto,  and'Ghodwin  with  his  Rights 
of  Justice,  nothing  was  left  in  the  world  but  wrong  and  in- 
justice, according  to  the  then  existing  notions  of  t£e  world : 
and  it  rel^uires  no  great  discernment  to  dee  that  the  TevohitLonary 


epeeifieB  are  now,  as  they  were  ih»n,  and  vmst  always  be,  stiU 
the  same.  Turn  mankind  into  mob,  wod^ql  initio  men,  and  let  ^o 
the  universal  happiness  principle,  and  the  business  is  done ;  the 
ati^  is  prepared^  the  actors  ready,  the  prompter's  bell  (the 
tocsin)  has  only  to  sound,  and  the  tragedy  may  begin.  But  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
these  were  capital  discoveries ;  and  the  age  that,  in  my  historic 
acconnt,  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  age  of  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, with  its  gunpowder  and  new  world,  its  explosions  and 
its  astonishments,  sank  miserably  into  the  shade ;  and  clubs^ 
and  public  meetings,  and  resolutions,  and  revolutionary  and  cor- 
responding societies,  followed  in  due  guocession.  and  all  the  wild 
pfaienomena  of  a  world  broke  loose  from  its  keepers. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  we  poor  mortals  exhibited,  even 
in  this  our  island,  calm  and  reascmable  as  we  suppose  ouriielves 
to  be ;  cold  and  phlegmatic  as  we  are  held  to  be,  by  those  who 
are  animated  by  a  gayer  climate,  and  inspired  by  a  warmer  sun. 
But  this  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  before  all  the  sad  ex« 
penence  of  mankind  had  chastised  men,  as  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  into  more  becoming  humility  and  a  better  wisdom..  Is 
it  to  be  tolerated  Ihat  any  thing  of  tbis  nature  should  8UII 
exist  among  us,  that  a  single  individual  should  be  found  insen- 
sible to  the  value  of  the  various  institutions,  forms,  and  cere- 
monies, the  machinery  of  necessary  government,  that  have  long 
beeD  established  among  us,  that  have  been  engrafted  on  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  habits  of  the  country,  and  become 
part  of  the  very  nature  of  the  multitude  ?  Is  the  faWe  of  the 
'*  mola  restauratrix"  to  be  considered  as  a  reality,  and  is  our 
aged  country  to  be  thrown  into  the  republican  mill,  and  groi^d 
yovmg  again  ?  and  is  she  to  come  forth,  not  in  all  the  glitter  of 
renovated  life,  full  of  splendour  and  joy ;  elegance  in  her  attire, 
graoe  in  her  atep,  and  attraction  and  charm  in  eveiy  look  and 
gesture ;  but  sordid  in  her  habit,  coarse  in  her  aspect^  and  mean 
and  vulgar  in  her  manner  and  deportment ;  seeking  only,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessities  of  our  nature,  weighing  everything  in 
no  other  balance,  and  with  no  imagination  to  travel  beyond 
thj^m  or  delicacy  to  refine  them ;  busy  and  bustling,  and  jostling 
everything  out  of  the  way,  that  may  happen  to  be  in  it,  a«d 
neithey  wanting  nor  wishing  nor  und^standing  the  value  of  the 
decorations  of  life,  its  elevations,  and  its  honours,  the  civi- 
Uties,  the  courtesies,  the  interchanged  affections  and  enjoyments 
which  a  highly  oivilieed  life  is  competent  to  afford  I  £^  and 
§OBi  evtx  be  removed  fnQm  oa  these  experiments  of  a  groveUiqg 
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and  wretched  philosophy !  Let  us  rather  find  our  cotmtry  in 
the  imagery  of  the  poet,  let  us  rather  see  her  in  the  **  milk-wlHto 
hind,  immortal  and  unchanged^*'  though  no  douht  too  similar  in 
her  fortunes — 

'*  For  she  hat  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and  hofanday 
And  Scjthian  shafts ;  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aimed  at  her  heart;  been  often  forced  to  fly, 
And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die/' 

And  never  may  she  die,  neither  by  the  open  assault  of  her 
enemies  nor  by  the  prescription  of  her  pretended  friends  for 
her  better  health  and  welfare  ;  for  in  her  would  die  the  meet 
magnificent  spectacle  of  a  civilized  country  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

How  is  it  possible  for  men  to  have  lived  in  a  land  like  this, 
and  not  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  its  constitutioa 
of  government?  But  suppose  a  person  so  struck  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  republican  form,  that  he  thinks  every  other  infe- 
rior ;  is  he  therefore  on  that  account  to  take  every  opportunity 
to  undermine  the  constitution  of  government  under  which  he  has 
been  bred  and  born,  and  to  make  no  distinction  between  his 
speculations  when  in  his  closet  and  his  practical  conduct  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  as  a  subject  of  the  state  r  Is  he  to 
see  no  arrogance  in  preferring  his  own  opinion  to  those  of  others, 
no  evil  in  civil  dissension,  no  folly  in  hazarding  the  realized 
good  of  the  present  for  the  possible  good  of  the  future,  in  a 
M'orld  of  unforeseen  events,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  wild  and 
fierce  and  unreasonable  passions  of  mankind  ? 

What  are  we  to  say  of  such  a  person  ?  Is  there  any  sobriety 
of  temperament  in  him,  any  vigour  of  understanding,  any  acute- 
ness  of  discernment,  any  power  of  prospective  calculation,  any 
sagacity  and  any  wisdom,  such  as  we  should  wish  to  find  in 
those  to  whom  we  would  trust  our  affairs  in  private,  much  less 
the  affairs  of  our  country  in  public  ? 

Take  another  case,  and  one  more  common.  The  community, 
it  is  said,  is  intelligent ;  let  it  therefore  influence  its  representa- 
tive assembly,  and  let  all  power  be  in  fact  lodged  in  that  popu- 
lar  assembly. 

Is  it  considered  what  a  single  assembly  uniformly  heoomes, 
when  in  possession  of  all  the  power  of  the  state?  Are  there 
not  different  sorts  of  tj-rants  ?  Is  there  any  tyrant  so  unfeeling 
as  a  single  assembly,  so  unjust,  so  inunoral  ?  Are  not  lai^e 
bodies  of  men,  and  therefore  both  the  community  and  its'repre- 
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eeniati^e  aasexaUy^  subject  to  sudden  firenxioa  and  wide-spread* 
mg  delusions  ? 

But  sooner  or  later,  it  is  said,  they  will  beoome  reasonable. 
And  does  it  follow,  that  they  will  be  reasonable  in  time  ?  Am 
I  to  trust  my  concerns  to  a  man  liable  to  be  intoxicated,  because 
after  intoxication  he  will  become  sober  and  do  his  best  to  repair 
the  faults  he  has  committed  ?  Far  from  any  crude  MLj  of  the 
kind,  far  from  leaving  everything  to  depend  on  one  popular  as- 
sembly, will  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  divide  the  power  of  the 
state,  to  provide  some  check  for  a  popular  assembly  ?  And  what 
^ontrivanoe  can  be  so  good^  as  a  second  assembly,  not  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  first,  one  if  possible  not  likely  to  be 
affected  by  popular  epidemics,  so  that  the  popular  will  shall  only 
prevail  when  it  is  clearly  right  ?  But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  to 
create  two  antagonist  assemblies,  and  leave  all  legislation  im* 
poeeible ;  the  business  of  the  country  must  be  always  at  a  stand. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  a  particular  case  of  this  kind 
may  possibly  arise,  but  it  will  be  of  rare  occurrence,  and  may,  in 
a  general  calculation,  like  other  rare  cases,  be  neglected ;  and 
even  however  rare,  can  never  occur,  except  when  it  is  not  a 
liUle  doubtiol  whether  the  popular  assembly  be  reasonable ; 
since,  if  reasonable,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  long  resisted,  supported 
as  in  such  a  case  it  will  be,  not  only  by  the  respectable  part  of 
the  eommunity,  bat  by  the  resounding  voice  of  the  multitude 
and  its  physical  strength.  But  this  voice  of  the  multitude  with 
its  physical  strength  is,  it  seems,  all  that  is  at  any  time  wanted 
for  the  perfection  of  our  social  system.  A  popular  writer 
observes,  **  that  it  is  the  nature  and  prerogative  of  free  states 
to  eoneentrata  the  popular  will  into  something  of  the  unity  of 
despotism,  by  producing  one  after  another  a  series  of  represen- 
tatives for  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  hour ;"  of  the  hour, 
you  will- observe — *^  each  leading  his  generation,''  he  goes  on  to 
say,  '*  but  only  while  he  sympathizes  with  its  will ;  and  either 
btdSling  or  succeeded  by  his  rivals ;  not  in  proportion  as  he 
excels  or  is  outshone  in  genius,  but  as  he  gives  or  ceases  to  give 
the  widest  range  of  the  legislative  power,  and  the  most  con- 
centrated force  of  the  executive ;  thus  uniting  the  desires  of  the 
greatest  number  under  the  administration  of  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible ooatioi-*-the  constitution  popular,  the  government  abso- 
lute bat  reiponsible." 

Eaaponsible!  that  is,  each  demagogue  responsible  to  the  de- 
magogoe  that  succeeds. 

But  what  is  the  whole  of  this  system,  as  far  as  it  is  intelligiblei 
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this  constitnlibn  popular  and  goremmcint  absohit^  tmt  tlie 
Trench  constitution  of  1793,  and  the  govemmeitt  of  tiie  Ckmir 
idittee  of  Public  Safety,  the  succession  of  the  Oirondisli,  Jaoo- 
bins,  and  T^irorists,  the  Barnaves,  ihe  Bantoiis  and  Bobei^ 
pierres,  each  perishing  after  the  ot^r,  eaeh  in  their  tocn  aub^ 
servient  to  the  public  will ;  and  this  public  will,  the  de£»U}e  set 
up  for  their  sangninajry  reigns  by  the  base  French  faiBtoxsana, 
who  would  thus  shelter  their  country  ^m  the  just  reproaches 
of  mankind  ?  And  these  are  the  doctrines  of  govermnent  that 
openly  or  covertly  aro  in  fkct  pik)mulgated  and  ^ifdreed  by  our 
most  distinguished  agitators. 

I  am  consenting  to  argue  upon  the  most  gn&eral  grounds,  and 
admitting  the  most  republican  notions.  But  suppose  a  mixed 
monarchy  to  be  desirable,  and  there  is  an  instant  end  of  the 
question.  Th6  monarch,  on  the  system  supposed,  is  a  phantom, 
and  cannot  maintain  even  the  outward  appearances  and  cere- 
monies of  royalty,  but  on  the  condit^n  of  subservioney  to  the 
will  of  this  single  or  double  popular  assembly. 

And  the  same  degraded  state  will  be  the  iate  of  the  aaseBibly 
itself,  subservient  in  like  manner  to  the  will  of  the  people,  or 
rather  the  will  of  the  ooUoeited^  hotheaded,  and  geM»liy  eel^ 
fish  individuals,  who,  with  popular  taiettts  of  eloqiieiioe  and 
effrontery,  collect  the  people  into  public  meetings,  aasome  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  whole  community,  and  draw  up  re* 
solutions,  which,  from 'their  virulence  and  presumption,  are 
received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  are  considerod  aa  the 
concentration  of  human  wisdom,  and  as  leaving  no  chance,  no 
hope  of  respect,  for  the  knaves  or  fools  who  did  not  choose  to  be 
present  at  the  performance,  and  who  could  poBsibly  think  of 
being  of  a  different  opinion. 

But  is  not  this  to  speak  of  public  meetings  in  a  diq[»FagiBg 
manlier?  !N^ot  in  the  least.  I  am  speaking  only  of  public 
meetings  under  a  supposed  form  of  government  <^  a  democratio 
nature ;  of  public  meetings  in  periods  of  exciiementy  when  the 
low  are  more  or  less  leagued  against  the  high;  ooeaaioiiSy  when 
it  is,  in  free  governments,  neither  consistent  with  the  order  of 
society  nor  even  the  progress  of  reason,  that  the  low  should 
prevail ;  I  am  not  speaking  <^  public  meetings  under  a  mixed 
and  properly  attempieired  ibrm  of  government ;  not  when  mea 
are  exercising  their  faculties  and  consulting  about  their  interests 
with  sobriety  and  moderation,  and  are  in  a  state  of  pmper  re- 
spect for  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  the  acknowledged 
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pmcipleB  Qiat  belong  to  the  system  of  til^ir  goYommeat  ;-^uck 
poMia  meetioga  are  quite  invalufible  to  a  free  oountry* 

Ifc  is  indeed  astonishing  to  obserTe  the  differenoe  between  the 
fUHoe  public^  whm  ift  its  sober  and  natuisal  state,  and  whe^  in  a 
state^  oa  whateyer  aooounti  of  excitenjieiit.  Consider  the  trans^ 
foniwtioa  that  takes  plaee  in  the  eharactei;  of  those  who  come 
fcMTwwd  on  these  occasions*  The  love  of  ^pplauso,  the  impos- 
8ii»iity  of  winning  it  but  by  extpavagance,  what  wond^:cs  do 
they  not  y&s£wm  ^  Tb«  delight  of  sympathy,  the  electeic  ior 
fluenee  oi  a  popular  principle,  the  es^hilarating  nature  of  con- 
tention,  the  exultation  of  victory,  what  phenomena  do  they  not 
prodiijee  ?  How  insensible  do  they  not  make  men  to  all  the 
ordinary  suggestions  of  caadour,  of  justice,  of  good  sense;  how 
entirely  insensible  both  the  leaders  and  followers  of  a  party  to 
the  merits  of  their  opponents^  to  any  reasonings  that  can  be 
opposed  to  their  owm,  to  any  claims  of  their  country,  to  the 
mnstob^oiis  suggestions  of  patriotiam  afid  purity  of  principle, 
to  the  slightest  refinement  or  oauti<m  in  adjusting  their  estimates 
of  men  and  things :  how  toitally  incapable  of  relishing  anything, 
bttt  the  eouae  fury  of  seal  in  a  oause,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  comaequeiices  of  the  soooeas  of  that  cause,  at  what  price  it 
is  to  be  purchased,  by  what  evils  to  be  followed ;  how  reckless 
of  the  fearful  nature  of  the  irritable  passions  of  mankind,  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  can  be  com- 
posed, when  they  have  been  once  disorganized !  And  yet  how 
smooaly  should  such  things  be  considered!  Look  at  thein- 
etanee  of  Washington ;  observe  the  sufferings  and  anxiety  of 
his  mind,  till  the  ooncems  of  America  could,  after  the  war,  be 
reduced  to  order.  Look  at  Prance.  Her  Eevolution  broke  out 
in  1789;  thirty — forty  long  years  have  elapsed;  and  what  has 
beea  ever  since  the  constitution  of  her  government,  and  what 
is  it  at  this  mwnent  ?  Look  at  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain ; 
look  at  Portugal,  at  the  provinces  of  South  America :  survey 
the  wodd  whenever  you  please,  and  while  the  conflagration  of 
states  and  empires  are,  in  some  instances^  still  gaming  before 
our  eyes,  or  while  in  o^ers,  the  embers  are  still  glowing,  and 
the  dilapidated  and  broken  walls  of  once  stately  edifices  are 
frowning  around  us,  (and  how  are  they  to  be  repaired  ?)  while 
these  awful  admonitions  of  the  past  are  still  glaring  or  smoul- 
dering in  our  view,  turn  and  think,  not  of  the  true  reformer, 
who  approaches  the  constitution  of  his  conntry  as  an  artist 
would  attempt  to  revive  a  Titian  or  a  Baphael,  but  turn  and 
listen  to  one  of  our  agitators  on  the  hustings  of  a  manufacturing 
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tovB,  tdtLfnAMo  meeftifig;  orevenin^iir  eoiate;  Iktoito  the 
omfident  reisoiiinga  of  one  of  these  mag^ailie^t  speeukton^ 
these  very  flii|N»ior  tinokers,  as  yoa  meet  them  in  oonmMMa  se- 
oiety,  these  pretenders  to  originality^  a  fame  very  ea^ly  aoquiied, 
either  in  prose  or  yesse,  for  a  man  has  only  to  write  or  say 
something  too  ahsnid  to  have  haen  ever  said  or  written  before, 
and  he  is  original;  lecdc  at  the  ^^ons  of  onr  metropolitan 
|»«88 ;  look  at  some  of  our  monthly  and  weekly  publications ; 
look  at  even  sene  of  the  higher  jourmds:  think  of  these  suioidal 
ravings,  for  they  deserve  no  better  name,  in  a  land  like  this, 
**  Facilis  desoensas  Avemi  "  is  too  trite  a  quotation  to  be  noir 
made.  But  how  has  it  beeome  so?  From  being  so  oftoasog- 
gested  by  the  lolly  and  presumption  of  mankind. 

Very  taking,  in  the  mean  time,  are  the  watchwords  that  are 
inscribed  on  l^e  banners  of  these  agitators :  liberality,  freedom, 
religions  liberty,  love  of  the  peoi^,  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
geo^ral  happiness,  and  whatever  may  catch  the  fancies  of  the 
multitude  and  may  have  caught  their  own. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  lightly  of  such  terms  as  these  I 
Duly  applied,  they  are  justly  dear  to  every  generous  mind ;  bat 
I  would  lift  high  a  banner,  and  insmbe  on  it  one  term  <mly, 
^le  however,  that  properly  understood,  includes  them  all — The 
Constitution  of  £ngkmd.  Be  this  the  banner  to  float  over  our 
public  meetings,  to  accompany  and  shed  a  lustre  over  our  public 
processions,  imd  at  once  to  fiU.  the  hearts  of  those  who  mean 
well  with  confidence  and  strength,  and  to  fill  the  minds  of  those 
who  mean  ill  with  eon&mxm  and  dismay ;  like  **  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud  that  gave  light  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  but  was  a  cloud 
and  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  that  followed." 

But  a  word  more  with  regard  to  these  popular  terms.  .It  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  whi^  our  Henry  YIU.  resolved 
to  rob  the  abbeys,  he  set  on  foot  comndissions  to  examine  intp 
crimes  and  abuses,  and  he  prooured  a  formal  surrender  of  the 
estates.  But  all  these  operose  proceedings  were  adopted,  he 
says,  by  one  ai  the  most  decided  tyrants  in  the  rolls  of  historjr, 
as  necessaiy  preliminaries,  before  he  could  venture  to  bribe  the 
members  c^  his  two  servile  houses  with  a  share  of  the  ^oils, 
and  demaod  a  confirmation  of  his  iniquitous  prooeedings  by  an 
act  of  parliament*  But  had  fiito,  Mr.  Burke  continues,  reserved 
him  to  our  times,  four  technical  terms  would  have  done  his 
business^  and  saved  him  all  his  trouble.  He  needed  noUiing 
more  thai^  one  short  form  of  incantation :— ''  Philosophy,  light, 
liberality,  and  the  rights  of  man.'' 


Men  ommot  be  t6o  often  wnnaed  agamst  high.4Kninding  iermn, 
and  Feqtnred  to  examine  thoToughl j  what  at  iiie  mooneiit  ^bm 
pnusHcal  application  and  meaning  really  is.  There  is  net  a 
^virCne  in  the  whole  oatalogu^,  that  does  not  in  its  excess  become 
A  Tice ;  nor  one,  that,  if  mistaken  in  its  opplioatian,  is  not  more 
injurious  to  society  than  vice  itself.  A  kmid  frovidenee  protect 
this  honoured  land,  hononred  eirerywhere  bnt  by  its  own  nn«- 
natnral  children ;  a  kind  Providence  protect  it,  from  folly  of 
every  kind^  from  the  folly  of  goodness,  as  from  *tiie  folly  of 
-vrickedness !  It  is  a  mighty  nation ;  it  is  an  ancient  nation] 
and  it  exceeds  the  temper  of  a  mere  speenlator  on  hnman  aflldrs, 
and  a  reader  oi  history,  to  observe  these  things  without  emotion; 
and  I  neither  understand  any  apaUiy  on  snch  a  subject,  nor  can 
for  a  moment  affect  it. 

But  the  community,  it  is  thought,  is  soand  in  principle  and 
healthy  in  feeing,  is  sober-minded  at  all  times,  and  not  likely 
to  be  led  astray  by  these  pretenders  and  deceivers,  however 
plausible. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  consideration;  and  eternal  honour 
be  to  those  who,  under  whatever  various  forms  of  patriotism, 
enable  a  general  observer  so  to  believe!  But  how  comes  it, 
that  these  men,  these  pretenders  and  deceivers,  are  numerous 
enough  to  have  acquired  an  appellation ;  that  tiiey  ore  the  idols 
of  the  large  constituencies,  tiiat  plume  themselves,  forsoolh,  on 
their  superior  lights ;  and  that  they  form  a  distinct  part  of  our 
House  of  Commons,  and  incline,  as  they  choose,  the  balance  of 
the  other  two  opposing  parties  ?  But  be  this  as  it  may,  what  I 
contend  for  is,  that  the  sounds  &ey  utter  should  never  be  once 
heard  among  us.  They  were  heard  in  the  times  od  Charles  I., 
and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but  in  the 
orderly  and  happy  state  of  the  commimity,  never.  They  are  an 
insult  to  the  realm,  and  treason  to  the  constitution ;  and  it  is 
not  enough  to  say,  that  they  "  pass  by  us  Hke  the  idle  wind, 
which  we  regard  not  ;'*  it  is  not  the  fact,  nor,  if  it  were,  would 
it  be  sufficient;  they  are  sounds  unhallowed,  and  not  to  be 
breathed  aloud — sounds  to  which  the  public  ear  is  not  to  be  lis^ 
miliarized.  The  mechanic  nature  of  ^e  mind  ib  well  known, 
and  must  often  be  provided  against.  Men  may  by  use  and 
custom  be  reconciled  to  any  thing,  even  to  crimes,  from  whidi 
they  would  at  first  have  recoiled  with  instinctive  horror.  "We 
are  not  to  sport  with,  we  are  not  to  blunt  or  deaden  ^e  warm 
and  honest  fe^ings,  the  unsophisticated  good  sense  of  the  l^ue- 
hearted  Englishman,  who  has.  been  accustomed  to  leva  tibe  con- 
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Btilution  of  the  land,  the  land  of  our  eiree,  tike  land  of  pafaiots 
and  sageBy  irho  died  on  the  ecalbld,  in  the  ^M.  of  battle,  at  the 
stake,  to  bequeath  to  ub  this  conBtitationcinl  and  religions ;  an 
inheritance  too  piedons  to  be  lightlj  Talued ;  far  too  preeioos 
to  be  gambled  away  at  the  table  of  republiean  novelty. ' 

And  what,  after  9II,  ia  this  republican  system,  for  which  such 
saoriAoeB  are  to  be  made  ?  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  two 
concluding  lectures  of  last  year,  and  which  I  purpose  to  deliver 
this,  that  the  example  of  America  is  no  example  for  us,  and  that 
if  we  approziaotate  to  it  by  resttng  our  monaKhy  upcMi  dettoera- 
tic  foundations,  we  thus  prepare  it  for  gradud  but  inevitable 
destruotioii,  Democratio  foundations  are  inconsistent  with  it, 
from  the  absorbing  and  usurping  nature  of  all  democratize  prin- 
ciples. And  again  I  ask,  what  after  all,  are  these  demooratic 
foundations  }  They  are  the  perfectibility  of  man,  they  are  his 
virtue  and  his  intelligence,  they  are  his  pure  and  enlightened 
patriotism,  influencing  him  at  every  moment.  These  are  no 
very  trifling  virtues  to  be  required  from  a  community,  not  very 
likely  to  be  found.  And  what  turns  out  to  be  the  &ct  even  in 
America  itself? 

"  The  American  people,"  says  a  very  able  female  writer,  just 
returned  from  the  country,  entirely  enamoured  of  their  system 
of  government,  and  thinking  it  the  only  reasonable  one  on  earth, 
even  this  writer  is  obliged  to  say,  **  The  American  people  have 
not  only  mueh  to  learn,  and  a  painful  discipline  to  endure,  bat 
some  disgraceful  faults  to  repent  of  and  amend.  They  must 
give  a  perpetual  and  earnest  heed  to  one  point,  to  cherish  their 
high  democratic  hope,  their  faith  in  man :  the  true  democratie 
hope  cannot  consist  with  the  distrust  of  man ;  its  basis  is  the  un- 
measured scope  of  humanity,  and  its  rationale  the  truth  appli- 
cable alike  to  individuals  and  to  nations,  that  men  are  what  they 
are  taken  for  granted  to  be.  Whenever  the  Americans  or  any 
other  people  shall  make  integrity  their  rule,  l^eir  criterion,  their 
invariable'enpposition,  the  first  principles  of  political  philosophy 
will  be  fidrly  acted  out,  and  Hie  high  democratic  hope  will  be 
its  own  justiflcation." 

And  this  is  the  beau  ideal  of  republican  philosophy,  the 
foundation  of  the  repubHoan  system.  At  what  a  distance  firom 
ideas  like  these,  are  the  ideas  of  our  pious  divines,  who  insist 
upon  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  and  that  *^  the  heart  is  de* 
ceitftil  and  desperately  wicked  ?"  On  the  contrary,  we  must,  it 
seems,  have  recourse  to  it  as  the  genuine  source  of '  all  future 
poHtioal  goodj  and  as  *<  the  great  and  sore  hope  of  humanity.^* 
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Far  &qm  Bospeoting  our  imperfect  nature,  we  are  to  depend  on 
its  perfectibilEty ;  and  goTemmenta  are  to  be  made  aecore,  and 
m^i  ore  to  be  made  happy,  by  their  faith  in  the  virtnee  of  each 
other,  and  b  j  the  deep  senee  that  each  man  is  to  feel  of  what  the 
writer  caUa  ''the  grandeur  of  a  congregated  million  of  like 
spirits  to  his  own."  Certainly  our  divines,  the  more  moderate 
of  them  at  least,  find  an  echo  in  our  bosoms,  far  more  rei^nsiye 
thaa  does  this  imaginative  writer;  who,  like  the  reasoners  of 
her  school,  dreams  over  the  high  purity  of  beings  whose  frailties 
and  imperfeet*  nature  are  the  melancholy  experience  -of  every 
hour^  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  the  great  Almighty 
Master  has  dep^^ded  on  the  higher  virtues  of  Uie  human  cha* 
raoter  for  accomplishing  the  great  purposes  of  our  being.  What 
would  become  of  the  great  metropolis  of  London,  if  it  were  to 
depend  for  the  supply  of  its  necessaries,  its  coiaforts,  and  its  luxu>- 
ries,  on  the  benevolent  interest  which  every  exalted  mind  was 
to  take  in  the  common  weal ;  and  if  it  did  not  depend,  as  it  does 
and  may  safely  depend,  on  the  selfish  effort  of  every  man  to 
better  his  own  condition?  This  instance  among  a  thousand 
others. 

There  was  little  in  the  experience  of  this  writer  to  justify  these 
delusions*  "  Any  reason  for  a  vote,"  she  says,  **  seemed  to  be 
taken  up,  rather  tiian  the  obvious  one,  that  a  man  should  vote 
accorduo^  to  the  decision  of  his  reason  and  his  conscience.  I 
often  mentioned  this,"  she  says,  "  to  men  in  office  or  seeking  to 
be  so ;  and  they  received  it  with  a  smile  or  a  laugh,  which  wrung 
my  heart."  The  heart  was  here  a  good  one,  and  better  than  the 
head ;  and  so  is  it  often  in  these  speculative  politicians,  who 
would  turn  men  into  angels  and  society  into  a  paradise. 

The  work  is  everywhere  sprinkled  over  with  confe88i<ms  of 
this  edifying  nature.  **  The  primary  mistake,"  she  says,  ''  is 
in  supposing  that  men  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  truth.  It  has 
become  tiiie  established  method  of  seeking  office,  not  only  to  de- 
clare a  coincidence  of  opinion  with  the  supposed  majority  on  the 
great  topics  on  which  the  candidates  will  have  to  speak  and 
act,  while  in  office,  but  to  deny  or  conceal  oe  assert  anything 
else,  which  it  is  supposed  will  please  the  same  majority.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  best  men  are  not  in  office.  The  mo- 
railj  inferior,  who  succeed,  use  their  power  for  selfish  purposelt 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  corrupt  their  oonstituentB  in  their  turn. 
The  first  principles  of  society,"  she  says,  ''  in  the  United  States 
are,  that  rulers  derive  their  just  power  firom  the  ccmsent  of  ikte 
governed  j  and  the  theory  is,  that  the  best  men  are  i^osen  to 
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Botk  these  T^tmiff^fm  mutual  fidth. .  Let  the  govemed 
•noe  requim  honesty  aa  a  coadition  of  th^ir  couaeut.  Let  them 
OBQO  cho«0Q  th«  best  xnea  luysording  to  their  most  coBficientious 
conyiction,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  this  insulting  anddisgust- 
ing  political  scepticism.  Adventurers  and  ambitious  men  there 
wUl  stiU  be,  but  they  will  not  taint  the  charactet  of  the  class ; 
bettor  mea  will  foster  the  goLBraua  mutual  faith  which  ia  now 
grievously  wanting;  and  the  spirit  of  t^  oonstitutiony  now 
drooping  in  some  of  its  most  iraportaat  d^artments^  will  revive. 
*'  I  write  mote  in  hope/.'  tAm  ad^s^  "  than  in.  immediate  ex- 
pectatiott.  I  saw  mueh  ground  for  hope,  bnt  very  much  cdso  for 
grief.  Searoely  anything  that  I  observed  in  the  United  States 
oansed  me  so  tnueh  sorrow,  as  the  eo»tempti|ous  estimate  of  the 
people,  entertained  by  iAkOBe  who  were  bowing  the  knee  to  be 
pwmitted  to  serve  tbem." 

'    Kow  Uiere  is  nothing  here  tibit  ia  not»  upon  the  system  of 
nnitersal  saffi:«ige  and  will  of  ike  mfg^Mrity,  as  Intimate  a  con* 
sequ^ice  from  the  eternal  principles  (k  human,  natujrej  as  any  de- 
duction in  Euclid  from  his  antecedent  premises.     It  is  in  vain, 
in  forming  systems  of  government,  to  proceed  upon  any  other 
than  iAte  auppodtiKHi  of  our  imper^Eiot  nature.    Does  the  aystem 
work  well }  let  it  be  adied.  Certwly  it  does,  may  be  the  ^ply. 
No  matter  thm  the  theory ;  the  fact  must  then  be,  that  the  good 
and  bad  passions  of  our  natui'e,  the  mean  and  ike  honourable, 
the  selfish  and  the  disinterested,  are  in  some  way  or  other  (often 
totally  unexpected)  so  mixed  and  checked  and  harmonized,  that 
the  result  is  favourable ;  and  so  arising,  may  be  always  depended 
upon  and  expected ;  for  such  ia  our  compound  and  impei^ect  na- 
ture, and  in  our  sublunary  state,  where  we  are  to  earn  our  bread 
fay  the  sweat  of  oar  brow^  auch  it  muat  ever  be ;  and  no  education 
nor  human  efforta,  however  they  may  improve,  can  ever  render 
it  essentially  otherwise. 

.  But  these  are  grovelling  ideas,  far  below  the  spirit-proof  mark 
of  the  times  we  live  in.  '<  It  is  too  late,"  says  an  eloquent 
Amerieaa  preacher)  quoted  by  this  female  writer,  as  I  suppose, 
for  the  edification  of  England  and  of  the  world,  *^  it  is  too  late 
to  stay  the  progreaa  of  free  inquiry.  The  dama  and  dykes  we 
oanatniot,  to  keep^back  its  swelling  tide,  are  but  mere  reating- 
places,  from  which  it  may  break  forth  in  renovated  power  and 
with  redoubled  fury ;  it  ia  sweeping  on  :  and  I  say,  let  it  sweep 
iHi ;  the  truth .  has  nothing  to  fear.  Next  to  the  want  to  in- 
quire^ to  philoaophiae^  the  age  ia  distinguished  by- its  t^deney 
to  demooraay,  ai;^  its  craving,  for  social  reforgu    Be  pleased  or 
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Bispleasedy  as  vre  may,  tbe  a^  h  tmqtusstidiiably  tettdhlg  t^d^ 
i&iocracy ;  the  -democratic  spirit  is  trinttipfaiiig ;  the  millioiui 
awake ;  the  masses  appear ;  and  eyery  day  i^  more  and  mx«e 
disclosed 

*  The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm«' 

The  Toice  of  the  awakened  millions  rising  into  new  end  un- 
dreamed-of importance,  crying  out  for  popular  institutioas,  comes 
to  us  in  every  breeze  and  mingles  in  emery  sound.  Ail  over  th<) 
Christian  irorld  a  contest  is  going  on,  not  as  in  lormer  times  be- 
tw€!en  monorcbs  and  nobles,  but  between  the  people  and  their 
masters,  between  the  many  and  the  feWy  the  privileged  and 
the  impriyileged ;  the  victory,  though  her^  and  there  seeming 
at  first  view  doubtM,  everywhere  inclines  to  the  party  of  the 
many.  Old  distinctions  are  losing  their  value.  Titles  are  be- 
coming less  and  less  able  to  confer  dignity.  Simple  tastes,  aim-* 
pie  habits,  simple  manners,  are  becoming  fashionable ;  the  simple 
dignity  of  man  is  more  and  more  coveted;  and  with  the  discern- 
ing it  has  already  become  more  honouiable  to  call  one  simply  a 
man,  than  a  genUeman.'' 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  eloquent  preacher  of 
America  did  not  fortify  his  text,  as  did  our  own  eloquent  preacher, 
four  hundred  years  ago,  the  Eev.  John  Ball,  by  the  celebrated 
distich : — 

,  **  When  Adam  delved  and  Eye  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?" 

These  doctrines  of  the  primitive  equality  of  mankind  are  deeply 
engrafted,  no  doubt,  on  the  human  mind,  and  are  always  a  ready 
instrument  for  those  who  would  tear  up  by  the  roots  any  civil- 
ized society  with  which  they  are  out  of  humour,  and  would 
reduce  men  to  that  state  of  nature,  fi^om  which  they  are  sup- 
posed first  to  have  issued.  But  the  followers  of  John  Ball  had 
real  grievances  to  complain  of,  and  the  gentlemen  of  those  days 
were  their  tyrants  and  oppressors.  The  first  rude  elements  of 
our  common  nature  might  well  be  appealed  to,  when  they  were 
so  intolerably  insulted  and  so  totally  disr^arded;  but  why  there 
should  now  be  a  contest  going  on,  between  **  the  people  and 
their  masters,"  between  "  the  many  and  the  few,"  seems  no 
longer  very  intelligible,  upon  any  supposition  that  is  favourable 
to  the  good  feelings  or  even  good  sense  of  the  many ;  of  those 
who,  though  placed  low  in  the  scale  of  social  existence,  are 
neither  placed  there,  nor  kept  there,  by  those  who  are  above 
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tliem.  The  genifcleiBen  of  oar  days  are  not  irantiiig  in  fediuige 
of  benerolence  to  those  beneath  them ;  and  Mrver  tm  the  -hiatoiy 
of  Hie  world  irere  taoii  exertions  made  by  theanBelvea  or  iheir 
exemplary  families  to  rescue  the  labouring  olasses  from  ignorance 
and  vioe^  and  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and 
the  comforts  and  supports  of  religion.  Is  it  expected  that  they 
shall  parcel  out  their  estates,  or  break  up  and  ^ride  their  capi- 
talsy  and  **  cause  the  poor  to  cease  from  out  of  the  land  ?"  or 
if  liiey  did,  could  such  an  effect  he  thus  produced  ?  Far  dif- 
ferent seems  the  economy  of  an  orerruling  Providence  in  our 
old  world  at  least  (I  shall  speak  of  America  hereafter) ;  and  it 
is  by  a  system  of  mutual  dependence  and  assistanoe,  of  reci- 
procal obedience  and  control,  of  diyersified  eievation  and  de- 
pression, by  interchanged  offices  of  kindness  and  duty,  and  not 
by  primitiye  systems  of  rude  liberty  and  equality,  that  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  Master  to  call  forth  and  try  the  'Virtues 
and  provide  for  the  welfare  of  his  creatures. 

IfHiateirer  may  be  supposed  or  expected  of  the  world  by  this 
American  enthusiast,  there  seems  no  need  that  England  at  least 
should  be  passed  over  by  the  ploughshare  of  the  r^ublican 
agitator.  Our  lilies  ctf  the  valley  need  not  surely  be  cast  out  of 
the  garden  of  society,  as  noxious  weeds,  that  only  disgrace  and 
encumber  it,  nor  need  our  stately  plants  be  beaten  down,  but 
rather  left  to  ful£l  their  appointed  office  in  our  social  system,  to 
rise  in  spreading  foliage  and  beauty,  and  bring  forth  their  fruit 
in  due  season. 

No  doubt  the  higher  ranks  have  their  temptations  and  fiiults 
as  well  as  the  lower ;  but  these  are  not  now  the  subject  before 
us.  I  have  exhibited  them  sufficiently  in  my  lecture  on  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  opposite  portraits  cannot  find  their 
place  in  one  and  the  same  canvas.  I  contend  for  the  equal 
justice  that  is  to  be  administered  to  all,  and  each  must  in  their 
turn  receive  the  censure  of  the  historian.  But  equal. justice  is 
not  the  fashion  of  the  world. 

The  great  philosopher  of  ancient  times  made  all  virtue  to 
consist  in  the  avoidance  of  extremes ;  the  philosophers  of  mo- 
dern times  might  say  the  same  of  all  political  wisdom.  But 
here  lies  the  great  evil  and  torment  of  society,  its  besetting  sin 
and  constant  danger.  The  statesmen  and  popular  writers  of 
the  present  world  see  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  neither 
virtue  nor  wisdom,  in  any  courses  but  those  of  violence  and 
fury ;  and  like  the  vulgar,  whom  they  lead  or  follow,  exercise 
no  duties  of  candour,  forbearance,  or  justice,  and  are  never  sa- 
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tiafiedy  tin  they  faaye  gratified  &eir  bad  paflsions  of  ambition  of 
nudignity,  and  traanpled  in  the  dust  all  their  opponents. 

On  the  whole»  and  in  conclosiony  it  may  be  obseryed,  that  the 
!Bntiah  constitution  can  never  be  without  its  estimation,  while 
it  ia  considered  with  a  proper  reference  to  the  acknowledged 
prindlples  of  human  nature,  by  men  of  moderation  and  good 
seiBse.  But  in  troublous  times  it  is  men  of  far  other  description 
i^ho  rush  forward  and  prevail.  This,  however,  must  not  be. 
The  sober  and  discreet  members  of  society  have  been  now  suffi- 
ciently instructed  and  admonished,  in  all  tkeir  gradations,  by 
the  xevolutions  of  the  world.  At  whatever  expense  of  personal 
inioonvenience  or  mental  suffering,  they  must  resist  and  keep 
down  the  rash  and  the  absurd.  They  must  do  this,  in  time  and 
on  erery  fitting  occasion :  it  is  their  first  duty  and  their  best 
wisdom.  "Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  declamatory  repre- 
sentations of  the  American  writer,  there  is  still  sufficient  truth 
in  his  statements  to  show  the  point  to  which,  after  the  popular 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made,  the  anxieties  and  exertions  of 
ail  intelligent  lovers  of  their  country  should  be  now  directed, 
and  directed  with  a  vigilance  that  is  henceforward  never  to 
relax  or  slumber.  The  institutions  of  England  may  be  gra- 
dually underrodned,  though  not  openly  swept  away ;  they  may 
at  length  sink  uprooted  into  the  stream  of  democracy,  which 
must  be  considered  in  a  mixed  government  like  ours,  though 
not  always  a  deluge,  yet  as  a  current  always  in  action,  with 
more  or  less  of  power,  as  it  rolls  along,  to  freshen  and  beautify 
the  scene,  or  to  cover  it  with  wrecks  and  desolation,  according 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  a  restless  world.    , 
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La  Fayette,  ii.  4,  5,  6,  23, 38, 122, 
128. 

Besenval,  M.  de,  observations  on  his 

inaction,  i.  206. 
Billaud  Varennes,  a   ferocious  and 

shameless  conspirator,  ii.  105. 
Bois,  Due  de,  compared  to.a  wretch, 

'      i.  80. 
Boisgelin,  M.  de,  ii.  309. 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  remarks  on,  il  4.^ 
— similarity  of  his  sentiments  to 
those  of  the  St.  Simonlans,  ii.— his 
imitators,  440- 

'  Bouille,  Marquis  de^  why  opinions  of, 
*  entitled  to  consideration,  i  117 — 
his  views  on  the  situation  of  the 
kingdom,  119,  144— conversation 
with  Necker,  123 — ^his  observations 
OB  the  composition  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral, 144,  145— general  conclu- 
sions, t*. — account  of  the  kingJs 
journey  to  Varennes,  436— passes 
the  night  with  his  father  on  the 
road  between  Stenay  and  Dun,  446 
Biknllion,  Mr.  James's   conclusions 

respectmg,  i.  4. 
Bourbon,  Duke  of>  renewal  of  oppo- 


sition in  the  adnnnistratiou  of,  i. 
66 — observations  on  his  successful 
scheme  of  finance,  »&. 

Brissot,  his  inflammatory  speeches,  ii. 
47,  48— his  address  to  his  consti- 
tuents, 233. 

Brize,  M.  de,  particulars  of  what 
passed  between,  and  Mirabeau,  i. 
234,  236. 

Broglio,  Marshal  de,  205,  253,  261, 
268,  271,  274, 276— cannoniers  re- 
fused to  obey,  207— what  his  a])- 
pearance  indicated,  253,  268,  274 
— disappearance  of,  26^— conspi- 
racy of  and  court,  271. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  repulse  of,  ii. 
138— retreat  of,  198— bis  invasion 
and  manifestoes  unfortunate,  206. 

Buonaparte,  short  general  history  of 
France  drawn  up  at  the  instigation 
of,  i.  46— Lacretelle's  deference  to 
political  views  of,  47,  71— observa- 
tions on,  62,  63. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  501. 

Burgandy,  Duchess  of,  why  letter  tc 
mentioned,  i.  16. 

Burke,  Mr.,  abhors  the  cruelties  of 
the  revolutionary  parties,  i.  401 — 
his  view  of  the  Eetolution,  404— 
his  opponents,  456  —  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  them,  474 — 
nothing  easier  than  his  view  of  the 
subject,  482— not  likely,  to  be  un- 
reasonable at  so  late  a  period,  ii. 
129— his  writings  quite  a  part  of 
the  great  subject  of  the  French  Re- 
voludon,  16&-- quotations  from  his 
Reflections,  168, 173  to  178,  189  to 
20a— his  opinion  of  Godwin's  **  In- 
quiry concenii^g  Political  Justice,*' 
209 — extracts  from  his  Letters  on 
the  Regicide  Peace,  322,  et  aeg^ — 
his  reflections  en  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  415— value  of  them,  419 
—  Dumont's  opinion,  iJ*  —  great 
point  of  differcuce  between,  and  his 
opponents,  461  —  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  Fr^ch 
RcTolalion,  455 — comparison  of  hia 
reasonings  and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
ii  460— ms  remarks  on  the  excesses 
by  the  friends  of  freedom,  468— his 
reprobation  of  the  utnitnrian  doc- 
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tnnea,  iTl-^-recommendtliMis  of 
bis  writings,  id.  ypference  to  speech 
of,  at  Bristol,  602— his  "  Thougbts 
on  the  present  Discontent/*  50i— 
his  remark  on  Henry  VIII.,  686. 

Bute,  Lord,  under  tUe  coansel  oF, 
peaqe  made  with  France,  i.  52. 

l^uzot,  Memoirs  of,  ii.  233 — quota- 
tions from,  247, 248— his  fate,  249, 
306. 

Cidonne  called  to  the  admimstncttdn 
of  the  finances,  i.  103— character  Y» 
a  man  and  minister,  i..ix.  103, 104, 
107,  lOS  —  effoi-ts  directed  to  the 
right  poin^  ix.  105,  107,  120— 
many  of  his  proposals  sanctioned 
hy  the  notables  and  king,  i.  110— 
conclusions  from  his  fate  and  for- 
tunes, i.,  z. 

Campon,  M*.  de,  her  account  of  the 
king's  conduct,  ii.  16  —  extracts 
from,  S6,  et  seg. 

Carousel,  Square  of,  scene  in,  ii.  16. 

(Jurriere,  a  leader  of  the  Harseiilois, 
ii.  71. 

Castelane,  de,  how  patriots  were  ca- 
joled by,  i.  246. 

Catiline,  description  of,  applied  to 
Diderot,  i.  74. 

Cazotte,  Mademoiselle,  saves  her  &- 
ther's  life,  ii.  113. 

Chaletat,  M.de,  French  guards  lost  by 
giving  the  command  to,  i.  262. 

Chamilly,  M.  de,  recommended  by  the 
kin^  to  his  son,  ii.  161. 

Chartists,  their  views  the  same  as 
those  of  Godwin,  ii.  211. 

Chateauroux,  M.  de,  became  ruler  of 
France,  L  47. 

Chaumette,  ii.  283. 

Chauvelitt,  M.,  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  Greurilie,  ii. 
202. 

Che8terfi,eld,  Lord,  remarkable  passage 
in  a  letter  of,  i.  89,  90. 

Cboiseul,  Due  de,  most  distinguished 
minister  after  Fleury,  i.  47 — under 
the  administration  of,  the  conquest 

.  of  Corsica  accomplished,  i.  69 — ob- 
servations on,  60,  62^  63— impres- 
sion produced  on,  by  an  anonymous 
letter,  71— language  of,  to  the  peo« 


pie  of  hStSkit,  TK-CMdiiflf  :s( 
after  his  arrival  at  Tmaass,  418, 
442--conseqtteiide  of  ftat'lwnlf  Mb 
to  mMntdn  his  poM,  44^-*-iittanon 
to  bis  contersaitiMi  with  "the  kmg, 
449>^h{s  ^lltBtry  and  addiws,  ii. 


Christian  worship  abolished^  ii.  303, 

846. 
Cfaristienitj;,  progtesi  and  ertahhsh- 

ment'of,  ii.  621.  .    . 

Christina,  Arebduchesi,  ii.  3i. 
Church,  French,  an  aeeonnt  of  the 

faU  of,  i.  S»0,  291,  292. 
Church  of  England,  obftrvatiolis  on, 

ii.432. 
davi^re,  his  character  depicted  bj 

Duttont^  ii.  412. 
Clerc,  Le,  his  life  of  Bichelien,  cos- 

sidered  very  aecarate,  i.   3— ob^ 

servations  on,  8,  6,  9,  S4,  37,  96, 

146. 
Clery,  recommended  by  the  king- to 

his  son;   his  account  of  crnehics 

practised  on  t^e  king,  ii.   161  to 

168. 
Cobbett,  a  vrriter  fitted  to  addrRsa  the 

great  mass  of  mankind  with  suc- 

oesB,  ii.  191» 
Coi^i,  de,  how  employed  atrtke.slt- 

tings  of  Assemblies,  i.  246^^' 
Colbert,  nature  of  the  plansof,  i.  21. 

22-H)bBervation8  on  his  ideas  of 

political  economy,  i.  82,  23. 
Compte  Rendu,  nature  of,  i*  97  — 

'publication  of,  reasonably  doubted 

as  a  fit  measure,  t^.     *• 
Comtesse  la  Dnbarri,  disgnioe  of,  I 

48. 
Conciergerie,  different  front  other  pri- 
sons, li.  312. 
Concluding  leotmre,  \\J  374. 
Conclusions '  arrived Ht,  ii  380,  S9o, 

464. 
Condoreet,  a  distisgiushed  Girondist, 

ii.  248. 
Convention,  the,  their  despioabls  eoo- 

duet  towards  tfa«  kin^,  ii.  138^  i:.9 

-^Hienominate  -the  king  tt  tyirani, 

140. 
Cornelius  Janseft,  the  i^hcoeat  «f  lis 

writings,  i.  16. 
Corsica,  Fleur/B  initbt^siiM*^tt  ;IU 


f  sflldsrf^o^  i-19— -n^VHi,  iDo^neit  of 
.  ti%8  raeoonijlished,  s&-r*-liow  c«ied 
^'«a^FnHricfi^.6»*.feUao7  of  ki«g  of 
*  ^vaaco^Mvazda  the  inhahUanUof, 

«$.*-4:tlnarkt  m  the  pvomises  «nd 

iHMtibb  of  the-eikflifth,  eO»  61..- 
Coart,  the.  support  against  souji^ht  by 

the  Dedpl^  1.  26i-^iMttii6erity  in 

the  tinges  answer,  262 — siti^tion 
.  crf^  iaterfestuig,  2d3*^a  00HiLtor.r8i 

▼olution  wished  fer  by,  409» 
Courts,  CBermaufy  iL  \\%- 
Gotiifc^  TennMr  day  of^  ia  1789,  ii.  10. 
Couthon,  d^noBctafcioa  ^f  JDanton,  ii. 

^1^\m  £Kte,  807. 
Cowper,  a  moralist  of  the  old  school, 

ii.  218. 
Cromwell,  historical  rtfetenoes  to,  i|.  7, 

117. 
C^oix,  St.,  his  toMMlDt  of  the  maisacre 

of  tbe  fiwiss  6uardi^  ii.  67* 

Dain«H  Oomte  de^hk  tepreseiitations 
of  ike  state  of  t)ie  troops,  L  433— 
Ueeps  -watch-  on- the  rond  for  the 
king's  carriages,  434 — obserTvtions 
on  the  aairatire  of,  436.  449, 

Dainpievre»  Count  de.  connequences 
of  his  generous  condnot,  !•  451. 

Banddins,  M.,  i.  443. 

lyAnquetet,  obsenratioos  on  bis  his- 
tory* ef  France,  i.  a^  11,  15^  26. 

DavUm,  distinguiahed  with  the  Cor- 
delieM;  ii.  6-^in  union  with  Tallien, 
Manud,  and  Bcbespierrei,  98— hur- 
ries on. the  BeT<4ution,  117«-*the 
leader  of  the  Jaoobins,  230-^im- 
'portancOiOf  bis  ▼ebei9«no0t  240-t-< 
quotations  irom  his  speeches,  ti^.^* 
maMacre  «fier  a  B|eooh  from,  274 
«-a  yictim  to  the  jealousy  of  Bo-> 
beepieite,  297— ^nonnced  bj  Cou- 
Ihoii,.  td« — bis  conduct  at  bis  exe- 
cution, 328  to  331— difficult  to 
nonoeive  pret^ieea:^  bring  bim  to 
the  scaifold,  345. 

Daupmny,  the  thnee  orders  of»  i.  122'^ 
tae  deputiea  fr^aiyin  tbei^8sembly» 
.  I83f-led  the  way  in  the  provincial 
excitement,  147. 

Bdlai^re.  M,  brinies  sojoie  grenadiers 
to  succour  the  ki^g,  ii.  2U« 

3>'J&taii«,  eomtd,  ii,  271. 


Democra^.  triiVQUpb  of»  in  America, 

^  ii.  481— Jefferson,  the  great  apostle 
of,  48$ — b?e  of  variety,  a  perfect 
passion  in  a,  492^unfitted  for  Eu- 
rope, 493. 
Democratic  principles,  author's  pro- 
teat  against,  i|.  529 — inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  the  British 
monarchy,  538. 
Deslon,  H.,  meets  the  king  on  his 

return  from  Varennes,  i.  445. 
DesmAuUns.  Camille,  his  harangue  in 
.  the  Pakis  Eoyal,  i.  204— the  in- 
surrection it  led  to,  253 — extracts 
irom  his  memoirs^  ii.  322 — vdue 
of  his  history,  323— his  "Old  Cor- 
deliers," lA. — one  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  the  day,  378 — 
denounced  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  324 
— involved  in  the  fall  of  Danton, 
825 — his  love  for  the  fine  arts  and 
music,  ih, — his  affection  for  his 
wife,  t*. — ^his  letter  to  her,  ;d.— 
his  execution  and  that  of  his  wife^ 
327. 

Desodoards,  his  account  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  ii.  263  to  267. 

Diderot,  i.  74,  76. 

Directory,  ii.  12. 

Dreamers,  a  description  of  persons 
the  author  guards  his  readers 
against,  ii.  425. 

Drouet^  recognizes  the  king,  \.  446— 
is  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  448. 

Dubarre,  Me.,  succeeded  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  i.  68. 

Ducbastel  comes  from  his  sick  bed  to 
vote  for  the  Jtin^,  ii.  158. 

Du  Clos,  whj  hjs  work  should  be 
perused,  i.  15— observations  on, 
18,  44,  62. 

Dulaure^  reference  to  the  publication 
of,  i.  191— his  historical  sketches, 
ii.  232.    ' 

Dumas,  H„  deplar^s  the  kin?  in 
danger,  ii.  21— his  answer  to  Vei-g- 
niaud's  speech,  44. 

Dumont,  notice  of,.il.  408 — arrival  of 
his  work  on  the  French  Revoltition 
in  London,  t*.— the  author'fc  ac- 
.quaintance  with  hira,  i5. — remarks 
on  his  work,  409,  420— his  unfa- 
vourable represcutation£  and  stric- 
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tiires  od  the  popnlar  leU&n,  u,  4^0 
— hiB  contrast  of  the  En^Iiik  and 
Frcncb  character,  ib, — hii  tnuu> 
lation  of  a  work  of  Bomilly,  411— 
Mirabean  presents  it  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  t^.— his  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  Clavi^e, 
412 — ^hts  confirmation  of  the  views 
taken  by  the  author,  413 — does  not 
oonoem  himself  in  the  discnssion 
on  Church  property,  t^.-^opinion 
on  the  state  ot  parties,  41/l-^re* 
probates  the  doctrine  of  fiitalism, 
i^.---great  defect  of  his  work,  416 
— stiU  yerTTaluAble,  ik,^  418^rigid 
justice  to  his  party,  417~-the  man- 
ner in  which  bis  work  may  be 
perrerted,  419— his  opinion  on  Mr. 
Biirke's  Reflections,  »6.— author's 
recommendation  of  his  work,  420 
— his  idolatry  of  Mirabean,  421 
—dying  words  of  Mirabeau  to,  422. 

Bumourier,  endeayours  to  reconcile 

'  the  king  and  the  people^  ii.  4-^ 
real  defence  of  the  reyolution  ac- 
complished by,  253. 

Dttndas,Mr.,ii.  132. 

liorier,  M.,  endeavours  to  defend  the 
king,  ii.  86 — is  desired  to  giro  up 
his  arms,  87. 

£dgworth,  Abbe,  his  acoount  of  the 
last  hours  of  Louis  XV I.,  ii.  162. 

Edinburgh  Review,  commencement 
of,  ii.  401. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  pfforts  to  amuse 
the  king,  ii.  15 — mistaken  for  the 
queen,  17 —-carries  news  of  the 
king's  safety  to  the  queen,  28— her 
virtues,  72 — her  attention  to  the 
Swiss  guards,  87— account  of,  by 
Touionffeon,  271. 

Enfant,  L'Abbe,  confessor  to  the 
king,  ii.  110. 

England,  state  of,  in  1792.  ii.  188  to 
207— remarks  upon,  473--influence 
of  democratic  principles  in,  630. 

English  Constitution,  author^s  reve- 
rence and  love  for,  ii.  423,  536. 

Etet  Civil,  ii.  291. 

Etienne,  Rabaud  do  St.,  his  senti- 
ments and  opinions  at  the  dose  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  i.  145 — 


eatmis  fe»m,-aad^  oh<anr»li<wi  on 
his.  writings,  14^  147, 149. 

Sonpean  goier«DieBitB,«MDpa9iaonof, 
with  America,  ii.  3^2— Anqneano 
•Kampk  for,  49^*-of  a  iendal  and 
mooarehioal  fom,  624. 

Enropean  world,  geD«nd  stat»  of,  ii. 
d29---imptioiis  o|  the  Bortlkem 
BBtiotts,  ilu— pvojpreis  and  «steliliBh- 
nient  of  ChristianUy,  621-— csta- 
blishment  of  t\m  papal  |M>wer»  ib. — 

^  the  feudal  BVBtfm»  Hi-^^m  ^»i  pro- 

Kiss  of  Mahoraetaaism.  fi^ — the 
formation,  623 — ^resistance  «f.  to 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIY.,  625— 
the  BiSTolution  in  England  of  1688, 
•ft.-^French  Revolution  of  17^,  fi, 
-^failure  of  the  project  of  British 
cabinet  to  tax  America,  «i6. — pro- 
gNss  of  the  FreiMsh  armieS)  627. 

Faire,  La,  his  roemfnrs  of  the  times  of 
Louis  XIY.,  i.  3.      . 

Farreau,  M.  de  St.,  i.  419. 

Faults  of  the  two  parties  in  the  French 
Revolution,  ii.  380,  386. 

FauBse,  Mad.  Lendry.  determines  to 
share  the  captivity  of  Abbe  daRes- 
tignao,  ii.  104 — snares  his  ipipri- 
sonment,  112 — is  sepBrate4  from 
him,  tried,  and  acquitted,  ii^ — nar- 
rowly escapes  assassination,,  «lw 

Fayette,  M«  de  La,  Memoirs  oC  i>  3 
-«a  young  oflioer  in  America,  96 — 
Louis  Xvl.  oottfirms  the  nomina- 
tion of,  260 — M.  Bailly.proeures  a 
strong  guard  from,  267r-eKoellent 
character  of,  268— not. able  to  se- 
cure peace  and  order,/ 274— -a  pa- 
triotie  member  of  the  jpipuhv  party, 
311— he  looks  to  America  as  the 
pattern  to  imitate,  312— talks  of 
the  duty  of  insurrection,  313-— new 
effort  to  form  a  constitution,  320 — 
outvotes  tho  friends  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 323 — proposes  a  new  system 
to  the  Assembly,  330— first  sets 
forth  a  declaration  of  their  rights, 
345—- adjustment  of  the  national 
difficulties  left  to,  407— whv  he  did 
not  understand  the  means  for  pre- 
serving the  national safognaids;  409 
—more  moderate  than  tU«  Jaoo- 
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%(Sti%  413-«iiiaitiBl  law  aetod  upon 
by,  414— -Bot  an  en«my  of  tbe  kin^, 
but  aoipected  to  be  lo,  426-«his 
takiog  TOirt  in  the  flight  of  the 
king  to  Yarennet,  449-^tendi  his 
aide-do-camp  to  the  king,  450 — in> 
fluenoe  of,  466*-ad4re68to  the  peo- 
ple of  Franee,  4d&--«ee8  the  new 
constitutian  to  be  the  only  chance, 
469— means   adopted  to  pre§er7e 
the  law»  and  the  peace  of  tae  coun- 
try, 467 — friendBof,  476— his  con- 
stitution meant  for  the-  best  inte- 
rests of  France,  dOO-«-his  ftriends 
endeavour  to  reoair  their  mistakes, 
302 — >the  frienos  of  independence 
and  freedom  refuse  to  unite  with^ 
d<^ — Barbaroux's  opinion  of,  511 
— liis  opinions  disregarded,  522^> 
his  constitution  not  received,  523 
—antipathy  of  the  queen  and  court 
to,  shown,  625— his  efforts  to  save 
France  from  revolution  and  anar- 
chy, ii.   1,  9,  11,  27,  32,  d4,  35, 
,  l*il.  126,  132. 
l^deralists,  ii,  481. 
^Pta^lob,  nature  and  character  of  his 
vritings,  i.  17,  28,  24,  43— obser- 
\tions  on,  and  quotations  from,  73 
Feiaont,  Deputy,  i.  418. 
Fer^res,  Marquis  de,  his  respeotabi- 
Ht^i.  241,  247— where  born,  »».— 
JBAner  of  life,  t^. — sent  as  deputy 
ta  le  States-General,  t^.-^reasons 
for  \king  his  seat  on  the  opposi- 
tion ^de  of  the  Assembly,  t^.— ex- 
.  trseti^m  his  writings,  241,  ^  seq. 
— UscGOunt  of  ihh  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, 13, 244— opinion  of  Necker, 
244,  2s,  247,  249— observations 
on  the  ^men  about  the  court,  245 
•— ^escr^  how  an  insurrection  of 
ib«  pop^ce  began,  253,  254— a 
remarkah  paragraph  in  the  writ- 
ings of,  2U..considerations  on,  as 
a  writer,  a|,  ei  seq. — ^his  conside- 
rations wit3*egard  to  the  restraint 
of  the  peopUi  l-'-obscrvations  on 
the  oonductT  Robespierre,  414— 
extracts  froi^jt  19,  21,   32,  33, 
67. 
Feudal  system,  \  ii.  521. 
jTeaillanB,  ii.  9,  \ 


Fitspatiiek,  General,  kia  address  in 
fiivottr  of  La  Fayette*  ii«  128. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  charactw  of  his 
work,  i.  44— how  distinguished  as 
a  minister,  49. 50 — undone  by  Wal- 
pole,  tk. — boast  of  tbe  administra- 
tion of,  50— why  he  ought  to  have 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  t5.— al- 
luded to  by  Johnson,  t5.— his  views 
of  a  proper  nature,  51— endeavours 
to  meet  the  financial  difficulties  uf 
the  couatr^r,  66— opinions  on  his 
administration,  73. 

Fouchd  addresses  himself  to  Collot 
d'Herbois,  ii.  295. 

Foulon  massacred  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  i.  263— barbarity  of  his  mur- 
derers, 266— observations  on,  269, 
272. 

Fox,  Mr.,  i.  477 — his  speech  in  favour 
of  La  Fayette,  ii.  131— in  favour  of 
the  French,  ib, 

Franklin»  his  appearance  at  Paris,-  i.  95 
—a  powerful  popular  writer,  ii.l91. 

France,  from  whom  the  power  of  the 
king  a'as  derived,  ii.  24 — distinction 
between  the  king  and  the  court  of, 
119 — the  government  of,  under- 
takes to  proride  city  of  Paris  with 
bread,  279. 

Freedom,  friends  of,  draw  wrong  les- 
sons from  the  French  Ke volution, 
ii.  390  to  394. 

French  Eevolution,  effects  produced 
over  Britain  by,  ii.  394,  530. 

French  war  with  Austria,  20th  of 
April,  1792,  i  475— circumstances 
that  led  to  it,  480— reply  of  t)iH 
Austrian  court,  484 — preparatiuns 
for,  492— declaration  oi;  493— mo- 
moirs  and  histories  of,  495 — re- 
marks on,  497,  498— the  Giron- 
dists the  cause  of,  501. 

Freron,  his  account  of  Bobcspierre, 
ii.  352. 

Gaoher's   account   of  stopping   the 

king's  carriage,  i.  448. 
Gaadet,  his  speeches  referred  to,  ii. 

29.  30,  33,  237,  246. 
General  Defence,  Committee  of,  means 

adopted  to  provide  for  the  public 

safety,  n.  100« 
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defilli  ^,  tftdame,  Itoir  iMu  XIY. 
Tcfn'OBOiitcd  bj,  1.  99. 

I^fblwn,  «lli]s1<m  to,  i.  M— liis  opi- 
otoii  of  an  hereditaiYmonarcbT,  ii. 
191, 192. 

Oirondiftts,  men  of  ««at  talents,  ii.  1 
—united  with  other  partieB  to  beat 
back  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
*i— ftoiont  to  defend  the  revolution, 
3— remonstrances  of,.i^ainst   La 

'  Fayette,  7— their  opinion  of  La 
Fayette,  8— opposition  from  the 
authorities  of  Taris,  10— ready  to 
expose  the  king  to  the  tiolence  of 
the  people,  12 — ^failure  of  their  en-' 
terprise  against  the  king,  25— hesi- 
tnte  when  an  insurrection  is  threat- 
ened, 56 — Louis  XYI.  attacked  by, 
and  is  defended  by  La  Fayette,  127 
— pause  when  they  witness  the  mas- 
sacre of  September,  and  other  con- 
sequences of  the  rcToIution,  55 — 
fall  of,  ii.  229— difficult  to  distin- 
guish itom.  the  Jacobins,  230 — 
more  faulty  than  the  Constitutional- 
ists, t!ft.— the  books  whicti  give  the 
best  account  of  their  fall,  231,  et 
M^.— shrank  from  the  massacres  of 
September,  231— plan  to  massacre 
them,  t^. — suppose  themselves  ani- 
mated with  virtuous  principles,  234 

— ^narrative  of  Madame  Roland,  ib. 
the  story  of,  in  Sir  W.  Scott,  237 
— denounced  by  Danton,  240 — also 
in  an  address  from  one  of  the  sec- 
tions, 241 — reguUrly  accused  by 
Bobespierre,  242— Vergniaud's  re- 
ply in  defence  of,  243  to  245— 
party  of,  form  the  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  245 — their  sentiments 
after  the  school  of  the  Stoical  Phi. 
losopby,  248— their  example  edify- 
ing, 260— iS^^Bobespierre;'  "Ja- 
cobin." 

Godwin,  Mr.,  notice  of  his  '*  Injttiry 
concerning  Political  Justice^^  ii. 
209,  0i  teq. — nothine  new  in  his 
hook,  212^howmuch  Cowper  dif^ 
fers  from,  215— his  book  altogether 
revolutionary,  218--the  siiccess  of 
his  doctrines  a  feature  of  the  times, 
<i.— his  mode  of  treating  the  sub* 
jeet  of  property,  219 — secret  of  hid 
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sttceen,  2Sl— hn  tiews'  on  rost- 
riage,  222— republican  ott  the  aub- 

i'ect  of  government,  223 — ^h!s  know- 
edge  OT  the  writings  of  Smith  and 
Hume,  226 — desire  to  modify  some 
of  the  sentiments  in  his  book,  226 
— his  system  overthrown  by  Mai- 
thus,  227,  427— &tal  tendency  of 
fais  book,  229. 

Goguelet,  M.  de,  places  the  relays  at 
the  inn,  i.  444 — forgets  to  ap|M:ize 
the  king's  carriages  where  to  be 
found,  446— observations  on,  449. 

Gomar,  ^eat  leader  in  reiigious  dis- 
putes, i.  66, 

Grenville,  correspondence  between, 
and  the  French  ambassadoir,  ii. 
199,  202. 

T>rey,  Lord,  heads  a  society  for  par- 
liamentary reform,  ii.  197. 

Grimm,  Baron  de,  memoirs  o(  !.  101 
— his  opinion  of  Franoe,  117 — re- 
presentation of  the  ferment  in  th> 
minds  of  the  people,  119— his  op^ 
nion  of  the  Uardinal  de  Brieni^ 
120. 

Groen  velt,  appearance  of  a  book  vmr 
the  mime  of,  i.  209— extracts  fiirtn, 
209  to  214— his  account  of  the 
king's  visit  to  Paris,  216 — op*foM 
of,  on  the  royal  session,  tj.,  >7. 

Gnards,  National,  La  Fayett/^ilh 
his  first,  steps  to  the  king's  Miver- 
ance,  ii  6— a  soldier  of,  hirfmark 
to  the  king,  t^. 

Guy,  Joly,  i.  3. 

Hainault,  formation  of  fliei^^e  of, 

i.  122. 
Hall,  Mr.,  his  Fast  Sera^  of  1^8 

alluded  to,  ii.  387. 
Hamilton,  Mr.,  referenof^  kw  ^ork 

**Men  and  Manners^'  America/' 

ii.  496.  / 

Hampden,  remark  on,'*  117. 
Hardy,  Le,  his  atten^'  ^  «peak  hi 

favour  of  the  king,  j«  156. 
Harpe;  La,  Marmoof^s  remark!  on, 

i.  77.  ^  '■' 

Hausset,  Mad.  de,  M><»  of,  iWl 
Hebertists,  the  td^ ^^^^t^^ ^^^^ 

Jacobin,  faction/i^l^'  ^^  'Tfifeim 

ofTenror."       '^    '         ^     ""» 
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H«|T€(|iiiS|,  coxuridenitioiw  oii»  and  bii 
school,  i.  77».78 — remark  on,  by 
Burke,  ii.  185. 

Heiuriot,  Bumas,  his  fate,  u.  307. 

Henry  lY.,  considered  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  French  mor- 
aarcby,  i.  1 — the  keys  which  were 
presented  to,  260. 

Henry  VIII.,  Mr.  Burke's  remarks 
on,  ii.  436. 

Bcrbois,  CoUot  d\  condemned  to 
Guiana ;  his  cruelty  in  having  fired 
on  the  people  and  killed  thousands, 
u.  132— at  Lyons,  294— in  the  Ja- 
cobin club,  298,  et  seq. — ^his  letter 
to  the  Convention,  313,  n, 

GerTilly,  M.  De,  his  devotion  to  the 
king,  iL  83. 

Hiato^es  of  the  times,  sources  whence 
derived,  i.  3^  4. 

Holland,  formation  of  a  republic  in, 
ii.  52^. 

House  of  Lords,  proposed  modes  of 
dealing  with,  rebutted,  ii.  442.  et 
tf^.-^Dlustration  of  its  value,  493, 
602. 

Hu$»  Francois,  Memoirs  of,  ii.  66— 
me  king  recommends  him  to  his 
son,  161. 

Hunfte,  remarks  of,  on  superstition,  i. 
56— his  comments  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  ii.  154— consulted  only 
for  ^e  purposes  of  scepticism,  ^17 
— ^remark  made  by,  457. 

Hyinn  to  Liberty,  ii.  304. 

Isabeau,  ii.  271. 

Italy,  eziiteAce  of  republic!  in,  ii.  524. 

Jaool»tti,  ii.  1  to  12,  25, 48— the  pro* 
gress  of,  230— massacre  by,  274 — 
to  foca  a  republic  they  kill  the 
Idng,  275 — their  cruelties,  ib, — 
turn  round  upon  the  Girondists, 
276 — the  parties  theT  had  ,to  con* 
tecA  against,  278— schemes  to  raise 
money  to  pa^  their  armies,  ib. — 
their  difficulties,  279 — their  situ* 
atidn  desperate,  337. 

Janps,  Mr.,  his  ^fe  and  Times  of 
jiouia'  XIV.  rece^mmendcd,  i.  4. 

Je^90ii«  Mr.,  i.  172,  262— his  op- 
pteition  to  Washington,  iL  481 — 


the  gmt.  ^^^Kiatle  of  donooraiqr* 
488 — ^his  acknowledgments  of  the 
instability  of  the  laws  of  Ameciea, 
493— his  horror  of  the  moba  of 
large  capitals,  510. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  ii.  815. : 
Just,  St.j  his  answer  to  the  king's 
defence,  ii.  151— j»aragraphs  from. 
his  speech,  t^.— his  late,  307. 

LacreteUe,  the  advanta^  he  bad  as 
a  writer,  L  19,  72 — bis  opiniooia  on 
the  writers  which  partly  contributed 
to  the  revolution,  72  to  75,  77 — 
^  quotations  from,  and  observations 
6n  his  writings,  108, 109,  HI,  115. 

Lally,  M.  de,  his  return  to.  France,  ii. 
4. 

Lamballe,  M*.  de,  accusation  of,  u. 
113— fate  of;  114. 

Larobesc,  Prince  ^e,  at  head  of  foreign 
cavalry,  i.  195. 

Lametb,  Alexander,  his  history  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  notieed,  ii. 
405. 

Lamoignon  endeavours  with  the  king 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  king- 
dom, i.  115. 

Lamourette,  AbbI,  little  trace  of  the 
union  effected  by  him,  ii.  49. 

Languedoc,  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  constitution  of  the  states  of, 
i.  122. 

Lanjuinals,  admirable  speech  in  favour 
of  the  king,  ii.  188. 

La  Vend^,  history  of  referred  to,  ii. 
379. 

I^aunay,  De,  1.  215. 

Lavoisier,  ii.  306. 

Law,  John,  extraordinary  measures 
formed  by,  i.  6.6. 

Lawrence,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the 
French  Kevolution,  i.  115,  ii.  68. 

Legendre,  the  buteher,  a  revolution- 
ary leader,  ii.  8. 

Legislators,  speech  of  the  Marseillois 
to,  ii.  9. 

Leonard,  i.  444. 

Leopold,  eroneror,  concessions  made 
by,  and  tne  elector  of  Treves,  i. 
483— allusions  to  stops  taken  by, 
484— reference  to  the  noto  of,  489. 

Leport,  M.,  sent  to  Nennondy  to  niakt 
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LianoQurt,   Due   de,   diacloMd    the 

,  pieliuioholy.  ntata  of  affain  to  the 
king,  i.  196,  207»  258. 

Jjiadeit  reprt  made  bj  him*  it  145. 

Linguist,  li.  309. 

Jiteratttre,  late  and  proaevt  state  of, 
ii.  40U 

Leeke,  tha  immortali  peraecuted  under 
Janes  II.,  i.  4d^-hu  work  given  to 
mankind  after  tha  reiwwid.of  a  free 
government,  •&. 

Looguma,  i.  42. 

JUonaine  and  Bar,  Duchies  of,  oeded 
aad  annexed  to  Franee,  i.  49,  50. 

Louia  XIII.,  came  to  the  crown  at  the 
age  of  nine,  i.  2 — Neckefs  allusion 
to  the  courtiars  of,  95. 

Louis  Xiy.,  his  age  when  he  became 
king^  i.  2— *to  whose  will  subjected, 
6— the  object  on  which  the  eyes  of 
£uropa  were  turned,  8-*-€onaider> 
ations  of  the  ganeral  subject  of  the 
reign  of,  ib.  9,  42,  43,  44— and  of 
the  arbitrary  monarchy  of,  10 — 
woxks  mentioned  with  respect  to 
the  age  of,  with  observations  and 
exteaets,  10  to  24— impossible  now 
to  conoeive  the  impression  made  on 
£urope  by,  24 — ^reign  of,  long,  and 
its  history  that  of  Europe,  25^the 
two  subjects  selected  from  the  his- 

-  tory  of,  ii.^-what  he  declared  by 
his  revoking  the  edict  of  l^ants,  io. 

.  2&— a  specimen  of  his  character, 
28:  30«-observations  on  the  orders 
be  dispatched  from  his  palaee,  28, 
29 — to  be  looked  at  under  three 

•  diffo^entaspects,  SO— lesson  afforded 
by  his  character,  30  to  32— educa- 
tion defective,  32 — the  result  of  hie 
fine  eonstitution  and  handsome  per- 
son, i^.— the  whole  world  supposed 
to  be  present  with  him,  d3— enabled 

•  to  live  upon  applauae,  t^.— how  the 
French  nation  identified  themselves 
with,  ib. — what  be  was  to  his  people, 
and  ^eir  lasting  obligations  to  him, 
33  to  35 — during  the  reign  of,  ap- 
peared the  most  celcOTated  men 
that  have  ever  adorned  France,  34, 

-  35,  43  -~  admiratioB  of  posterity 


J&i^tbe  aUjowed  hlaa,  36^4!hft  great 
objeet  «f  his  administration^  35, 
36--hiB  favourite  phrase,  3&— what 
he  was  in  his  own  appcehensipji,  ib, 
-^and  what  the  secret  and  «ntire 
labour  of  his  life,  »&.— his  exten- 
sive syatem  of  espionage,  ib, — rage 
for  extensive  buildings,  36,  37^ 
sitoatton  Franoe  advanced  to  dmring 
the  age  o^  37,  39 — an  illustration 
of,  ift.-^obeervattons  and  the  result 
of  his  relation  to  for«gn  states,  3t 
—the  league  of  AttgBbiug,»d.— what 
followed,  ib,  39— Uie  leading  mea- 
sures of  his  reign,  39— his  death- 
bed regrets,  ib, — his  advioa  to  the 
dauphin,  reroarka  on  his  repentance, 
ib,  —  observations  and  queations 
bearing  on  hi*  character,  4/(^— in 
what  respect  he  stands  singular  in 
history,  41— consUdii^  aoeaes  of 
his  life,  «&.— and  reflectiona  on,  ib. 
— ^reaiBtuice  to  his  ambitioa  by 
£urope,  ii.  525. 

Lou&B  !&iy.,  Court  of,  what  it  must 
always  be  considered  as,.!.  11— *me- 
moirs  to  be  read  to  be  aequainted 
with,  15,  16. 

Louis  XY.,  the  history  of,  i.  44^--fub- 
jeets  of  domestic  interest  during 
the  reign  of,  4/G — ^general  remarks, 
opinions  and  observations,  44'to  46, 
55,  66,  64,  68,  82  to  87— -his  feign 
announced  as  a  prelnde  to  the 
French  Bevolution,  46>  64^<nithe 
death  of  Fleur^r  undertook  to  be  his 
own  pdme  minister,  47-^he<  remit, 
t^.-**-whe  weva  seen  to  held  the 
highest  offices,  47,  48— the  effect 
ol  the  regent's  death  upon,  ^l-* 
points  to  he  looked  at  m  tiie  do- 
mestic transastioas  of  hia  reign,  53, 
54,  71,  72^announced  hinaself  as 
a  raediiator  to  the  Corsieana^  f9— 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  60  —  wbat  his  signature  to 
treasury  bill  led  to,  67--in  what 
reapect  a  portrait  of  the  privileged 
orders,  70  —  an  aaenymona  letter 
addressed  to,  71  r-  ft  oonteraatiott 
with  his  oourtiers,  d.— *ow  con- 
ducted to  ^  end  of  his  ceign,  77 
mat^nak  lot  releetioa  o»  the  eloce 
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bilns  liistoiry.  i.  7^,  80->)«Moni 
deiired  fronl,  80,  81,  84,  8$. 

I^oais  XV.,  Court  of,  elergy  jiengued 
With  the,  i.  67— recall  the  parlia- 
iBeiit»,  »ft.-^profllg8oy  of,  68. 

I.<Hiis  KVI.,  aoceBsioc,  character, 
an<^  age  of,  i.  85^the  situation  of, 
the  great  floilit  of  cariosity,  91,  92 
—by  whom  stirroanded^  ib.  96^hi8 

-  attempts  for  the  Welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, 9-3— dismissal  of  Ttttgot» 
i»:--hiB  wiint  of  character,  93,  207 
—the  treaty  with  the  4^merican  co- 
lonies, ^4 — ^his  OTW-inidulgence  to 
tfre  <|ueen,  96— considerations  on 
St  work  addressed  by  Necker  to, 
99— iiiults  eommlttea  by,  rektire 
to  Ttirgot  and  Necker,  102,  103— 
brought  to  a  point  respecting  the 
-finances,  tft.  —  reflections  on  his 
situation,  103  to  1)7,  123,  124, 
186,  187-^an  inlhUible  method  of 
savins'  him  i^om  all  new  logins,  105 
— ^ana  how  to  be  effected,  t^.-^ob- 
sertatiotie  ott  the  offers  he  should 

f  faare  made,  108,  109— reasons  why 

•  im^vemeiit^  were  to  be  realised  on 

the  part  of,  109 — Mayor  of  Piuris, 

deolSration  cofldeming,   110— re- 

'  HMrks  on,  as  a  benevolent  monarch, 

^   112, 115, 187— what  provincial  as- 

-  nemhlies  had  to  expect  f^om,  112 — 
II  Sjftirited  effort  made  by,  and  La- 
moignon,  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  kingdom,  115 — by  whom  his 
nomination  injected,  i^.-^the  re- 
irtdts,  115,  11^— tdtice  of  his  a^ 
cMuisellor,  1  I7~<)ak)nne's  mistakes 
iktid  to,  121— the  purport  of  his 
ordinanoe,  123 -*- observations  re- 
latHe  to^  128  to  197-^the  amount 
of  his  feudal  revenue,  129— preju- 
die«  against  the  institutions   of 

•£DgUuid,  132— addiessed  by  five 
princes  of  the  bhwd,  141,  U2-- 

.  evevy  tribute  paid  to  the  good  in- 
tentions of,  UO^tbe  immense  co- 
alilioB  he  had  to  assist  him,  147— 
Xisweaeh  to /the  Assembly,  161— 

.  lis  sffeet  on  the  people,  152— no- 
thing proiiotmeedDy,  on  the  mode 
4i  vioting,  tfft.— as  yet  the  only  eon-* 
.  *  «ty»t0ila<itiuwity ui  th#  state,  !».— 


mode  of  ve^nj^  decided  without 
concurrence  of,  i.  164,  15^ — ques- 
tions arning  out  of,  155, 156,  158 
-•-reasonings  of  the  Assembly  re- 
specting the  eifercise  of  his  ^wer, 
161,  162— a  siting  of,  held  in  the 
Hall  of  Commons,  163— at  issue  with 
the  Tiers  £tat,  164— why  less 
ready  to  receive  the  offers  of,  *&.— 
his  production  of  a  new  system  of 
government,  16d — to  be  considered 
as  an  important  document^  t^., 
173,  174 — observations  on  Neck- 
er*s  declaration  for  him  to  ptodnce 
at  the  royal  sittings,  166  to  168, 
174— results  of  the  Tiers  Etat  in 
not  closing  with,  168 — in  a  state  of 
direct  opposition  to  the  Assembly, 
169,  188~tbe  scene  that  followed 
the  delivery  of  his  declaration,  175 
— ^his  wishes  in  Aivour  of  the  people 
too  late,  ib.  180 — remarks  on  ois 
intei^ons,  176,  177 — msfm  body 
of  the  nobiHty  wait  upon  him,  179 
— ^his  will  that  they  should  join  the 
ether  two  orders,  ^.—personally 
interferes  to  prooure  the  niiion  of 
the  privileged  orders  with  the  Tiei-s 
£tat,  188— not  acquainted  with  all 
the  oourtsecrets,  190— probable  in- 
tentions respecting,  *3.— bis  injus- 
tice and  treachery  in  bringing  up 
troops,  f5.— opinions  and  observa- 
tions on,  190  to  192, 198.  202,  210, 
211 — eitracts  from  Mirabeao^s  re- 
monstrance, addressed  to,  192*,  193, 
209--4iis  reply,  194  —  Mrrabeau's 
remarks  on,  i5.^^wo  deputations 
sent  to  him  on  the  snbject  of  the 
troops,  »*.— a  third  prevented  by 
his  appearance,  ib. — ^his  ignorance 
of  his  dangerous  situation,  195, 196, 
211 — how  made  aequornted  with 
it,  «&.— nature  of  his  address  to  the 
Assembly,  t^.-^he  effects  it  pro- 
duced, ib.  218— appears  with  the 
national  cockade,  1 97 — ^intentions  of 
the  democrats  as  regards  him,  203 
' — ^remark  on  his  dismissal  of  Necker, 
205—lns  repugnance  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  258--sets  off,  sur- 
ronnded  Iw-  the  new  militia  of  Yer- 
satlles,  259-'-iefleetion8  on  the  pro- 
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MfnM,  L  259— Ksonfwriion  of  wicli 
Charles  I.,  308— and  with  James 
IL,  341-~Moumer's  observations  on 
the  progress  of  the  degradation  of, 
5.51,  352— Mission  of,  V  Mallet  du 
PaSi  516 — ^memoir  presented  on  the 
part  of,  to  alliod  sovereigns,  538— 
events  of  the  twentieth  of  June,  ii. 
1  to  23— M.  de  Lally  Tollendal 
returns  to  France  with  the  hope  of 
serving  him,  4— in  immediate  dan- 
ger, 14 — in  company  witli  his  fa- 
mily, 15 — advances  to  meet  his  as- 
sailants, 16— makes  his  way  through 
Che  crowds  17— insolence  of  the 
mob,  18 — his  replies  to  their  de- 
mands, ib,  — remark  te  a  soldier  of 
the  National  Guard,  t^.— his 
letter  to  his  confessor,  i^.— insults 
heaped  upon  him,  19— -his  expected 
fi8saasination»  ti^. — means  adopted  to 
succour  him,  20— the  sittings  of  the 
Assembly,  21— the  kin^  saved  from 
destruction,  tft.-^KoIevUle's  confer- 
ence ¥dth,  23 — events  after  the 
twentieth  of  June,  23  to  i5-T*the 
king's  apprehensions,  23,  24«^his 
message  to  the  Assembly,  25— and 
pirecUmation  to  the  French  people, 
s6.^**their  eflfect,  »^.— the  hostility 
of  the  republican  party,  27~*hi8 
ezpeetations  from  La  Fayette's 
journey,  28^the  objectionable  jb- 
ture  of  his  projects,  31-^his  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  interest  La 
Fayette  had  taken  in  his  favour, 
32»  83— distrusts  the  power  ot  La 
Fayette,  34— July  a  fearful  manth 
to  ibe  kingf  35-*-his  de])endenoe  on 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers, 
;^— his  study  of  the  history  of 
Chsfles  I.  of  £ngland,  lA— learmid- 
•ble  SBOtvements  of  the  popular 
party)  30--^xottiQg  addrones  to  Are 
Assembly,  40 — events  before  ,the 
tenth  of  August,  4»  to  M-^the  fe- 
a«lt  of  his  want  of  eneiigy  and 
l^eoinst  47— oonfirmed  the  suspen- 
sion of  Betion,  49— impoefeiUe  to 
iatiefjr  the  popular  kaden,  51-**h(s 
deposition  disouased  in  Ftois,  53 
•'-il^tEatioii'of  hiscntieal  sttaa- 
(»oa«  55><^«ttMr  torn  (he  Otrondist 


GHiefi^  ii.  S&  (o  ST—rKf^gseto  «l  -  the 
disunions  eiisting,  60 — ^refiiaee  to 
attempt  flight,  64 — is  dethroned, 
69— events  of  the  tenth  of  Augnst, 
69  to  96— crisis  in  the  king's  fate, 
72— defence  of  the  palace,  73,  78 
-^not  suited  for  a  warrior  king»  74 
— his  reception  hj  tlie  Swiss  guards, 
75 — character  of  his  enemies,  76— 
another  crisis  in  .his  fortunes,  79 — 
want  of  courage,  80 — avoids  iJie4- 
ding  blood  of  his  defenders,  81 — 
leaves  the  palace^  ib. — address  to  the 
Assembly,  82— attack  on  the  pa- 
lace, 87,  88— trial  and  executioii 
of,  138  to  165— he  and  his  family 
prisoneis  in  the  Temple,  138 — 
speeches  of  his  enemies,  141  to  145 
-^accusation  drawn  up,  145 — ^im- 
pression made  by  his  bearing  on 
his  trial,  147— not  allowed  toaee  the 
queen  and  princess  Elizabeth,  149 
— bis  defence  by  De  Sezc,  ib, — 
attempted  answer, of  some  of  the 
deputies,  151 — decision  of  the  Con- 
TCBtion,  155— nature  of  the  sen- 
tence, 156^protest  against^  158 — 
his  peni  tent  conducti  159 — passages 
from  his  will,  t^.  to  161 — account 
of  Abb^  Ed^eworth,  162— inter- 
view  with  lus  queen  and  family, 
163-^arrival  al;  the  place  of  exe- 
cufiou,  164— his  death,  ib^-^te' 
flections  on,'  tA.-^lettecs  oC  pub- 
lished in  rarist  prononnce4  to  be 
a  forjrenr,  407- 

Louie  XVI.,  Court  of,  character  and 
composition  of,  i.  91,  92,  U4, 115, 
144»  150,  151-*-Necker*s  opinions 
respecting^  xi.,  96-^-and  why  he 
was  never  forgiven  by^  Tiii.-«4s 
overpowered  by  the  privileged 
or4ers,s  103'*-whal;  nnderatood  md 

.,|elt  bjw  xiv«(  U)3-*^lon»Sy.  the 
minister  of  the  queen<108— people 
.•eould  And'  no  repieseiatative.  in, 
116-Hneniiho  inhabited  the»  118 
-^pofAtion  taken  by,  125y  188— 
favours  ot  the  only  distiiifitiaft  the 
nobilitf  had,  145«-^hatn«iiT^itkn 
of  National  AjsemUf  likely  to  pro- 
4mB6  on,  svui^t  iiz.|  IdS'^^Ae 
means  made  usa.of  by.  tha.  ^itn 
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^  ■  Etat  to  cdttfrol,  i.  1  TO^great  blame 
'      to  l)e  attached  to,  173,  174--Mar- 
•'    Blial  Broglio  Called  to,  1^— could 
'     iiotbear  the  assumption  of  National 
Assemhly,  xri.,  190 — reasoning  of, 
190,  191 — opinions  as  to* their  in- 
tefntions  to  put  down  the  National 
Assembly,  ,  197,  et  i^^.—Yiolence 
of,  caused  by  the  intemperance  of 
the  patriots,  xxiii-,  txiv. 
iiOTiis  XVIIT.,  a  work  purportinffto  be 
observations  of  his  past  Iffe,  by,  ii. 
466— improbability  of  its  genuine- 
ness, 407. 
X.uxerabourg,  Due   de,    rejects   the 

king's  nomination,  i.  115. 
Xyons,  insurrection  and  subjugation 
'  of,  ii.  293 — ^report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, 298. 

Itf  ably,  Abb^  de,  remarks  on,  as  an 
author,  i,  '2 — observationa  on  his 
.  writings,  4. 

~  lifachault,  formed  a  design  to  tax  the 
nobility,  i.  67. 

•Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  where  his  cu- 

~  rious  and  important  historical  no- 
*  tiees  are  to  be  found,  i.  16 — obser- 
yations  on  his  reply  to  Burke's 
Heflections,  403, 404 — and  extracts 
from,  t^. — remarks  on  as  an  au- 
thor, 172,  403,  404— points  of  dif- 
ftrence  between  him^  and  Mr.  Burke, 
fi.  461, 453— extracts  from  his  Vin- 
dic?se  GallicfC,  453,  454— the  most 
splendid  and  philosophic  ftdvocate 
-of  the  French  Bevolution,  455-^ 
his  reasonings  of  the  Republican 
school,  466^-compari8on  of  bis  rea- 
soning and  Mr.  Btirke's.  459;  460. 

Mahometanism^  roe  and  prdgreof  of, 
ii.  &22. 

<  Maintenon;  Madame  de,  the  pxymii- 

^  nent  pari  she  occupies  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  St.  Siifton,'  i.  11— the  re- 
lation she  «tood  in  to  Louis  XIV., 
15,40— why  her  Memoilfl  ahould 
be  read,  15^  IG^^referencetoHhe 

"    remarkable  lietter  of,  21. 

'MMQaherbes  receives  the  grateful 
-   thaidcs  of  the  king,  ii.  161. 

^MttUet,  Mr.,  a  judicious  «xid  ■  intelli- 

'-'    geutmapjoa  all  occaftwns,  i.  88^'  84. 


Malthna,  Mr.,  fns'^ssay  oil  Bic  Bin- 
ciple  of  Population,  ii.  220''^ki- 
planation  of  his  pnnciplea,  i^. — 
oYerthrowa  the  system  of  Godwin* 
227,  427. 

Manuel,  one  of  the  retolntionary 
leaden,  ii.  98. 

Manderille,  viewed  aa  a  licentious 
moralist,  i.  28,  31. 

Marceau,  St.,  workmen  of,  present 
petition^  to  the  National  Assembly, 
and  to  the  king,  ii.  lO^one  of 
whom  (Aclog^e)  boldly  speaks  for 
the  kin?,  ib. 

Marmontel,  character  of,  i.  198— his 
Memoirs  a  concise  account  of  the 
Bevolution,  199 — extracts  from,  t*. 
— his  statement  of  the  incapacity 
of  ministers,  200,  201^his  descrip- 
tion of  the  events  that  followed 
13th  July,  201. 202— what  his  Me- 
moirs were  meant  to  be,  202— and 
reflections  on,  ib. 

Marseilles  sends  up  six  hundred  men 
to  Paris,  ii.  9. 

Marseillois,  arrival  of,  in  Paris,  it.  9, 
It)— quarrel  between  the,  "and  Na- 
tional Guard.  •*.  70. 

Marsh,  Dr.,  notice  of  a  publicatidn  of 
his,  ii.  200 — his  opinion  of  the  war 
between  England  and  Prance,  £02. 

Massacres  of  September,  ii.  96. 

Manrepas,  Count  de,  Loaia  XIY. 
caBs  to  his  assistance,  i.  85 — pre- 
•  vails  With  the  king  to  recall  the 
parliaments,  rii.,  88— not  faithfiil  to 
'  Turffot,  ib,  —  became  jealoua  of 
Necker,  viii.,  100. 

Mffttripaux  tolerated  by  the  ladiea  of 
the  comt  of  Louis  XV*,  i.  47. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  his  history  a  «pe- 

-  eiffien  of  tli«  times,  i.  3— aAd  also 

of  the  people,!*. — ^how^  arranged,  7. 

MeaYd,'M.  de  St.,  memoir  from;  ii. 
109. 

Mi^et,  his  opinion  of  the  ren^u- 
tionary  struggle,  ii.  Id^^-ittrea- 
•onable  in  his  view  of -theacen^  of 
the  French  Revolution,  380< 

Mirabean)  Count  de,  made  et  do^ty, 
i.  149— observattona  on  his  powers 
of  mind,  149,  d89'^aiid  ^gular 
i^pearanoe,.160-^iiireniatkft4*hei| 
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dyine,  i:16d— consulted  too  late,  166 
— effected  a  change  in  the  dis- 
poeition  of  the  Assembly,  176 — 
extracts  from  his  speech,  ^.— and 
reply  to  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
16, — ^his  remarks  on  the  Kevolution, 
1 88,  1 89^eleyen  soldiers  addressed 
by,  192— extracts  from  his  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  ib,,  193— and 
from  bis  address  for  remoyal  of  the 
troopa,  193,  194,  230— his  remarks 
oil  the  king's  answer,  194— alia* 
sioa  to  his  sentiments  on  16th 
July,  208,  209  — his  sentiments 
those  that  prevailed  over  Kurope, 
218— his  saying  to  M.  de  Brize, 
286~oonsiderations  on  his  address 
to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  t5. 
— BQspicion  respecting,  244 — ob- 
servations of,  on  Lally  Tollendafs 
remarks,  270 — quotations  from  his 
letters,  271— his  imitation  of  Riot 
Act  of  England,  413 — becomes 
aware  that  the  monarchy  was  in 
danger,  415  —  wby  negotiations 
with,  fruitless,  425— intentions  of 
introdadng  him  into  the  ministry 
frustrated,  ii.  411— Dumont*s  re- 
collections of,  420 — remarkable 
cottTersatton  witb  Dumont,  421 — 
his  lioentiousness  and  want  of  re- 

Sutation,  ib. — his  dyin^  words  to 
lumont,  422— his  opinions  on  pro- 
perty, 463. 

If  oliere,  allusion  to  the  comedies  o^ 
i.  58. 

Malouet,  H.,  plan  oommunieated  to, 
ii.  6— extract  from  a  letter  of,  18. 

Monanshies,  arbitrary,  European  forms 
of  goTemment  hare  degoierated 
into,  1.  8. 

Honarohy  of  France,  grew  from  small 
beginnings,  i.  2 — Henry  IV.  one 
among  the  distinguisbed  fowiders 
of,  t^.- establishmeiita,  and  what 
specimens  of,  Sy  9,  10 — ooiitrait 
between,  and  that  of  Great  Britain, 
9— impression  of,  oonreyed  by  Vol- 
taire's "LouiaXIV.,"  18. 

Montesquieu,  to  be  oonaidered  as  ad- 
dressing kimself  lo  the  statesmen  of 
the  worMiy  i.  Td^-eonsidered  as  one 
of  the  materialists,  78*- 


Moniteur,  the  national  gazette^  of 
France,  ii.  288. 

Montmorin,  Madame  de,  i.  166,  Vt7 
— ^her  observation  to  M^  de  Stael 
on  seeing  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  160— the  family  of  Niobe 
did  not  suffer  more  than,  ib. 

Mont^aillard,  his  history  should  be 
reao,  ii.  68— his  account  of  La 
Fayette,  126  to  128 — his  account 
of  the  Girondists,  ii.  232— his  His- 
tory, extract  from,  SIO. 

Montjote,  his  History  of  the  Queen, 
ii.  66. 

Montmartre,  Convent  of,  twioe  beset 
by  great  numbers  of  men,  i.  277* 

Montpensier,  H.  de,  his  work  on  tiie 
reign  of  Louis  XiV.,  i.  3. 

Moore,  Dr.,  his  journal  of  a  residence 
in  France  in  1792,  ii.  68. 

Moore,  General,  poem  on  the  burial 
of,  not  written  by  Campbell,  ii.  407. 

Moris,  Bretagnes,  SecheUes,  i.  65* 

Mouchy,  Marechal  de,  his  devotion  to 
the  king,  ii.  17. 

Moueiel,  Ferrier  de,  his  earnestness 
in  favour  of  the  king,  ii.  26. 

Motteville,  M.  de,  remark  on  the 
work  of,  i.  8. 

Mounier,  distinguished  as  a  writer  on 
the  French  Evolution,  i»  ziv— (one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  modetale 
men,  140,  141,  166— bis  opinion 
respecting  the  king's  rights,  140, 
141 — ^his  reasons  for  proposiag  and 
framing  the  oath  taken  bV  the  ooa- 
mons,  163— decline  of  his  ivflaenoe 
174— reference  to  speech  of;  in  sup- 
port of  Keeker,  254— odhsideni«- 
tions  on  the  conduct  of  and  his 
friends^  407)  et  mq, 

Nantes,  emelties  petpettttad  th< 
why  not  adverted  to  at  laagth, 
379. 

Nantz,  Edict  of,  Huguaaota  appre- 
bending  infraction  U^  i.  A^'Mud 
what  consequently  eonoasd  to,  4,  6 
i— why  revocation  or  to  ha  eon- 
aidered,  %,  ^— what  it  waa,  ^.«- 
allusioQ  to  the  hiatovy  of,  %  e-^t 
Simon  on,  26,  27-*<*«imI  abairvatioas 
on,  ani  oanasqacces  M^  VI ^  28» 
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Neceastj  of  ExecutiTe  jwwer,  i.  261. 

Necker,  called  to  administratioD^  and 
hiB  s^eotion  reasonable,  i.  Tiii.,  94 
— ioB  expedients  to  remedy  the 
miseries  of  France,  ib.  95  to  99 
—  dismissal,  96  —  how  far  to  be 
blamed  for  the  evils  of  the  French 
zevoliitio]!,  ix.,  101  —  a  Tictim  to 
the  privileged  orders,  ti^. — his  not 
suooeedinff  neither  his  nor  the 
king's faiSt,  x.  —recalled, xi.,  121 
— the  prevalence  of  new  opinions 
during  his  absence^  id. — submits  to 
public  opinion,  121 — his  mistake  in 
calling  the  notables  together,  xi.— 
question  of  bis  defence,  xi.  121, 122, 
123,  124 — his  countermeasure  to 
tbe  usurpation  in  the  Tiers  Etat, 
xvi.^— questions  relative  to  his  ad* 
ministration,  125-*-ob8ervation8  on 
hia  conduct,  quotations  from  his 
later  work  on  the  French  revolution, 
125  to  US^general  opinions  res- 
pecting,  ib. — I  errieres'  observations 
on  the  talents  and  inventions  of, 
244 — ^and  his  most  unfair  criticism 
on,  as  a  minister,  246,  247«  249*- 
what  his  disBiissal  was  to  the  patriots, 
253 — address  to  the  king  in  support 
of,  254,  255-*Comte  d'Artois  say- 
ing- to,  262 — ^intermediate  person 
ibetween  tbe  royal  authority  and  the 
iUHembly,  341— his  opinions  on  a 
single  ckamber,  343 — bis  respect 
for  tbe  British  constitution,  293,  et 
«0f .— «ourt  fatally  interfered  in  his 
ccmoilifttory  plan,  475. 

Nelson,  remark  made  by,  ii.  445. 

New  morality,  denounced  by  Mr. 
Burke,  ii.  3S7. 

Kew  organization  of  sodety,  plans 
for,  ii.  388. 

New  opinions,  attraction  of,  ii.  423 
•^tbe  use  to  society  eif  the  love  of 
novelty,  424. 

Nicolai,  M*  de*  ii.  809. 

Noailles,  Duke  of.  refused  to  sit  in 
Cour  Fleniire,  i.  ll^'-nature  of 
intelligenoe  brought  by,  211. 

Notablea,  the  Anembly  ctf  the,  Ca* 
lonne  proposes  to  etui  together,  i, 
a05^observatioM  on,  106,  120-*- 
how  divided,  and  names  d^  107-^ 


effect  of,  L  109— what  proposals  Iiad 
.  been  sanctioned  by,  liO—tbeir  de- 
sertion of  Calonne,  ^  113— their 
efforts  for  the  melioration  of  the 
constitution.  110,  111 — summoned 
by  Necker,  121  —  opinion  of  this 
measure,  xii.,122, 123 — composition 
of,  122  —  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  when  second  assembler  broke 
up,  123 — their  effort  to  regain  their 
popularity,  143 — opinion  of  fiaHly 
on  calling  together,  220. 
Noyant,  M.  de,  ii.  309. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  how  he  became  the 
idol  of  the  people,  and  the  chief  of 
a  party,  i.  243 — intentions  of  the 
Orleans  faction  towards,  25>V-the 
effect  produced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
king  on  the  party  of,  259— how  be 
employed  his  immense  fortune,  278 
-7-accusations  respecting,  379 — ob- 
servations on  the  connexions  o^  525 
•^reference  to,  540. 

Orleanists  and  Girondists,  fear  the 
consequences  of  La  Fayette's  xe- 
mainiiig  in  Paris,  ii.  32. 

Owen,  Mr.,  his  views  the  same  «s 
those  of  Godwin,  ii.  2U — conver- 
sation with,  ii.  425— the  wildness 
of  hiB  schemes,  ib, 

Paine,  a  writer  fitted  to  address  nopn- 
lar  assemblies,  i.  191 — his  i^  on 
government  adq>ted  by  Godwin, 
223-*his  Bights  of  Man,  ii.  530^ 

Paley,  Dr.,  eonsiderations  by,  1.  447« 
448^U8tice  of  his  observation  ^n 
tbe  cbaraoter  of  testimony,  449— 
his  Moral  Philosophy,  ii.  180,  217. 

Pan,  Mallet  ^,  king's  mission  1^,  i. 
616  to  588^instruotions  drawn  up 
by,  520 — ^king's  explanations  com- 
municated to,  521 — ^memorial  found 
among  his  papers,  extraots from,  523 
et  j^^— leaves  Frankfort,  consider- 
ing his  mission  at  (in  end,  534-'AI 
Geneva,  534,  ii.  50-"Cq>y  of  me- 
moir presented  by,  to  the  allied 
sovereigns,  538  to  550*-a  letter  to 
relates  the  courage  of  the  king,  ii. 
18— confirmation  of  the  author's 
views  by,  314. 
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Paoli,  murtooV  of  the  general  deepair 

of  the  Conicans,  i.  60. 
Papal  power,  eatabUshment  of  the,  ii. 

m. 

Paradise  Loat,  example  of  author  of, 
worthy  of  imitation,  ii.  891. 

Paris,  parliament  of  fault  of  its  mem- 
bers, IX.— philosophic  mayorof,xx.— 
how  the  people  effected,  zxii. — how 
different  from  London,  ib.  —  Etat 
major  of,  ii.  9— constituted  authori- 
ties of,  10— municipality  of,  not  faith- 
ful to  their  duty,  11 — Mayor  of,  to 
take  proper  means  for  prerenting 
all  assemoUes  contrary  to  law,  10. 

Party  purposes,  aacriilcei  made  for,  ii. 
468. 

Patriots,  remarks  on  the  conduct  of, 
1.  z.,  ziy. — what  they  bad  to  con- 
tend with,  114,  187— Jtheir  great 
feult,  zxir.  —  considerations  on, 
t5.  261,  265— task  to  be  held  up  to, 
263,  365— desire  of,  to  deliver  their 
country  from  feudal  system,  280 — 
dissatisfaction  of  the  French  guards 
who  had  become,  371,  372 — what 
the  first,  resolved  upon,  386— meant 
well  to  monarchy,  625. 

Pays  d'Etat,  Languedoc  proyinees  of, 
i.  98. 

Pelleport,  Marquiae  de,  1.  215. 

Potion,  Mayor  of  Paris,  ii.  11 — de- 
clares for  a  republic,  ib,  —  he  is 
ready  to  expose  the  king,  12— de- 
tachments of  the  national  guard 
tent  by,  lost  in  the  crowd,  14— ad. 
yertised  of  the  motion  of  the 
national  guard  by  the  queen,  33 — 
Buspended  by  the  Directory,  49 — 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mune, 61— his  work«  Robespierre 
and  Marat,  67— La  T'ayette  s  ad- 
dress to  his  army  mentioning  him, 
125 — his  opinion  prevails,  145 — 
remarks  of,  242 — protests  against 
those  who  excite  the  people  to  in- 
surrection, 245— his  fate,  249. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  great  war  minister  of  Eng- 
land, i.  52— opinions  on  the  war, 
477 — opinion  of  him,ii.  130 — cha- 
racter of  his  eloquence,  203,  204— 
a  great  financier,  280 — reference  to 
his  speeches,  289. 


Plenier  Oonr,  canae  of  ita  institntio^ 
and  why  so  called,  i.  115 — obaemi- 
tions  on,  116«  132. 

Pochet,  M.,  saves  the  life  of  Madame 
Fausse  Lendry,  ii.  113. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  Voltaire  pa- 
tronized by,  i.  48,  68,  74 — events 
during  reiffu  o^  49— practices  in- 
troduced by,  67 — by  whom  suc- 
ceeded, ib.— her  personification  of 
the  Goddess  of  Fortune,  75. 

Portalis,  M.,  and  his  son.  ii.  308. 

Practical  lessons  of  the  French  Bero- 
lution,  ii.  38J  to  390,  428,  450, 
455,  459,  461,  463,  464,  470,  472. 

Preliminary  Lectures,  vol.  i.  y. — 1833, 
ii.  423—1835,  448. 

Press,  freedom  of,  liable  to  abuse,  ii. 
466,  467— should  be  subject  to  re- 
sponsibility, 467,  468— the  viru- 
lence of,  in  America,  493. 

Prie,  Marquis  de,  i.  47. 

Procureur,  Syndic,  addresses  the  iis- 
sembly  in  vain,  ii.  112. 

Prodigy,  events  within  the  descrip- 
tion of,  ii.  ?76. 

Prudhomme,  work  by,  ii.  315. 

Prussians,  make  war  on  the  French, 
ii.  1— outcry  against  them,  2 — opi- 
nions respecting  their  invasion  of 
France,  3  —  La  Fayette  and  his 
friends  fall  into  their  hands,  125. 

Queen  of  Louis  XVI.,  her  praise- 
worthy conduct  towards  the  king, 
it.  16— her  heroism,  19 — her  ex- 
treme danger,  20 — self-control,  22 
— her  opposition  to  La  Fayette,  31 
— account  of,  by  Madame  de  Cam- 
pan,  35, '  et  aeg.  —  sets  the  king 
against  retiring  to  Normandy,  62 — 
her  anxiety  for  the  kin^,  72,  79— 
her  attention  to  the  Swiss  ^[uards, 
87 — trial  of,  and  execution,  li.  271, 
272— her  character,  273,  274— an- 
nouncement in  the  Moniteur,  307. 

Question  of  monarchical  power,  and 
conduct  of  parties,  i.  344. 

Ramond,  his  address  to  the  National 

Assembler,  ii.  30,  31. 
Rebecqui,  li.  71. 
Reformation,  the,  ii.  523. 


^^^pujblicansy  consideration  of  fheir 
opinions,  ii.  478,  4t  eeq, — a  new 

^  ,8Qhoolof,  509— their  system  con* 
trbverted,  532,  et  seg, 

Bepublios,  remarks  upon,  ii.  476— 

^'  the  institution  of,  only  possible  in 

'  a  nev  country,  607— civilization  of 

Europe  began  wi€h,  i^.— decline  and 

-    fell  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman,  i*. 

Beij?n  of  Terror,  the,  best  represent- 
edin  the  history  of  the  Two  Friends 
of  Xiberty,  ii.  2S2,  268— account 
of,  by  Toidon^eon,  254,  et  a$q. — 
extracts  from  Desodoards,  263,  267 
-^author's  opinion  of,  267— quota- 
tions from  the  Two  Friends  of  Li- 
berty, on,  268— episode  in  the  his- 
tory of,  269— Isabeau  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  271  —  the 
Oomte  d'Estaing,  t^» — the  Princess 
Eliiabeth,  *5. — trial  and  execution 
of  the  queen,  t^.,  272— massacre  by 
Danton  and  the  Jacobins,  274— 
the  cruelties  of  the  Jacobins,  275 
^— the  expedients  used  by  Robes- 
pierre «nd  the  Jacobins  to  defend 
themselves,  277— the  effects  of,  on 
Than  in  general,  tb. — presented  un- 
der another  aspect,  278— difficulty 
to  fUmish  the  armies  with  stmpUes, 
ti.,  279 — and  the  people  of  Fans 
with  bread,  279  —  extracts  from 
Thiers,  280,  281  —  severe  laws 
against  shopkeepers  and  traders, 
282 — difficult  to  accoimt  for,  286— 
lesson  to  be  derived  from,  288 — 
the  Honitenr  the  National  gazette 
of  France,  tJ.— marriage  a  contract 
merely  civil,  292  —  the  insurrec- 
tion and  subjugation  of  Lyons,  293 
— saltpetre  hymn,  extracts  from, 
296 — report  of  the  commissioners 

•  of  Lyons,  298  —  address  of  Ro- 
bespierre, 300 — their  dramas,  301 
—morals  and  manners,  802— war 
a^^inst  religion,  tJ.— tbe  sabbath^ 
aoolished,  30'^ — abolition  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  ih,  —  imprisonments 
andexiecutions,  305— the  behaviour 
of  the'  victims,  308,  et  eeq. — me- 
moirs and  publications  of  the  day, 
312— "Papers  of  Robespierre,**  315 
— the  Hebertists  the  most  violent 
TOL.  n. 
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of  the  JacobSns,  318— extracts  from 
Mem^irs^  of  Vilate,  319— Carailk 
Besmoulins,  his  letter  to  his  wife, 
325— his  execution  and  that  o{  his 
wife,  327— conduct  of  Danton  jprior 
to  his  death,  328,  331— notice  of 
Mr.  Burke's  Letters  on  the  Regicide 
Peace,  332— extracts  from  &be8- 
pierre's  speeches  and  reports,  338, 
et  eeq, — the  life,  character,  and  fate 
of  Robespierre,  352  to  373. 

Restignac,  Abb^  de,  seized  by  arnied 
men  and  imprisoned,  ii.  112— Ma- 
dame Fausse  Lendry  (Ids  niece) 
shares  his  imprisonment,  ib, — he  is 
massacred,  113. 

Retz,  de,  Memoirs  oi^  their  general 
tendency,  i.  347. 

Revolution  in  France,  the  leaders  al- 
most all  young  men,  ii.  221 — Ro- 
bespierre and  the  Jacobins,  ren- 
dered its  success  impossible,  277. 

Revolution  in  time  of  Charles  I.,  why 
failed,  ii.  381— of  1688,  why  suc- 
cessful^ ib, — American,  why  suc- 
ceeded, Uk — French,  why  not  suc- 
cessful, %b, 

Riouffe,  extracts  from,  ii.  312. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  his  surprise  at  Vol- 
taire's authorities  for  his  facts,  i.  18 . 

Robespierre,  distinguished  at  the  Ja- 
cobm  Club,  ii.  8 — opposition  of,  ij., 
9 — a  leader  of  the  revolutionists, 
tJ.„  98 — a  cruel  assassin,  ib.^  117 — 
his  speech  against  the  king,  ib.^  142 
— his  speeches  referred  to,  287— 
gpilarly  accused  the  Girondists, 
:2 — Vergniaud  replies  to  the  ac- 
cusation, 243 — ^his  remark  on  the 
fate  of  the  king,  275— turns  round 
upon  the  Girondists,  276 — the  par- 
ties lie  and  the  Jacobins  had  to  con- 
tend with,  278— publication  of  bis 
.  papers^  315— did  not  sympathize 
with  the  sudden  humanity  of  Dan- 
ton  and  others,  319-^his  adroit- 
ness to  destroy  Hebert  and  his 
party,  %b, — meeting  between,  and 
Danton  prior  to  the  execution  of 
the  latter,  329 — misapprehensions 
respecting,  336— extracts  from  h^  ■ 
speeches  and  reports,  338,  et  eeq. — 
his  ol^ects,  341,  842— his  re- 
0  0 
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marks  on  Hubert  and  hia  followers, 
ii.  347 — doubts  as  to  his  polit7  with 
regard  to  Danton,  351 — his  Kfe, 
character,  and  fate,  363,  et  seq. 

RochefoQcanlt,  riewed  as  a  licentious 
moralist,  i.  31— ^rejected  the  king's 
nomination,  115. 

Roland,  one  of  three  proscribed  minis- 
ters who  are  recalled  by  the  Giron- 
dists, ii.  96. 

Roland,  Madame,  Memoirs  of,  iL  8, 
283,  et  teq. — ^when  her  writings  can 
benefit,  236— her  thoughts  pnor  to 
her  execution,  ib. 

Romeuf,  M.  de,  bearer  of  decree  of 
National  Assembly  to  the  king,  i. 
450— queen*8  remarks  to,  451. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  his  opinion  of 
Godwin's  "Inquiry concerning  Po- 
litical Justice,'^  ii.  209. 

Ronsseau,  the  great  rival  genius  of 
the  century,  i.  75 — abominated  by 
Voltaire,  and  disliked  by  the  philo- 
sophers, ib, — effects  and  character 
of  his  writings,  76,  77,  79,  80— 
one  of  the  atheistical  school,  78 — 
Burke  not  a  convert  to  his  opi- 
nions, ii.  185. 

Russia,  attempt  of  France  to  orer- 
throw  the  empire  of,  ii.  527. 

Santerre,  his  popular  qualities,  ii.  8 — 
directs  the  march  of  the  citizens, 
14«— his  speech  to  the  queen,  20. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  account  of  the 
Girondists  in  the  Life  of  Buona- 
parte, ii.  233. 

Servan,  his  recall  sought  hy  the  Gi- 
rondists, ii.  96. 

Seze,  de,  his  defence  of  the  king,  ii. 
149,  150 — ^receives  the  grateful 
thanks  and  acknowledgments  of  the 
kine,  161. 

Sheridan,  his  speech  on  the  French 
Revolution,  \\,  203. 

Sieyes,  Abb^,  i.  211,  248. 

Simon,  St.,  Memoirs  of,  the  great 
magazine  for  writers  of  history,  i. 
10— for  what  he  should  be  con- 
sulted, 12 — observations  on,  t*., 
13,  14,  18,  25— extract  from,  26— 
remarks  on,  27,  28— his  observa- 
oitns  on  the  defective  education  of 


the  king,  i.  82— describes  the  «on- 
cludingsoenes  of  Louis  XIY.,  40, 41 . 

Simonians,  St.,  their  views  the  same 
as  those  of  Godwin,  ii.  211 — lec- 
tures of,  alluded  to,  426. 

Smith,  Adam,  considerations  of  his 
system  of  political  economy,  i.  21 
— political  comparison  of,  with 
F^nelon's,  22,  24— allusion  to,  in 
connection  with  Thompson,  29 — 
value  of  his  writings,  ii  224 — 
well  known  to  Mr.  Godwin,  225. 

Sombreuil,  Mademoiselle  de,  saves 
the  life  of  her  father,  ii.  113. 

States  General,  their  authority  made 
light  of,  by  Henry  IV.,  i.  2— suf- 
fered to  fall  into  disuse,  5— pro- 
vision might  have  heen  made  fur 
proper  management  of,  7  —  the 
French  nation  had  lost  their,  33 — 
object  of  Louis  XIV.  in  not  sum- 
moning, 35,  36 — his  reason  for 
not  calling  them,  82— claim  of  the 
parliament  as  the  representative  of 
the,  64 —an  appeal  to,  talked  of, 
96 — the  revival  of,  a  perilous  ex- 
periment, 97,  111— Necker*8  com- 
position of,  98,  99,  144— observa- 
tions bearing  on  the  meeting  of, 
102,  137,  *<  »«^.— prediction  con- 
cerning, speedily  accomplished, 
111— reason  for  a  call  of,  113,  147 
— why  wiser  to  let  them  arise  out  of 
provincial  assemblies,  t^.— idea  of, 
became  popular,  1 15— a  meeting  of, 
called  for  by  the  parliament,  117— 
letters  issued  for  convoking,  119, 
120— the  king's  ordinance  determ- 
ining; the  numoer  of,  123 — Neoker's 
intended  mode  of  assemhling,  dan- 
gerous, ib. — ^his  reasons  that  they 
should  be  assembled,  td.,  127  to 
134-^why  the  forms  and  consti- 
tutions Wy  should  have  been  settled 
by  the  king,  140,  141— assembled 
under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
xiv.,  145,  150 — when  the  meetine 
of,  took  place,  xiv. ^  148 — general 
picture  of  the  ceremonial  part  of, 
t*.,  149,  150 — king's  speech  at  the 
opening  of,  151 — followed  by  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  1 52 — ^nothingde- 
cided  with  regard  to  themode  of  vot* 
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ing,  i.  159 — what  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  all  deliberation  in,  163 
— Keeker's  plan  for  the  verification 
of  their  writs,  168,  154 — and  re- 
jection of,  tb  — met  for  the  purpose 
e€  consenting  to  taxes,  161,  186— 
observation  on  their  right  of  voting 
subsidies  and  taxes,  161— and  on 
the  king's  right  to  change  his 
.  ministry  and  dissolve  them,  t^., 
162 — plans  for  future  constitution 
of,  168— the  power  given  to,  by 
some  of  the  articles  in  the  king's 
declaration,  169,  170— the  master 
H>i  the  ceremonies  qannot  be  the 
king's  agent  at  the,  176— disso- 
lution of  the  existing,  a  doubtful 
expedient,  173 — ^remarks  on  their 
hiul  and  their  manner  of  debating, 
184,  185 — ^nothing  explicit  said  by 
the  king  on  the  meeting  of,  186— 
insult  and  menace  mixed  with  their 
^liberations,  194,  199 — ^what  the 
appointment  of  deputies  to,  became, 
206 — observations  by  Bailly  on, 
220,  226,  229,  2^2,  204,  238— 
what  the  parliament  hoped  for 
iirom,  241— expectations  indulged 

'  in  after  the  meeting  of,  243— the 
effect  of  their  meeting  upon  Fer- 
rieres,  244,  245— «nd  his  account 
of  the  meeting  of,  not  exaggerated, 
247— proposition  to  get  nd  of,  248 
—^eagerness  of thenobility  and  clergy 
to  dissolve,  250^-decfaration  of 
opinions  on  the  £ng:1ish  constitu- 
tion before  the  meeting  of,  328 — 
note  on  absolute  power  of,  351 — 
events  six  months  after  the  meeting 
of,  406,  407— king  complains  of 
their  assumption,  454 — and  mis- 
constrnctioB  of  his  conduct  towards, 
444,  445. 

StaSl,  M«.  de,  observations  on,  as  a 
writer,  i.  99,  121— describes  Neck- 
er^s  situation,  100,  103.  107,  121 
•^-allows  her  father's  mistake  in 
calling  the  Notables,  124— extracts 
irom  her  writings,  137,  148,  149, 
150— became  a  pr<^pagator  of  de- 
mocracy, 245— opinion  respecting 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  469 — 

.   opinion  of,  ii.  61. 


Sulles,  his  last  letter  to  his  wife,  ii. 

249. 
Sully,  i.  55— in  what  respect  Keeker 

was  like,  95. 
Summary  of  principal  points  of  French 

Revolution,  ii.  374  to  378— general 

summary,  518.  543. 
Supplementary  Lectures,  ii.  398. 
Surveillance,  committee  of,  meditate 

the  massacres  of  September,  ii.  101. 
Swift,  a  writer  supereminently  fitted 

to  address  large  masses  of  mankind, 

ii.  191. 
Switzerland,  republic  in,  ii.  525. 

Tacitus,  i.  42. 

Tallien,  one    of    the    revolutionary 
leaders,  ii.  98— extract  from  speech  ' 
by,  ii.  297. 

Tarente,  Princess  de,  saves  herself  by 
her  heroism,  ii  113 — refuses  tocn- 
minate  the  queen,  ib. — is  carried 
home  in  triumph  by  the  people. 

Target,  declines  to  become  counsel  for 
the  king,  ii.  148. 

Tavistock,  Marquis  o^  allusion  to,  ii. 
501. 

Theresa,  Maria,  when  attacked,  i.  49 
— alliance  formed  in  favour  of,  ib, 
— ^and  observations  on,  50,  51,  52. 

Thiers,  Mignet  and,  French  histo- 
rians of  the  Revolution,  i.  83, 
121— his  account  .of  the  effect 
of  Yergniaud's  speech,  ii.  44— his 
belief  that  there  could  be  no  escape 
from  the  revolutionary  tide,  ii.  136 
— his  account  of  the  Girondists,  232 
—quotations  from,  on  the  period  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  280,  ^  seg. 
—  unreasonable  in  his  view  of 
the  jscenes  of  French  Revolution, 
380. 

Thomas,  Filles  St.,  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  their  battalions,  ii.  20. 

Thurot,  M.,  declares  the  king  not  in 
danger,  ii.  21. 

Tiers  Etat,  Necker  endeavours  to  mo- 
dify, i.  98— used  entirely  by  Tur- 
got  in  his  organization  of  provin- 
cial assemlmes,  99 — afterwards 
composed  one  half  of  States  Qf  ne- 
ral,  xui.,  99,  128,  127,  128— as 
composing  part  of  provincial  assem- 
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blies,  seem  to  h«?e  been  NedMr'si 
xneasure  for  a  tystemof  repreeenta-  { 
tioQ,  i.  100— what  two  great  points ', 
respecting,  should  hare  been  settled ' 
by  decker,  lii.,  124 — their  manner 
of  voting  to  be  determined  by  the  ' 
States,  28,  137-~determined  that, 
the  three  orders  should  vote  in  one  \ 
assembly,  xi?.,  133,  167 — ^favoured 
by  the  public,  134,  153,  160~-the 
two  superior  orders  re^e  to  unite 
with,  136— declare  and  vote  them- 
selves the  National  Assembly,  xv., 
135,  164,  160,  lei—whether  their 
usurpation  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, XV.  to  xvii.,  136, 137— re- 
sults of  this  act,  228,  229->views 
and  feelings  of  five  princes  of  the 
blood  rei^ecting,  142,  143 — ^ma- 
jority of  professors  of  the  law,  144 
•*cause  of  the  increased  importance 
of,  149— their  near  approach  to  the 
power  of  sovereignty,  154,  161, 
162— issue  what  they  call  a  decree, 
154, 165 — circumstances  of  impor- 
tance overlooked  by,  155 — majo- 
rity of,  meant  well,  166— questions 
arising  from  their  conduct,  158, 
159,  233--their  great  &ult,  xx., 
174 — explanation  of  their  conduct, 
162 — repulsed  from  the  door  of 
their  haU,  163,  232,  234— cinmm- 
stances  it  led  to,  ib. — joined  by  a 
body  of  the  clergy,  164,  179,  234 
— marks  of  neglect  shown  to  them, 
ib. — allowance  to  be  made  for  their 
irritation,  ib.  —  decree  by  which 
they  voted  themselves  the  National 
Assembly  annulled,  167,  170,  175 
— why  the  cause  of  liberty  lost,  168 
-»means  made  use  of  to  control  the 
court,  170 — Mirabeau  joins,  174 — 
their  views  inconsistent  with  the 
king's,  177— comparison  of  their 
decrees,  178  — the  nobility  and 
clergy  all  merged  in,  179,  420 — 
<^u6stions  arising  from  their  posi- 
tion, 180 — Bailly's  observations  on 
the  recovery  of  their  rights,  220, 
228,  229— a  deputation  of.  wait 
upon  the  king,  225— their  misfor- 
tune, in  occupjing  the  great  hall, 
226 — observations  on,  244— I^ly 


Tollendal  propons  to  joiii  it.  249 
—joined  by  the  minority  of  the 
clergy,  250— oondnct  of  tiie  patriots 
pvotested  against  daring  the  early 
sittings  of,  ^61. 

Tinville,  Fouquier,  ii.  312. 

TooqueriUe,  M.  de,  notice  of  his  book, 
iL  478 — author's  objections  to  it, 
479,  et  9eq. — quotatiims  from^  4S4 
to  494 — does  not  acquiesce  in  the 
axiom  that  every  one  is  to  submit 
to  the  majority,  486— his  views 
countenanced  by  passages  in  Mr. 
Webster's  speecnes,  505. 

Tollendal,  Lally,  remarks  of,  enjoin- 
ing the  Tiers  Etat,  i.  249— his  de- 
fence of  Necker,  255 — ^his  reason- 
able viewsof  the  situation  of  France, 
269 — proposed  his  proclamation, 
ib. — considerations  against,  ib.— 
scene  in  the  chamber  of,  ib. — ^re- 
flections on,  269,  270— directs  at- 
tention to  the  massaore  of  Berthier 
and  Foulon,  270— what  followed, 
13.— important  paragraph  left  out 
of  his  prodamatiott,  271,  272. 

Toulongeon,  M.  de,  his  opinion  of  La 
Fayette,  ii.  124 — describes  what 
passed  after  the  arrest  of  La  Fayette, 
ib. — his  account  of  the  Girondists, 
232— of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  254, 
et  seq. 

Toulouse,  Bishop  of  (Brienne),  suc- 
ceeds Galonne  as  minister,  i.  ix.— 
character  of,  12, 109 — his  dismissal, 
116 — talents  for  throwing  every- 
tiling  into  confusion,  xi.,  116,  117, 
121— last  act  as  a  minister,  121, 
127. 

Townshend,  Mr^  his  "Journey 
through  Spain,"  ii.  228. 

Tristram  Shandy,  quotation  from,  ii. 
214. 

Tronchet  receives  the  thanks  of  the 
king,  ii.  161. 

Truchon,  the  orator,  ii.  106. 

Turgot,  called  into  office,  i.vi,,  85— the 
favourite  of  philosophers,  i*.— ap- 
pointed to  the.  finances,  «&.— ex- 
pected to  introduce  important  re- 
forms, »&.— his  letter  to  the  long, 
and  remarks  thereon,  ib.  86— is  of 
opinion  that  proprietors  of  every 
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description  be  taxed,  i.  87-~conclu- 
lions  nrom  trach  an  opinion,  ib.  88 — 
production  of  his  six  edicts,  vii.,  88 
—effect  of  the  first  on  the  privileged 
orders,  ib,  89 — w<5uld  proceed  to 
greater  lengths  than  could  be  Intel- 
Jumble  to  the  kin^,  192 — grounds 
ot  his  dismissal,  viii.,  88,  89,  92— 
died  soon  after,  and  what  miffht 
have  been  his  epitaph,  «d.— -his 
maxim  relatire  to  finance,  94 — the 
fault  committed  by  the  king  against 
him,  viii. 

Tuileries,  the  palace  of,  allusion  to  the 
condact  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  1«S — 
scene  near,  ib.  1 0 — attempt  to  assault, 
ib,  27 — attack  and  defence  of,  73, 
78,  8d — taken  by  the  populace,  88. 

Turenne,  Mr.  James's  conclasions  as 
to  the  design  of,  i.  4,  5. 

Twentieth  of  June,  ii.  1. 

Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  narrative  of, 
ii.  125,  128 — their  account  of  the 
GironiUsts,  232  —  the  Keign  of 
Terror  best  represented  in  the-  his- 
tory of,  252,268 — avow  tliemselves 
attached  to  the  popular  cause,  268 
— extracts  from,  267,  et*seq. 

Universal  sufirage,  delusion  of  its  ad- 
vocates, ii.  492 — Webster^s  opinion 
on,  500  —  legitimate  consequences 
of,  538,  540. 

Yalaze,  his  fate,  ii.  249. 

Varennes,  ii.  11. 

Vassor,  La,  why  not  liked  by  the 
French  critics  and  writers,  i.  5. 

Venice,  aristocratic  republic  of,  ii.  524. 

Yergniaud,  opposes  remonstrances  in 
favour  of  law,  ii.  12 — reprehends 
La  Fayette,  33-— tremendous  speech 
of,  39,  43— his  speeches  referred  to, 
ii.  287 — quotations  from,  238  to 
240 — his  reply  to  Eobespierre's  ac- 
cusations, 243  to  245 — goes  calmly 
to  execution,  249,  306. 

Yiews  of  different  writers,  L  325. 

Yilate,  memoirs  of,  extracts  from,  ii. 
319,  ei  aeg. — thrown  into  prison  by 
Bobespierre,  321. 

Villeplaine,  M.  Boscary  de,  assists  the 
king.  ii.  20. 


Yoisenon,  Abb^  de,  i.  12. 

Yoltaire,  his  opinion  of  lives  quoted 
by  Aubery,  i.  2 — no  incompetent 
judge  of  French  history,  3— opinion 
relative  to  his  description  of  La 
Yasser's  work,  5 — the  occasion  of 
his  most  agreeable  productions,  8— 
>  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
decried  by,  16— remarks  on  his  "Age 
of  Louis  XIY.,"  16— great  praise 
due  to,  as  an  historian,  ib, — his 
merit  as  a  writer,  17, 18— objections 
to,  and  faults  in  his  historical  wri- 
tings, ib, — allusion  to  his  chapter  on 
Calvinism,  26 — to  his  work  on  th€ 
subject  of  parliaments,  45,  46 — and 
to  his  History  of  Louis  XY.,  46 — 
reasons  for  his  meagre  account  of 
the  ministers  and  mistresses  of  Louis 
XY.,  48— his  account  of  the  religious 
disputes  then  prevalent,  55,  56 — 
in  what  like  Gibbon,  ib. — ^why  his 
details  of  the  religious  struggles 
ought  to  be  read,  ib, — ^his  remarks 
on  the  "Provincial  Letters"  of 
Pascal,  58— great  literary  character 
in  France  during  last  century,  and 
great  adversary  of  Christianity,  73, 
75, 78— the  philosopher  of  theUourt, 
not  of  the"  nation,  75 — his  great 
rival  genius,  ib.  76— classed  with 
materialists,  78  —  mention  of,  by 
Burke,  ii.  185. 

Walpole,  i.  49,  50. 

War  with  Austria,  April  20,  1792,  i. 
475. 

Washington,  his  plan  for  supporting  • 
the  army  during  American  revolu- 
tion, ii.  279 — ^his  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  executive  government  of 
America,  481 — his  despondency,  ib. 
—opposition  of  Jefferson  to,  ib. — 
Mr.  Webster's  allusion  to  his  fare- 
well exhortations,  503  —  the  re- 
publicanism  he  would  have  wished 
for  America,  509— great  character- 
istic of,  511. 

Weber,  incidents  related  by  him,  ii. 
17. 

Webster,  Mr.,  deservedly  the  pride  of 
America,  ii.  495 — reference  to  his 
speeches  on  America,  496,  d  seq. — 
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on  the  Tariff  bill  of  Ameiica,  ii.  502 
— aUiuion  to  WashingtoD's  farew^ 
exhortations,  503--8imilaritr  of  the 
▼iewa  of,  with  those  of  M.  de  Toc- 
qaeville,  506 — hia  earnest  desire  for 
the  maintenanee  of  the  federal 
union  of  America,  514  to  516. 

Welledey,  Marquis  of.  ii.  289. 

Whiston,  Mr.,  anecdote  of,  ii.  217. 

Windham,  replies  to  Mr.  Fox,  takes 
the  same  ground  as  Burke,  ii.  131. 


«  Workeea,"  ii.  211. 

Wostencroft,  Mrs.,  her  treatise  on  the 

Rights  of  Woman,  alluded  to,  ii. 

388,  530. 

Young,  Arthur,  journal  of,  extracts 
from  and  observations  on,  i.  180, 
182,  184,  186,  188— the  principle 
of  Malthus  appears  in  his  works, 
228<— his  astonishment  at  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  French  press^  466. 


THE   END. 
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